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the war alone 385 

1*1 ogress of the French army, under Vi liars 
on the Rliine ibid. 

A. D. 1714 Treaty of Ilastadt (March 6.) 
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pacification ibid, 
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rate conflict (Sept. 11.) ibid, 
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Oteat Sritain^ from iht Pence of U/rrehtt 
the Suppreenon of the RebeliioH^ in 
171.5, ivtth some Account of the Affairs of 
Prottve, anti the iHtriguee o*' the Court of 
A’/, (irrmaine. 

A. D. 1713 The peace of Utrecht raises the 
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legardiess of all political coiisulviatioiit 
... ihul. 
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Protestant succession, amuses the Jacob¬ 
ites, under «*ariou$ pretences 333 
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One hundred thousand pounds offered by 
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sury, because of the languor of bis mea¬ 
sures m favour of the excinded Prince 

Death and character of Queen .Vniie lli'd! 

George, elector of Hanover, proclaimed 
King of Greiit-Britaiii 331 

His anival, and the-maxims of his policy 

He pl.’ioes the administration wholly in tile 
hands of tlie Whigs ibid. 

CouiiMlter of Secrecy, appointed to enquire 
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peace of Utrecht S3i 
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ibid. 
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cobites ^ iliid. 

He makes his escape into France ibid. 

Dentil and clianicler ol Lewis XIV. ibid. 
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country beyond the Forth •gl7 

7’hc beads of the English Jacobites taken 
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into custody* and the wliiile plan of the 
rcheliion in the Wr«t of KiiKhmiJ broken 
, 337 
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l.K'i’JKIl XX\-. 

^ussin^ */’urkfift and the AVir/Acrn A'lnf- 
tioms, frum thr Or/eni of Charles XTi 
at PiiUuu’a, iTfJf). to the Death of Peter 
the O'rratt in I72.'i. 

A. I>. I7iif» <'<»iiquest 8 Clothe Crnr 310 
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coiiit of ('onstBiitiiiople ihi.i 

Oeiieiuiis maxim of the Turkish govein- 
liicnt m legaiU lo trealnieiit of royal re- 
tuaecs 
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lUHoiiimodated with all IhiiiKS suitable to 

Ills laiik 
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anil) iigaiiihi the Csnr /HI 
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‘‘V" bbei.-iHywil|i monev,iuid 
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■''"'‘.'““ob.tinat’Jlv 
I.> ifiurii K.ll.u.n .iTurlisli i,’- 

.. fjt 

•rw Ti.irr Kiipruli d.sn.i.scd.'nnli 

»ri *!.V ■’f*b«iiijvl. lUsliHM nt Svria 
rile resoites iipun a war with Rus- 

ny‘nf IH« h? *" »^s.-nihle al. ai- 

SuMian Imhivil I thousaii.J men ibid. 
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Prep.'irations of the Czar for commencing 
hostilities 34/1 

A. ]>. I 7 it Turkish forces reviewed in the 
niaitis of Adrianople ihui 
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'•'■‘I- 
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Provided w ith a convoy of sixty loaded w.ii!- 
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LETI’ER I. 


England and Ireland, from the Acecstion of James I. to the Murder of Sir 
Thomas Onerburg, and the Fall of Somerset, in IGli. 

In bringing down the general transactions of Europe to thff|ieace of West¬ 
phalia, when a new epoch in modern history commences, I excused myself 
from carrying the affairs of England lower than the death of Elizabeth. 

This arrangement, my dear Philip, was suggested by the nature of the 
subject. The accession of tlie family' of Stuart to the throne of England 
forma a momorable asra in the hiatory of Great Britain. It ffave birth to a 
struggle between the king and narliament, that repeatedly threw the whole 
ialun iT into convulsions, and which was never fully composed, until the final 
expulsion of the royal family. To make you acquainted with the rise and 
progress of this important struggle, while your mind is disenga;^ fnim 
other objectSp and before I again lead you into the great line of liiiiropcan, 
politics, witt which it had little connexion, shall now be my business. By 
entering upon it sooner, I should have disjointed the continental story, have 
withdrawn your attention from matters of no less moment, and yet have licen 
obliged to discontinue tte subject, when it became most mteresting. 

Tne English throne being left vacant by the death of Ehzabeth, who with 
her latest breath had declared, that she wished to be succeeded by her near¬ 
est k insma n , the king of Scots, or who in her dying moments had mide signs 
to that purpose, James was immediately proclaimed king of England by the 
lords of the privy counriL He was great-grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VIL—so that on the failure of the male line of the himse 
of Tudor, his hereditary title remained unquestionable. The crown of En¬ 
gland therefore passed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart, with as 
much tranquillity as ever it was transmitted fcOm father to son. 1 «iple of 
all ranks, ronretting their ancient hostilities with Scotlanilp wmi i^hwr aver- 
^n « gningfe dominloii of stnogOTB, testified their satisfaction with louder 

acclamations than were usual at the accession even of their prlnc^ 
They foresiiw greater advantages resulting from a perpetual uBimm with 
BcoUand. than inconveniences from submitting to a sovereign of that king- 
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dom. 4n<I,by tlih junction of iM^hole collective force. Great Britain haa 
risen to a degree of power,and consequence in Europe, which Scotland and 
Enf^land, destined by their position to form one vi^rous monarchy, could 
never havd^ttained as separate and hostile kingdoms. 

Dazzled with'the glory of giving a master to their rich and powerful ri¬ 
vals, and relyiq^n tie partiality of their native prince, the Scots expressed 
no less joy thanthe £nglisfa at this increase of their sovereign's dignity; and 
as his presence was necessary in England, where the people were impatient to 
see their new king, James instantly prepared to leave Edinburgh, and set 
out for London without delay. In his journey, crowds of his English sub¬ 
jects evcrv where assembled to welcome him: great were the rejoicings, and 
loud and hearty the salutations that resounded from aU iddea. But James, 
who wanted that engaging affability by which Elizabeth had captivated the 
hearts of her people; and who, mthougb social and familiar among his 
friends and courtiers, could not bear the fat%ue of rendering himself agree¬ 
able to a mixed multitude; James, who, though far from ^liking flattery, 
was still fonder of ease, unwisely issued a prodamation forbidding such tu¬ 
multuous re8ort.(l) A disadvantageous comDarison between his deportment 
and that of his illustrious predecessor was the consequence; and if Eliza¬ 
beth's frugality in conferring honours hud formerly been repined at, it was 
now justly esteemed, in consequence of that undistinguishing profusion with 
which James bestoiyed tbem.(8) 

The king’s liberality, however, in dispensing these honours, it may be 
presumed, would have excited less cfiisure in England, had they not been 
shared out, with other advantages, in too unequal proportions to his Scottish 
courtiers, a numerous train of whom accompanied mm to London. Yet it 
must be owned, in justice to James, whose misfortune it was, through his 
whole reign, to be more guided by temper and inclination than by the rules 
of political prudence, that he left all the great offices of state in the hands 
of Elizabeth s ministers, and trusted the conduct of public affairs, both fo¬ 
reign and domestic, for a time, to his English Subjects; Among these secre¬ 
tary Cwil, witjj whom he held a private correspondence during the latter 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, and who had smoothed his way to the throne, 
was regarded as his prime minister, and chief counsellor. As this corres¬ 
pondence had been carried on with the most profound secrecy, Cecil’s favour 
with the kiw created general surprise; it being well known to the nation 
that, hM father, lord treasurer Burleigh, had been the principal cause of the 
tragical death of the queen of Scuts, and that he himself had hastened the fate 
of Essei^ the warm friend iff the family of Stuart. But the secretary's ser- 
vices had obliterated hu crimes; and James was not so devoid of prudence 
or of gratitude, as to slight the talents of a man who was able to give stabi¬ 
lity to that throne which he had helped him to ascend, nor so vindictive as 
u w»entnient of a father’s offences. On the contrary, 

he loiid^ him with honours; creating him successively lord Effingdon, vis¬ 
count Cranbourn, and earl of Salisbury. The earl of Muthampton and the 
voung earl of Essex were restored to their titles; while sir Walter Raleigh, 
1 ^ t*rey, and lord Cobham, Cecil's former associates, were dismissed from 
their eniployments.(3) This disgrace, however, was not so much occasion^ 
y t leir hostile roiiduct, and violent opposition against the king's family 
ft® V^® by an ineflbctiial^tempt whioV^they ha^ 

‘®.^ *? P^nbe certain conditions to the declared sue 
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Etates in Europe, in order to congratulate bhn on his accession to tlie crown 
of England, and to form new treaties and alliances with him, as the head of 
the two British kingdoms. Among others, Henry Frederic of Nassau, as¬ 
sisted by Bamevelt, the pensionary of Holland, represented the United Pro¬ 
vinces. But the envoy who most excited the attention of the public, both 
on account of his own merit and that of his master, was the marquis de 
^sni, afterward duke of Sully, prime minister and favourite of Henry IV. 
of France. He proposed, in his master's name, a league with James, in con¬ 
junction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns, in 
order to restrain the ambition, and to depress the exorbitant power, of the 
house of Auetria.(l) But whether the genius of the British king, naturally 
timid and pacific, was inade^ate to such vast undertakings, or so penetrat¬ 
ing ns to discover, that the French monarchy, now united in doniestic con¬ 
cord, and governed by an able and active prince, was b^me of itself a suf¬ 
ficient counterpoise to the Austrian greatness, he declined taking any part 
in the projectea league; so that Rnsni, obliged to contract bis views, could 
only concert with him the means of providing for the safety of the United 
Provinces. Nor was this an easy matter; for James, before his accession 
to the throne of England, had entertained many scruples in regard to the 
revolt in the Low Countries, and had even gone so far, on some cxxMsions, 
ns to give to the Dutch the appellutiun of rebelB.(3) He was induced, 
however, after conversing freely with his English ministers and courtiers, to 
sacrifice to politics his sense of justice. He found the attachment of his 
new subjects so strong to that republic, and their opinion of a common in¬ 
terest so firmly estabfished, as to make his concurrence necesswy: he there¬ 
fore agreed with Rosni to support secretly the States General, in conjunction 
with France, lest their weakness and despair should bring them again under 
the enormous dominion of Spain.(.3) 

While James was taking these salutary steps for setmring tranquillity, 
both foreign and domestic, a conspiracy wus hatching to subvert the govern¬ 
ment, and to place on the thirone of England Araiiells Stuart, the king s 
cousin-german, equally descended with him from Heuiy Watson and 

Clarke, two Cathuic priests, were accused of hatcliiiigtne plot, and executed 
for their share in it. But the chief conspirators were lord Cobham and his 
brother Mr. Broke, lord Grey, sir Griffin Markham, sir Wdter Haleigh, and 
other discarded courtiers, 'rhese daring and ambitious spirits meeting fre¬ 
quently together, and believing the whole nation as dissatisfied as themselves, 
had entertained very criniinaf projects; and some of them, us appeared on 
their trial, had even entered into a correspondence with Aremberg, the Fle¬ 
mish ambassador, in order to disturb the new settlement of the crown, (t) 
Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were pardoned, after they had laid their 
heads upon the block ; Broke was executed, and Raleigh reprieved.(i) Ho 
remained, however, in confinement many years. 

Soon after surmounting this danger, the king was engaged in a smne of 
business mate wited to his temper, and in which he was highly ambitious of 
making a figure. Of all the qualities that mark the character of James, he 
was by none so much distinguished as by the pedantic vanity of being thought 
to excel in school-leaming.(6) This vanity was much heightened by the 


(I) Mim. dr AOte. 

(S) WiDwooAvol. ii. 
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(4) Slalt TtiaU, vol. i. 
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(W Jsibm’s usduitry, which led bioi to display bis lesiuins upon all quHSions. onli 

Muld have drawn upon bini contempt os a scholar; for bis hook, eiilitieil ^iMi/itva 
Dnan, which contains certain precepts reletire to the an of gpveriiineiit. odiliesseii lo 
hi. sou prince Henry, must be sTIowm, notwithstanding tbe sphsequeiit alteranoiis anil 
refinements in national taste, not only to lie no conteniplihle performance, Dnt lo lie 
eqnol to the works of most colsmporaryniilbors, both in purity of styjs Justness of 
composition. If he wrote concerning witches and appariiions; who in tw nn. M uis 
tagaciom Hume observes, did not admit tha reality of tbrw hcUtioni hetagsr^f be has 
compoM'd ji coDiDieniiiry on the Ketolalioiitp iind inofw i lie pope to be Aotichnel i 
not a ■iniilar reproach be eateiidcd to the famous Napier ?— and eren to the great Weer- 
•oii } who lired at a time when leanaiug aud pbil^pbr were more advanced than during 
the reign ofdaoica I. 
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flattery he met with from hie English courtien^ bat espeoially tboee of the 
ecoleeiastical order; and he was eager for an opportuiuty of displaying his 
theological talents, of all others most admired in that age, to the whole body 
of hia new subjects. Such an opportunity was now oflierM him, by a petition 
from the Puritans, fur reforming certain tenets of the est^Iisfaed church. 
Under pretence of finding expedients which might reconcile the parties, the 
king called a conference at Hampton-oourt, and gave the petitioners hopes 
of an imiiartiul debate ; though nothing apiiears to have been farther from 
bispiiruuse. Tiiia matter will requite some illustration. 

The Puritans, whom I have formerly had occasion to mention,(1) formed 
a sect which secretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any sepa¬ 
rate worship or discipline. They frequenteil no dissenting congregatinns, 
because there were none such in the kingdom; uniformity of religion being, 
ill that age, thought absolutely iieoessary to the support of government, if 
not to the very existence of civil society, by men of ml ranks and characters. 
But they maintained, that they themselves were the only pure church; that 
their principles and practices ought to be establi^ed by law, and that none 
else deserved to be tolerated. 1 n consequence of this way of thinking, the 
]Miritaiiicul clergy frequently refused to comply with the legal ceremonies, 
and were deprived of their livings, if not otherwise punished, during tlie 
reign of Elizabeth; yet so little iufluence had these severities upon the party, 
that no less than seven hundred and fifty clergymen signed the petition to 
the king for the farther reformation of the churcb.(tf) 

As J,imeH had been educated in thd religion of the church of Scotland, 
wliich was nearly the same with that which the Puritans wanted to establish 
ill England, and ns he had written, at a very early period of life, a commen¬ 
tary oil the Revelations, in which he had proved the pope to be Antichrist, 
iiiul Modern Home the W'hore of Babylon in Scripture, these enthusiastic 
zealots ho|icd to see the sanctuary thoroughly purified, and every remaining 
rag of the whore torn away. The impurities of which they chiefly com- 
pl lined were the episcopal vestments, and cettain liiinnless ceremonies, be- 
einiie venerable from age and preceding use, which the moderation of the 
eliurch of England hadiretained at the Reformation ; such as the use of the 
ring in marriage, the cross in baptism, and the reverence of bowing at the 
name of Jesus. If the king shuuld not utterly abolish these abominations, 
they flattered tbeniseives that he would at least abate tlie rigour of the laws 
iigiiiiist noncooforniity. 

.R‘i< although James, in youth, had strongly imbibed the Calvinistioal doc¬ 
trines, his mind had now taken a contrary bias. The mure he knew the pu- 
ritaiiii'ul eJergy, the less favour ho bore them. He had remarked in their 
NaittisU brethren a violent turn towards republican maxims; end he had 
found, that the same lofty pretensions, which dictated their familiar ad¬ 
dresses to their Maker, induced them to take still greater fr^ums with 
their earthly sovereign. They had disputed his tenets, end counteracted 
Ins commands. Such liberties could hardly have recommended them to any 
jiniice, and aiade them peculiarly obnoxious to James, whose head was SUM 
witn lofty notions of kingship and high prerogative, as well aa of hia theolo- 
fJ!. supremacy. Besides, be dnaded the 

'Ini’? *•'« Purituiw had acquii^ m both kiiudoms; and being 
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nt the oonferenoe. From arhiter, the king tamed principal dilutant, and 
frequentiy repeated the epiacopal maxim; " No bishop, no king I" The 
bishops, and other courtiers, in ^eir turn, were very libem in their applause 
of the royal theologian. “ 1 have often heard that the royalty and priest- 
“ hood were united," said chancellor Egerton, "but never saw it verified till 
" now." And Whitrift, archbishop of Canterbury, exclaimed, '* that he 
*' verily bdieved the king spoke by the special aasistaiiee of God's spirit l"(l) 
Little wonder, after so much flattery from the church and its adherents, that 
the Puritans were enjoined by the king to conform. They obtained, how¬ 
ever, a few alterations in the liturgy ; and pleaded hard for the revival of 
certain assemblies, which they colled propkeegingi, and which had been sup- 
])re«ed by Elisabeth, nt dangerous to the state. This demand roused all 
James's cooler; and he delivered himself in a siwech, which distinctly shows 
the noUtical considerations that determined him in his choice of religious 
parties. “ If you aim at a Scottish presbytery," replied he, “ it agrees ns 
“ well with monarchy as God and the Devil. There Jack, and Tom, and 

WiU, and Dick, shall meet and censure me and my council: therefore I 
" reiterate my former speech; U Roi t’avuera. Stay, I pray, for one seven 
“ years before you demand; and then, if you find me grow purfie and fat, I 
" may perchance hearken unto you; for that government will keep me in 
“ wind, and give me work enougn."(2) 

The assembly in which the king next displayed his learning and eloquence 
was of a very different complexion. The meeting of the great council of the 
nation had hitherto been delayed fVom a dread of the plague, which hod 
latdy broke out in London, and there raged to such a denee, that above 
thirty thousand persons are supposed to have died of it, although the city 
and suburbs did - not then contain two hundred thousand inhabitants. At 
length, however, the plague subsided, and the parliament was convened. 
The speech which Jamps made on that occasion fully displays his character. 
Though by no means deficient either in style or matter, it wants that ma¬ 
jestic brevityand reserve which becomes a king in addressing his subjects 
from the throne. “ Shull 1 ever," said he, " nay can I ever be able, or rather 
“ so unable, in memory, as to forget your unexpected retdiness and sla- 
“ crity—your ever memorable resolution, and the most wonderful conjuno 
“ tion and harmony of your hearts, in declaring and embracing me as your 
" undoubted and lawful king and governor t or shall it ever be blotted out 

of mind, how, at my first entrance into this kingdom, the people of all 
“ sorts rid and ran, nay rather flew, to meet me^ their eyes flaming nothing 
" but sparkles of affection, their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but 
" sounos of joy; their hands, feet, and all the rest of their members, in ^ 
" their gestures discovering a passionate longing to meet their new sove- 
" reign r He next expatiated on the manifold blessings which the English 
had received in his person ; and concluded with observing, that the measure 
of their happiness would be full, if England and Scotland were united in one 
kingdom. " 1 am the husband," added he, “ and the whole island is my 
wife; and I hope no one will be so unreasonable as to think, that a 
“ Christian king under the Gospel can be a polygamist, and the husband of 
“ two wive8.”(^ 

The following words, in a letter from ,Tames to the parliament, on the 
some subject, is more to the purpose. " It is in you now," says he, “ to 
" make m'dioloe—to procure prosperity and increase of greatnra to me 
“ and mine, you and yours; and by the away-taking of that partition-wall, 

*' which already, by ffiiiljipiiiilili iii i. in my blood is rent asunder, to esta- 
'* bliA my throne and '^ir body politic in a perpetuid and flourishing 
“ peace." This was indM an important and desirable oljject: and so much 
was James's heart set upon effectually removing all division between ^e 
two kingdoms, and so sure did be think himself of accomplishing his abn, 
that he assumed the title of king of Great Britain; quartered St Andrew's 
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Giogg with St. George’s; and, in order to give a gei»raHdea of the peaoeful 
of auch M inion, the iron doors of ^e frontier towns were con- 
belted plough-shares/l) But the minds of men were not yet npe for 
sdutaX mfasure. The remembrance of former hostili ties was too re¬ 
cent fo adnS of a cordial friendshio; the animosity tetween the two nations 
S only be aUayed by time. Tie complaisance of the parliMent to the 
king theJefore, cirried them no farther Aan to appoint forty-f^ EngljA 
to meet with thirty-one Scottish commissioners, in order to ^liberate con- 
cernuTg the terms of an union, without any power of making advances 
towards its final establi8hment.(8) . 

The commons discovered more judgment of national interest, in some 
other points in which they opposed the crown; and fuUy showed, that a bold 
spirit of freedom, if not a liberal manner of thinking, was become general 
ainong them. It hud been usual during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as in 
more early periods of the English government, for the chancellor to exert a 
discretionary authority, of issuing new writs for supplying the plare® of such 
members as he judged incapable of attending on account of their M state of 
healtli, or any other Impediment.(.S) This dawerous preroptive James 
ventured to exercise in the case of sir Francis Goodwin. The chanceUor 
declaied his seat vacated, and issued a writ for a new election. But the 
commons, whose eyes were now opened, saw the pernicious consequenoes 
of such a power, and asserted their right of judging solely in their own elec¬ 
tions and returns. “By this course," smd a member, "achanceUor may 
“ call a parliament consisting of what {iersons he pleases. Any suggestion, 
“ by any person, may be the cause of sending a new writ. It is conm to 
" tms piam question, wliether the chancery or the parliiunent ought to have 
“ authority ?''(♦) The king was obliged to yield the point; and that right, 
SO essentiJ to public liberty, has ever since been regarded as a privile^ in¬ 
herent in the house of commons, though at that time rendered doubtful 
through the negligence of former parliaments. . 

Nor did the spirit and judgment of the edmmons appear onljr in their 
vigoroui exertitms in defence of their own privilejres: tney extended their 
attention to the commewial part of the nation, and endeavoured, though at 
that time in vain* to free trade from those shackles which the iU-judged 
|K>liey of Elizabeth had imposed upon it.{5) James had already, of his own 
accord, called in and annulled the numerous patents for monopolies which 
had been granted by that princess, and which fettered every species of do¬ 
mestic industry; but the exclusive companies still remained, another sj^ies 
of monopolies, by which almost all foreign trade was brought into the nan^ 
of a few rapacious engrossers, and aU prospect of future iinprovement in 
commerce sacrificed to a temporary advantage to the crown. The commons 
also attempted to free the landed interest from the burdelt of wardships, and 
the body of the people from the oppression of purveyiince.(<<)' It will there¬ 
fore be proper here to give some account of toese grievous remains of the 
feudal ^vernment. 

The right of purveyance was an andent prerogative, by which the offidin 
of the crown could, at pleasure, take provisions for the kin^s household, 
whithersoever hd travelled, from dH the nei^bouring counties, and n^e 
use of the horses and carriages of the farmerq.. The price of these provisions 
and services was fixed and stated; but the pkynient of the nmne, was often 
distant and unoeitsin, and the rates were always much inferior te the usual 
market price; so that purveyance, besides the slavere of it, was alwiws re¬ 
garded as a heavy biinlen, and, being arbitrary and casuid, was liable to 
great abuses. Elizabeth made use of it to victual her navy during the first 
years of her reigii.(7) M'ardship, though the most tegular and legal of ^ 
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imooBltiona by prerogative, wa* also on bumiliating badge of alavery, and 
nnoiwlve to all the eonnderable families among the nobility and gentry. 
Wb^an estate devolved to a female, the king would oblige her to mar^ 
whom he pleased ; and whether the heir was male or female, llie crown en- 
ioved the whole profits of the estate during the minority.(l) These impo¬ 
sitions had been often complained of; and the commons now proposed to 
compound with the king for them, by a secure and independent revenue. 
The^nofit which the crown reaped from wardship and purveyance was 
accordingly estimated; but, after some debates in the lower house, and a con¬ 
ference with the lords on the subject, it was found to contain more difficul¬ 
ties than could at that time be easily surmounted, and therefore no further 
progress was made in the business. 

s£on after the rising of parijament, a treaty of peace, which had been 
some time in agitation, was finally concluded with Spain. And although the 
war between Philip II. and Elizabeth appears to have been continu^ from 
personal ammosity rather than any contrariety of political inter^ts between 
their subjects, this treaty was generally dishked by the English nation, as 
it checked the spirit of enterprise, so prevalent in that age, and contained 
some articles which seemed prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth. But 
these articles, so far at least as they regarded supplies, were never executed 
by James; who had, by a secret article, as 1 have formerly h^ “>^0" t? 
observe, expressly reserved the power of sending assistance to the United 

* *Diirii^thi8 season of peace and tranquillity was brought to light one of 
the most diabolical plots of which there is any record in the history of man- 
kind. Tho conspiracy to which I allude is the oukpowdeh trkasoNs'^A 
scheme so infernally dark will require some eluridation. 

The Roman Catholics in general were much disappomted. and even ex^ 
iicrated, by the king's conduct in religious matters. He was not «nly the 
‘on of the unartunlte Mary, whose life they believed to have been sacrifice 
to their cause; but, in order to quiet opposition, and make bis acc^ion to 
the throne of England more easy, he had given them hope# that he would 
olerate theirreligion. They therefore expected greal favour and iiiilulgenM 
inderhis government. But they soon disrovered their mist^e ; and, equally 
lurprised ^d enraged, when they found James had resolved to execute the 
•igirouB laws enacted against them, they determined on vengcan^. Some 
.f the most zealous of the party, under the dirwtion of Garnet the superior 
.f the Jesuits in England, conspired to exterminate, at one Mow, the most 
lowerful of their enemies in this kingdom; and, in co^quence of “low 
0 re-establish the Catholic faith. 'T'heir conspiriwy had for ™ 

estruction of ^ king and parliament. For this piirTOse, they lod^^ 
hirty-six buirels of gunpowder in a vault beiiMth the House of Lords, 
sually let as a coal-(5nur, and which had been hired by Percy, a near rela- 
ion ^ the fcmily of Northumberland, and one "fth* 
fixed for the execution of the plot was the 
ay appointed fogjhe meeting of the parBament; wbe®‘b* 
mice of Wales were expected to be m the house, together with 
ubility and gentry. The rest of the royal family wore lauzed. and all 
ispatched, ^pt the princesa Elizabetii, James a youngest daughter, yet 
i Infant, who via to be raised tjp the throne under the ««• of » Catholic 

'Tte‘"itiLd day at length drew nigh, and the “'*2 

ith the strongest assurance of suctsess. Nor without re^m, for 

IC horrid secret had .been communicated to abwe t^^tJ ^ 

orse, no pity, no fear of punishment, no hope of reward, hi®* ““J 

le accomplire, after more than twelve months, either “h"f 

iracy, or to make a discovery of it. But the holy fiiry by which they wwe 
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actuated, thoagli It had extingnidied in th^ breiata aveiy genarena aenti* 
meat, end every idfiih motive, yet left them euaceptible to thorn bigoted 
paiti^tiei by which it wae inspirw, and which fortunately saved the nadon. 
A abort time before the meeting of parliament, lord Monteagle, a Catholic 
nobleman, whose father, lord Morley, had been a great sufferer during the 
reign of Elizabeth, on account of his attachment to pepery, received the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

" My Lord, out of the love I bear to some of your fHends, I have a care of 
" your presei-vation: therefore I would adviae you, as yon tender your life, 
" to devise some excuse to sliift off your attemknce at this parliament; for 
" Ood and man have resolved to punish the wickedniM of this time. And 
“ think not slightly of this advertisement; but retire yourself into your 
" country, whore you may expect the event in safety; for, though tliere be 
" no appearance of any stir, yet I say they will receive a Urrible blow this 
“ parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This council is 
“ not to be contemned; because it may do you good, and can do you no 
“ harm, for the danger is past as soon as yon have burned the letter: and I 
" hope God will give you the grace to make good use of it, to whose holy 

^tection 1 commend you.”(l) 

Though Monteagle was inclined to think this a foolish attempt to expose 
him to ridicule, by frightening him from attending his duty in parliamnt, 
ho judged it safest to carry the letter to lord Salisbury, secretary of state, 
^sbury cither did or pretended to think it a light matter; so tliat all far- 
MM uujuiry WHS dropt, till the king, who had been for some time at Royston, 
rmrneAto town. To the timid sagacity of James, the matter apiieared in 
a awe important point of view, hrom the serious and earnest style of the 
letter, he conjectured that it intimated some dark and dangerous design 
B^nst the state; and many particular expressions in it, sucli us areal, iiul- 
aea, Ma-len iefe blow, yet the mthor$ eoneoaleil, seemed to denote some 
contrivance hy gunpwder. It was, therefor^i, thought prcm to inspect all 
tte vaulte liefow the two houses of parliament. This inaction, hoover, 
»i!If Sclayed^iH the day bMore the,meeting of the great council of 

m nation ; whOT, on searching the vantti beneath the Hougwjf Lords, tlie 



ried to the Tower. 

Flanders, on account of his determined 
trust^wiih Catholic cause. He was accordingly en- 

^ eitei'P"**- The matches, and 

He at ?***’"* "•'® *•'*“*» fii|nd in his pocket. 

P** insolence and obstitjacy only refuse to 
c ‘ «*F“»‘ng the utmost regnt, that he had lost 
aweetwing hisAath, by taking ven- 
M^tttde *!’*'?***•(*) Bat tftet some days coufinemei|and 

“scoierV^of Jll rack/gud he mad^ fuU 

milv we™ “>en of ancient fa- 

great a Ofime hva ^'*«!*’i*"** unsmitted character; jnetigated alone to so 
wring tfieir believe that they were 

arrwt^*Vi!Mi^"!3!i^7* Sr’’'®™,*" Iswdon, an hearing that Fawkca was 
their associates was alnolj a^'ch^re; where sir Everard Dighv, one of 
who was then at ®'^-’ *" the princeaa Elizabeth, 

t*mV to art hoKr A."'"?*®” * *" *’’•* '“““‘f- TheyVled in their aU 

W jTtiLln td ««»‘y ™« apon them: and they 

-a™ an taken imd exaeuted exceid three, who fell a aai^fioa to tLlr deap^ 
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prided, By these meona Ulster, from beiap the most wild and dlawderly 
province in Ireland, soon became die most cmlieed and best ctthivatoA part 
uf the idand.(l) 

But whatever domestic advantages mirtt resnit flrora James’s pacific dis¬ 
position, H gradoidly lost him the affections of his people, as it made him 

itvmrf wnp htr notmflmftnna byi/I <>Annaaatnna fflus slwmssO.. m _ t!_i_ 


availing speculations, which left him no time fur public business, at last di¬ 
vested his political character of all claim to respect, and rendered him 
equally contemptible at home and abroad. This contempt was increased by 
a disadvantageous comparison between the kiim and the prince ^ Wales. ’ 

Though youth and royal birth, embellished by the flattering rays of hope, 
prepouess men strongly in favour of an heir apparent to the crown, Henry, 
JamM B eldest son, independent of such circumstances, seems to have poe- 
sessed gr^t and real merit. Although he had now almost reached his 
e^^nth year, neither the illusions of passion nor of rank bad ever seduced 
bun mtu any irregular pleasures: business ahd amintion alone engaged his 
heart, ^ occupied his mind. Had he lived to come to the tiirone, he might 
probably have promoted the glory more than the happioess of his poopleihiB 
duposition being strragly turned to war. Of tiiis we have a remarkaUe in- 
stance. When the French ambassador took leave of him, and asked his 
wmmands for Fttmee, he found him employed in the exercise of the pike: 

I ml your king, said Henry," in whift occupation you left me engai^'’{S') 
nil deaths wbif»i was sudden, diffiiiuvl tltwaiin-timif 


nAlmes..' fTl.- 1 . • • 'r " —-Ae« UOVTAa bUCIl WH PIT 

.if ^ “* however, on opening hia body, found no symptoni 

to such an optnioD.(a) r -w 

hi.“.ll!u2i“ '■“‘‘.““e *?“ne8a, which drew on him more odium than either 

love of amnaement; namely, an 
’vovthlesstfavouritea. 11118 passion ap- 
p^ so much Jhe more ludicrous, though less detestable, that it doea not 

sem to have containedvany thing criminal in it.(4) . 

The first and mort odious of these favourites was Robert Oik a young 
CTmW^inLoS^ .Scolluid. When about twenty^ il agl 

mSSLT *0" 1>“ '*»f accomplish. 

*® "oommend him to James, who, th^h 

£qu«Uy struck with this ijuidant. and «i 4 >K #ii« 


TjT L oompBMion: ore 


to bo loda o i in the palsce, 
i Olid be nhae^ paid him 
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tial fondncM, intan^ovea with selfish v«nity, the king soon knighted hb 
favonrite; created him viscount Rochester, honoured him with the Garter, 
brinight him into the privy council, and, without assigning him any jurticulsr 
ofiice, gave hint the supreme direction of his afihir8.(l) 

Tim minion, however, was not so modi elated by his sudden elevation, as 
not to be sensible of his own itoorance and inexperience. He had recourse 
to tbe advice of a Mead, and found a judicious and sincere counsellor in sir 
Thomas Overbuiy; by whose means he enjoyed for a time, what is veri- 
rare, the highest favour of tiie mince without being hated by the people. 
Nothing, in a word, seemed wanting to complete his happiness but a kind 
mistiess; and such a ond soon printed herself, in lady rVancea Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Sufiblk, aimilar to himself in weakness of uaderstand- 
iog, and equal in. personal attractions. 

^This lady, when bat thirteen years of age, had unfortunat^ been mar' 
tied to the earl of Essex, from the kinga too eager desire of uniting the 
families of Howard and Devereux; and as her husband was only fourtMO, it 
was thought proper to aOnd him on his travels till they ^ould arrive at we 
age of puberty. But such separations are always dan^rous, whatever nay 
be the age of the parties. Marriage awakens certain ideas in tlie female 
mind, which are best composed in tbe arms of a husband. Of this truth, 
Essex bad melancholy exjierienGe. Lady Frances, during his absence, bad 
mned her heart to ^e allurements of love; and iilthou^ on his return to 
England, after travelling four years, he was pleased to find his countess in 
all the bloom of youth and beauty, he had the mortification to discover that 
her affections were totally alienat^ from him. Thourt forced by her pa¬ 
rents to share his bed, she persisted in denying him the dues of marriagr. 
At length, disgusted by such coldness, he separated himself from her, and 
left her to pursue her own inclinations. This was what she wanted. Thi’ 
high fortune and splendid accomplishnients of the favourite hud taken entire 
possessioB of her soul: and she thought that, so long as she refused to wn- 
summate hen marriage with^Essex, she could never be deemed his wife; 
consequently, that a separation and divorce might still open the way to a 
new marriage with her beloved Rochester. He himself avas of the same 
also desirous of sudi an union. Paradoxical ns it may seem. 


themselves in all the gratifications of love, and though they had frequent o^ 
portunity of intercourse, they yet found themselves unhappy, because the 
tie between them was not indissoluble, and seem both to have been alike im- 
pntient to crown their attachment with the sanction of tbe church. A tf- 
vorce was accordingly procured, through the influence of the king, and the 
oo-opersUoa of Essex; and, in order to preserve the countess from Iming 
any rank by her new marriagw, Rochester was created earl of Someraet.(8) 

This amour and its consequences afford an awful lesson on the fatal effects 
of licentious love; but at the same time prove, that vice is leas dangpoua 
than folly in the intercourse of the sexes, when connected with the intrigues 
et a court. Though sir Thomas Overbury, without any scruple, h^ enroll* 
raged bis firiand's passion for the countess of Essex, while he considered it 
merely as mt of gallantry, his prudence was alarmed rt the idea of 
marriage. And he represented to Rochester, nirt only how invidious ai^ 
difficuR an midertakliw it would prove to get her divorcro from^her husband, 
'bat how shameful it wonldte to take to his own MAp profligate woman, 
who, ahhongh married to a .ymiag nobleman of the flrst nuik, had not stm* 
pled te prootitute her dnrbeter, and bestow her favours on the object of a 
capridons and mommitary impidse; on a lover who she must suppose would 
desert her on the first vwiable gust of loose desire. 

Rochester was so weak as to reveal this conversation to the countea^ and 
•o baae aa to enter into her vindicUvo views; to swear vengeimce a^ gitis t 
his friend, for the strongest instance he could receive of faia fidautf. Bome 
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mntrivance wm ceceBary for the execution of their diulx^^ echeme. 
Overbury'e conduct was misrepresented to tiie king, who gwted s warrant 
for wmmitting him to the Tower; where he •“f J*"®. 

cnrc^, and Rodiester’s marriage with the countess Nor did this 

suc«k or the misery of the prisoner, who was deha^ the sight even of 
his nearest relations, satisfy the vengeanw of ftat violent woman. She en¬ 
gaged her husband and her unde, the earl of North^pton, in the atrocious 
amign of taking off Overbnry by poison ;(1) and they, in injunction with 
sir *^ervi8 Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, at length effected their cruel 


^ '/hough the precipitation with which Overbury'a fune^ was hum^ over 
immediately bred a strung suspicion of the cause of his death, the luU pnmf 
of the criirie was not brought to light tiU some years after; when it was duh 
covered by means of an apothecary's servant, who had been employed m 
making up the poisons, and the whole labyrinth of guilt distinctly traced to 

its source.(S) . , . . ,. . i j 

But although Somerset had so long escaped the mquiry of justice, he h^ 
not escaped the scrutiny of conscience, which continually pointed to him his 
murdered friend; and even within the circle of a court, amid the blan^- 
nients of flattery and of love, struck him with the representation of his se^ 
cret enormity, and diffused over his mind a deep melancholy, which was 
neither to be dispelled by the smiles of beauty nor the rays of royal favour, 
'file graces of his person gradually disappeared, and his gaiety and politeness 
were lost in sullenness and silence. • 

'I’he king, whose affections had been caught by these superficial accont- 
plishments, finding his favourite no longer contribute to his amusement, and 
unable to account for so remarkable a change, more readily listened to the 
accusations brought against him. A rigorous inquiry was ordered; and So¬ 
merset and his countess were found guUty, but pardoned through the indis¬ 
creet lenity of James. 'I’licy languished out their remaining years, which 
were many and miserable, in infiuny and obscqrity; alike baang and hated 
by each other.(3) Sir Jervis Elvis and the inferior criminals suffered the 
punishment due'to theif guilt. 


LETTER II. 

England and Scotland, from the Mite of Uuchingtiam to the Peatk of 
Jamet /. tit 1685. 


Tiis fall of Somerset, and his banishment from court, opened the way for a 
new favourite to rise at once to the highest honours. George Villieru, an 
English gentleman, of an engaging figure, and in all the bloom of twentv- 
one, had already attracted the eye of James; and, at the intercession of tM 
queen, hud been appointed cup-bearer. (4) This oflSce, so hai^y suited to 
youth and beauty, but which, when they become the cause of peouliar favour, 
revives in the mind certain Grecian allusions, mig^t well nave oonteuted 
Villiers, and have attached him to the king's person; nor would such a 
rhuioc have been ocimred, except by the cynM^y severe.(5) But the pre- 
fuse bounty of James induced him, in the conrw of a few years, contrary to 
all the rules of prudence and politics, to create his million viscount Vilheia, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingh^, knight of the Garter, master of the 


(I) Stele 7ria/a, v«l. i. 

(t) IUhI. 

(» Ksaasi. 
to iUakwoitli.vol. i. 

(U Jsniet, who sfTvcIed suscitr sad deusn in bU most trittins cnocerut, iosUled, wo 
an uild, on Uk uniuoiir oftbs qnteu's •oliciting tbii oSce for Villiers, as au apofory 
to tha world for his sadden piedilcctioo in favour of that yoougfeiiUoman. Coke, p.d6. 
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horse, chief justice in Eyre, warden of the Cinque Ports, master of the Kinir’s 
Bench, steward of Westminster, constable of Windsor, and lord high admi¬ 
ral of EnglBnd.{l) 

This rapid advancement of Villiera, which rendered him for ever rash and 
insolent, involved the king in new necessities, in order to supply the ex¬ 
travagance of his minion. A price had been already affixed to every rank of 
noliility, and the title of Baronet invented, and currently sold for one thou¬ 
sand pounds, to supply the profusion of Somerset.(S) Some new expedient 
must now be suggested; and one very unpopular, though certainly less dis¬ 
graceful than the former, was embraced; the cautionary towns were de¬ 
livered up to the Dutch for a sum of money. These towns, as I have former¬ 
ly had occasion to notice,(3) were the Brill, Flushing, and Ramakins; three 
important places, which Elisabeth had got consign^ into her hands by the 
United Provinces, on entering into war with Spain, as a security fur the re- 
jiayment of the money which she might disburse on their account. Part of 
the debt, whi^ at one time amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds, 
Mas already discharged ; and the remainder, after making an allou'unce for 
the annual expense of the garrisons, was agreed to ^ paid on the surrender 
of the furtreBses.(4) This seems to have been all that impartial justice could 
demand, yet the English nation was highly dissatisfied with the transaction; 
and it must be owned, that a politic prince would have been slow in relin¬ 
quishing possessions, on whatever conditions obtained, w'hich enabled him to 
hold in a degree of subjection so cons^erable a neigbouriiig state as the re¬ 
public of Holland. 

The next measure in which James engaged rendered him as unpopular in 
Seotland as he was already in England. It was an attempt to establish a 
conformity in worship and discipline between tbe churches of the two king¬ 
doms ; a project which he had long held in contemplation, and toward the 
completion of which he had taken some introductory steps. But the prin¬ 
cipal part of tbe business was reserved till the king should pay a visit to his 
native country. Such a jouriiey he now undertook. This naturally leads 
us to consider the afifairs of Scotland. , 

It might have been readily foreseen by the Scots, iriien the crown of Elng- 
land devolved upon James, that tbe inderandency of their kingdom, for 
which their ancestors hud shed so much Mood, would thenceforth be lost; 
and that, if both kingdoms persevered in maintaining separate laws and 
parliaments, the weaker must feel its inferiority more sensibly than if it 
had been subdued by force of armu. But tliis idea did not generally occur 
to the Scottish nobles, formerly so jealous of tbe power as well us of the 
prert^tives of their princes ; and as James was daily giving new prooih 
of his friendship and partiality to his countrymen, by loading them with 
riches and honours, the hope of his favour concurred with tbe dread of bis 
power in taming their fierce and independent spirits. The will of their 
sovereign became tbe supreme law in Scotland. Meanwhile the nobles, left 
in full possession of their feudal jurisdiction over their own vassals, exhaust¬ 
ing their fortunes by the expense of frequent attendance upon the English 
court, and by attempts to imitate the manners and luxury of their more 
wealthy neighbours, multiplied .exactions upon the peojde; who durst hardly 
utter complaints, which they knew would never reach the ear of their sove- 
rel({n, or rendered too feeble to move him to grant them<sedresB.( J) Thua 
subjected at once to the absolute will of a monarch, and to the oppressive 
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r all the obligatiojis of virtue, to have been a free s'tt. (nut. Mr. vol. 
Enslivb queen took advantage of the neceeiities of tbe inhnt lupnbTic, to 
^two poMoeiion of tbe eaiitinnaiy towns, ia certain ; anil tbe Dutch, now beceow mure 
opolent, took advantage of James’s neeewiiies to set them bsck sgain. Justice sod 
noeroeitT were in bath caeei, si in mmt tranuctions betwaen nations, cnlirelr ont of 
tot qoestion. - 

(■1) Robertson, HirtfScM. vol. ii. Hnniv, Hut. Eng. vol. vi. 
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Jnriidlctton of an M^itoency, ScotlHnd niifered aU tfaeminria pwuliarto 
both theae forma of govemment. Ita kingi were de^ta» Ua noUoa were 
atavea and tyranta, and the people groaned under the rigoreua domination of 
li^h.(l) 

There waa one privilen, however, whidi the Seottiah nobility in general, 
and the great My of the people, were equalljr aealoua in protectH^ againat 
the encroachmenta of the crown, namely, the independent of their church 
or kirk. The cauae of thia real deaervea to be traM. 

IMvinei are divided in regard to the government of the primitive church. 
It appeaia,’however, to have been that of the moat perfect emiality among 
the Cnriatian teachera, who were diatinguiahed by the name of Preabyten; 
an appellation expreaaive of their mvity and wiadom, aa well aa of their age. 
But toe moat perfect equality of freedom requirea the directing hand of a 
auperior magistrate. Soon made aensible of tiiia by experience, the primi¬ 
tive Christiana were induced-to diooae one of the wiaeat and moat holy among 
tiieir Preabytera, to execute the duties of an eccleaiaatieal governor: and, in 
order to avoid the trouble and confusion of annual or occasional eleetiona, 
his office continued during life, unless in caaea of degradation, on account of 
irregularity of conduct. His jurisdiction conaiated in the administration of 
the sacraments and discipline of the ciiuriffi; in the auperintendency of rdi- 
gknia ceremonies, which imperceptibly incroiaed in number and variety; in 
the consecration of Christian teachera, to whom the ecGleaiaaticai governor 
or iitAsp assigned their respective {unctions; in the management of the 
public funds, and in the determination of all such difterences as the faithful 
were imwilling to expose to the Heathen world.(8) Hence the origin of 
the episcopal hierarchy, which rose to aucli an enormous height under the 
Christian emperors and Roman pontiffs. 

When tiie enormities of the church of Rome, by rousing the indignation 
of the enlightened part of mankind, had called forth a spirit of reformation, 
Aat abhorrence exdted by the vices of Uie clergy waa soon transferred to 
their persons; and thence, by no violent tradmtiun, to the offiima which thev 
enjoyed. It may therefore be presumed, that the same holy fervour which 
abolished the doctrinrt of the Romish church, would also have overturned 
ita ecclesiastical government, in every country where the RAfonnation was 


Germany, and in the Northern kingdom^ such restraint waa imposed on it 
by fee policy of their princes; so feat the ancient episoqial juriadictuH^ 
under a few limitations, was retained in the churches of those countriea. 
But in SwitnnMd and the Netherlands, where fee nature of fee govam- 
mern altowed fell scope to fee spirit of reformation, all pre-eminence rank 
in fee feurvh was destroyed, and an ecclesiastical government eatablifeed, 
mm suitable to fee genius of a republican pidicy, and to fee ideas of fee 
Imermers. This system, which has dnoe oeen called Prtibutttian, was 
ftrmed upon the model of the primitive church. 

It ought, however, to be remarked, that the geniua of fee refurmeis, as 
Jn* *P*rrt of the Reformation and the civil polity, had a share in fee 
eMmlifement of the Presbyterian system. Zuinglius and Calvin, fee apostles 
m Bmtserland, were men of a more austere turn of mind than Lu^r, whose 
Mtenea were genenUy embraced in England, Germany, and fee Norfe of 
jsurone. when •iemnnn..u ^:1l m. ' .I._ l « r^ _ . , 
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mended It to the indtatlon of hk eountrymen. The Scottidi ooBTerte, filled 
with the meet violent evenion aranet Mperjr, and being under no oppre- 
hennone from the dvil power, which the rage of reftirmatlon had humbled, 
with ardour adopted a aystetn ao admirably euited to their predominant pai- 
aion.(I) Ita edecta on their minds were truly aetouighing, if not altogether 
prstematuraL 

A mode of wordiip, the most naked and simpIe*imaginBble, whidi, bor¬ 
rowing nothing from the senses, leaves the mind to repose itself entirely on 
the contemplation of the divine essence, was soon observed to produce great 
commotions in the breast, and in some instances to confound all ranond 
principles of conduct and behaviour. Straining for those extatic raptures, 
the supposed operations of that divine imirit by which they ima^ned them¬ 
selves to be animated; reaching them by short glances, and dnking again 
under the weakness of humanity; the first Presbyterians in Srotland were 
an much occupied in thk mental exercise, that they not only rejected the dd 
of all exterior pomp and ceremony, but fied from every cheerful amusement, 
and beheld with horror the approach of corporeal ddight.(8) 

It was this gloomv fanaticism, which had by degrees infeded all ranks of 
men, and introduced a sullen obstinate spirit mtotne people, that chiefiy in¬ 
duced James to think of extendiim to Scotland the more moderate and cheer¬ 
ful relimon of the church of Enghnd. He had early experienced the. inso¬ 
lence of the Presbyterian clergy; who, under Hie appearance of poverty and 
sanctity, and a zeal for the glory of Qod, and the safety and purity of the 
kirk, had concealed the most dangerous censorial and inquisitorial powers, 
which they sometimes exercised with all the arrogance of a Roman con¬ 
sistory. . 

In I jd'6, when James, by the adviceof a oonventienof estates, had granted 
permission to Huntley, Errol, and other Cathdic noblemen, who hwl beeh 
banished the realm, to return to theb own houses, on giving security for 
their peaceable and dutiful behaviour, a committee of the general assembly 
of the kirk had the audacity td write circular letters to all the tbesbyteriea 
in Scotland, commanding them to publish in all their pulpitSMsn act of ex¬ 
communication against ue pophdi lords, and enjoining them to lay all those 
who were nupteted of favouring popery under the iam$ eenturt by a mm- 
sMrjr Mtntmet, and without ohurvmg the uiwaf formalitiu of trie//|S) (te 
this occasion one of the Presbyterian ministers oeclared from the pulpit, that 
the king, in permitting the popish lords to return, had diaeoveiea toe trea¬ 
chery of hk own heart; that all kings were the devil’e diildien, and that 
Satan had now the guiduce of the court 1(4) Another affirmed, in the pHn- 
cipal churdi of the capital, that the king was pos s essed of a devil, ana that' 
ids subjects might iainuUy rise, and take the sword out of his band !(t) 

In consequence of these inflammatory speeches and audacious prooeeainga, 
the citizens of Edinbui|d> tow, and surrounding the house in which the Court 
of Session wai sitting, and where the king happened to be present, demanded 
some of hk counseUim, whom they named, that they might tear them in pieces. 

On hk refusal, some called, " Bring out the wicked Homan!" while others 
cried, " The swwd of the Lord aim of Gideon!” And James was for some 
time a prisoner in the heart of hk own ca|dtal, and at the mercy of the en- 
ra^ populBOB.(6) 

wit the kings behaviour on that occasion, which was firm and manly, as 
well ae piditiciU, restored him to the good opinion of hk subijects in general 
The populace dkperied, on hk promiung to receive their petitions, when 
preaeoted in a regular form; and thk fanatical inaumotion, uatead of over¬ 
turning, served only to eatablkb the royal authority. Those ooneerned la 
iti aa seonae tindr enthuaiaetic nge had labmded, were filled with apprehea* 
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•km ami terror, at the thoiighti of iiunlted majesty: whUe the body of the 
ueople, iu order to avoid suspicion, or to gain the favour of their prince, con- 
tMded who should be most forward to execute his vengeance.(l) 

A convention of estates being called in January 1597, pronounced the late 
insurrection to be high treason; ordained eveij clergyman to subscribe a 
declaration of his submission to the king’s jurisdiction, in all matters civil 
and crimi^; iirtpowered magistrates to commit instantly to prison any 
minister, who in his sermons should utter anv indecent reflections on the 
Icing’s conduct, and prohibited any ecclesiastical judicatory to meet 'without 
theaing’sliGeace.(S) These ordinances were confirmed the same year, by 
the general assembly of the kirk, which also declared sentences of summary 
excommunication unlawful, and vested in the crown the right of nominating 
ministers to the parishes in the principal towns.(3) 

These were great and necessary steps ; and perhaps James should have 
proceeded no farther in altering the government or worship of the church of 
Scotland. But he was not yet satisfied: he lunged to bring it nearer to the 
episcopal model; and, after various struggles, he acquired sufiicient in¬ 
fluence over the Presbyterian clergy, even before his accession to the crown 
of England, to get an act passed by their ^neral assembly, declaring those 
ministers, on whom the king should confer the vacant bishopricks and abbeys, 
entitled to a vote in pnrlisment.(4) Nor did he stop here. No sooner was 
he firmly seated on the English throne, than he engaged them, though with 
still greater reluctance, to receive the bishops as perpetual presidents, or 
moderators, in their ecclesiastical synfids. 

Tl.e abhorrence of the Presbyterian clergy against episcopacy was still, 
however, very great: nor could all the devices invented nir restraining and 
circumscribing the spiritual jurisdiction of those, who were to be raised to 
these new honours, or the hope of sharing them, allay their jealousy and 
fear.(5) James was therefore sensible, that he never could establish a con¬ 
formity in worship and discipline, between the churches of England and 
Scotland, until he could procure from the Scottish parliament an acknow- 
ledgmeiit of his own supremai^ in all ecclesiastical causes. This was the 
principal object uf hisivisit to his native country: where he proposed to the 
great council of the nation, which was then assembled, that an act might be 
passed, declaring that “ whatever his majesty should determine in regard to 
" the external government of the church, with the consent of the archbishops, 
‘‘ bishops, and a cum|ietent number of the ministers, should have the force of 
"alaw."(6) 

Had this bill received the sanction of parliament, the king's ecclesiastical 

S overnment would have been established in its full extent; as it was not 
eterminml what number of tlie clergy should be deemed competent, and 
their noniuiutioii was left entirely to himself. Some of them protested: they 
■pprehendi^, thev said, that, by means of this new authority, the purity of 
their church would be polluted with all the rites and forms of the church 
of England; and James, dreading clamour and opposition, dropped his 
favounte measure. He was able, however, next year, to extort a vote from 
the nneral assembly of the kirk, for receiving certain ceremonies upon which 
htt heart was more particularly set; namely, kneeling at the sacrament, the 
private administration of it to sick persona, tlie confirmation of children, and 
the observiuice of Christmaa and other feativals.(7) Thus, by an ill-timed 
seal lor msignificant forms, the king betrayed, though in an opposite man- 
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It MOB appeared tlut Uiia precaution vaa not unneoeaeaiy. Tbough 
Rdeicfa’a oommiraion impovered him only to settle on a coaat poaaeaaed by 
savage and barbarous inhaUtanta, he steered his course directly for the river 
OramMW, where he knew there was a £k)aniah town named St. Thomm; and, 
without any provocation, sent a detacnment, under his son and his old aa- 
sociste cMtain Keymla, who had accompanied him in his former vcyajge, to 
dislodge m Spaniards, and take possession of that town ; while he hmself, 
with tbe laraer veaa^, guarded the mouth of the river, in order to obstruct 
such S|»nian ships as Aould attempt the relief of the plBce.(l) The Span¬ 
iards, apprised of *hi« invasion, opposed the landing of the English; as 
they hM ftweseen. Young Raleign was killed by a shot, while animating 
his flowers: Keymis, however, and his surviving companions, not dis¬ 
mayed by the unfortunate accident, took, plundered, and burnt St. Thomas; 
but foiHid in it no booty any way adequate to their expectatioos.(2^ 
Itmi^thave been expected, that these bold adventurers, havii^ over¬ 
come w Imposition, would now have wne in quest of the gold mine, the 

C ut object of their enterprise, as ItieymiB was said to be as well, if not 
ter, acquainted with it than B^igh. But, although that officer affirmed 
be was within a few miles of the plaira, he refused, under the most absurd 
pretences, to carry his companions thither, or to t^e any effectual step for 
again Effing it himself. Struck, as it should seem, with the atrocity of his 
conduct, and with his embarrassing situation, he immediately returned to 
Raleigh with the sorrowful news of his son's death, and the disappointment 
of his followers. The interview, it ntay be conjectured, was not the most 
agreeable that could have ensued between the parties. Under the strong 
. agitation of mind which it occasioned, Keymis, keenly sensible to reproach, 
and foreaeeinp; disgrace, if not an ignominious death, as the reward of his 
violence and importure, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his life. 

The sequel or this delusive and pompous expedition it is still more painful 
to rdate. The adventurers in generm now concluded that they were de¬ 
ceived by Raleigh; that tlie story of the mine had only been invented to 
aSsrd him a pretext for pillaging St. Thomas, the spoils of which, he hoped, 
vmild eiusouraA his fellowers to proceed to the- plunder of other Spanish 
settlements; mat he expected to repair his ruined fortune by such daring 
enterprises, trusting to the riches he should acquire for obtaining a pardon 
from dames; or if mat prospect failed him, that he meant to take refuge 
in some foreign country, where his wealth would secure him an asylum.4.3) 
The iaoonsiderable booty gained by the sack of St. Thomas discouraged hm 
followers, however, from embracing these splendid projects, though it ap¬ 
pears that he had employed many artifices to engage them in his designs. 
Besides, they saw a palpwle absurdity in a fleet, acting under the sanction 
of royal authority, committing depredirtioiis against the allies of the crown: 
they therefore thought it satut, whatever m%ht be th^. inclinations, or 
hew great soever their disappointment, to return immediately to England, 
and carry their leader along with them to answer for his conduct. 

On the exemination of Rideigh and his companions, before the privy 
couniffi, where the fwegoing facts were brought to lij^t, it appeared thM 
the kiag’e tuqucions, in regud to his intentions, had Men well grounded ; 
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that, contrary to- hia inatructiona, be bad eommitted hoatUitiea a^aat tbe 
Eobjeets of bia majeat/a all^, tbe king of Spdn, and had wUfaHjr burned 
and destroyed a town belonging to Uiat prhice; ao that he might Iwye been 
tried either by common law for thia act of viidence, or by miar^ law finr 
breach of orders. But it wim the opinion of the erown-lawyera, aa we learn 
from Bacon,(1) that aa Raleigh atilj lay under an actual attaint for high- 
treason, he could not be brou^t to a new trial for any other crime. Janes, 
therefore, in order to satisfy the court of Madrid, which was very clamo- 
roiia on this occasion, signed the warrant for his execution upon his former 
sentence. 

Raleigh’s behaviour, since his return, had hitherto been beneath the d^p. 
nity of his character. He had counterfeited madness, sickness, and a variety 
of distempers, in order to protract his examination, and enable him to pro¬ 
cure the means of his escape. But finding his fate inevitable, he now col¬ 
lected all his courage, and met death with uie most heroic indifference. Feel¬ 
ing the edge of the axe with which he was to be ^headed, “ 'Tia a sharp 
“ remedy," said he, “ but a sure one for all i]l8!"(«) then calmly laid Us head 
on the block, and received the fatal blow. 

Of all the transactions of a reign distinguished by public discontent, this 
was perhaps the most odious. Men of every condition were filled wi& in¬ 
dignation gainst the court. Even such aa ^nowledged the justice Ra- 
icigh’s punishment, blamed the measure, 'fhey thou^t it cruel to execute 
a sentence, originidly severe, and tacitly pardoned, which bad been so long 
suspended ; and they considered it aJ mean and impolitic, even though a 
new trial had been instituted, to sacrifice to a concerned enemy of Eiunsnd 
the only man in the kingdom whose reputation was high for valour and mi¬ 
litary experience. 

Unhappily for James, the intimate connexions which he was endeavouring 
to form with Spain, in themselves disgustful to tbe nation, increased the 
public dissatisfaction. Gondomar, ambassador from the court of Madrid, a 
roan capable of the most artful •fiatteir, and no stranger to the king’s here¬ 
ditary pride, bad proposed a match between the prince of Wales and the 
s^nd daughter of his Catholic majesty; uid in ordento rendw the tempta¬ 
tion irresistible to the English monarch, whose necessities were well known, 
he gave hopes of an immense fortune with the Spanish prinoeaa Allured Iqr 
the. prospect of that alliance, James, it has been affirmed, was not only in- 
duoM to bring Raleigh to the block, but to abandon the elector Palatine, 
Ins son-in-law, and the Protestant interest in Germany, to the mnbition of 
the house of Austria. 'fMa latter suspicion completed the odium occasioned 
by the former, and roused the attention of parliament. 

We have formerly had occaaon to obaerve(3) in what manner Frederic V. 
elector Palatine, was induced, by the persecute Protestants, to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, contrary to the advice of the king of England, his 
father-in-kw; and how he was chased from that kingdom, and stript of all 
his hereditary dominions, by tbe power of the emperor Ferdinand 1. sup¬ 
ported by the ^anish brancn of the house of Austria, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Evangelical Union, or Protestant body in Germany, though 
Bosisted the UniM Provinces. The news of these disasters no sooner 
feached Endand than the voice of the nation was loud against the king’s 
inactivity. People of Ml ranks were on fire to engage in m def en ce of tho 
^‘Str esse d Palatine, and rescue their Protestant breuiren from tho perieeu- 
tjm of the idolatroua Catindicai, their implacable and cruel euemiea. la 
this quarrel they would (heerfiiUy have marched to the extaeauty of Enrc^, 
have inconsiderately plunged themaelvea into a chaoa of Gorman politica, 
and freely have expended the blood and treasure of the kingdona. They 
foerefore rwarded James’s neutialiW at a bate desertion of tho cause w 
God and of his holy religion: not reneeting, that their interforeoaa la tho 
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'Win on the continent, however agreeable to pioua zeal, could not be jnatified 
on any sonnd maxuna of policy. 

The king's ideas, rdstive to this matter, were not more liberal than those 
of his subjects; but happily, for once, they were more fiiendly to the wel¬ 
fare of the nation. Shocked at the revolt of a people against their ]»ince, 
he refused, on that account, to patroniae the Bohemian F^tastanta, or to be¬ 
stow onhisson-in-lawthetitleof king;(l) although heowned that he had not 
examined their pretensions, privilege, or congtitution.(t!) To have with¬ 
drawn their allegiance from tWr sovereign, under whatever circumstances, 
was, in his eyes, an enormous crime, and a sufficient reason for denying 
them any support; as if subjects must be ever in the wrong, when they 
stand in opposition to those who have acquired or assumed authority over 
them, how much soever that authority may have been abused! 

The Spanish match is likewise allowed to have had some influence upon 
the political sentiments of dames, on this occasion. He flattered himself 
that, in consequence of his son’s marria^ with the infanta, and the intimate 
connexions it would form Iietween England and Spain, besides other advan¬ 
tages, the restitution of the Palatinate might be procured from motives of 
mere friendship. The principal members of the House of Commons, how¬ 
ever, thought very differently: that projected marriage was the great ob¬ 
ject of their terror. 'J'hey saw no gim that could result from it, but were 
apprehensive of a multitude of evils, which, as the guardians of public 
liberty and general happiness, they thought it their duty to prevent. They 
accordingly framed a remonstrance to the king, representing tho enormous 
growth of the Austrian uower, become dangerous to the liberties of Europe, 
and the alarming progress of the Catholic religion in England: And they 
intreated his majesty instantly to take arms in defence of the Palatine ; to 
turn his sword against Spain, whose treasures were the chief support of the 
Catholic interest over Europe; and to exclude all hope of the toleration or 
re-establishment of popery in the kingdom, by entering into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his son Charles, but with a Protestant princess. Yet 
more effectually ^ extinguish that idolatrous worship, they requested that 
the fines and confiseations to which the Catholics were subject, by law, 
should lie levied with the utmost riraur ; and that the children of such as 
refused to conform to the established worship should be taken from their pa¬ 
rents, and committed to the care of Protestant divines and schoolmastera.(S) 
Inflamed with indignation at hearing of these instructions, which militated 
against all his favourite maxims of government, James instantly wrote to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, commanding him to admonirii the 
members, in his majesty's name, not to presume to merfdie with any thing 
that reffardtd his goternmmt, or with deep matters of state, as above their 
reach and capacity ; and especially not to touch on his son’s marriage with 
n daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or any other 
«f his frieqds and canfederates.(i) Conscious of their strength ana popu- 
jarity, the commons were rather roused than intimidated by this imperious 
lettCT. Along with a new remonstrance they returned the former, which 
u^cn withdrawn ; and maintained, that Uiey were entitled to intirposf 
with ^eir eeuswl in nU mtuttri gosemaieiit; and that entire freedom of 
spcMh, in their debates on pnUio business, was their aneunt and ttndoubted 
iHkerilanee transmitted to them Ji-om their aneeslort.(S) 

The king a reply was keen and ready. He brtd the house, that their re- 
mimstranoe waa more like a denunciation of war *b»o an address of duttful 
and loyal subjecte j that their pretension to inquire into all state affurs, 
without uception, was a plenipotnce to which none of their aneastors, even 
during the weakest reigns, had ever dared to aspire: and he closed his an¬ 
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swet with the fonowing memorable wqrdg, which dlgcover a very contidan- 
bie (hare of political ai^acity: “ Although we eaiuot allow of your atyle, in 
“ mentioning your onnent and undoubted right unA inheritance, but. would 
“ rather have wished, that ye had said, that your privileges were derir^ 
“ from tiie grace and permission of our anoestora and ue (for the most of 
“ them grew from precedents, which shew rather a toleration than inheri* 
“ tance); yet we are pleased to give you our royal assurance, that as long 
“ ns you confaun yourselves within the limits of your duty, we will be as 
“ careful to maintain and preserve your lawful liberties and privilera as ever 
“ any of our predecessors were, nay as to preserve our own royal preroga- 
“ tive.”(l) 

Alarmed at this dangerous insinuation, that their privileges were derived 
from royal favour, the commons framed a protest, in which thw opposed 
pretension to pretension, and declared, “That the libertiat, franadeet. 
“ privileges, and jurisdictions of parliameM, are the ancient and undoubted 
“ birth-right and inheritance of the subjects if England, uid that the ardu- 
“ous and urgent affairs concerning the king, state, and defence of the realm, 
“ und of the church of England, and the maintenance and making of lams, 
“ and redress of grievances, which daily happen within this realm, are proper 
“ subjects, and matter of counsel or debate, in parliament ; and that in the 
“ handling and proceeding on these businesses, everg member of the house 
“ of parliament hath, and of right ought to have, freedom if speech to pio- 
*' pound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same."(2) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was fuDy opened, between the king and parliament, 
the grand dispute concerning Privilege and Prerogative, which gave birth 
to the Court and Country Parties, aud which so long occupied the tongues, 
the pens, and even swords, of the most able and active men in the na¬ 
tion. Without entering deeply into this dispute (of which you must make 
yourself master by consulting the controversial writers), or taking side 
with either party, it may be observed, that if our ancestors, from the vio¬ 
lent invasion of William the Ndrman to the period of which we are treat¬ 
ing, did not enjoy so perfect, or perhaps so extensive a syst^ of liberty, 
:>'< since the Revolution, in 1688, tney were at no time ley ally subject to the 
rule of an absolute sovereign; and that, although the victorious arms and 
insidious policy of a foreto and hostile prince oUiged them, in the hour of 
misfortune, to submit to his ambitious sway, and to the tyrannical laws which 
he afterward thought proper to impose upon the nation, the spirit of liberty 
was never extiijgpiished in the breasts of Englishmen. They still looked 
buck, with admiration and regret, to their independent condition under their 
native princes, and to the imimited freedom of their Saxon forefathers; 
and, as soon as circumstances would permit, they compelled their princes, 
of the Norman line, to restore to them the most essential of their former 
laws, privileges, and immunities. These original rights, as we have seen, 
were repeat^ly confirmed to them by charter; and if ftey were also fre- 
Muently violated by encroaching princes, those violations ought never to be 
pleaded as precedents, every suen violation being a ffagrant act of injustice 
and penury, as evera kii^, by his coronation oath, was solemnly bound to 
mtintain the nationsd charters. Nor did the people, keenly sensible to those 
injuries und insults, fail to avenge themselves ns often as in their power, on ' 
the invaders of their liberties, or to take new measures for their nitim se¬ 
curity. 

. This much is certain. But, whether the commons were at first admitted 
into parliament through the indulgence of the prince, or in consequence of 
»n o^nal right to sit there, and what they claimed aa their constitutianal 
jirovinoe, are matters 'of more intricacy, and less moment. That subject, 
however, I have had occasion to consider in dedudog the effects of the Nor¬ 
man revolution, and in traciiig the progress of society in EoMpe.(S) It 
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, until ancuritf w given for the full reatitution of the Palatiivite.(l) 
The Idng Spain understood this language. Be was aojuainted with Buck. 
ingfaam‘s disgust, and had expected that the violent duposition, and un. 
branded influence of that favourite, would leave nothing unattem^d to 
embroil the two nations. Resolved, however, to demonstrate to ail £uro))e 
the sincerity of his intentions, and to throw the blame where it was due, he 
delivered into Bristol’s hands a written promise, binding himself to procure 
the restoration of the elector Palatine. And when he found that this con¬ 
cession ^ve no satisfaction to the court of England, he ordered the infautii 
to lay aside the title of Princess of Wales, whira she had borne after the ar¬ 
rival of the dispensation from Rome, and to drop the study of the English 
lsngua«; commanding, at the same time, preparations for war to be made 
throughout all his extensive dumioious.(2) 

Bristol, who, during Charles’s residence in Spain, had always opposorl, 
though unsuccessfully, his own wise and well tempered councils to the im¬ 
petuous measures suggested by Buckingham ; and who, even after the prince’s 
dep^ure, had strenuously insisted on the sincerity of the Spaniards in the 
conduct of the treaty, as well as on the advantages which England must reap 
,from the completion of it; was enraged to find his succesuul labours ren¬ 
dered abortive by the levities and caprices of an insolent minion. But he 
was not surprised to hear that the favourite had afterward declared himself 
his open enemy, and thrown out many injurious reflections against him, 
both before the council and parliament. Conscious, however, of his own in¬ 
nocence, Bristol prepared to leavtf Madrid on the first order to that pur¬ 
pose ; although the Catholic king, sorry that this minister’s enemies should 
nave so far prevailed as to infuse prejudices into his master and his country 
against a servant who had so faithfully discharged his duty to both, entreated 
blin to fix his residence in Spain, where he should enjoy ^ the ^vantages 
of Irak and fortune, rather than expose himself to the inveterate malice of 
his rival, and the ungovernable fury of the English populace. 

Bristol's reply was truly magnanimous. , Wliile he expressed the utmost 
gratitude for that princely ofier, he thought himself obliged, he said, to de¬ 
cline it; thth nothira would more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies 
than remaining at Madrid; and that the highest dignity in the Spanish 
moparchy would be but a poor compensation for the loss of that honour, 
which he must endanger by such exaltation. Charmed with this answer, 
which increased still fisher his esteem for the English ambassador, Philip 
begged him at least to accept a present of ten thousand ducats, whid might 
be requisite for his support, until he could dissipate the calumnies of his 
enemies; assuring him at the same time, that his compliance should for ever 
remain a secret to all the world, and could newer come to the knowledge of 
his master. “ 'I'here is one person,” replied the generous nobleman, “ who 
“must necessarily know it: he is the earl of Bristol, who will certainly re- 
" veal it to the king of England !”(3) 

'The king of Eraland was unworthy of such a servant. Bristol, on bis 
return, was immediately committed to the Tower. In vain did he demand 
u opportunity of justifying himself, and of laWnildiis whide conduct btfore 
^ master. Buckingham and the prince of wdes were inexorable, uidess 
j 1*“ misconduct; a proposal which his high spirit re- 

jocted with diadun. After being released from confinement, he was there- 
fora oroered to retire to hia country seat, and to abstain from all attendance 
in parliainent.(4) 


(I) Raikworth, toI. i. 
Ibid. 
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In consequence of the rupture with Spain, and the hostile disposition in 
the parliament, an alliance was entered into, as we have formerly hwl oci-n- 
sion to notice,(l) between France and England, in cuiijunction with tlie 
United Provinces, for restraining the ambition of the house of Austria, and 
recovering the Palatinate. A treaty of marriage was about the same time 
negotiated between the prince of IVales and Henrietta of France, sister to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter of Henry IV. an accomplished princess, whom 
Charles had seen and ^mired in his way to Madrid, and who retained, during 
his whole life, a dangerous ascendancy over him, by means of his too tender 
and affectionate beart.(t2) 

This match was highly agreeable to James; who, although well acquainted 
with the antipathy of his subjects against any alliance with Catholics, still 
persevered in a romantic opinion, suggested by hereditary pride, tliat his 
son would be degraded by receiving into his bed a princess of less than royal 
extractiun.(3) lie did nut live, however, to see the celebration of the nup¬ 
tials ; but died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, soon after the failure of the 
expedition under count Mansfeldt, for the recovery of the Palatinate, which I 
have formerly had occasion to mention, in treating of the affairs of (ierniany.(4') 

That James was contemptible as a monarch must |ierhaps be idlowetl; but 
that he was so as a man, ran by no means be admitted. Ilis disirasition was 
friendly, his temper benevolent, and his humour gay. He jiossessed a coii- 
sideralile share of both learning and abilities, but wanted that vigour of 
mind, and dignity of manner, which are essential to form a respectable sove¬ 
reign. His spirit, rather than his uiMerstauding, was weak ; and the lofti¬ 
ness of his pretensions, contrasted with .the smuTlness of his kingly power, 
only perhaps could have exposed him to ridicule, notwithstanding the un- 
gracefulness of his person, and the gross faniiliarity of his conversation. His 
turn of mind inclined him to promote the arts, both useful and ornamental; 
and that peace w hich he .loved, and so timidly courted, was favourable to in¬ 
dustry and commerce. It may therefore be confidently affirmed, tliat in no 
preceding period of the English monarchy was there a more sensible increase 
of all the advantages which distinguish a flourishing people than during the 
rei^ of this despised prince. « ' * 

Of six legitimate children, iiorne to him by Anne of Denmark, Janies left 
only one sun, Charles I. now in the twenty-fifth year’ of his age; and one 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to the elector Palatine.—We must carry for¬ 
ward the history of our own island, my dear Philiji, to the unhappy catas¬ 
trophe of Charles, before we return to the affairs of the continent. 


LETTER HI. 


Englnud, from the Accession of Charles /. to the Assassination of the Dahe 
of Buckingham, in 1£!28. 


As Charles and Buckingham, by breaking off the Spanish match, and en¬ 
gaging the nation in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, hod acquired 


O) fart. I. Let. LXXIV. 

[>) A secret passion for this priaceu bed perhaps iniliiced Charles, unknown to him- 
to listen to the nrgunients of BuckiiiKham, for breakiiiR off the hnanish iiisUh : 
Anil if Biickiiiitbani hsn discovered that passivn, he would not fail to mssc use of it for 
scrouiplishinit bis purpose. Such a supposition forms the best apolom* for Chitilvs’s 
louduct in regard to the infanta. 

(S) Kushwortb. vol. i. 

,1 fart I. Let. LXXIV. The tniops under Mansfeldt'sconiuiand, consistiiizof Iweire 
luoumd toot, and Iwo thousand horse, were embarked at Dover ; hut sailiiiz over to 
ysUhs be found no orders yet arrived for their adniiuion. Aflei waiting in vhiii for 
t'^h arders, be judzed it necessary to sail towards Zealand ; where the troops were again 
and, M proper measures hod not been taken for their drliaihation. Itleaiiwhile a 
pestilential distemper bad crept in anionz tbeXiiaiish soldiers, so Iona cooped up in 
parvow vessels. One half of the men died while on board; and the other half, weakened 

^ewees. appeared too fevble a body to iiianh into the falatinate. nushwoiib, rol. 
>■ rmnhlin, p. 104. 
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the favour of the po|>olar party in the House of Commons, the young king 
wee eager to meet the representative body of his people, that he might have 
an opportunity of showing himself to them in his new character, and of re¬ 
ceiving a testimony of their dutiful attachment. Thus confident of the af¬ 
fection of his subjects, and not doubting but the parliament would afford him 
a liberal and voluntary supply, he employed no intrigue to influence the votes 
of the members. In his speech from the throne he slightly mentioned the 
exigencies of the state, but would not suffer the officers of the crown, who 
had seats in the house, to name or solicit any particular sum; he left the 
whole to the generosity of the commons. But the commons had no genero¬ 
sity for Charles. Never was prince more deceived by placii^ confidence in 
any body of men. Though they knew that he was leaded with a large debt, 
contracted by his father; that he was engaged in a difficult and expensive 
war with the whole house of .Austria; that this war was the result of their 
own importunate solicitations and entreaties ; and that they had solemnly 
engaged to yield the necessary supplies for the support of itin order to 
answer ail these great and important ends, and demonstrate their affection 
to their young sovereign, they granted him only two subsidies, amounting to 
about a hundred and twelve thoue;md pounds.(l) 

The causes of this excessive parsimony deserve to be traced. It is in vain 
to say, that war, during the feudal times, being supiiorted by men, nut 
money, the commons were not yet accustomed to open their purses. Tliey 
must have been sensible, that the feudiil militia being now laid aside, naval 
and military enterprises could nut be londiicted without money; especially 
as the heads of the country party, sir Edward Coke, sir Edwin Sandys, sir 
Robert PiiMips, sir Francis Seymour, sir Dudley Digges, sir John Elliot, sir 
Thomas IFentworth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. Ppn, vere men of great talents 
and enlarged views. IFe must therefore look deejier for the motives of this 
cruel mockery of their young king, on his first eppeiirance in parliament, 
and when his necessities, and the honour, if not the interests of the nation, 
called fur the must liber^ supply. , 

These enlightened patriots, animated with a warm love of liberty, saw 
with regret a tlio ex taps! ve authority exercised by the crown, and, regardless 
of former precedents, were determined to seize the opportunity which the 
present crisis might afford them of restraining the royal prerogative within 
more reasonable bounds, and of securing the pn vil^s of the people by firmer 
and mure precise barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for 
them. They accordingly resolved to grant no supplies to their necessitous 
prince, without extorting proportional concessions in favour of civil liberty, 
and how ungenerous soever such a conduct might seem, they conceived that 
it was fully justified by the beneficent end they had in view. The means 
were regular and constitutionaL To grant or refuse supplies was the 
undoubted privilege of the commons; and as all human governments, but 
eaperially those of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctuation, it was, in their 
opinion, as natural and allowable for popular assemblies to take advantage of 
favourable conjunctures, in order to secure the rights of the subject, lu for 
sovereigns to moke use of such occasions, in oiMr to extend the riiysd 
authority. *. 'Sf 

faille these general arguments, the commons had reasons of a particular 
and peiwinal nature, which induced them to be sparing in their aids to the 
crown. Though Buckingham, in order to screen himself firom the reseiit- 
nmnt of James, who was enraged at his breaking off the Spanish matdi, had 
affected popularity, and entered into cabala with the Puritans, they were 
always doubtful of his sinrerity. Now secure of the confidence of Charles, 
he had realised thdr suspidons, by abandoning them ; and was, on that ac- 
^nt, the distinguished object of their hatred, as well as of their fears. 

T!*** eoncern, the whole power of odministsotion 

grasjxd by his ambitious hand; while he governed his master by a more 
. absolute ascendant than he had ever held over the late king, sod piunrsand 
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in bn single person the most considerable offices of the state. Tlie rest were 
chiefly occupied by his numerous flatterers and dependents, whom his vio¬ 
lent temper prompted him to raise suddenly to the highest point of eleva. 
tion, and to throw down, on the least occasion of displeasure, with equal 
impetuosity and violence. Disgusted with the failure of the expedition 
under Mansfddt, the commons were of iqiinion that «ich a ministry was not 
to be trusted with the management of a war, how laudable soever its object; 
for allowing, what was very improbable, that success should attend their 
measures, the event was no less to be dreaded. A conquering army, in the 
hands of unprincipled men, might prove as dangerous to freedom as the in¬ 
vasion of a foreign enemy. Religion, at least, would be exposed to the ut¬ 
most peril; relipon, already insulted by the appearance of popish priests in 
their vestments, and the relaxation of the laws against recusants, in conse¬ 
quence of the Mliance with France ;(1) and that too at a time when the 
^ace of many an honest mind was disturbed, by being obliged to conform to 
the mure decent ceremonies of the church of England, and when many a 
bold heart trembled at the sight of a surplice. 

Influenced by these reasonings, however justifiable the commons might 
think their parsimony, it appeared in a very different light to Charles. He 
at first considered it as spleen agmnst Buckingham, and, as such, ungenerous 
and cruel; but when he perceivM that it proceeded from a purpose of abridg¬ 
ing Ids prerogative, which he thought already too limited, he regarded tint 
purpose as highly criminal. Fi]led,with lofty ideas of monarchical power, 
an attempt to circumscribe his authority seemed to him little less than a 
conspiracy against the throne. He therefore speedily re-asseinbled the par¬ 
liament, which he had been obliged to adjourn on account of the plague, 
which at that time raged in London. It met at Oxford; and there the king, 
laying aside that delicacy which he bad hitherto observed, endeavoured to 
draw from the commons a more liberal supply, by making them fully ac¬ 
quainted with the state of his affairs, with the debts of the crown, the ex- 
mnses of the war, the step^he had taken, and the engagements into which 
he had entered for conducting it. But all his arguments^and even iiitrea- 
ties, were employed in vain; the commons remained inexorable. They oli- 
itinately refused any farther assistance ; though it was known that a fleet 
and army were lying at Portsmouth in great want of pay and provisions, and 
that Buckingham and the treasurer of tlie navy hod advanced, on their own 
credit, near an hundred thousand pounda for the sm service.(2) They an¬ 
swered him only by vexatious petitions and complaints of grievances. 

Enraged at such oh^inacy, uiarles dissolved the parliament, and attempt¬ 
ed to raise monw by other means. He had recourse to the old expedient 
of forcing • loan from the subject. For this purpose privy scab were issued ; 
and, by sums so raised, be was enabled, though with difficulty, to equip his 
fleet. It consisted of eighty sail, including transports, and carried an army 
of ten thousand men, dMined to act as occasion might require. The chief 
command was entroslsd to lord viscount Wimbledon, lately sir Edward 
('ecil,oDeof BuckinakWl'soreaturea. Hesailed directly forCB<Uz,nnd found 
the bay full SpanHK iMni of great value; yet these, through misconduct, 
were suffered to escaMi The troa|n were landed, and a fort was tokeni 
But that being found of small con^iience, and an epidemical distemper 
having broke out among the soldiers and sailors,'occasioned by the immode¬ 
rate use of new wine, Wimbledon ro-imbarked his forces ; tad after cruising 
a while off Cape St. Vincent, but without success, in hopes of intercepting 
the Spanish plate-fleet, be returned to England with his sickly crew, to the 
great dissatisfactum of the nation.(3) 

The failure of an enterprise from which he expected so much treasuro 
ohiigad Charlec agaio to call a parliament, and lay tiia necessitiee before the 

(I) Achapsl at SoDsnet-bouM had been built for theqaceii sud her family, with 
coaraiieDcaa tberaunlo stljoinini for Cauiicbiii triara, who bad permimiou to walk 
abroad in their relisioiu liabita. Iluaiiwortu, vol. i. 

(T) PmrlutmtHtmry hUl. vnl. vi. p. SRO. 

(S) Itiisbworib, vol. i. Fraukliii. p. 113. 
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GommoDfi. They immediately voted him three eubsidiee and three fifteenths, 
and afterward added one subridy more; jret the sum was still very inade* 
quate to the cxmeocies of the state, and little fitted to promote the ambi> 
tious views of the young king. But the scantiness of this supply was not 
the must mortifying circumstance attending it. The commons, in the first 
instance, only voted it, and reserved, until the end of the session, the power 
of giving that vote the sanction of a law. In the mean time, under colour 
of redressing grievances, they proceeded in regulating and controlling every 
part of government ; and it required no deep penetration to perceive, that 
if the King obstructed their measures, or refused compliance with their de¬ 
mands, that he must expect no aid from parliament. Though Charles ex¬ 
pressed great displeasure at this conditional mode of supply, as well as at 
tlie political inquiries of the commons, his pressing wants obliged him to 
submit, and wait with patience the issue of their deliberations.(1} 

In onler to strike at the root of all their grievances, the commons took a 
step little expected by the king or his minister. They proceeded to impeach 
the duke of Buckingham, who had king been odious to the nation, and be¬ 
came mure so every day by his arrogant behaviour, the uncontrolled ascen¬ 
dant which he maintained over his master, and the pernicious counsels which 
he was supposed to have dictated. The uniting of many offices in his person, 
accepting extensive grants fi-om the crown, and procuring many titles of 
honour fur bis kindred—the chief articles of accusation exhibited against 
him, might jierhaps be considered us grievances, and justly inspired with re¬ 
sentment such as thought they had a right to sliare in the honours and em¬ 
ployments of the state, but could not, in the eye of the law, be considered 
as sufficient grounds for an impeachment. Charles, therefore, thinking the 
duke's whule_ guilt consisted in being bis friend end favourite, rashly resolved 
to Buppoit him at all hazards, regardless of the fate of the conditional sup¬ 
ply, or the clamour of the public.(8) 

The lord-keeper, in the king’s mime, accordingly commanded the commons 
nut to meddle with his minister and servant, B&caingham. A mesuige was 
also sent them, that, if they did not speedily furnish his majesty with sup¬ 
plies, he would be obliged to try new counsels. Thiw went on, however, 
with their impeachment of the duke; though sir John Elliot and sir Dudley 
Uig^, two of the members » bo had been employed to conduct it, were sent 
to the Tower. And the majority of the house, after this insult, declared 
tliey would proceed no farther upon business until they were righted in their 
privileges; and Charles, ever ready to adopt violent counsels, but wanting 
firmness to persevere in them, finding he hud acted with too much predpi- 
taiicy, ordered the members to be set at liberty.(3) Thus irritated, out not 
intimidated, by a prince who had discovered his weakness or imprudence, or 
both, the comrooiis, regardless of the public necessities, continued their in¬ 
quiries into the cundiict of Buckingham; but not being able to fix any crime 
u|>on him, that could be legally brought under the article of high treason, 
they drew up a petition fur removing him from hat majesty's person and 
councils, as an unwise and dangerous miuister.(4y., %.■ 

'fbe affectionate and respectful style of that padliipi'leave great room to 
believe, that if Charles had complieo with the tequew of the commons, by 
renouncing all future connexion with Buckingh^, a good understanding 
might yet have _bwn established between the king and parliament, and aU 
the horrors of civil war prevented j fur, if the pretensions of the commons 
afterwards exceeded the line of the constitution, these extravagant preten¬ 
sions were first roused by Uie arbitrary proceedings of the crown, which ex¬ 
cited a hatred against royal authority, and a desire of recrimination, which 
at last proved fatal to the monarchy. It may indeed be uri^, on the otiier 
side, that the arbitrary proceediiqta of the crown were by the ofaeti- 

nacy of die parliament; that Chmrles had no desire of oppreanng his subject^ 

(I) /*sr/. //ur. vnl, ri. 
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how high aoerer hia idea* of prerc^tive might be; and would never bare at¬ 
tempts anj unconstitutionu meaaure, if tbe commons had furnished him 
with the neceesaiy and reasonable supplies. Both parties were therefore to 
blame, and perhaps equallv ; yet 1 cannot help believing the commons were 
sincere, when they made this solemn declaration to the King, in the close 
a remonstrance that followed their petition. 

'• We profess, in the presence of Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts, 
“ that you are as highly esteemed and Moved as ever aw of your prede- 
“ cessors were!" And, after entreating him to dismiss Buckingham from 
his presence, they thus apologize for their parsimony;—“We protest to your 
“ majesty and to the whole world, that, until this great person be removed 
“ from intermeddling with the great affairs of state, we are out of hope of 
“ any good success; and do fear that any money we shall or can^ve, will, 
“ through bis misemplojnnent, be turned rather to the prejudice oftbis your 
“ kingdom than otherwise, as, by lamentable experience, we have found in 
“ those large supplies formerly and lately mven. But no sooner shall we 
“ receive redress and relief in lAu, which of all others is our most insup- 
" portable grievance, but we shall forthwith proceed to accomplish your 
“ majesty’s own desire for supply; and likewise, with all cheerfulness, applv 
“ ourselves to the perfecting of divers other great thin^n, such as we think 
“ no one parliament in one age can parallel, tending to the stability, wealth, 
“ strength, and honour, of this your Kingdom, and the support of your friends 
“ and ^es abroad.''(l) « 

Enraged at this second attempt to deprive him of his minister and favou¬ 
rite, Charles paid no regard to the prayer of the commons, or to his loss of 
siipnly, the necessary consequence of denying it, but immediately prepared 
to dissolve the parliament, in order to avoid any farther ini|Htrtunity on a 
subject BO ungrateful to his ear. “ What idea,” said he, “ must all mankind 
“ entertain of my honour, should I sacrifice my innocent friend to pecuniary 
“ considerations V’—But allowiiig this friend and servant to have been more 
innocent, and even more able,* than we find him, it was the king's duty, as 
well as his interest, to ^smiss his minister from all public epiployments, at 
the request of the representative body of his subjectsf For, as the commons 
very justly observed in their remonstrance, “ the relations between a soye- 
“ reign and his people do far transcend, and are mure prevalent and binding 
“ than any relation of a master towards his servant; and consequently to 
“ hear and satisfy the just and necessary desires of his people is more bo* 
“ nourable to a prince than any expressions of grace to a BervanL(S) 

Instead of listening to such resp^ful arguments, Charles, by persevering 
in bis support of Buckingham, involved himself, in the opinion of the nation, 
in all his favourite’s crimes, whether real or imputed. Among these was a 
charge of having applied a plaster to the late king’s side, without the know¬ 
ledge of his physicians, and which was supposed to have been the cause of 
his death ; an accusation which, if Cliarles had believed to be just, would 
have loosened all tbe tie* of affection to Buckingham, and which he would 
have prosecuted to tlMn|B>K>st. Vet were there people wicked enough to 
suppose, from the IdngVmad attachment to the duke, that he had been 
privy to such an atroedotw crime. His adherence to this worthless man was 
indeed so strong as to exceed all belief. When the house of peers, whose 
compliant behaviour surely entitled them to some influence with him, re¬ 
quested that he would let tbe parliament tit a little longer, he hastily re¬ 
plied : “ Nut a mranent longer !”(3) and instantly ended the session by a 
diaaolution. 

In this alarming crisis of his affairs, as he did not choose to resign his mi¬ 
nister, the iHtly rational counsel which Charles could pursue was immediately 
to coMude a peace #ith Spain; and, by tlmt prudent measure, to render 
himself as independent ns possible of the parliament, which seemed dete- 
mined to ti^e advantage of bis necessities in order to abridge hia authority. 

<l) Pnrt Hitt. vol. rii. 

(S) Ibid. 

(S) Sanderson’s Lift of Lkarlrt i. 
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NotMnc could be more easy, more conaiatent with national interHt, it more 
agreeable to hia own winh ; but the vkdent ahd impetiioua Buckiogham, in¬ 
flamed with a deure of revenge for injuries whidi he himself had committed, 
and animated with a lure of glory, which he wanted talents to acquire, per¬ 
suaded his too facile master to continue the war, though he had not been 
able to procure him the constitutional means of supporting it. Those new 
touneeh, which Charles had mentioned to the pariiament, were Aerefore 
now to be tried, in order to supply his ezigenries: and so ^h an idea had 
he conceived of kingly power, and so contemptible an opinion of the ^hts 
of national assemblies, that, if he had poseessM a military force on which he 
could have depended, there is reason to believe he would at once have Imd 
aside all reserve, and attempted to govern without any regard to parlia¬ 
mentary privilmeB.(I) But, being di^itute of such a force, he was obliged 
to cover his viotences under the ssinction of ancient precedents, collected 
frrnn all the tyrannical reigns since the Norman conquest. 

The people, however, were too keen-sighted not to perceive that examples 
can never alter the nature of injustice. They therefore complained loudly 
of the benevolences and loans which were extorted from them under various 
forms; and these complaints were increased by a commission, which was 
openly issued, for compounding with popish recusants, and dispensing, for a 
sum of money, with toe iienal laws enacted against them.(8) While the 
nation was in this di^tisfled humour, intelligence arrived of the defeat of 
the Protestants in Germany by the Imperial forces. A general loan from 
the subiect was now exacted, equal to the four subsidies a^ three-fifteenths 
vt)ted fast parliament; and many respectable persons were thrown into 
prison for refusing to pay their assessments. Most of them patienUy sub¬ 
mitted to confinement, or applied by petition to the king, who genecaur re¬ 
leased them. Fire gentlemen alone, namely, sir Thomas Darnel, sir John 
Corlu-t, sir Walter Earl, sir John Evingham, and sir Edmund Hambden, had 
resolution enoiidi to demand their release, not as a' favour from the prince, 
but us their right by the laws of their eountry.(3) 

On examination, it was found that these gentlemen had been arbitrarily 
committed, at the spetial command alone of the king and council, without 
any cause being assigned fur such commitment. Inis, they asserted, was 
not a sufficient ground fur detaining them in custody. The question was 
brought to a solemn trial before the court of King’s Bench; and in the 
course of the debates it appeared inoontestibly to the nation that our ances¬ 
tors bud been so jealous of personal liberty .as to secure it against absolute 
power in the |wince, not only by an article in the Grkat CnAXTEa itself, 
tlie sacred basis of the laws and constitution, but by rix several statutes 
besides.(t) Precedents, however, were numerous of the violation rf those 
statutes: so that the judges, obsequious to the court, refuseil to release the 
prisoners, or to admit them to bail (i) 

The cry was now loud that the nation was reduced to slavery. The liberty 
of the subject was violated for refusing to submit to an illegal imposition! 
Nor wa this the only arbitrary measure of whipkjtth''peopIe had reason to 
explain. The troops that bad returned from rt Sl || it less expedition against 
Cadia were dis|iersed over the kingdom, and billeMH upon private families, 
cwtrary to established custom, whidb required thdtthcy ^ould be quartered 
at inns and puUic bouses. And all persons of siArtaoice, who had lefiued or 
dmayed the loan, were sure to be loaded with a disproportionate numbesr of 
thuM disorderly gui^; while people of inferior condition, who bad shown 
a refmtory disposition, were pressed into the sea or land service.!6) Every 
one, m a word, seemed to feel die public grievances, and to execrate the oj»- 
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preiuve ■{ririt of administration, though passive obedience was Strongly re- 
commendM frmn the pi^it; and the crimes and outrages committed oy the 
soldiers, who had never been habituated to the restraints of discipline, con¬ 
tributed not a little to increase the general discontent, 

In the midrt of these alarming dissatisfactions and increasing difficulties, 
when baffled m every attempt against the dominions of tlie two branches of 
the house of Austria, and embroiled with his own subjects, what was the sur¬ 
prise of mankind to see Charles, as if he had not yet hud enow of enemies, 
engage in a war against France ! Unable to account fur so extraorffinary a 
measure, historians have generally ascribed it to an amorous quarrel between 
I’iirdinal Richelieu and the duke of Buckingham, on account of a rival jias- 
sion for the queen of France, and the encouragement which the duke had 
received, when employed to bring over the princess Henrietta, which induced 
him to project a new embassy to tliat court, as 1 have formerly had occasion 
to relate.(^l) But however that might be, Buckingham had other reasons 
fur involving his muster in a war with France. 

One of the articles of impeachment against the duke, and that which had 
excited the greatest odium, was the sending of some Bnglish ships to assist 
the French king in subduing his Frotestant subjects, who tvere in arms in 
defence of their religious liberties. To this impolitic, as well as inhuman 
measure, Buckingham had been seduced by a promise, that us soon as the 
llugonots were reduced, Lewis XIll. would take an active port in the war 
against the bouse of Austria. But afterward, finding himself deceived by 
cardinal Richelieu, who had nothing iif view but the aggrandizement of the 
French monarchy, he procured a peace for the Hugonots, and became security 
to them’ fur its performance. That peace, however, was not observed ; 
Itichelieu still meditated the utter destruction of the Frotestant party in 
France. They were demived of many of their cautionary towns, and torts 
were erecting to bridle Rochelle, their most considerable bulwark.(8) The 
subjection of the Hugonots, it was readily foreseen, would render France 
mure formidable to England than the whole house of Austria. Besides, if 
Charles and Buckingliam should supinely heboid their ruin accumidislied, 
such a conduct would increase the popular discontents, gnd rettUer the breacli 
between the king and parliament irreparable. It was therefore resolved, as 
the only means of recovering any degree of credit with the people, us well 
as of curbing the power of an ambitious rival, to undertake the defence of 
the Hugonots. 

A n^tiation was accordingly entered into with Soubise, brother to the 
duke of Rohan, the head ef the Frotestant party in France, who was at that 
time in London ; and a fleet of a hundred sail, with an army of seven thou¬ 
sand men on board, was fitted out fur the assistance of the Hugonots, under 
the command of the duke of Buckingham, the most unpopular man in the 
kingdom, and utterly unacquainted with naval or militaiy service. The fate 
uf the expedition, as we have seen,(3) was such as might be expected from 
Aif monument. When the fleet appeared before Rochelle, the inhabitants 
of that city shut theirn^ and refused to admit allies of whose arrival they 
«'ere apprised. KMmham made a descent on the Isle of Rhd; but 
took his measures so iirwjiilmlly. that he was able to moke no impression on 
the principal fort ; and Rie sea was so n^ligenUy guarded, that a French 
army stole over in small divisiona, and obligea him to re-imbork, aftw losing 
near two-Riir^ ef the iand-fiDroes.(4) With the wretched remnant he re¬ 
turned to England, totally discredited both as an admiral and geneni, and 
un^rtaUy deqiised and detested as a minister. 

' public ^evaiMM were now so great, that an insurrection was to be 
apprehended. The people were not omy lo^ed with illegal taxes, but their 
voamereja iriiich had been hurt by the Sponiah, was ruined by the French 
"'er; while tiie glory of the nation waatarnished hy unsuccessful enterpriass. 
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and its wfetf threatened bv the forces of two powerful monarchies. Jf^auch 
a season, Charles and BucfcinKham must have dreaded, alMve all thin^ the 
AAllinp of a parliament ; yet the improvidence of the ministry, the necessity 
of supply, and the danger of fbridng another loan, obliged them to have re¬ 
course to that expedient. In order to wipe off, if poarible, the popular odium 
from the duke, it was represented as his motion; and still farther to dispose 
the commons to co-operate with the minister, warrants were issued previous 
to their meeting, and sent to all parts of the kingdom, for the relief of those 
gentlemen who had been confined on account of refhsini; to contribute to¬ 
ward the late loan. Their number amounted to seventy-eight, and many of 
them were elected members of the new psrliament.(l) 

When the commons assembled, the court perceived that they were men of 
the same independent spirit wi^ their predecessors, and so imulent, that 
their property was computed to surpass three times that of the house of 
peers.(2) But although enraged at the late violations of public liberty, by 
personal injuries, and by the extreme folly with which public measures were 
conducted, to tte dis^aoe, and even danger of the nation, they entered 
upon business with no less temper and decorum than vigour and ability. 
From a knowledge of the king’s political opinions, as well as from his spee^ 
at their meeting, in which he told them, “uiat if they did not do Aeir duty, 
" in contributing to the necessities of the state, he must use those olAes- 
" mtant, which God had put into hie hands!" they foresaw, that if any han¬ 
dle was afforded, be would immediately dissolve the parliament, and think 
himself thenceforth justified in violltiim, in a manner still more open, all 
the ancient forms of the constitution. But the decency which the popular 
leaders have prescribed to themselves, in order to avoid the calamities of 
civil war, which must have been the immediate consetmence of a new breadi 
between the king and parliament, did not prevent Aem from taking into 
consideration the grievances under which the nation had lately laWred— 
the billeting of soldiers, the imposing of arbitrarv taxes, the imprisoning of 
those who refused to comply, and the refusal of nail, on an Habeas Corpus, 
to certain gentlemen who demanded it. Nor did they fisil to express them¬ 
selves with a Proper degree of indignation on these suUects. 

“ This is the great council of the kingdom," said sir Francis Seymour, who 
opened the debate, "and here, if not here alone, his majesty may see, as in a 
" true glass, the state of the kingdom. We are called hither by nis majesty's 
" writs, in order to give him faithful counsel; such as may stand with his 
“ honour; and this we must do without flattery. We are also sent hither 
" by the people, in order to deliver their just grievances; and this we must 
" do without fear. Let us nut like Cambyses' ju^es, who, when questioned 
" by their prince concerning some illegal measures, replied, though then ts a 
“ writteu taw, the Ferrian hiuga mag do what they liit ! This was a base flat- 
“tery, fitter for our own reproof than imitation; and, as fear, so flattery taketh 
** away the judgment. For my part, I shidl shun both; and speak my mind 
“ with as much duty as any man to his majesty, without neglecting the pub- 
"lic. But how can we express affections, while yre retain our foan; or 
" me:^ of giving, till we know whether wo have anytting left to ^vef For 
“ if bis majesty may be persuaded to take what ha will, what occasion have 
‘ ** Ifive ?_ That this hath been done, appears by ftie billetiogof soldicni, 

a thing nowise advantageous to the king's service, and a bi^en to the 
" commonwealth; by the imprisonment of gentlemen for refiimng the loan, 
“ yet who, if they had done the contrary from fisar, had been as blamable 
" as the projectors of that oppressive measure. And to countenance these 
" mecea^igs, hath it not been preached, or rather praM, in the pulpit, that 
“aU wo have is the king's by divine right r 

" I have read," said stf Robert PhiUps, " of a custom ammig the <dd Ro- 
" mans, that once every year ths^ held a solemn fcstival, during whidi their 
"Raves had liberty, without*efl||^tk>n, to speak what they would in order 

(1) Rosliwonh, rol i. 
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" W afflicted minds; and tliat, on the conclusion of the festival, 

•< they ietained to their former abject condition. This may, witit some le- 
« genmlance and distinction, veU set forth our present state. After the re* 

volution of some time, and the grievous sufferings of many violent op- 
*' pressiona, vre have now, as those slaves had, a day of liberty of speech: 
•< but we shall not, I trust, be hereafter slaveB, for we are bohs fees ! Yet 
“ what illegal burdens our estates and persons have groaned under, my 
"heart yearns to think, my tongue falters to utter. 

“ The grievmices by which we are oppressed," continued he, " I draw 
"under two heads; acts of power against law, and the judj^ents of 
" lawyers against our liberty." He then mentioned three illegal judgments 
jHissed within his memory; that by which the Scots born after the accession 
of James 1. were admittM to all the privileges of English subjects ;(1) that 
by which the new impositions had been warranted ; and that by which arbi¬ 
trary imprisonments were authorised. After this enumeration he thus pro¬ 
ceeded: 

" I can live, although another, who has no right, be put to live along with 
"me; nay, I can live, though burdened with impositions beyond what at 
" present 1 bear; but to have my liberty, which is the soul of my life, taken 
‘‘ from me by power; to have my person pent up in a goal, without remedy 
“ by law, and to be so adjudged—O improvident ancestors! O unwise fore- 
" fathers! to be so curious in providing fur the quiet possession of our lands, 
" and the liberties of^ parliament, and at the same time so negligent of our 
“ personal liberty ; to let us lie in prilon, and that during pleasure, without 
" remedy or redras! If this be law, why do w« talk of liberties ? why 
" trouble ourselves with dimutes about a constitution, francliises, property 
" in goods, and the like ? What may any man call his own, if not the liberty 
" of his person ? 

“ I am weary," added he, " of treading these ways, and therefore con- 
" elude to a select committee, in order to frame a petition to his majesW for 
“ redress of our grievancos."(9^—The same subject was pursued by sir Tho¬ 
mas Wentworth, who exclaimed, "Wo must vindicate!—What 1 New 
“things?—No: our ancient legai and vital liberties, by feinforcing the 
“ laws enacted by our ancestors f by setting such a stamp upon tliem, that 
" no licentious spirit shall dare henceforth to invade them."(3) 

The commons accordingly proceeded to frame a Petition or Rights, as 
they chose to call it; indicating by this name, that it contained a corrobo¬ 
ration or explanation of the ancient constitution, not any infringement of 
royal prerogative, or acquisition of new liberties. And Charles, nndin^ his 
threats had neither awed them into submission, nor provoked them to inde¬ 
cent freedom of speech, thought fit to send them a conciliating messam; in¬ 
timating thrt he esteemed the grievances of the house his own, and stood 
not on precedence in point of honour. He therefore desired, that the same 
committee whidi was appointed for the redress of grievanim might also un¬ 
dertake the business of supply.—Pleased with this concewion, the commons 
voted him five subsidies: with which, Aou^ much inferior to his wants, ha 
was well satisfied; and deckred, with tears of affection in his eves, " that 
*' he liked parliaments at first; thou^ lately, he knew not bow, he had got 
“ a distaste of them, but was now wimre he was before: he loved them, and 
“ should rejoice to meet his peo^ again."! 4) ... 

When CWles made this declaration, he was not fully acquainted with 
the extent ot the Petition ef Right, and therefore afterwards attempted, by 
various means, to get it moderated, os well as to evade giviaf; his assent to 
it in the "wt manner. But as it was intimately connected with theyoto of 
■"Pply> which was altogether conditional, the king was at last obliged to 
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give solemn sanction to the bill. The delays, however, which he had in¬ 
terposed, and the seeming relnetanee he discovered to rati^ the ri^ita of 
his people, deprived the extorted assent of all daim to merit in the eyes of 
^e commons. They justly considered it as the effect of necessity, not 
complaisance, and became even more suspicious of the king’s designs sj^inst 
the constitution. In consequence of this mode of thinking, they proceed 
to require the redress of a number of infmior grievances, not mentioned in 
their petition, which provided only against forcM loans, benevolences, taxes 
without consent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonment, billeting soldiers, 
and martid law: and they took into consideration the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had not yet been granted by parliament. 'To levy this 
duty without their consent they affirmed was a pmpable violation of the an¬ 
cient liberties of the people, and an open infringement of the Petition of 
Right, in which those liberties were so lately confirmed.(l) Alarmed at 
sudi an unexpected attadc upon his prerogative, Charles came suddenly to 
the parliament, and ended the session by a prorogation, in order to prevent 
the presenting of a remonstrance, which the house had prepared for his con- 
sideration.(S) • 

In hopes of conciliating the aflbctions of his subjects, by making a popu¬ 
lar use of the supply which they had granted him, as well as recoveriim the 
reputation of his arms, Charles turned bis eyes, during the recess or par¬ 
liament, toward the distressed Protestants in France. Rochelle was now 
closely besieged by land, and a mole ww erecting to cut off all communica¬ 
tion with it by sea. 'Po the relief of 'that place the earl of Denbigh was 
dispatched, with ten shipB of the line, and sixty transports and victuallers; 
but by an unaccountable complication of cowardice and incapacity, if not 
treacnery, he returned without so much as affording the besiiwed a supply 
of provisions. In order to wipe off this disgrace, the duke of Buckingham, 
whom we have already seen make so contemptible a figure as a commander, 
repaired to Portsmouth, where he had prepared a considerable fleet and 
army; resolved once more to display his prowem on the coast of France, 
and defeat the ambitious designs of Richelieu, his competitor in love, in 
politics, and evbn in Miar.(Sl 

But this enterprise was oostructed, and the relief of Rochelle prevented, 
by one stroke of a desperate enthusiast, named Fdton, who had served 
under Buckingham, in the station of a lieutenant, on his former .expedition. 
DMgusted at being refused a company, on the death of his captain, who was 


(1) Ruibwoith, vol. i. 

(S) JoMrn. seJunc, 1 G 28 . Notbins tends mors to excuse, if not tojuttifjr, theex- 
triMue rigour of the commons sguiiibt Charles, than his open encouragement of such 
pnqciplet as are altogether iiicomuatible with a limited government. ' One Man- 
wtnng had preached a sermon, which the commons found, upon inquirr, to be printed 
nr special command of the king; and this sermon, when examined, was obur^ to 
contain doctrines subversive of all civil lihertr. It taught, that, although properlT was 
commoiilp lodged in the tiilpect, yet all property was transferred to the sovereign wbeo- 
ever any exigency required supply; that the consent of parliament aras not neceatary 
lor the imposition of taxes; and that the divine laws required compliaoce with every de¬ 
mand, bow.irregnlar soever, which the prince ibonld make upon bis people. (Ilusb • 
worth, vol. I. Puri. Hut. vol. viii.) For these doctrines tbd commons impeached Hxn- 
waripg; and the sentenn pronounced against him by the peers wu, That be should bo 
imprisoned during the pleasure of the boBse, be Boed a thousand pounds to the king, 
make submission and acknowledgment forint offence, be suspeiidea during three years, 
bolding any eccjesiastical dignity or secular office, and that bia book 
thoiild be called in and burnt, (hi. UtiLJ But no sooner was the session ended, ibau 
Ibis man, an jiMly obnoxious to both bouses of parliament and to tin whole Mtion. 
roctired a pardon, was pjornoted to a living of considerable valne, and raised, soma 
affer, j^be see of ht. Asaph. (Rnsworth, vol. ij Nor were bbarle?s arbiMiT 
principles, like hia fotker s, merely ■pecnlMivc. Among other grieraocca, wbisii 
ssee^inrequira^)ess,tbe commonsappliid for cnneeirinf n commiaaiongranted 
to the principal oAcen of the crown, by whM they were cowered to meet, and to 
themselv es the jetb p^ of tovying Mney by impositions or otherwise j 
“*■ -/Tberajena aud.cnnqneSswcOayr ey d i n tly em niieeion, “must bo die- 
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killeff ia the retreat from the Idc of RM, Felton had thrown up hie com. 
miiaion, and retired frrai the armjr. M'kile private resentment was boiling 
in his Imast, he met with the remonstrance of the commons ; in whudi the 
man he hated was represented as the cause of all the grievances under which 
the nation groaned, nut more especiaUy of those relating to religion. Na¬ 
turally vindictive, gloomy, and mthusiastical, he was led to suppose, that 
he should do an acceptable service to Heaven, at the same time that he 
gratified the impulse of his own envenomed heart, if he should dispatcli this 
enemy of God and his country. Full of his purpose, he came to Portsmouth 
.it the same time with the duke, and watched fur an opportunity of perpe¬ 
trating the bloody deed. 

Such an occasion soon oflered. While Buckingham was engaged in con- 
rcrsation with Soubise, and other French gentlemen, relative to the statu 
of Rochelle, a difference of sentiment arose, which produced from the fo¬ 
reigners some violent gesticulations, and vehement exertions of voice, 
tliough nothing that could be seriously considered as an insult. Scarce was 
this conversation ended, when the duke, on turning round to speak to sir 
Thomas "FryBr, a colonel in the army, was stubbed in tlie breast with a 
knife. " The villain has killed me!"—cried he, and, pulling out the knife, 
expired without uttering another word. Nobody had seen flie stub given; 
but every one concluded that the murder had been committed by tlie French 
gentlemen, the violence of whose voice and gestures had been remarked, 
while their words were not understood by the by-standers. And in the first 
transports of revengeful ram, they would instantly have been put to death 
by the duke's attendants, if some men of temper and judgment had not hap¬ 
pily interposed, though by no means convince of their innocence. 

Meantime a hat was found among the crowd, in the inside of which was 
sewed a paper containing part of the late remonstrances of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the civil and religious liberties of 
the kingdom; and under that^a short prayer or ejaculation. It was imme¬ 
diately concluded that the hat belonged to the assassin, but who he might 
he nobody could conjecture, as the writing did nut discover ^is name; and 
every one conjectured that he had already fled far enflugh not to be found 
without a hat, the only circumstance tliat could lead to a discovery. In tlie 
midst of this anxious solicitation to apprehend the supposed fugitive, a man 
without a hat was seen walking very composedly by the door near whidi the 
murder had been committed. " Here," exclaimed one of the company, " is 
“ the fellow who killed the duke 1" and on hearing a general cry, “ Where 
“ is he ? where is he ?" Felton firmly answered, “ Here 1 am!”— He cheer¬ 
fully exposed his breast to the drawn swords of the duke’s ofiScers, being 
desirous of falling a anerifice to their fiiry, in order to avoid a public execu¬ 
tion. And he peiHsted to the last in denying that he hod any accom- 
plice.(l) 

^The king reomved the news of BiudUngham’s death with so little emotion, 
that his oourtiers conduded he was secretly not displeased to get rid of s 
minister so geneesUy odious to the nation. But this seeming indifference, 
as was afterwards disooves^ proceeded only from the gravity and composure 
of Cherles'e mind; he being attaohed as much as ever to that worthless 
favourite, for whose friends, dnrii^ bis whole life, he retained an affection, 
end a prejudiee againat his enemiea. He even urged that Felton should be 
put to the torture in order to extort a confession of his supposed accom- 

E Uces; andwue much ehagrined, when the judges dedared the practice to 
s unlawful, aa well aa the gcatifieation of bis request, that the criminal’s 
right hand might be cut off before the execution of the sentence of deatb.(8) 
,But Charles bad public cares enow to divert his mind from private niefr. 
^•,pn|ieetod mole being finished, Roehefie w|w now closely blocksdi^l on 
Wtides ; yet tim inhaUtaata, thsMgh pmeed with the utmost rigours of 
"■nine, still refused to submit, in hopes a^euffeour from England. On the 
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death of Buckingham, the command of the fleet and army destined for tiieir 
reUrf was given to the earl of Lindsey; who, on his arrival before Roohelle, 
made some attempts to break throu^ the mole, and force his way into the 
harbour. But that stupendous monument of Kchelieu’s genius was now 
fortified in sudi a manner as to render the design impracticable; and the 
wretched inhabitants, seeing all prospect of assistance cut off, were obUged 
to surrender, in view of the Engl^ fleet.(l} 


LETTER IV. 


England and Scotland, front the Auatrination of Buckingham to the £xs> 
cution of the earl cf Strafford, 1641. 

Till failure of the expedition for the relief of Rochelle, and the ruin 
of the Protestant cause in France, the immediate consequence of*it, con¬ 
tributed much to increase the discontents of the English nation, and 
to diminish the authority of Charles 1. On the meeting of parliament, 
the commons complained of many grievances, especially in regard to re¬ 
ligion ; and, in order to obtain a redress of these, they resumed their 
claim to the right of granting tonnage and poundage. This duty, in more 
ancient times, had commonly been a temporary grant of the parlia¬ 
ment ; but since the time of Henry V. it had been conferred on every king 
during life. Each prince hod claimed it from the moment of his accession, 
and it had been usually voted by the first parliament of each reign. Charles, 
during the short interval which passed between his accession and first par¬ 
liament, had followed the example of his predecessors. Nor was any fault 
found with him for so doing. But the commons, when assembled, instead of 
granting this duty during the king’s life, voted it only for a year ;(3) a cir¬ 
cumstance whish proves beyond controversy, that they had seriouidy formed 
a plan of reducing th^ing to a state of dependence. The peers, who per¬ 
ceived the purpose of the lower house, and saw that the duty of poundage 
was now become more necessary than ever to supply the growing necessities 
of the crown, rejected the bill. 'I'he parliament was soon after dissolv^, 
without any other stem being taken in the business, by either party ; and 
Charles continued to levy the duty, and the people to pay it in conibrmity 
with ancient usage. 

The subject, however, was so fully agitated by the succeeding parliament, 
that every one began to question the legality of levying tonnage and poond- 
age, without the consent of the representatives of Qie people. Charlu, not 
yet sufficiently tamed to compliance, baldly asserted his prarogative; and 
the commons, engaged in procuring redress of more pecmdws grievanoeffi 
had little leisure to attend to the imringement of so oisputoble a privilm. 
But no sooner had they obtained the king's assent to the Petition of Ri^, 
which afforded a lemMy against the renewal of Hieir most wei^ty gmv- 
ances, than they took this matter into serious consideration. Ilie king bad 
obstructed their proceedings, by dissolving the parliament; but now 
again assembled, they show^ their intention of extorting from the crown 
very large concessions, in return for the duty on tonnage sad poundage. 

Charles, who had foreseen these pretensiona, took care very early to in¬ 
form the parliament,^ “ That he had not takm the duties of tonnage and 
*' pound^ as pertaining to his hereditary prenmtive; but that it ever was, 
'* and Btiu is his meaning to enjoy them as a gin of his people; that he pre- 
" tended not to justify himself for what he hM hitherto levied, by any nj^t 
" which ha assumed, but only l^lhe nedessity of the caae.*’(3) This eon? 
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oenioD, as a learned hiatoriaa remarka, might have satisfied the commons, 
had they been influenced by no other motive but that of ascertaining their 
own powers and privileges. But they had higher views ; and insisted, as 
an indispensable preliminary, that the king should, for a time, entirely de* 
sist from levying the duties in question, after which t/ieu would take into 
consideration the propriety of restoring such revenue to the crown. 

The proud spirit of Charles could not submit to a rigour that had never 
been exercised against any of his predecessors. Besides, he was afnud tW 
the commons might renew their former project of making this revenue only 
temporary, and thereby reduce him to perpetual dependence. He did not, 
however, immediately break with them on their delay of granting him the 
contested duties; but when, instead of listening to his earnest smicitationa 
for Bupplp, the}' proceeded to carry their scrutiny into his management of re¬ 
ligion, his indignation was roused, and he dissolved the parliament, with a 
determined resolution never to call another, unless he should see indications 
of a more compliant disposition in the nation.(l) 

The commons, on this occasion, behaved with great boldness. As soon as 
they had the first intimation of the king’s design from the speaker, who 
immediately left the chair, they pushed him back into it; and two members 
held him there, until a short remonstrance was framed, and passed by ac¬ 
clamation rather than by vote. In that remonstrance all who lAould seek to 
extend, or introduce, popery or Arminianism (lately imported from Hollud, 
where we have formerly had occasionsto mention its rise,)(3) were declared 
enemies to the commonwealth. All who should advise the levying of ton¬ 
nage and poundage, without consent of parliament, were brought under the 
sitme description ; and every merchant who should voluntarily pay these 
duties, not beiiw granted by parliament, was to be reputed a betrayer of 
the liberties of England, and an enemy to his country.(3) 

The discontents of the nation now rose higher than ever, on account of 
this violent breach between thp king and parliament; and Charles's subse- 
<|uent proceedings were ill calculated to appease them. He ordered those 
popular lenders, who had been most active In the late tumujt in the house 
of commons, to be taken into custody. Some of thefli were fined, and con- 

(1) It is not at all surpriaine, that Charles should be enraged al this attempt of the 
commons to encroach on bis ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or that they should he desirous 
"■ ahridging it, as it was almost the only dangerous prerogative of the crown against 
which the Petition of Right had not planted a barrier. When the rcclcsiasticalliiris- 
uictipn over England wns wrested from the see of Rome, the people had readily submitted 
to a iurisdiction no less arbitrary in the prince. Thus the king obtaiiieil a large aildition 
of prerogative, being vested with the most absolute power in all affiiira relative to the 
dqvevnment of the cpnrcb and the conscience nf the subject. 

The high-commission comt, or supreme ecclesiastical tribunal, was immediately un- 
der Ue direction of the crown. A conformity of religion was demanded over the whole 
kingdom; and avaiy refusal of the established ceremonies was liable to he chastised by 
Ims court with ^privation, fines, confiscation, and imprisonment. Nor were the 
mwvee of the high-commiseion court obliged to proceed by legsl information : rumour 
aiM suspicion were sufficient grounds. They were vested with inquisitorial powers, 
^icb were often exercised with unfeeling rigour, even during the reign of Eliaaheth, 
liberty, in ecclesiastical matters, was both demanded and allowed during tlio 
reign of dames: bat Charles, wbOia reliron had a strong tincture of superstition in it, 
required a rigid! coDformity to the ancient ceremonies, tlence the struggle which the 
cumimns bad hitherto maintained against the ecclesiastical authority of Charles, and 
ine elort th^ mida Ibia session, to sliow, that it must be ciibordinate to the Mwer 
that created it, and the abuaa of it liable In be corrected and farther limited by the rc- 
‘oiatfou of parliament. Sandenon’s Zqfe qf CAarfes/. Heylin’s Et/e qfAaiuf. 

f'. lAfXfV. 'The difference between the Aruinian doctrines and those 
Of toe oslablisbod religion related chiefly to the tenets of predestination and ahsoliita 
decreet, which bad bean ovary wbero imbiaced by the first reformers, and were still 
diaiptmned in all their rigonr by the Pnritani. The Arminianc, by asserting the freedom 
Of the human will, andsTiffasing other rational opinions, had rendered tlieiiiselres oh- 
fiPxious to theee violent cnlbneiuta. ,Tbeirnumncr in England was yet small; but, by 
ine indolgence of dames and Charlsa, some of fliat ccct bad obtained the liigliest pre- 
•enneou in tbo ebureb. Laud, Nail, Momapm, and other bishops, the chief enp- 
portorc of-cpiecopnl goremmenC wera all empoaedKo be tainted with Arminianism. 
IM swa men and their diaeiplcs, in retnrn tbo favour shown them by tba court, 
tnrt tbo etrennoua preachers of pasiirc obedieMa', and an nnconditional tubmission to 
pnneaa. Hanea the rage of the commona against a sect whose theologicai teocU eon- 
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deamed to find lureties for their good beluTtoui.^ But these sererito aerred 
onlv to ihow more conspicuously the kin^s disregwd of the privileges of 
psrliment, and to soqnire a great stock m popularity to the sufferers, who 
unanimouuy refused to find the sureties demanded, or even to express their 

sorrow for having offended their sovereign ;(1) so desirous were they to 

continue their meritorious distress 1 

In the midst of so many domestic difficulties, and utterly destitute of 
money, it was impossible for any prince to conduct with vigour the opera¬ 
tions of war. ^nsible of this, Charles submitted to necessity, and con- 
duded a peace with France and Spain. The situation of his affairs did not 
entitle him to demand from Lewis any conditions for the Hugonots, nor 
from Philip any stipulation in favour of the elector Palatine; yet he ob¬ 
tained from the latter a promise of his good offices toward the restoration 
of that unfortunate prinoe.(S) Thus was lost, through her internal dissen¬ 
sions, the happiest opportunity that England ever enjoyed of humbling the 
house ^ Bouiron by means of its Protestant subjects, or of dismembering 
the Spanish monaridiy by the assistance of France, and of acquiring a per¬ 
manent superiority over both. 

A cautious neutrality was henceforth the study of Charles, who had nei¬ 
ther leisure nor indihation to interest himself farther in foreign affairs: 
happy in r^quishing every ambitious project, had he been able to recover 
the affections of his people, and the confidence of his parliament!—But un- 
fmtunately, though possessed of maay amiable and respectable qualities, 
both as a king and as a man,(3) and though he now adopted more moderate 
counsels than during the administration of Buckingham, he was never able 
to attain these desirable ends: a degree of jealous distrust remained. The 
causes and the consequences of this want of confidence it must now be our 
business to trace. 

The high idea that Charles entertained of his own authority not only 
made him incapable of yielding to that bold ^iiit of liberty which had dif¬ 
fused itself amongst his subjects, but to eontimie an invasion on their consti¬ 
tutional rights,^ whilst he thought himself only engaged in the defence of 
his own. He consid^bd every petition of the commons as an attempt to 
encroach on his prerogative; and, even when he granted their requests, he 
disgusted them by his ungracious reluctance : he complied without obliging. 
His concessions were not received as marks of royal kindness, as indications 
of justice or generosity, but us so many sacrifices to necessity. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the people saw themselves, when assembled, regarded merely 
in the light of tax-layers; and therefore resolved to make use of his power 
of with-holding supplies, or administering to the necessities of the crown, 
in o^r to convince the king of their political consequence, as well as to 
obtain a ratification of their ancient ri^ts. The royal authority was like¬ 
wise too high, in ecclesiastical matters, for a limited government, being al¬ 
together absolute: the parliament had discovered anmeliaation to restraW 
it; the king had resented the affront by a dissolution; and thus was pro¬ 
duced an incurable jealousy between the parties. 

Other causes conspired to increase the jeldouay of the nation in regard 
to teli{[ion. Charles, ever strongly attachM to his queen, had favoured her 
with hta whole friendship and confidence after the death of Buckingham. 
Her sense and spirit entitled her to share his counsels, while her beaaty 
justified his excessive fondness; but, as she was rather of a hasty temper, 
she sometimes precipitated him into radi measures^ and her teligiotC to 
which she sms much devoted, induced hm to procure such indnigenoee ibs 
the Catholics ss gavogeueral dissatisfisetion, and increased the odium against 
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the court. Nor was this all. Laud, bishop of London, hod acquired great 
indoence over the king, and direct^ him in all ecdesiaatioal, and even in 
many ciril affairs. Though a man of learning and virtue, he was a super- 
stitiwB bigot, aealously set on the exaltation of the priesthood, and on im- 
|H»ing on the the obstinate Puritans, by the most rigorous measures, new cere- 
mordra and observances, unknown to the church of England; and that too 
at a time when the ancient ceremonies, to which men h^ been accustomed, 
and which had been hallowed bjr the practice of the first reformers, could 
with difficulty be retained in divine service. Yet this man, who, in the pro¬ 
secution of hie holv enterprise, over-looked all human considerations, and the 
heat and inffiscretion of whose temper made him nwiect the plainest dictates 
of prudence, was raised by Charles to the see of Canterburv, and invested 
with uncontrolM authoritv over the consciences of the people. 

Not only such of the clergy as neglected to observe every superstitious 
ceremony enjoined by Laud and bis brethren were suspended, and deprived 




on church-wardens, binding them to inform agaiu^ any one who acted con- 
traiy to the ecclesiastical canons; and all who did not confirm to the new 
mode of worship were treated with the utmost rigour. The religion wluch 
tlie archbishop wanted to establish differed very little from that of the church 
of Rome. The Puritans therefore regarded him as the forerunner of Anti- 


chri8t.(l) 

Nor were the Puritans singular in t^is (minion. A (Miurt-lady, daughter 
of the earl of Devonshito, having turned Catholic, was asked by Laud her 
reason for changing her religion: It is chieily, answered she, because I 
hate to trml in a crowd** The meaning of these words being demanded, 
she Implied, 1 perceive your grace and many others are making haste to 
“ Rome ; and therefore, in order.to prevent my being jostled, I have ^ne 
before you.” In a word-, Laud’s chief objection to popeiY seems to have 
been the supremacy of the Holy See, to whidt he did not choose to subject 
his metropolitan power. For although he himself tells us, ** That, when 
offered a carclinars hat by the pope, something dwelt within him, which 
“would not suffer his compliance, till Rome was o^er than it is, the 
genius of his reli^on appears to have been the same with.the Romish. The 
same profound respect was exacted by him to the sacerdotal character j the 
same submission was required to the creeds and decrees of synods and coun¬ 
cils ; the same pomp and ceremony was affected in worship; and the same 
supersUtiouB respect to days, postures, meats, ^d veatmentB.(2) 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud sacrificed the peace 
of the kingdom, it will be sufiScient to relate those he employed in the con- 
secratinn of Ra. ohureh. The chuich had been rebuilt by the pari* 


shioners, profanely made use of, for some time, without the cm^nony of 
a new ocmsecrotion-^ circumstance whi(di, ^ coming to the superstitmus 
pfelate’e ear, while bidiop (rf London filled him with horror, and niade him 
suspend it firam aU divine serviise, until he had performed that holy office* 
his approach to the west door of the church, a loud voice cried, Oron, 
open, ye everlasting doors! thM the K i n g of Glory may enter in, Tl^ 
^oors the chtindt instantly flew open , the bishop entered; and fiuli^ on 
his knees, with his eyes lifted up, and his arms expanded, he exclaimed ui a 
solemn tone. This place is holy! Uie ground is holy i in the name of the 
‘ Father, fan, and Hdy CRioid, I pronounce it holy! Then ^ing to the 
*^*"i*fil. h^everal times took up some dust from the floor, and threw it ui 


*®*ard it. On rrtnnung, he and hie attendantt went round the durch in a 
kind of pr occa ei on, repeating the hundredth poalm; and then oaid a tom of 
Ptnyer, coadnding with those words: “ Wo consecrate this church, and se- 
“parate it unto Tmxx, ae hdy ground, not to be profaned any more to om* 
" nion usee." The bisht^, standing near the communion table, now de- 
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nonnced inwrecations on all who should pollute that holv place, by musters 
of wipers, Keeping in it profane law courts, or carrying burdens through it. 
On the condusion of every curs^ he bowed toward the east, and cried, “ Let 
" all the people aay Amen 1” 'When the imprecations were ended, he poured 
out blmuigs on all who had any way contributed to the framing and buildinfr 
that sacred and beautiful edifice, and on those who had mven, or should 
Weafter mve to it, any ehalicds, plate, ornaments, or utensiu. On the con- 
dusioii of every beneuiction, he also bowed toward the east, and cried, 
“ Let all the people say Amen!” 

These ceremonies were followed by a sermon; after which the bishop 
thus consecrated and administered the sacrament. As he approached the 
communion-table, he made many low reverences, and coming up to that side 
of the table where the bread and wine were placed, he bowed seven times. 
After reading many prayers, he approached the sacramental elements, and 
gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in which the bread was pl^d. 
When he beheld the bread, he suddenly let fall the napkin, feU back a step 
or two, and bowed three several times toward the bread ; then drew near 
again, opened the napkin, and bowed as before. He next laid hold of the 
cup, which had a cover upon it, and was filled with wine; then let it go, fell 
back, and bowed thrice toward it. He approached again, and, lifting up the 
cover, peeped into the cup ; but on seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, 
and biowed as before. He then received the sacrament, and administered it 
toothers; and the fabric being now |upposed sufficiently holy, the solemnity 
of the consecration was concluded with many formal prayers.(l) The same 
pious farce was repeated at the consecration of St. Giles's in ue Fields, and 
on other occasions of a like nature, notwithstanding the scandal occasioned 
by the first exhibition.(9) Opposition and general raium served only to in¬ 
crease the bishop’s zeal for such suprastitious mummeries, whiw were 
openly countenanced bv the court. 

In return for so mucn indulgence to the church. Laud and his followers 
took care, on every occasion, to magnify tlfe royal authority, and made no 
scruple to tr^at with contempt all pretensions, to a free or Umited govern¬ 
ment. By these fldtteries, and his urifpnal preposseasions, Charles was led 
to consider himself as the supreme magistrate to whom Heaven, by his birth¬ 
right, had committed the care of his people ; whose duty it was to provide 
ibr their security and happiness, both spiritual and temporal, and who was 
vested with ample discretionary powers tor that purpose. If the observance 
of ancient laws and customs was consistent with the present convenience of 
government, be judged it prudent to follow that rule, as the easiest, safest, 
and what would procure the most prompt and wilUng obedience; but when 
a change of circumstances, especially if derived from the obstinaiy of the 
people, seemed to require a new plan of administration, ruitional privile^ 
he thought must yield to supreme power, and that no order of men in the 
state could be warranted in opposing the rw of the sovereign, when direc^I 
to the public good.(.S) 

Charles, however, did not rest the suprart of that absolute dominion, 
which he thought he had a right to establim over the souls and bodies of hi» 
subjects, merely on the declamations of churchmen, or the intrigues of cour¬ 
tiers. He had recourse to that policy, which has often been so successfully 
pmued in latter times, of employing the honours and offices of the crown, in 
order to draw off the iiarliamentaiy leaders from opposition, and to engage 
them in the defence of that authority, which they diared, by becoming mem¬ 
bers of administration. Nor was the king dismpointed in this fint attempt 
to divide the force of the country party. Sir Thomas Wentworth, a popular 
member of great abilities, whom he created earl Stri^rd, became a firm 
pUlar to the throne. Other parliamentary leaders wore also drawn over to 
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the court. Sir Dudley Diguree was created master of the rolls ; Mr. Noy, 
attorney-general; and Mr. Littelton, solicitor-general.!I) 

But the effect of this new politicM manieuvre was by no means such ns 
might have been expected from it, or what has been common from like mea¬ 
sures in our days—a temporary reconciliation between the parties. The 
views of the king and parliament were now so repugnant to each other, that 
the leaders whom he had gained, though men of eminent talents and irre¬ 
proachable character, lost all credit with their party from the moment of 
their defection. They were even pursued as traitors, with im)ilncnble hatred 
and resentment; and the king was so far from acquiring po|>uliirity by em¬ 
ploying them, that he lost still farther, 1^ that expedient, the roniidenue of 
the nation. It was considered as an insidious attempt to turn tlie emolu¬ 
ments of the state against itself, and the- honours of the croa’ii agiiiiist the 
constitution ; to unnerve, by corruption, the arm of liberty; and by means 
of apostate patriots, the most terrible instruments of tyranny, to complete 
the despotism of the prince and the slavery of the people. 

Nor were these apprehensions altogether without foundation. As Charles 
bad formed a resolution no more to assemble the commons, and even pub¬ 
lished a proclamation to that purpose, he was obliged to raise money for tlie 
support of government, either by the revival of obsolete laws, or by viola¬ 
tions of the rights of the subject. Tonnage and poundage continued tu be 
levied, according to the former arbitrary impositions; new imposts were even 
laid on several kinds of merchandise f and the officers of the ciistonis re¬ 
ceived orders from the council to enter into anv house, warehouse, or cellar, 
to search any trunk or chest, and break any bulk whatever, in default of tlio 
payment of such duties.(2) 'J'he opj>reBKivo method of raising money bv 
monopolies was revived ; the odious expedient of compounding with popisli 
recusants became a regular part of the revenue ; several arldtrary taxes 
were imposed ; and, in order to facilitate tliese cxiwtioiis, ami repress the 
rising spirit of liberty tbrougliqut the kingdom, many severe sentences were 
{Kissed in tile Star-cliamber and High-commissiou courts. Some {lersuns were 
lined, some imiirisonod ; and such as i cntured to arrjpgn tlic measures of 
tlie court were condeimied to stand in tlic iiillary.(3| 

Seven years had Charles 8iip|iorted his govertnuent I»y arbitrary imposi¬ 
tions, levied by means no less arbitrary, lieforc lie met willi any vigorous op¬ 
position. At length John Ilumbdeii, a private gentleman, bad tlie courage 
to set the crown at defiance, and make a IhiIiI stand in defence of tlie laws 
and the liberties of his country. Ainoiig otlier taxes, that of sbi|>-moncy 
laid been revived, and levied on the wliole kingdom. This tax, intended for 
the support of tlie royal navy, and in itself moderate and emiitalile, was only 
exeeptionablo by being imposed without tlie consent of purliainent; and, in 
order to discourage all opposition on that m-eoiint, the king bad proposed, as 
a question, to the judges, “ Whetiier, in case of be niiglit not, for 

“ the defence of the kinf^om, impose such a tax ? and wlietber be was not 
“ tho iole judge of that neceuity f" The compluiiit jiirlges answered in the 
affirmative, and the tax was generally paid. lint Iliinibden, alike regardless 
of the opinion of the judges, and the example of others, resolved to hazard 
the issue of a suit, rather than tamely submit to the illegal imposition; 
and, although only rated at twenty shillings, to risk the whole indignation 
of ^alty.(4) 

This important cause was heard before all the twelve judges in tlie Ex- 
ehequer-chamber. The pleadings lasted twelve days; and the nation re- 
Karded with the utmost anxiety every circumstance uf the trial. The issue 
Has easily to be foreseen from the former opinion of the heads of the law : 
hut it was not, on that account, conaklered as less momentous, or expected 
vith less impatience. 

In most national questions much tmgy be said on botli sides: but, on the 
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E ment ooeaaion, uo legal arrament of any weight was adduced by the crown 
twveri, though men of prolound abilitiea; a strong preemption that none 
Bucn existed. They only pleaded preestfeiU and iteceinte. The precedents, 
when examined, were found to be by no means applicable to the case, and 
the necessity was denied. “ England,” said HamMen’s counsel, " enjoys a 
" profound peace with all her neighbours; and, what farther secures her 
“ tranquillity, all her neighbours are eng^d in furious and bluodjr wars 
“ among themselvea. The very writs, which are issued for the levying of 
“ ship-money, contradict the idea of necessity: they assert only that the seas 
are infested by pirates; a slight and temporary inconvenience, which may 
“ well wait a legal supply from parliament. And as to the pretension, that 
“ the king is the sole judge of ue necessity, what is this, but to subject all 
“ the privileges, and all the property of the nation, to his arbitrary will and 
“ pleasure ? ror the plea of volxamry luceuity will warrant any other taxa- 
“ tiun as well as that of ship-money. And u such maxims and practices 
“prevail, where is national liberty? What authority is left to the Great 
“ Charter, that palladium of the constitution ? Or what to the Petition of 
“ Right, so lately enacted by the concurrence of the whole legislature ?”(1) 
The prejudiced or prostituted judges, notwithstanding these powerful ar¬ 
guments, gave sentence in favour of the crown. Rut Humbden obtained, 
nevertheless, by his trial, the end which he had proposed to himself. Na¬ 
tional questions were canvassed in every company; and the people, if not 
rou^d to active opposition, were at leSst awakened to a sense of the danger 
to which their liberty was exjrased. “ Slavisli principles,” it was said, “ con- 
“ curred with illegal practices ; ecclesiastical tyramiy gave aid to civil usur- 
“ pation; iniquitous taxes were sujiported by arbitrary punishments ; and all 
“ the privileges of the nation, transmitted through so many ages, secured by 
“ so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so many heroes and patriots, 
“ now lay prostrate at the foot of the throne. What though the personal 
“ character of the king, amid all his misguidqd counsels, might ment indul- 
“ gence, or even praise, he was but one man; and the privileges of the peo- 
“ pie, the inhesitanci^of millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed to his 
“ prejudices and mistakes.’'(Si) 

While the minds of men underwent this fermentation in England, a more 
dangerous spirit made its appearance in Scotland. We have already had 
occasion to trace the steps taken by James fur introducing episcopacy into 
that kingdom. The same poliejr Wiis pursued by his son Charles; who, in 
1633, h^ paid a visit to his native country, and made a violent attempt to 
get his authority there acknowledged in ecclesiastical matters. He obtained 
an act of parliament vesting him with such authority ; but as that act was 
known to have been extorted by the influence and importunity of the sove¬ 
reign, contrary to the sentiments even of those who gave it their suffrage, 
it served only to inflame the jealousy, and rouse ue resentment of the 
nation.(3) 

Nor will this opposition excite surprise, if we consider, that the ecclesi¬ 
astical government, in Scotland, was believed to be totally independent of 
the ciru. Christ, not the king, was regarded as the head of the church; 
consequently no act of parliament, noting but the consent of the church 
itself, under the suppoUd illuminations of its Inviiuble Superior, could be 
s^cient ground fur the introduction of any change in religious worship or 
discipline. But, in direct contradiction to these old Presbyterian maxims, 
James had introduced into Scotland the court of High-commission, at a time 
when its authority was become too grievous to be patiently borne in England; 
and now, by an extorted act of parliament, Charles Oj^nly discovered his 
intention of overturning the national religion, and of enforring cunfomiity 
to a new mode of worship, by means of this arbitrary tribunsL 
The Scots were at no loss to discover the nature m the religion which the 
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king wanted to introduce. The jurisdiction of presbyteries, synods, and 
other democratical courts, was already in a manner abolished ; and the ge¬ 
neral assembly itself had not been summoned for two years back. It was 
evident that Charles, ambitions to complete the work so unwisely begun by 
his father, was resolved, in conjunction with the bishops, to govern the church 
of totland by the same absolute authority whidi he enjoyed in England, 
and to render the ecclesiastical government of all his kingdoms regular and 
uniform. But the ardour of formation was not yet sufficiently abated, 
among the Scots, to admit of such a change. They were still under the in¬ 
fluence of the wildest enthusiasm ; and that concurring with certain political 
considerations, not only obstructed Charles's favourite scheme of uniformity, 
but eventually ruined his authority in both kingdoms. 

This prince, from the natural piety or superstition of his temper, was sla¬ 
vishly attached to churchmen; and, as it is natural for all men to Mrsuadc 
themselves, that their interest coincides with their inclination, he had laid 
it down as a political canon, that to increase the power and civil influence 
of the ecclesiastical order was the first duty of his government. He consi¬ 
dered the episcopal clergy as the most faithful servants of the crown, and 
the great promoters of loyalty among the people. In consequence of this 
idea, some of the Scottish prelates were raised to tlie highest offices of tho 
state; and an attempt was made to revive the first institution of the College 
of Justice, and to share equalW between the clergy and laity the whole judi¬ 
cial authority, as before the ^formiftion.(1) 'Fliese innovations disgusted 
the high-minded nobility, who frequently found themselves insulted by tho 
upstart bishops, whom they considered in the light of intruders, at the same 
time that they had the mortification to see themselves inferior in official 
consequence, and less regarded as the objects of royal favour. Selfishness 
completed that jealousy which ambition Iiad begun. The Scottisli nubility 
saw themselves ready to be deprived of those church-lands which they had 
so largely shared at the Reformation, in order to exalt still higher the con¬ 
sequence of the clergy; and therefore took part with the people and the 
I'resltyterian preachers, in opposing the king's plan of episcopdcy, and spread¬ 
ing wide the alarm of popery.(2) 

Meanwhile Charles and his dignified ecclesiastics were zealously employed 
in framing canons and a liturgy for the use of a people, who held both in ab¬ 
horrence. The canons, wliich were proniiilgateu in t (1.35, though received 
l>y the nation without much clamour or opposition, occasioned much inward 
apprehension and discontent. They were indeed of a most arbitrarv and 
offensive nature, and highly grievous to a people jealous of their civil and 
religious liberties. They asserted, that the king's authority was absolute 
and unlimited; and they ordained, among many other things odious to Pres¬ 
byterian ears, that the dergy should not pray extempore, but by the printed 
form prescribed in the liturgy; that no one should officiate as schoolniwter 
w ithout a license from the biMop of the diocese ; nor any iierson be admitted 
into holy orders, or allowed to perform any ecclesiastical function, without 
first sulmribing those canong.(3) 

Even men of moderate principles, who could regard tliese ordinances with 
a degree of indifference, were filled with indignation at seeing a whole body 
of ecclesiastical laws establish*^ without any previous consent, cither of 
church or state. 'Fbey dreaded a like despotism in civil g(>vemment: yet 
a seeming submission was paid to the king s authority, until the reading of 
the liturgy. It was cbie% copied from that of England, and consequently 
little exceptionable in itself. But this seemingly favourable circurnstanco 
was no recommendation to the Scots, who, proud of tlie purity of their wor¬ 
ship, thought the English church stUl retained a strong mixture of Romish 
pollution. 'They therefore represented the new liturgy as a species of mass, 
though with less shew and -embroidery; and w hen, in the cathedral dnirch 
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of St. OUm, the dean of Edinburg, arrayed in his surplice, opened the book, 
and began the service, the meaner part of the audience, but espeeiallf the 
women, r^sed a drea^l clamour, clapping their hands and exclmming,A 
“ pope! a pope! Antichrist! stone him! stone him 1" And the tumult was 
so great, that it was found impossible to proceed with the service, un^ the 
most turbulent of the rioters were turned out of the church by the civil ma¬ 
gistrates. The bishop, who had attempted in vain to appease them, was in 
danger of falling a sacrifice to their fury, in going bume.(l) 

Though thu tumult appeared to have been conducted only by persons of 
low condition, the sense of the nation was well known; so that it was not 
thought advisable to hazard a new insult by a second attempt to read the 
liturgy. But as the king, contrarj’ to all the maxims of sound policy, ami 
even of common sense, remained inflexible in his purpose of imposing such a 
mode of worship on his Scottish subjects, new tumults arose; and the people 
flocked from every part of the kingdom to Edinburgh, in order to oppose so 
obnoxious a measure. Men of all ranks and conditions joined in petitions 
against the liturgy: the pulpits resounded with vehement declamations 
against Antichrist ; and the populace, who had first opposed the new service, 
was ingeniously compared by the preachers to Balaam s ass, an animal, stupid 
in itself, but whose mouth the Lord had opened, to the admiration of the 
whole world.(a; Fanaticism, in a word, mingling with faction, and private 
interest with the spirit of liberty, produced symptoms of the most dangerous 
insurrection; yet (.'liarles, as if under the influence of a blind fatality, though 
fully informed of the disorders in Scotland, obstinately refused to desist from 
his undertaking, notwithstanding the representations of his ablest ministers, 
and must faithful servants in that kingdom. 

But what renders this obstinacy still more inexcusable, and makes tlie 
king’s conduct appear altogether inexplicable, is, that while he was endea¬ 
vouring to recover so great a part of the property of Scotland as the church- 
lands, from powerful nobles, by no means wilkng to relinquish them, and was 
attempting to change thu whole civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
kingdom,lie iltisvd ufi forces to carry his violent designs into execution! 
'I'he Scuts saw the weakness of his administration, at the same time that 
they liad reason to complain of its rigour: and on a proclamation being issued, 
containing a pardon for all past offences, and exhorting them peaceably to 
submit to the liturgv, they entered into a civil and religious convention, ge¬ 
nerally known by the name of the Covsx ant, which proved an effectual 
barrier against all regal eacroacbments. 

In this convention were comprehended all orders of men in the state, di¬ 
vided into different tables or classes; one talde consisting of nobility, another 
of gentry, a third of clergy, and a fourth of burgesses. In the hands of com- 
missiuiiers, eliosen from these four tables, the whole authority of the king¬ 
dom was idnced. 'Fhe articles of their covenant consisted, fi»t of a renun- 
ciution of popery, furmidly signed by the late king in his youth ; then fol¬ 
lowed a bund of union, by which the subicriben obliged themselves to resist 
innovations in religion, and to defend each other against all violence and op- 

I tressiun.Ol) And as every thing was pretended to Iw done by the (lovenanters 
or the glory of God, the honour of the king, and the advantage of their 
country, people of all ranks, without distinction of age or sex, crowded to 
subscribe the Covemuit. Even the king’s ministers and counsellors were 
seized with the general phrengy.(4) 

Charles, who now began to apprehend the consequences of sudi a powerful 
oombiiuition, dispatched the marquis of Hamilton mto Scotland, with autho¬ 
rity to treat with the Covenanters. He offered to suspend the canons and 
liturgy, until thev coukl be receii’ed in a fair and legal way; and so model 
the court of High-commission, that it should no longer give offenoe. But 
he required in return fur these concessions a renunciatiou of the Covena|t> 

(I) Kins’t i)tr/aransii. Rutbwortb, v(l. ii. Barntl'a Afcai. 
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The Covenanters, who carried much higher their pretensions, and found 
themselves seconded b;^ the zeal of the whole nation, replied, " that they 
“ would sooner renounce tiieir baptism than the Covenant T'and the ministers 
invited the commissioner to suliwribe it, telling him “ with what peace and 
“ comfort it had filled the hearts of all Gods ^ple.’'(l) 

Hamilton returned to London ; made another fruitless journey to Edin¬ 
burgh, with new concessions: returned a second time to London ; and was 
again sent back, with concessions yet more ample. Charles now consented 
utterly to abolish the canons, the liturgy, and the court of High-bommission; 
hut he would not agree to abolish episcopacy, which he thou^t as essential 
to the very being of a Christian church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it 
incompatible wiUi that sacred institution. This narrowness of mind, which 
K e must pity rather than condemn, proved the ruin of the negotiation. The 
king had impowered Hamilton, however, to propose the summoning of the 
general assembly of tlie church, and the parliament, by which every grievance 
might lie redressed; an offer which was readily embrat%d by the Covenanters, 
ulio were well assured of their superior influence in both. 

'J'he first object that enguged the attention of the general assembly, where, 
besides a vast multitude of the populace, all the Scottish nobility and gentry 
Ilf any family or interest were present, was an act for the utter abolition of 
episcopacy. The bishops sent a protest, declining the authority of the as¬ 
sembly ; and the commissioner dissolve^ it, in his majesty’s name, after de¬ 
claring it illegally constituted. Rut tliis measure, though unforeseen, was 
little regardeil: the members continued to sit, and to finish their business. 
-Ail the acts of assembly, since the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
Kiigland, were dcclarcd'null and void, as heing procured hy the arbitrary in- 
‘liiciice of the sovereign; and the acts of parliament, which affected^eccle¬ 
siastical affairs, were considered, on the same account, os of no authority.(2) 
I'liiis episcopacy, the court of High-ennimission, the canons, and the liturgy, 
HiTc abolished, and declared unlhwful. Every thing, in a word, wliich, du- 
tifig a long course of years, James and Charles had been lalioupiig with sindi 
i'iire and policy to rear, was thrown at once to the grotflid ; and the Cove- 
li.iiit, so obnoxious to the crown and hierarchy, was ordered, under pain of 
cveommunication, to be signed by every onc.(3) 

After having taken these bold steps, it became nccessBvrj’ for the Scottish 
liiiilecouteiits to maintain tlieir religious opinions by military force; esiiecially 
•is they had good reason to believe, that, however just their resolutions might 
■'I'pear to themselves, they would not be assented to by the king. Although 
tbey did not despair of supernatural assistance, they therefore thought it 
"iiiild be imprudent to slight the arm of flesh. Tljpir measures, dictated by 
'igour and ability, were indeed alike distinguished by their wisdoni and 
promptitude; anci such os might have been expected firom a regularly esta¬ 
blished commonwealth, rather than a tumultuous convention. . The whole 
Kiiigdam being in a manner engaged in the Covenant, men of talents soon 
■■‘'■i|uir«l that ascendant to which their natural superiority entitW them, and 
“ liich their fiunily interest or their character enabled them to maintain. The 
viirl of Argyle, well calculated to make a figure duri^ such a turbulent pe- 
ri.id, took the lead; and the earls of Rothes, Cassils, Montrose, Lotfiian, 
“ ith the lords Lindsey, Loudon, Yester, and Ralmerino, distinguished them- 
‘■vlves in the cause. A number of Scottish oflicers, who had acquired repu¬ 
tation in Germany, during the religious wars, but particularly under Gustavus 
Adolphus, were invited over to assist their country in her present necessity. 
And the chief command was entrusted to Leslev, earl of Leven, an ofliw^f 
experience and abdi^. Forces were regularly enlisted and discipline^ 
arms were imported from forei«i countries; some castles belonging 4o m 
were seibed; and the whole country, except a small part, where HM 
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maiqnU of Hnntlejr still supported the royal Buthoiity, was reduced under 
thepower of the Corenantera-Cl) 

Caarlea, whose affection to his native kingdom was strong, out whose at- 
tRchRient to the hierarchy was yet stronger, hastened his military prepnra. 
tions for subduing the rraractory spirit of the Scots, and re-establishing 
episcopacy. A formidable fleet, with five thousand troops on board, wm en¬ 
trusted to the marquis of HamUton, who had orders to sail for the Frith of 
Forth, and attempt to divide the forces of the Covenanters; and an army of 
near twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, was levied, and put 
under the command of the earl of Arundel. The earl of Essex was ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant-general, and the earl of Holland general of the horse. 
The king himself joined the army, and summoned all the peers of England 
to attend him. Manv of them repaired to the camp, which had more the. 


appearance of a qilendid court than of a military armament. With part of 
tnis pompous rather than formidable force, Charles arrived at York, whilo 
Essex advanced and took possession of Berwick.(3) 

The army of the Covenanters was as numerous as that of the king, but in¬ 
ferior in cavalry. The officers, however, had more experience: and the 
soldiers, though newly raised, and but indifferently armed, were animated by 
the strongest motive that can stimulate men to action—zeal for the preser¬ 
vation of their civil and religious liberties. Yet so prudent were their 
leaders, who wished to avoid hostilities, that they immediately sent submis- 
rive messages, and craved leave to he permitted to treat with the king. It 
was now a very difficult matter for Charles to determine how to act. He was 
sensible that, while the force of the Covenanters remained unbroken, their 
spirits high, and ^eir ardour unabated, no reasonable terms could be ex¬ 
pected from them ; and should he submit to their pretensions, not only pre¬ 
lacy must be sacrificed to their fanaticism, but rejpd authority itself would 
become a mere shadow in Scotland. On the other hand, the consequences 
of a defeat, while Scotland was in arms, add England disssitisfied, were ton 
dreadful to permit him to hazard a battle: the utter loss of his authority in 
both kingdoiflb was to be feared. Besides, had he been inclineil to rely on the 
bravery of his English subjects, they discovered no inclination to act offen¬ 
sively against the Scots, whose necessity of rising they pitied, and s’hose in- 
dependent spirit thev admired. The sympathy of civil and religious griev¬ 
ances had subdued all national animosity in their hearts. 

It seemed, however, essential for the king's safety, that he should take a 
decided part; that he should either confide in the valour and generoraty of 
the English nation, and attempt to bring the Scots under submission; or 
openly and candidly grant the Covenanters such conditions as would exclude 
aU future cause or com^aint, and render rebellion inexcusable. (Infortu* 
nately, in deliberating between these two resolutions, Charles embraced nei¬ 
ther ; but concluded^ sudden pacification, in which it was stipulated, that 
he should withdraw his fleet and army; that the Scots, within eight and 
forty hours, should dismiss their forces; that the forts t^en by the Cove¬ 
nanters should be restored, the royal authority acknowledged, and the ^ 
nend assembly and parliament summoned, in order to compose all diffe- 
renaes.(3) 

The consequences were such os might be expected from so injudhaons a 
negotiation. The pretensions of the Soots agreed so ill with the concessions 
which the king was willing to make, that their parliament was prorogued, 
when proceeding to ratify some obnoxious acts of aasnnbly; and the war was 
renewed, with great advantages on the side of Uie Covenanters. Charles’s 
necessities had obliged him to disband hm forces, immedisitely after the un¬ 
meaning padfleation; and, as the English nation discovered little inclination 
to engage in the quarrel, it was impossible to assemble a new army without 
gnat expense, as well as loss of time. The more provident CovenaiMpi 
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who foresaw the probability of their being again obliged to support their 
pretenaions by arms, were careful, in dismissiiw their troops to take such 
measures as made it easy for them to collect their strength. The officers 
had orders to be ready on the drat summons, and the soldiers were warned 
not to think the nation secure foom an English invasion. Pious zeal m^e 
both watchful; and no sooner was the trumpet sounded, by their spiritual 
and temporal leaders, than aU ranks of men repaired to their military sta¬ 
tions, and cheerfully took the field once more, in defence of their civil and 
religious libertie8.(l) 

The king, at lenjrth, got together a body of troops; but he soon discovered 
that his greatest difficulty yet remained : his revenues were insufficient to 
support them. How to proceed, in such an emergencyj was a question not 
easy to be determined. After the many irregular methods of taxation which 
had been tried, and the multiplied disgusts thereby given to the puritanical 
party, as well as by the management of religion, little could be expected 
from an English parliament: yet to that humUiating expedient the proud 
spirit of Charles was obliged to stoop, as the only means of obtaining supply; 
and after a contemptuous intermission of eleven years, to summon the great 
council of the nation, and throw himself on the generosity of his insulted 
commons. The commons, as might have been expected, insisted that the 
redress of pievances should be taken into consideration before they entered 
on the busuiess of supply. This, they affirmed, was conformable to the an- 
! cient usap of parliament, and founded 4>n a jealousy inherent in the consti¬ 
tution ; that the necessity pleaded was purely ministerial, not national; for, 
if the same grievances, under which England laboured, had pushed the Scots 
to extremities, was it incumbent on the English to forge their own chuns by 
imposing chains on their neighbours f Disgusted with these reasonings, and 
finaing his friends in the house outnumbered by his enemies, Charles, by the 
advice of archbishop Laud and the marquis of Hamilton, formed and executed 
tiie desperate resolution of dissolving the parliament.(i!) The marquis is 
.■iii|inusM to have been secretly a Triend to the Covenanters. 

Thus disappointed of parliamentary aid, the king, in order Jo satisfy his 
urgent wiuits, was obliged to have recourse to a methSd of supply which 
must have been very grating to a generous mind. Beside laying a heavy 
hand upon the clergy, he was under the necessity of borrowing large sums 
from his ministers and courtiers; and so much was he beloved by them, that 
tlic loan pcatly exceeded his expectation. They subscribed above three 
hundred thousand pounds in a few days. By these means, he was enabled 
to march his army norteward. It consisted of nineteen thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse. The earl of Northumberland acted as commander-in- 
liiief; the earl of StraSbrd, as lieutenant-general; >nd lord Conway as ge¬ 
neral of the horBe.(3) 

The army of the ^veoanters, though more numerous, were sooner ready, 
and hod marched to the borders of England, in consequence of a letter forged 
hy lord Seville, in the name of six EoglM noblemen of distinction, inviting the . 
teats to assist their neighbours in procuring a redress of their gnevances.(4) 
But notwithstanding their force, and this encouragement, they still preserved 
the most submissive language; and entered England, as they declved, with 
no other view but to obtain access to the king's person, and lay their humble 
petition at his royal feet They were oppo^ in their march, at Newbum 
upon Tyne, by a detadment of fonr thousand five hundred men, under lord 
(onway, who seemed resolute to dispute with them the passage of the river. 
I'be Soots, after entreating liberty to pass unmolested, attacked their omm- 
Krnts with great hmvery; killed sevnwl of them, and chased the rest from 
their grouiid.(d) In oonaequenee of this unexpected advanton, foe whole 
I-ngiiab army was seis^ with a panic: foe forces at Newcastle fied imaw* 
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distely to Durhnm; and not tliinking themselves safe even there, retreated 
with precipitation into Yoricsbire^l) 

The vietorioiu Covenanters took possesnon of Newcastle, thou^ with¬ 
out offering any violence to the persons or property of the inhabitants. They 
not only preserved Hie most exact discipline, W persevered so far in miun- 
tidnihg the appearance of an amicable dlspomtion toward England, that they 
paid for their very provisions; and they sent messengers to the king, who 
was now arrived at York, to renew their protestations of loyalty and suli- 
mission, and to beg forgiveness for the unavoidable effusion of the blood of 
his English subiects (it) Charles understood the hypocritical insult, but his 
drcumstances did not permit him to resent it. The nation was univerHolly 
and highly dissatisfied: the army was discouraged, the treasury exhausted, 
the revenue anticipated; and every expedient for supply that ingenuity 
could suggest had been tried to the utmost. In this extremity, as the least 
of two evUs, the king agreed to a treaty, in order to prevent the Scots from 
advancing upon him ; and named, sixteen English noblemen, who met with 
eleven Scottuh commissioners at Uippon. The result of their detiberations 
was B cessation of arms ; in consequence of which the Scots were to be al¬ 
lowed, for their maintenance, eight hundred and fifty pounds a-day, during 
their stay in Englund.fS) 

It may be worthy of remark, that the earl of Strafford, who had snc- 
oeeded Northumberland in the command of the army, and who possessed 
more vigour of mind than the king atr any of the council, advised Charles 
to put ail to the hazard of a battle, rather than submit to such unworthy 
teirna ns were likely to lie imposed upon him; “ for, should your majesty 
*' even be defeated, nothing worse can befall you,” oliserved his lordship, 
" than what from your inactivity you will certainly feel !”(4) Tliese pro¬ 
phetic words seem to have been dictated by the most infallible of all inspi¬ 
ration, that intuitive discernment of n penetrating genius, habituated to the 
contemplation of human affairs, which enabfps it to look into futurity. 

The causes of disgust which had, for above thirtv years, tieeii every day 
multiplying ic Enf^iiid, were now arrived at their height; and (,'harles, in 
despair of being able to stem the torrent, at last resolved to yield to it. He 
therefore, in compliance with a number of petitions, and the general wish of 
faia subjects, again assembled the parliament. Many exorbitant claims, he was 
sensible, would probnhly he made, and must iiecessiirily lie complied with. Hut 
he little expected that great and decisive blow, which, on the meeting of 
parliament, was aimed at his autliurity, by tlie commons, in the person of 
Ilia miaurer, the earl of Strafford; fur us such that nobleman was considered, 
both on account of the credit wliieli he jHissessed witii the king, and of 
his own extensive and vigonnis eapacitv. Not unscquainteihwith the load 
of popular prejudiees under whielihe laboured, Strafford would gladly have 
dediived attendance in parliament; and begged permission to withdraw 
himself to his government of Ireland, being then lord-lieutenant, or at 
least to remain at the liead of the army in Yorkshire. Bat the king, judg¬ 
ing his prewenco and counsels necessary at' such a crisis, assured him, that 
not a hair of his held siiould be touched by the parliament.(4) So confident 
waa Charles still of his own authority, though ready to expire, and so lofty 
were his ideas of the majesty of kings! 

The eommoiM thought less m]iectfully of H. No sooner was Strafford’s 
mrivol known, than a concerted attack was made a|ton him by Mr. Pym ; 
who, after enumerating all the nievaneea under which Hie nation laboured, 
inferred, that • deliberate plan nod been formed under the reign of ■ pious 
and virtuous king, for changing totally the frame of govetnineiit, and lub- 
verting the ancient laws and libimties «n the kingdom. " Wemutt inquire,” 
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added lie, "ftom what fenntaiii these watm of bitterneM flow; ud thoiwli 
» doubdess mmjr evU counsellon will be fband to have th ei r 

« endeavours, yet there is one who claims the guilty pre-eminenoe: ns U 
•‘the earl of Straflord, lieutenairt rf Ireland, and preddent of the 
“ of York ; a man who, in the memory of many preseot, has sat in this 
“ house, an earnest vindicator of the laws, nnd a most zealous assertor and 
“ champion for the liberties of the people. But it is long «ino« he turned 
" from these good affections; and, according to the custom of apottatet he 
“ is become the greatest enmay to the liberties of his countiy, and’the 
“ greatest promoter of tyranny, that any age hath ever produced.? 1)" 

This political apostacy of Strafford seems, indeed, to have been his chief 
crime with the popular leaders, and never to be expiated but with his 
Wood. Pym was seconded in his charge by sir John Hotliam, sir John Clot- 
worthy, and others; nnd, after several hours spent in hitter invectives 
a^nst the supposed criminal (the doors Jieii^ locked to prevent a diacovsrv 
of the concerted purpose), it was moved, that the earl of StraAnd should 
be ^used of high-treason. The motion was received with general appro¬ 
bation, and the impeachment was voted witliout much debate. Mr. Pm 
was chosen to carry it up to the lords: most of the members attended him ; 
and Strafford, who had just entered the house of peers, and intend^, it la 
Mid, the same day to have impeached some popular members of both houses, 
for holding a treasonable correspondence with the Scots, was suddenly oiw 
dered into custody, with many symptoms of prejudice in his judges as'^well 
as Iiis accusers.(2) 

Elated with their success, the popular leaders ventured also to impeach 
archbishop Laud, the lord-kce]ier Finch, and secretary WindebBi£^ 
The two last made their escape beyond sea, before they were rabnn hijj, 
custody: the primate was committed. From traitort, the commons pro¬ 
ceeded to the prosecution of delinquentt ; a term expressive of a degree and 
species of guilt not exactly known or aaeertained, but which, by the inter¬ 
pretation then put upon it, exposed to punishment not only the king’s minis¬ 
ters and counsellors, but many of the nobility, gently andsclergy : Wl, in 
a word, however warranted by precedent or proclamation, who had acted 
without the authoritv of the statute-law of the land.(4) 

The commons took other steps of more importance. They declared the 
sanction of the two houses of parliament, ns well as of the king, necessary 
to the confirmation of ecclesiastical canons; they cxiielM from their house 
all monopolists; and committees were appointed to inquire into all the vio¬ 
lations of law and liberty, of which any complaint had l>een made. From 
the reporb of these committees, the house daily passed votes, which mortifieil 
and astonishes the court, at the same time that they animated and inflamed 
the natim. Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the sentence 
against Hambden was cancelled; compositions for knighthood were stigma- 
extension of the forest-laws condemned ; patents for monopolies 
annulled; and every measure .of administration for some years baca was 
treated with reproach and oliloqny.(.i) 

AH moderate men were now of opinion, that a design was formed to sub¬ 
vert the monarchy ;(8j and the ehurrii was in no less danger. While the 
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kRianguea of the membera, now first published and dispersed, kept alive 
the discontents against the king's administration, the pulpits, deliver over 
to puritanical preiuhers and lecturers, whom the commons arintruily settled 
in all the considerable churches, resounded with faction and fanaticism; and 
the popular leaders, in order to maintain that high authority which they had 
acquired, and inspire confidence into tiieir friends, as well as to overawe 
their opponents, judi^ it requisite still to delay the departure of the Scots. 
Meantime the chspiMns to their commissioners began openly to use the 
Presbyterian form of worship, which had not hitherto been tolerated in 
England, and with such amazing success in London, that multitudes crowded 
not only into the diurcli assigneil them, but such us could not there find 
room clung to the doors or windows, in hopes of catciting at least the dis¬ 
tant murmur, or some broken phrases of the spiritual rhetoric.(l) 

This was the most effectual method of paying court to the zealous Cove¬ 
nanters. To spread the Presbyterian discipline and worship throughout 
England^and to establish that faith on the ruins of episcopacy, would have 
mven more joy to their godly hearts tiian the temporal conquest of the 
kingdom ; and the hour was fast approaching when that joy was to be theirs. 
The puritanical party among the commons, emboldened by their success in 
civil matters, began openly to profess their tenets, and to make furious at¬ 
tacks on the established religion. Every day produced some vehement ba- 
fnngue against the usurpations of the bishops; and so highly disgusted were 
nU the lovers of liberty at the politiwd doctrines propagated by the clerg)', 
that no distinction, for a time, appeared between such as desired only to re¬ 
press the exorbitaiicies of the hierarchy, and such as wanted totally to aiuu- 
bilato episcopal jurisdictiun.(2) 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, iietitions against the esta- 
Iduihed cliurch were framt^il in different parts of the kingdom ; and the epi¬ 
thet of the ii/noraiU or tcauilaloui priesthood was commonly applied to all 
churclimen; although the episcopal clergy in England during that age seem 
to have been sufficiently learned and exem^an-. An address against epis¬ 
copacy was paeseuted by twelve clergymen of the committee of religion, 
said to be signed by seven hundred puritanical ministers. Hut the petition 
which made the greatest noise was that from tlie city of London, for a 
total nlterution of churcli government, and to which sixteen thousand names 
were annexed.(3) 

The popular leaders, notwithstanding these indications of a fanatical 
disposition in the people, and though generally disaffected against episcopacy, 
resolved to procccal witli caution, and overturn the hierarchy by de^ees. 
With tliis view, they introduced a bill fur prohibiting all clergymen the ex¬ 
ercise of any civil office. The bishops, of course, w ere to be deprived of 
their seats in the house of peers; a measure very acceptable to the zealous 
friends of liberty, who had observed with regret the devoted obsequiousness 
of the ecclesiastical order to the will of the monarch. 

Charles, who had hitherto remained wholly passive, during all the violent 
proceedings of the present ^parliament, was now roused by the danger that 
threatened his favourite epi^pacy ; which was, indeed, the great pillar of 
the throne. He sent fur the two houses to Whitehall, and told them, that 
he intended to reform all innovations in church and state, and to reduce 
matters of religion and government to what they were in the purest times 
of queen Elizabeth.(t} “Uut some men,” said he, “encoui^ed hy the 


loutian of the eoBaions. The machine they thought, with tome resMn, wae encam- 
with many wlieeb and siirings, which countencled its opeiattons, aud destroyed 
WWtiUly. Hume. chep. Iiv. 


(I) Clureiidou, vol. i. 
W Hume, vol. ri. 
(81 C'laieadoii. voi. i. 


_ JUDOUUll 

uol heeit resoived uii tlie Uitsl overthrow of the ctiurcb aud monarchy, awitr4.„_ 

nity veal bane afforded ilwiu of effecting a tlioroosb recuuuihation of parlies,~hy%'ltoi- 
perate rcfoimatioii of civil aud eccleeiastical abuses. 
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" sitting of this parliament, more maliciously than ignorantly, put no dif* 
*' Terence between re/armatim and alttratimi of goremment,” 

«Thouj^ 1 am for the former," added he, “ 1 cannot give way to the 
" latter. I will not say that bishops may not have overstretched their spi- 
“ ritual power, or encroached upon the temporal; which, if you find, cor- 
rect and reform the abuse, according to the wisdom of former times : and 
“so far I am with you. Nay, fiirther: if, upon serious debate, you sh^l 
•' show me, that bishops have some temmral authority inconvenient to the 
“ state, and not necessary to the church for the support of episcopacy, 1 
" shall not be unwilling to persuade them to lay it down. Vet by this you 
must understand that 1 cannot consent to the taking away of their voice 
“ tn parliament; a privilege which they have anciently enjuye<l under so 
‘'many of my predecessors, even before the Conquest, and ever since, and 
■' which 1 conceive I am bound to maintain as one of the fundamental in- 
“ stitutiona of this kingdom.'Xl) 

The king, however, was soon freed from all jmmediate apprehensions on 
this subject by the peers, a great majority of whom rejo^ted the bill. But 
the puritanical party among the commons, in order to show how little they 
Here discouraged, brought in another bill fur the total abolition of episco¬ 
pacy ; and although they thought proper to let it rest fur a while, their 
purpose was not the less sincere. Other matters demanded their present 
iittention. They got an act passed, and without any hesitation on the part 
of the king, declaring it unlawful to levy the duties of tunnage and pound-' 
age without consent of parliament ; after which, they brought in a bill to. 
prevent the discontinuance of parliaments for above three years. 

Though by this bill some of the noblest and must valuable ])rivileges of 
the crown were retrenched, such a law was indisjwnsitbly necessitry for com- 
jileting a regular plan of law and liberty. " Cet no man," said the spirited 
and artful Digby, who knew well the importance of the bill, “ object any 
“ derogation &om the king’s prerogative by it. Ills honour, his power, will 
" be ns conspicuous in commanding thiit a parliament shall .-issemble every 
“ third year as in commanding a parliament to be calli|<l tide or that year. 
" There is more majesty in ordaining primary and iiiiiversidjumses than in 
“ actuating subordinate effects. In choosing ill ministers,” added he em¬ 
phatically, “ we do but dissipate clouds that may gatlier again: but, in 
" voting this bill, we shall perpetuate our sun, our sovereign, in his vertical, 
" his noun-day lustre.”(X) Charles, finding that nothing loss would satisfy 
his iKirliament and people, gave his reluctant assent to the bill. 

'Ine victory of the commons was now comidete; and hud they used it 
aith moderation, the members of this parliament would have merited the^ 
praise of all sincere lovers of their country, as weii as of the enthusiasts of 
lilierty. Nor would their subsequent abolition of the arbitrary courts of the 
litar-Mamber and High-commission, so grievous to the nation, be imputed 
to them as cause of blame. But their cruel persecution of ^raffurd, and 


their future encroachments upon the king’s authority, which made resistance 
.'I virtue, and involved the tnree kingdoms in all the horrors of civil wiar, 
must m^e their patriotism very questionable ia the opinion of every dispat- 
sioimte man. 'Their unjustifiable encroachments on the authority or Charles 
we sh^ afterwards have occasion to consider: here we must examine the 
progresa of their vengeance against his minister; whose high reputation, 
for experience and capacity, made them regard his death as their only secu¬ 
rity for success in their faraer attacks upon the throne. 

In consequence of this idea, the impeachment of Strafford bad been 
piuhed on wirii the utmost vigour. Immediately after he was s^uestetad 
from parliament and coniined in the'Tower, a committee of thirteen .tma 
chosen by the commotu, and intrusted with the office of preparing a chagge 
yi nrt him. This committee, assisted by a few i^eers, was vested with au- 
tiantp‘|o axanune all witnesses, to call every paper, and to use any me a n a 
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of Krutinjr, in resard to any part of the eari'a behavionr or condiiot;(l) 
and, as a profound historian remarks, after so general and unbounded an 
inaction, ezeieiaed by such poverfid and impiscable enemies, a man who 
bad acted in a variety of pubbc stations must have been very cautious or 
very innocent, not to afford, during the whole course of his proceedings, 
some matter cd accusation against hi]^(8) 

Nothing, however, was found against Strafford that could by any means 
he brought under the description of treason ; a crime which the laws of 
England had defined with the most scrupulous exactness, iii order to pro* 
teet the subject against the violence of the king and his ministers. Aware 
of this, the commons attempted to prove against the prisoner “ an endea- 
" vour to subvert the fundamental laws of the kingdom ;"(3) and as the sta¬ 
tute of treason makes no mention of such a species of guilt, they invented a 
kind of accumulative, or constructive evidence, by which many actions, 
either totally innocent in themselves, or criminal in an inferior depee, shall, 
when united, amount to treason, and subject the person to the highest penal¬ 
ties inflicted by the law; the king and parliament, as they asserted, Mving 
power to determine what is treason, and what not. They accordingly voted 
that the facts proved agiunst the earl of Strafford, taken collcctivmy, were 
treasonable.Ct) 

'^traftord defended himself with firmness and ability. After pleading to 
emh particular article of the charge, he brought the whole together, in order 
Ahlepel the imputation of treason. Where," said he, “has this species 
** Of guilt been so long concealed ? Where has this fire been so lung buried, 
“during so many centuries, that no smoke should appear, till it burst out 
" at ance to consume me and my children ? Better it were to live under no 
“ law at all, and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to conform ourselves 
" the best wo can to the arbitrary will of a master, than fancy we have a 
“ law on which we can rely, and. find at last that this law wall inflict a 
“ punishment precedent to the promulgation^ and try us by maxims unheard 
“of until the very moment of prosecution. If 1 sail on the Thames, and 
“ ^lit my ves«el on an anchor ; in case there be no buoy to give me warn- 
“ ing, the party shA pay me damages ; but if the ancnor ra marked out, 
“ then is the striking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark set upon 
“ this crime ? where the token by which I should discover it ? It has lain 
“ owcealed under water; and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
“ oiald teach me to avoid it, or save me from the destruction with which I 
“ am at present threatened. 

“ It is now full two hundred and forty years since treasons were defined; 
“ and so long has it been since any man was touched to this extent, upon 
"this crime, before myself. We nave lived, my lords, hwpy to ourselves 
" at home; we have lived gloriously abroad to the world: let us be content 
“ with what our fathers iSt ; let not our ambition carry us to be more 
“ learned than they were, in these killing and destructive arts. Great wis- 
" dom it will be in your lordships, and Just providence for yourselves, for 
“ your posterities, tor the whole kingdom, to cast from you, into the fire, 
" these bloody and mysterious volumes of arfiiirsry and eonttruetitt trea- 
" sous, as the primitive Christians did their books of curious arts, and be- 
“ take yourselves to the plain teller of the elatule, which tells you where 
“the crime is, and points out to you the path by which you may avoid it. 

“ Let us not, to our own destruetion, awake those deeping lions, by ratt- 
“ ling up a company of old records, which have lain for so many ages by 
“the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my afflictions add not thk. 


S Clarendon, vol, i. 

Hum, J/uI. Jim*, chap. Iri. 

Rutbworib, toI.%. 

(4) Rnibworth, Tol. iv. Ai a proof how far the popular leadera ware burriad aallf 
by their viudiclive pawiont, it will bo euCcieiit to quote the ipeecb of Mr. lil>diMj||, 
who aflriued that Strafford bed iw title to plead lew, because he had endcarWureatO 
deatroy tbe law. “ It ii true," said be, “ we give law to hnfct and deen, for they are 
" beaatt of cbace: but it was never accounted croel, or unfair, to destnp foaea and 
“ wolves, wherever tbey can be fouud; for they ace beasts of pray !*' Claraodoo, veA L 
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■< tnv lords, the most severe of any, that I for my own sins, not for my tren- 
“ sons, be the means of introducing a precedent so pernicious to the laws and 
u liberties of my native country. These nhtlemen at the bar, however, say 
" they speak for the commonwealth; and they may believe so; yet, under 
“ favour, it is 1 who, in this particular, speak for the commonwealth. l*re> 
<■ cedents like those which are endeavoured to be established against me must 
>' draw along with them such inconveniences and miseries, that, in a few 
vrars, the kingdom would be in the condition expressed in a statute of 
“ Ijenry IV. no man shall hntm what rule to govern his wordi or actions. 

'■ Impose not, my lords, difficulties insurmountable upon ministers of state, 
“ nor disable them from serving with cheerfulness their king and country. 
If you examine them, and under such severe penalties, by every grain, fiy 
■■ every little weight, the scrutiny will be intolerable: the public affairs of 
" the kinj^om must bo left waste; for no wise mnn, who lias any honour or 
fortune to lose, will ever engage himself in such dreadful, such unknown 
'• perils. 

“ My lords, I have now troubled your lordships too long; a great deal 
“ longer than I should have done, were it not for the interest of tliese dear 
•• pledges, which a saint in heaven has left me. 1 should be loth"—Here his 
i;rief deprived him of utterance. He let full a tear, miinted to his children, 
Hho were placed near him, and thus proceeded:—“ \Vhiit I forfeit for my* 
self is a trifle ; but that my indiscretion should forfeit for them, J confose, 
'• wounds me very deeply. You will bc» pleased to pardon mv infirmity,"— 
again dropping a tear. “ Something I should have added, hut find I shall 
- not be able, and therefore shall leave it. And now, my lords, I thank God, 
•• I have been, by his good blessing, sufficiently instructed in the extreme 

• vanity of all temi>orary enjoyments, compared to the im|M)rtaiire of our 
•• eternal duration; and so, my lords, even so, with all humility, and with 

• idl tranquillity of mind, I submit, clearly and freely, to your judgments; 

■ and whether that righteous doem slnill be life or death, I shall repose my- 

self, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great Author of 
my exi8tence.”(l) « • 

Certainly, says Whitlocke, never any man acted such a part, on such a 
theatre, with more wiedam, ronetaneg, and eloquence, with greater reason, 
ludjiment, and temper, and with a better grace in all his werdi and acliant, 
'.liaii did this great and excellent pereon ; and he moved the hearts of all hie 
auditors, some few excepted, to remorse and pitu.(S) It is truly remarkabkl, 
that the historian, who makes these candid and liberal observations, was him- 
'vlf chairman of that committee which conducted the impeachment against 
Ibis unfortunate nobleman! 

The accusation and defence lasted eighteen days ; and Strrford behaved 
'' ith so much m^esty and humility, as well as firmness and vigour, that the 
•'■■mmons, though aided by aU the weight of authority, would hove found it 
inipossiblh to wtain a sentence against him, i^ the peers had not been over- 
:iwed by the tumultuous populace. Reports were every day spread of the 
must alarusiog plots and conspiracies j and about six thousand men, armed 
with swords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and surrounded the two 
houses of pariiament. When any of the lords passed, the cry for juetico 
iigainst Strafford resounded in their ears; and such as wctb suspected of 
friendship for that obnoxious minister, were sure to meet witii menaces, ac- 
vumpanied with symptoms of the most desperate intentions in the furiouB 
'miltitude.(3) Intimidated by these threats, only forty-five, out of about 
vighty peers, who had constantly attended this important trial, were present 
" hen the bill of attainder was bmusht into the house, and nineteen of thtt 
oumber had the courage to vote against it ;(♦) a strong presumption tfa|rt,if 
no danger had been apprehended, it would h.ave been rejected by a consider* 
abitanqjority. 
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Popular violence havlnpf thus far triumphed, it was next en^loyed to ex¬ 
tort tne king's consent. Crowds of people besieged Whitehall, and seconded 
their demand of justice on the minister, with the loudest clamours, and tn^t 
open threatenings against the monateh. Rumours of plots and conspiracies 
against the parliament were anew circulated; invasions and insurrections 
were'apimhended j and the whole nation was raised into such a ferment, iis 
seemed to portend some great and immediate convulsion. On which side 
soever the tog turned his eyes, he saw no resource or security, exrapt in 
submitting to &e will of the populace. His courtiers, consulting their own 
personal safety, and perhaps tWir interest, more than their master’s honour, 
advised hhn to pass the bill of attainder ; the pusillanimous judges, when 
consulted, declared it legal; and the queen, who formerly bore no good will 
toward Strafford, alarmed at the appearance of so frightful a danger, as that 
to which the royal family must be exposed by protecting him, now became 
an importunate solidtor for his death. She hoped, if the people were ra¬ 
tified in this demand, that their discontents would finally subside; and that, 
by such a measure, she should acquire a more absolute ascendant over the 
king, as well as some credit with the popular party. Bishop Juxon alone, 
in this trying extremity, had honesty or courage to offer an opinion worthy 
of his prince; he advised him if, in his conscimice, he did not think the pri¬ 
soner criminal, by no means to give his assent to the bill.(^l) 

While Charles was all anxiety and irresolution, str^gling between virtue 
and necessity, he received a letter* from Strafford, intreating him, for the 
sake of public peace, to put an end to the innocent life of his unhappy ser¬ 
vant ; and thus to quiet the tumultubus people, by granting them that re- 
qndst for which they w'ere so damorous. “ In this,” added he, “ my consent 
" will more acquit you to God, than all the world can do besides: to a will- 
“ ing man there is no injury.(2) And as, by God’s grace, 1 forgive all the 
“ world, with a calmness and meekness of infinite contentment to my dis- 
" lodging soul, so to you, sir, I can resign thalife of this world with all ima^na- 
“ hie cheerfulness in the just acknowledgment of your exceeding favour8.”(3)_ 

This illustrious^fibrt of disinterestedness, worthy of the noble mind ot 
Strafford, and equal to any fnstance of generosity recorded in the annals of 
mankind, was ill rewarded by Charles ; who, after a little more hesitation, 
as if his scruples had been merely of the religious kind, granted a commis¬ 
sion to four noblemen to give the royal assent, in his name, to the bill 
‘llhese commissioners were also empowered, at the same time, to give assent 
to a bill, that the parliament then sitting should not be dissolved, prorogued, 
or adjourned, without the consent of the majority of the members ;(4) a bill 
of yet more fatal consequence to his authority than the other, os it rendered 
the power of his enemies perpetual, as well as uncontrollable- But in tbc 
moment of remorse for assenting to the bill of attmnder,'by which he deemed 
himself an accomplice in his friend’s murder, this enormous concession ap¬ 
pears tot^ly to have escaped his penetratiqn, and to have been, considered 
comparatively as a light matter. 

The king might stul have saved his minister, by granting him a reprieve; 
but that was not thought advisable, while the minds of men were in such 
agitation. He sent, however, by the hands of the prince of Wales, a letter 
addressed to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the com- 


(Q CUrpndon. rol. i. This opinion baa been CRvilled at. " A king of England, a 
MI been laid, ** onght nercr to interpme hie private' opinion against the other parts of 
*'tbe legisiaturo.” If so, the royal assent is a matter of mere form; and perhaps, in 
mast cases, it ought to be to. But, in the present instance, the king was surely the best 
jmi*, whether Mrafford, at a niiifitter, had advised the tnorersion of the coostitotiao; 

an officer, bad exceeded the extent of bit commission : and, if be was blamable 
in neither capacity, Charles was surely bound, both in bnnonr and eontcienoe, to witn- 
bold bis assent from the bill. The royal assent it not nownecessaryto bills of attaiaper i 
the jealontyof our constitution having cut off that, among other dangerunt nresogstIvM' 
.(81 It appears that the kincAad tent a letter to Strafford during bis eonnneraent, m 
which he assured him. upon UMMbord of a king, that betboidd not sgffer in life, honinr, 
or fcrtnnsr iStraffanTt LrtteTt, vol. ii. 

CS) Clarendon, vol. i. Rosbwortb, vol. v. 

(4 Id. ibid.' 
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mons about a mitigation of the priaoner'a aenteoce, or at least to procure 
liome delay. Both requests were rejected; and Str^urd, findinj; his fate 
inevitable, prepared to meet dea^ with the same ^nity with which he had 
liv^ In those awful moments of appraadiing dh^lution, though neither 
cheered by that ray of popular immort^ty whidi beams upon the soul of the 
expiring patriot, nor consoled by the ai|ectionate sorrow of the spectators. 
Ids erect mind found resources within itself; and, supported by' the senti* 
ment of conscious integrity, maintained its unbroken resolution amid the 
terrors of death and the tnumphant exultations of his vindictive enemies, 
ilis discourse, and also his dejMrtment on the scaffold, discovered equal cpm- 
iwsure and courage. “ 'i'he bedding of innocent blood," said he, " as a pro- 
‘‘ pitiatory sacrifice, is a bad omen, 1 fear, o{ the intended reihrmation or the 
“ kate.” And on preparing himself for the block, be made this memorable 
declaration: “ I thank God I am no way afraid of death, nor daunted with any 
“ tenors; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at this time, as ever 1 did 
“ when going to repose !’’(1) He accordingly submitted to his doom; and, 
at one bkw, the executioner happily performed his office. 

Thus, my dear Philip, perished, in tne/orty-ninth year of his age, Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Strafford, the last great prop of royalty under the tur¬ 
bulent reign of Charles I. Ilis character, as might be expected, has been 
severely handled by our zealous republican writers ^ but by none of them has 
it been so completely mangled as bv a furious female, who will allow him 
neither virtue nor talents. But his abilities as a statesman, and his unshaken 
attachment to his master, you will readily perceive, were the chief cause of 
his ruin: and in the future proceedingirm that parUumeiit, to whose resent¬ 
ment he fell a sacrifice, vou will find the best apolop for his administra¬ 
tion. A-certain degree of vigour, and more perhaps than Stnifford c.xerted, 
was necessary to preserve the iffiurcb and momuxfay frqm the ravages of 
those civil and religious enthusiasts, who soon overturned both. 

The immediately subsequent prpceedinp of the commons, however, though 
inroads on the royal prerogative, were by no means reprehensible. They 
brought in a biU, whicn was unanimously passed by boft houses^ for abolish¬ 
ing the arbitrary Star-chamber and High-comnijssion cofflrts, so grievous to 
all the lovers of liberty. By the same bill, the jurisdiction of the privy- 
council was regulated, and its authority abridged. Charles, after some hesi¬ 
tation, gave bis assent to tWs exc^ent statute, which produced a material 
but Bidutary change in our constitution. Several other arbitrary courts pf 
an inferior nature were abolished: and the king, at the request of the par¬ 
liament, instead of patents during pleasure, gave all the judges patents 
during their good behaviour ;(S) an advance of the utmost importance to- 
ward the impartial administration of justice, and the exclusion of the Ut 
flucnce of the crown from the ordinary courts of law. 

In a word, if the commons had proceeded no farther, they would have de¬ 
served the praise of nil the friends of freedom; and even the iniquity of 
Strafford’s attainder, their most blamable measure, would have been lost 
“mid the blaze of their beneficial provisions and necessary regulations, whicli 
bad generally a reference to posterity. But, like all political bodies who had 
rapidly acquired power, having gone so far, they did not know where to stop; 
but advanced insensibly, from one gradation to another, till they usurped tho 
whole authority of the state. 

These usurpations, and their consequences, we shall afterward have occa¬ 
sion to notice. They will form the subject of anotlier letter. In the mean 
trae I must observe, that the parliament, after sending home the ^ts, and 
dismisaing Ae Engli^ army, put a temporary stop to its proceedings; 
that Chsfflea paid a visit to nis native kingdom, in order to settle the goveih;^ 
ment to the sttisfactioh of the covenanters. 

(l) Rnibwortb, vol. v. 

(tt CkiCB^D, toL i. WHitlocke, p. 47. May, p. 
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LETTER V. 


Cr<«( ll^Uaia and Ireland, /rMH tie Exeeution ef Strafford, to tie 
. fiegimuwg of tw Grand Rebellion, in 1648 . 


WBtnXmSlM arrived in Seotlan^ be found his aubjects of that kingdom 
big^y dabad with the success of raeir military ermedition. Besides the 
iiigt pay voted them for lying in good quarters at Newcastle, as long as the 
populu- leaders had occasion ter them, the English parliament had conferred 
on them a present of three hundiedthousand pounds for their brotherly at- 
eittanee.(l) Thtf were dedaied, in the u-ticles of pacification, to We been 
eiwr good subjects; and their hostile irruptions were approved of, as enter* 
prises calculated aad intended for his miyesty's honour and advantage I Nay, 
in order to carry yet farther the triomph over Bieir sovereign, these utides, 
containing terms so ignominious to him, were ordered, by a parliamentary 
vote, to be read in all churches, on a day of thanksgiving appointed for the 
■ational pacification.(8), 

Prople in such a humour were not likdy to be satisfied with trifling con. 
cessionB. The Scottish parliamenb began with abolishing the Lords of Ar¬ 
ticles j who, from their constitutirm, were supposed to be entirely devoted to 
the court, and without whose conseM no motion could be made j(3) a cir¬ 
cumstance peculiarly grievous in the Scottish parliament, where the peers 
and commons formed only one bouse. A law for triennial parliaments was 
likewise pas^; ^d it was ordained, tiiat the last act of every parliament 
should mpoint the time aad plaoe for holding the parliament next ensuing.( 4) 
So far au perhapSl^Bs laudable; but subjects who usurp on the authority of 
tiieir prince never Ity w where to draw the line. In their rage for redress- 
in gnevanqps, thMplyede the most essential branches of royal prerc^tire. 
The king was in a manner tieifaroBed in Scotland, by an article, whmh de- 
daitd, taat no member of the privy council (in whose hands, during the 
king's absence, the whole administration was vested), no officer of state, 
■one of the judses, should be appointed but by the advice and approbation 
rftw»liBment.(i) 

To all these enmcachments Charles quietly submitted, in order to satisfy 
MS Srottish subjects, and was preparing to return to England, in hopes of 
completing a similar plan of paqification, when he received intqlligenoe that 
i^ioody rebellion had broke ouwn Ireland^ accompanied with circumstances 
of cruelty and devastation which fill the soul with horror. On every side 
Nmunded by raelamdioly incidents and humiliating demands, nature and 
fortunei no less than fimtion and fanatiesm^ seemed' to have conspired the 
tuin of this unhappy prince. 

The conduct of James I. in regard to the affaire of Ireland, as we have 
alreMy had occasion to see, was truly political, and the same plan of ad- 
miustration was pursued by his son Charlea ; namdy, to recomme the tur- 
mwnt natives to the authority of law, the regular distribution of justice, 
wd to cure them of that sloth and barbarism to which they had ever been 
•Ukted, by introducing arts and industry amoug them. For these salutary 
•mos^and also to secure the dominion of Ireland to the crown of Eng- 
. ■*{ IP*** nnmbers of British subjects had been carried over to that island. 

Ime eolohies planted in different parts of it; so that, ifter a peace of 
tmy Te8rs,_tbe inveterate quarrw between &e two nations not onl.r 
■aemed to be obliterated, hut the country every where wore a Ins savage face 
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'pditia to Irdaad, m Mxm to thejr had oMtadUdatod their antherito^ itod 
imwthe Csthidica ia tiiat kihgdeB fed the wBe forioue peioaontou to 
toiUh theirltorthtenda Englead^weYe alreadjr expowd; tiiat a tieopla, taU^ 
JBToa to,|to^ toeir native oountrytotmi toe demininn i/f foreign invamM, 
1 to eonaidered aa rebeb j and much lees could the Irish be 
I dnrinigthe preaeabdiBoadarB, when royal authorito, to vhkh 
'■--‘e anj^ obedienoe; iras in a nuuiner usurped bp * of 
ram whom tny could expect no favouc or indu%ence, 
kwtol^toelMse and eeverity.(l) 
i elntolerttion^fll the hetoa of the native Irito eb- 
tf: and it was nto-doubted but the old Britiah planters, 

! PtJe, as they were called, being all Catoolira, Would 
ds Join in an attempt to re^re their rel^on to its andent splendor, 
be beginnh^of winter was fixed o^^r the commencement of this revolt, 
toat there m^ht^to iflbn dttou% in transporting forces from England’; 
and the platosf ^e conspirators was, toat sir Phelim O'Neale and hie confe¬ 
derates Wnl3, in one day, begin an inaurectiM tbroi^hout the country, 
tod attack all toe EngUsh settlemenM: while lorn Maguire and Roger More, 
on the same day, shoud surprise the castle of Dublin. 

A concurrence of favourtole circumstances seemed to hare rendered the 
Rtcceee of this undertaking infidlible. The Irish Catholics discovered sudi 
a propendty to revolt, that it was not thought necessa^ to trust the secret 
to many persons; and the appointed day drew nigh without any discovery 
miving been made to government. The earl of Leicester, whom the king 
had appdnted lord-lieutenant, remitoed in London ; and toe two chief ius- 
ricea, sir William Parsons and rir Jimn Borlace, were men of slender abili¬ 
ties. The aVtompt upon the castle of DuUin, however, was defeated by one 
'’P'CobnoUy, who iMrayed the conspiracy to Parsons. More escaped, Maguire 
ittas taken 1 and Mahone, another to the conspirators, also being seized, dit- 
coto^ to the'-JmMces the project of a gen w insurrection, and increased 
thirarrar and raiuto||||tion of the ProtMsnts.(S) 

Bat this intelli^M|^ough it laved Dublin, was obtained, too late to 
enable the govemnwFto ptovent the intended rehellion. O'Neale and his 
contoderStos immediatriy took arms in Ulster. Thw began with seizing the 
houses, cattle, and goods of the unwary English and Scottish settlers, whom 
they hated on account of their religion, and envied for their ricSbs and pros¬ 
perity. After raparity had fully exerted itself, cruelty began its operations: 
!to universal massacre ectnmenced of the English Protestants, now defence- 
lesL and passively resigned to their inhuman foes, who exercised on them a 
degm or barbart^ uneoualled in the histoiy to any other nation, and at 
Wmeh credibility Is startled. No age, no sex, no condition, was nmrod: the 
Wife weeing over her murdered husband, and embradng her hdpless chil¬ 
dren, was btttdiered with them, and even pierced by tto same strokeall 
toe ties to blood, as wril as those of society, were diseolved; and Mends, re¬ 
lations, and companions, were hunted dowahy their kindred and connexion^ 
and Involved in one common ruin, by those whom toey had formeriy consi¬ 
dered as most sincerely attadied to toeir persons, and who were near 
and dear to themifs) The women, forgetting the character of thshr tex, 
Manlated the men m toe practice to every craelty,(4) in comperiaon with 
many to whlidi, death might be regarded aa a li^t punishment, and'even as 
ats^tordease from pain, rons^^ all toe vaimties of tortufie.,.. 

Annbt these frightful enormitlHi toe saprad name to rc^g^un feseunded 
“'■'"Pliy side; not to arrest the fury to the murderers, but to etob^ th^ 
jtwnd to steel their hearts agsii^ every movement of natural or social 
r. The EntoitoProteatanta wars marked out hy toe Catoidio ptieBts 
htor, aa hetotica abhorred to Ood, and detestable to a|[ «•■.(£) 
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j|>erf4jh M wvU ^enialt^FM aoeonUf^jr nSMsented ug meritoriouiA md 
If MT^Aien niuaber of EngiiAmen anwinmlBI togetherj }o ar4fr te 
;g]«naelvee to the last extranfty, aad to sveetot death at l^n % tahliv 
tevehge on their Jeatfoyen, they verb ‘disarmed by caiutulatfiws^M^ pro- 
jnises of safety, confirmed by the most solemn oaths. But no soonw £« ^y 
guneudetod, than the lebw made tium ahare the same v^tbo. body 
of their unhwpy countrymen and fi^ov^rotoatanta. ^ 

Millie death fimtoed the sufferinga of eaeVtu^HPy viotW '^" “ 

gassina, with joy and exultation, still echoed 'l(^ni§jepa^ 
agonies were hut a prelude to tormei^ 

Sudi were the barbarities, iw dear' 


and toe Irish in Ulster signl^G»d their rebelfion. The Eng6^bbld__ 
there were totally annihilated; and from Ulster the flames of rebemon sud¬ 
denly spread over the other three prorbioes of Ireland, whm too English 
had established settlements. In these provinces, however, tliongb death and 
daughter were not uncommon, the Irish pretended to act with more modera¬ 
tion and humanity. But cruel, alag! was their humanity, and unfeeling their 
moderation. Xot content with expelling the English planters from todr 
houses, with despoiling toem of their property, seixum their possessions, and 
wastiim their cultivated fields, thof stripped them of their very dothes, and 
turned them out naked and ddencmess to all the severities of the season j 
while toe heavens themselves, as if joining in conspiracy against toe unhappy 
sufferers, ware armed with cold and tempest, unusual to the climate, and 
executed wbat the merciless sword had iMt unfinished !^S) Even toe Eng¬ 
lish of the Pale, wbo at first pretended, to blame the insurrection, and to 
detest toe barbarity with which it was accompanied, in a little time found 
the interests of rel^on to prevail over their regud to their raetoerrcountcy, 
and their allegiance to tbeur sovereign; and, joining the eld Irish, rtvallra 
them in every act violence and cruelty against toe English Protestaat8.(3) 
The number of persons wbo perished 1^. bu these barbarities is cmnputed as 
forty thousand; and the principal army of the rebe^ amounting to tstan^ 
thousand men, yet thirsting for further slaughter n|i^et plunder, now 
threatened Dublin, where the taiserahle remnant oftbe sngliah planters had 


taken refuge.(4) 

The king, while preparing to leave Edinbuigh, as already observed, had 
received, by a messenger from the north of Ireland, an account of this dread¬ 
ful insurrection, wbito ought to be held in perpetual abhorrence by every 
lover of hamBnity.(j). Be immediately communicated his int^gence to 
the Scottish parliament, hoping that the same seal which had induced toe 
Covenanters twice to mn.to arms, and assemble troops ip apposition to tite 
rights of their sovereign, would make them fly to toe relief of their Pro¬ 
testant brethren in Ireland, now labouring under toe cruel persecutioas of 
the CathoUea. But the seal al toe Scots, as is usual among celigious sects, 
was extremely feeble, when neither stimulated by a sense of interest nor by 
apj)rtoensioBs of danger. Th^ therefore resolved to make an advantageous 
bargain fbr toe succours they should send to Ireland; and as toe Ke gl i a h 


(1) Tenak, a. to-lS8. Wbitbeks, p. C. Binbwosth, to], v. 

(S) 

(Jt) ll|^ theEnglifb and Iriitt r^beU conspired inofte impostara^ ^6 
tbsr fcMuced rnnny 6/ tbeir deladed^cootitiTiacn; tber pretended tntbonty tbe 
Inng bot cbMlIy from tbe tbeir u»arrection $ .midtbey 

* Ibrawee »tbeir teluM np onus WM to emdicnte royei prerogetieep *0 ibepieluUf 
-.mved^ qj tbe poritenicM peiliemeat. Kusbworthj tol t. 

.(<) jWtlockei p. ^ Hnme, ehim. iv. . < . 

<54 here been nmae le throw n veil oeer ^e enonnitm ofi 

massacre. Tbe netarel lore of independener, tbe tyraony of tbe Enflisb g<n 
^ tb* iipecjtf of-tbe English toldierT. beve been pleaded as powerful motii 
beflion. and iWng iocentt^ to-eengeanee, in the breaeU of the snjure^ano 
»^?es 41 ^ maim troabte has b^n taken to prore, that tbe bomrs of reiigi^iie bate, 


tb^gh pnmoked by pecsecution. bate been greatly enggerated. Bnt tbe tiudiente and 
unguinarymapositipii of th^nsb Catbolics, in fatter times, iMvea us no room to sop*- 
fosfl that tbe dmription oMe cruelties of their bigotai andbarbarensenoeitor* ^ 
been orerebarged. The stin^ating causes 1 hate not ooncealed, nor imte I concealed 
Jbeir effects. The general slaughter I bare reduced as low eten as Mr. Brrojf^ths an- 
Jbor of the Trial of the Human CaihoUa of Irelandt could.wisb; but tntb toihids me 
to disguise the atrocious eifeumstsnees wiUi which it whs accooipaoicd. 
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vitb vhidi the^ watt alrea^ dowfy connected, could elow foifil 
uy iffticle.t^ might be agre^ on, they sent commissioneTB to Lohdod, to 
treat with that order in the state to which the sovereign authority wee i«al^ 
treaifitrred^iy ' », ■ 

Thor ditoeptHuted in his expectatito Of supplies from the Scots, and sensi- 
U|e of ^ oaSij^ility to subdue tbtNrish reb^, Charles was obhged to have 
reONSwetOi^^^Elito perliani6||fe to whose care and wisdom he imprudently 
jyiai«»p« the conduct and prosecution of the war. 
_ .,. . *■***“ —itpospniioSilone the power of supply, and who had aggran- 

r the difficulties anf distresses of the crown, seemed to.con- 

__^_ir happiness, that the rebellion in Irdand had ncceeded, 

ahao eriti^ a period, to toe pacificatian of Scotland. They immediate^ hdd 
b^ of the ezpreraion by which the king committed to them the care of that 
island: and tetois usurpation, the bomest they had yet made, Charles was 
obliged passively to submit; both because of his utter inability to resist, and 
lest ae sMuld'eapose himmf still more to toe infamous reproach with wUch 
htf was (dready loaded by toe Puritans, of countenancing the Irish rebellion. 

The commons, however, who had projected farther innovations at home, 
took no steps towards suppresting the insurrection in Ireland, but such as 
also tendea to give them the s^erinrity in those commotions which they 
foresaw would soon be excited in Ijnglsnd. They levied money under colonr 
of the Irito expedition, but reserved it for enterprises that concerned them 
more nearly: they took arms from the king’s magazines, under the sme 
pretext, but kept them with a secret intention of employing them against 
himself, Whatever law they deemed necessary for their own aggrandize¬ 
ment was voted, under pretence of enabling them to recover Ireland; and 
if Charles withheld the royal assent, his refusal was imputed to those penii- 
tious counsels which had at first existed the popish conspiracy in that king- 
donL' and which stffi threatened total destrui^ion to the Protestant interest 
thnMhout all his diiininiona.f 3) But so ‘great was the confidence of the 
peop^n toose hypoi^lllcal zealotB, whose votes breathed nothing but deato 
and deetruotidh to tlie^miels, that, although no forces were sent to Ireland, 
-and veiy little money remitted during the deepest distress of the Protestants, 
the fault was never imputed to the parliament! 

‘The commons in the mean time were employed in framing that famous 
remonstrance, which was soon after followea by such extraorainary conse¬ 
quences. It was not, as usual, addressed to the king, but vm a decUred 
appeal to the people. Betides gross falsehoods aqd mwgnant insinuations, 
it contained an enumeration of every unpopular measure which Charles had 
embraced, from the commencement of his reign to the cidling of the parlia¬ 
ment that framed it, accompanied with many jealous prognostics of future 
grievances ; and the acrimony of the style was equal to the harshness of the 
matter. 

A performance so full of gall, and so obviously intended to exiate general 
dissatisfaction, after the ample concestions made by the crown, was not only 
reguded by aU discerning men as a signal for some farther attacks upon the 
royal prerogative, but as a certain indication of the a^proachtog aboMon of 
monarchical government in Bnglnnd, The oppotition which the remon- 
Btraneo met with in the house « commons was therefore very great. The 
debtto, in regard to it was warmly managed for above fourteen Itoors; and 
toe, vine in its favour was at last parried only bjr a ffiudl majoritv, and eeem- 
iiu^ in ocmsequence of the weariness of the kin^a party, consbttng chieily 
q^Stoi^ men, many of whom had retired.(3) It was not sent np to the 
hsaue of peers. ■ 

No eoonef was toe remonatrance of toe commomitohhBshed, then the king 
dispersed an answer to it. Sensible of the disadvantages under which he 
laboured in this contest, Charles contented humelf with obaerving^ toet, 
^ven during the period so much complained of, ^ people had en}i^fe4 net 


(I) Bothworth, vol. v, 
tS) Clanodon, vol. ii. 
(||| i«ta' 


iifawortli, rnl.z', Kslsoa, vol. ii, Whittociie, p, 49, Dasdtis, p. 71, 
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vDj t'frcater dure ot liei^iieii and yn tft d tj than waa to be feuad in 
^er ee antriee, bnt in England during times esteemed tie most 

fortamte. tnentionea the great ooncenioDa made by the crown, pro- 
tested Us sincerit]^ in tbe lefcmned religion^ and blamed tie infamons Imeh 
eveiy where dispmed against his person, government, and toe astsUito%d 
chunb. "'If, notwltostanding these," Aided he, “ any mellghuitpaitv shall 
" take heart, and be willi^ to sacrifice ijpt peace and Jhwum'm toeir 
" county to their own sinistw ends and -rViyi iriiiff Tbslmt pretence 
“ of idi^n and conscience ; if thep todl endoimtfto 1 n i ton ll ff i niiitatiiiu 
" and interest, and to weaken mp lawiU power and antborlW; u tow toail 
" attempt, bp discountenancing toe present laws, to loosentoe bands of go* 
" vemment, that disorder and confusion map br^ in upon us ; I doubt not 
" but God, in his good time, will discover them to me, and that toe wisdom 
" and courage of mp high eourt.of parUament will join wito me in toeir aop* 
“ piession and paniahment."(l} 

But toe eats of toe people were too much prejudiced agiyUnt toe Ung to 
listen patientlp to anp thing that he could oner in his own vindication ; m 
that toe commons proceeded in toeir usurpations upon toe church and n|o> 
narchp, and made toeir puipoM of .subverting both everp dap more evident. 
During the king's residence in Scotland, thep had accused thirteen bishops 
of high treason, for enacting canons witoont consent of parliament, though 
no other method had ever been practised since toe foundation of the govent- 
ment; and thep now inaisted, toat th^ peers, upon this generU accusation, 
should sequester those bishops from their seats in parliraent, and commit 
them to prison. But the majoritp of the peers, who plainlv foresaw the dw 
pression of the nobilitp as a neoenaip consequence of the urtber ciaaoach« 
meats of the commons, paid little regard to such an unreasonable request. 
Enraged at tUs and other checks, the popular leaders openlp told the lords. 
That thep themselves were the representative bodp of toe whde king^m, 
and that the peers were notfaina but individuals, who hdd their 
particular cavity: and, thererore," If their lordd^ wUl not cons||(ta 
" the passing of acts necessaij for the preservation w toe people, toe com* 

“ mons, together with such of toe lords as are more sensible of toe danger, 
*' must join together, and represent the matter to his mBjestv.”(9).« 

This was a plqin avowal ot those democratical principiM tost began now 
to be prop^gafed among the people, and which nad'long prevail^ in toe 
houa^f commons, as weli as a bdd attempt to form a partp among toe^ 
lords. And the tide of popularitp seized maw of the peers, and carried 
them wide of all the establlstied maxims of civil pdicp. Of these the most 
considerable were the earls of Essex and Northumberland, and lord Kim- 
bolton, afterward earl of Manchester; men who, sensible that their credit 
ran hi^ with the nation, rashlp ventu^ to encourage an enthusiastic api* 
rit, which thep soon found thep wanted power to regulate or controL 

The bodp of the nobilitp, however, still took shelter under the throne; and 
the commons, in order to prgpuia a mqjoritp in tbe upper house, had again 
recourse to the populace. Amidst the peatest securito, thep affected conti* 
nnal foan of destruction to themselves and the nation ;(3) thep even ordered 
halberts to be Brought into the hall where thep assembled ; and thus armed 
themselves against those desperate conspiracies, with whito thep pretended 
thep were ho^p threatened, and the feteed discoveries of which were in* 
dustiiopslv proqiagated amoim the credufons people.(4) Multitudes fiocked 
to WestminstoTj^and inaultea the bishops ana such of tbe peers as adhered 
to the crown, ^e lords voted a declaration aginnat these tumult^ and b en t 
it to the lower house: but toe commons refused toeir concurrence; and to 
a^e farther known their pleasure, thep ordered several seditious apprai- 
tices, who had been seized wd conunitted to prison, to be set at libet^.(i) 


i Naina, vol.ii. 

I Cbraudon, vel. ii. ' vj. 
^••wB.UItban<laotb of Nov. IMI. 
Nalno, voL ii. 
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Thai anteuMgei, tfte'pogndiMs «ritwded 
Ihieotenedthe long Rod the rojrilluBlljr. SuchBudioiouihRhavioitf jrawMd 
the ypnnr m^eineaof the Inni ef Court, 'wh(^ vith loioe reducpd offiojiin^ 
undeil^ & defean of their lorereim; and between ttem and the popa« 
laoe paoed fiieqaent Finnishes, whim leldom ended without blaooai^ 
TheN iKtlMBed> hy way of reproadi, gave the fenatioal inwitera of nu^ty 
thaiiipi4lfc,S^NPaiADa, enlicount of the abort crept hair which they 
ifihhblo ealM llw moie j^ahed opponent!, by reaaoB ef 
If mounted no h(naeback, Cavaliihb; names which bocwne 
^ Ee dvU war that fallowed, and which contributed net a little 
toinlMM^ mmoaity between the p^iea, during the prelude to that 
eontaat, by affording the factiouB an opportunity to rendezvone under them, 
art lignaiixe thdr mutual bate, by the reproachful ideas that were affixed 
to thain by Udi party, no leas than by the political distinctions wbicb they 
marked. 

The Cavffilafi^ iriio affected a liberal way of thinking, as well as a gaiety 
Mid freedom ti manners inconsistent with puritanical ideas, were represented 
by the Roundheads as a set of abandoned profligates, equally destitute of re* 
Imien and morals; the devoted tools of the court, and zealous abettors of 
amtiary power. The Cavaliers, on the other hand, regarded the Round¬ 
heads aa a gloomy, narrow-minded, fanatieid herd, determined enemies to 
king^ power, and to aU distinction of raiffie in aomety. But in these cha¬ 
racters, drawn by the passions of the two parties, we must not expect impar¬ 
tiality; both are certainly overcharged. The Cavaliers were, in general, 
aincere friends to liberty and the Engiiah constitution; nor were repuUieaa 
and levelling principlea by any means general at first among the Roundheads, 
though tiiey came at last to predominate. It must however be admitted, 
that the CavaUei^ in order to show their contempt of puritanical austerity, 
often carried their convivial humour to an indecent excess; and that the 
gloa^ temper and leUgious eztravagancieB>of the Reundheods afforded an 
■d^ field tor the ritfij^ of their facetious adversaries. 

. In oonsei^ueiice of mse distinctions, and the tumults that accompanied 
them, the bishops, being easily known by their habits, and exposed to the 
most dangerous insults from the enraged sectaries, to whom they had long 
been ubnoxioua, were deterred from attending their duty in. parliament. 
They, therefore, imprndently protested against all laws, votes, and resolu¬ 
tions, as null and void, which should pass daring their forced and involuntary 
abse^. The lords, Incensed at this passionate step, desired a conilcence 
with the commons on the subject. The opportunity was eagerly seized by 
the lower house, and an impeadimeDt of high treason sent up against the 
bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the fundaments^ laws, and invuidate tlm 
authority of the legislature. They were immediatdy sequestered from par¬ 
liament, and committed to custody.(l) 

: The kiiqs, who had hastily approved of tiw protot of the bishopa, waa soon 
after huni^ into a greater iadiacretioa; an iqfiacretion whidi may be con¬ 
sidered as the immediate cause ol AecivU war that ensued, sad to whidi, 
or aeme siitdlit violence, the pcqmlar lufiaia had long wished to invoke 
him by their intemperate langu^ Tt^. at last sueeaedad beyoM their 
meat aaaguiaa hopes. Enrqgad to find that ail Ul ooiteeasiona but iupTMaed 
tin demanda of thacommons; tint the people, srh», imUe ttlttn.tfrota 
SeMhod, had receivei him wm expresanoa of fiptty and affection, were 
agtirifOuaed to aeditiMi; that the Uackest oaiMidta ware, pxwagated 
aaid a method of addicai adopted, sot oady unspUaw to » 
gdlirffflM^ hut which s private geatlaBoaoaaldBottboarwithoHt otieat-. 
miirixlMhagbBtwsiaectthathia govermnent wanted vigonr, W te as¬ 
cribe tiieae .unexampled pti'of inaol«Be ta Ue'evn feeiHty of teisM, 
this opinion he was encouraged by the queen and her confidi^, who were 
continually reproaching him with indolence, and^treatiiy bipt to-diiplay 

(I) Rasbworth, vol. v. Clsrendoc, vol. it. 
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the mrieejif ef'* eoverdm j Wfere wl^, Ur diey loudly imegiB^^ Ore daf- 
inff uasrpeRegi 4>f hie subjerM voold ibrinkXt) 

Charlei, ever ready to adopt violent oonneeu, and take advice firom peo¬ 
ple inferior to hlmielf in oapadty, gave way to these aiwumente, and or- 
derad tihe attwlM^^^-ntieral to enter an aeeueatlon of high-treaaon ualnet 
lord Khnbtdtea and Sve commonere; namely, air Arthur Haalerig, Hollie, 
Hambden, Pyuh and Strode. The dlef u^riea of impeachment were, that 
they had trmtoMuely endeavoured to sahMrt the fondamenid laws and 
gavernment of the kingdom, and to deprive the king of Ue^regit power; 
that they had endeavoured, by many foul aaperaions on hie"liie|eaty and his 
government, to alieaate die wectiuna of bia people, and make him bdiona 
to them; that they had invited and encouragM an hoatile army to invade 
the kingdom; that, in order to complete their traitorous designs, they had 
eiideavoured,_ aa for as in them lay, by force and terror, to compel the par¬ 
liament to join them ; and, to that end, had actually raised and counte¬ 
nanced tumults against the king and pariiBment.(3) 

That so bold a measure shoi^ have been embraced at such a crisis, wgs 
matter of sui^rise to all men, and of sincere regret to the real friends Tet 
the constitution; more especially, as it did not appear that the membeip 
accused were any farther criminal than the body of the commons, except 
perhaps by the exertion of superior abilities. But whatever might be th& 
guilt, it was evident, that while the house of peers was scarce able to mahi- 
tHin its independency, it would never trs permitted by the populace, had it 
oven possessed courage and inclination, to pass a sentence which must to^ 
tally subdue the lower house ^ these five members being the very heads of 
the popular party, and the chief promoters of their ambitious projects. 

Tne astonishment excited by this measure was soon, however, transferred 
to attempts more bold and precipitant. A serjeant at arms was sent to the 
house or commons, to demand, in the king's name, the five members ac¬ 
cused. He returned without ai^ positive answer ; and messengers igere 
employed to search for them and arrest them, wherever they might befivq^. 
The house voted these violent proceedings to be breach of privilege, and 
commanded everyone to defend the liberty of the raembers.(3) Imtated 
by so much opposition, the king went in person to the house of commons, 
in hopes of surprising the persons whom he had accused, and demanded in 
vain j but they, having private intelligence of his resdution, had withdrawn 
before be entei^.(4) 

The embarrassment of Qiarlei, on that discovery, may be easier eon- 
celved than described. SensiUe of his imprudence, when too late, and 
ashamed of the situation in which he found himself, “ I aasure you, on the 
" word d a king,” said he, " I never did intend any fi»eei but shall proceed 
“against these men in Irfoir and legal way; for 1 never meant any other, 
“^d now, since 1 see 1 cannot do what l came for, I think this no unfit 
“occasion to repeat what 1 have said formerly; that whatever 1 have done 
“in favour and to the good of my subjects, I do intend to maintain it."{ij 
The commons were in we utmost disorder during his stay; and when he was 
denying,- some members cried aloud, “ Privilege! priveli^ r(6) 

The house adjourned tlQ next day; and the aocused membms, in order te 
wow the greater apprehension of penonsl danger, removed into the city 
^e same evemdg. The dtizens were in arms the whole night; and some 
incendiaries, or people actuated by th^ own fanatical team, ran from gate 
te pte crying that the Cavalleta, and the king at four he^, were comiitf 
te burn Rte city. In order to show how little ocoamen thm wae. fiir any 
wch riann, and what confidence he placed in the cltiaenv Cluuiee.efiht 
next mornu^ to' CniMhali,- attended three or four noblemeB, 


I 
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endeavoured to conciliate the affections of ^a lord-mayor and common- 
council. He hod accused smne men, he said, of hijh-treaaon, against whom 
he meant to proceed in a legal wavj and theiefore hoped they would not 
meet with protection in the city. The citizens, however, showed no incli¬ 
nation to give them up j and the king left the hall, lit^_ better aatisSed 
than with Us visit to the house of commons.^1) In passing throwh the 
streets, he had the mortification to hear the insulting cry, " Privili^ of 
"parliraeUti privilege of narhtunent t" resound from eveiy quarter; and 
one of tiie ponlace, mote dariim than the rest, saluted him with the words 
employed hy fte mutinous Isra^tes, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their 
rasn and ^^unselled sovereignTo your tents, O Israel r(8) 

When the commons met, they affected the utmost terror and tuunay; and 
after voting, that they could not sit in the same place, until they had ob¬ 
tained satiuaction for that unparalleled breach of privilege committed by 
the king, and had a guard appointed for their security, they adjourned them¬ 
selves mr some days. In the mean time a committ^ was ordered to sit in 
the dty, and inquire into every circumstance attending the king's entre into 
flm house of commons; from which was inferred an intention of ottering 
violence to the parliament, by seizing, even in that bouse, the accused mem¬ 
bers, and of murdering all who should make resistance. They apdn met, 
confirmed the votes of the committee, and hastily adjourned, as u exposed 
to the most imminent danger. This practice they fr^uentiy repeated; and 
when, by these affected panics, they had filled the minik of the people with 
the most dreadful apprehensions, and inflamed them with enthutiastic ri^e 

against the court, the accused members were conducted by the dty militia, 

in a kind of military triumph, to Westminster, in order to resume their 
seats in the house; the popul^, as they pass^ Whitehall, by land and 
water, frequently asking, with insulting shouts, “What is become of the 
“lung and his cavaliersF”(3) 

Chwlea, apprehensive of danger from the furious multitude, had retired 
to-WindsOT. There, deserted by all the <orld, and overwhelmed with grief 
and shame for his misconduct, he had leisure to reflect on the fatal mea¬ 
sures into which He had been hurried. He saw himself involved in a dtus. 
tion t^ most distressing, entirely by his own predpitancy and indiscretion, 
and how to extricate himiielf with honour he could not discover: his friends 
were disoourwed, his enemies triumphant, and the people seemed ripe for 
nh^on. mthout submission his ruin appeared to be Writable: but to 
malre submisdon to subjects was what his Wgly pride could not bear; yet 
to that humiliating expedient, in his present drcumstancss surely the most 
advisable, he had at 1^ recourse. In succeadve rnessages to the common^ 
he told them, that he would desist from his prosecution of the accused mem¬ 
bers ; that he would grant them a pardon; that ho, would concur in any law 
Wt should acquit or secure them; that he would make reparation to the 
house for the breach of privilege, of which he acknowledged they had reason 
to comidaia; and he deWied tW, for the future, he would be as careful of 
the privileges of parliament as of his own crown W life.(4) This was cer¬ 
tainly yielmng too far; but the uneasy mind is natu^y carried ftom one 
extreme to another, in attempting to rraair its errors.' 

If the king's vicwnce made him hateful, his unreserved subnussion made 
him cwtemptiUe to the commons. They tiiought he could now deny them 
nothing, and therrfore refused to accept any concession for the breach of 
mvilege, unless he would discover his adrisers in tiiat ille^ measure. But 
Omriet, whose honour as a gentleman was sacred and invitdahle, had riill spi- 
lit tnon^left to ^ect wfth disdmn a condition which would have render 
bin for aver despicable, and unworthy of all ftiendship or confidence. Be 
bad already shown to the nation, had the nation not hem blinded with fans' 
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ticiOD, that if he hod violate^ the rights of pulioment, which was still a 
qaeation with nuiny,(l) he was willi^ to make every possible reparation, 
and yield them any astiafaction not inconsistent with the integrity of his 
moral character. . , , 

Meuiwhile the commons contmued to declaim against the violation of 
parliamentary privileges, and to inflame still farther the discontents of the 
people. For this purpose they had recourse to the old expedient of peti¬ 
tioning, so flattering to human pride I—as it afibrds the meanest member of 
the oommunity an opportunity of instructing the highest, and of feeling his 
own consequence, in the right of offering such instructions.' A petition 
from Buclonghsmsbire was presented to the house by six thousand men, 
who promiseifto live and die in the defence of the uriviWes of parliament. 
One of the like nature was presented by the city of London; and petitions 
from many other places were given in: nay, a petition from the apprentices 
was gracioudy received, and one &om the porters was encouraged. The 
beggars, and even the women, were seized with the same rage. A brewer’s 
wife, followed by many thousands of her sex, brought a petition to the 
house ; in which they expressed their terror of papists and prelates, rapes 
and massacres, and claimed a right equal to that of the men, in communi¬ 
cating their sense of the public danger, since Christ had died for them*as 
well as for the other sex. The apprentices were loud in the praise of li¬ 
berty, and bold in their threats against arbitrary power. The porters com¬ 
plained of the decay of trade, and desired that justice might be done upon 
offenders, according to the atrociousnqps of their crimes: and they added, 
“ that if such remedies were any longer suspended, they would be forced to 
"extremities not fit to be named."(2T The beggars, as a remedy for public 
misei-ies, proposed, "that those noble worthies of the house of peers, who- 
“ concur with the happy votes of the commons, may separate themselves 
“from the rest, and sit and vote as one entire body.'(3) This language, 
which could not possibly be misunderstood, was evidently dictated by the 
commons themselves. 

But while these inflammatory petitions were encouraged, and received 
with the warmest expressions <h approbation, aU petitions which favoured 
the church or monarchy were discountenanced, and thosfwnteaested in them 
imprisoned and prosecuted as delinquents. In a word, by the present fury 
of the people, as by an inundation, was swept away idl opposition in both 
houses, and every ranmart of roysd authority was laid level with the ground. 
The king, as appeared by the vote on the remonstrance, had a strong party 
in the lower house ; and in the house of peers he had a great majority, even 
after the bishops were chased away. But now, when the populace without 
doors were rewy to execute, on the least hint, the will or their leaders, it 
was not safe for any member to approach either house, who pretended to 
oppose the general torrent. 

Thus possessed of an undisputed majority in both houses, the popular 
leaders, who well knew the importance of such a favourable moment, pur¬ 
sued their victory with vigour and dispatch. The bills sent up by - the 
commons, and which had hitherto been rejected by the peers, were now 
passed, and presented for the royal assent; namely, a bill vesting the par- 


(1) No maxim in law, it was saitl, is more eBlabiitbed, or more universally allowed, 
than that privilege of parliament extends not to treason, felony, or breacli ol peace; 
that it was never pretedded by any one, that the ball where the parliament wembles m 
an inviolable sanctuary t that if the commons complained of the affront offered them 
by an attempt to arrest their members in their very presence, the blame must lie ennreiy 
upon themaalres, who bad formerly refused compliance with tbe>iiig s “*••*«*■ .7vh2 
ha peacefully demanded these members ; that the sovereign is the great execmor ot the 
laws; and that bis presence was here legally employed, both ip order to present ™o- 
eition and to protect the bouse against those insults which their disobedieiice nac^o 
well merited, CHowel’s hupeetim Mo tho Carrim of the late 
Hume, chap. IvJ But whatever might be urged in favour of ‘he legmity of OharlM a 
attempt to aeizs the accused members, no one pretended b> vindicate me prudence 
either of that or the accusation. To impeach the heads of a faction during the full tine 
of iti power was indeed attempting to fetter the waves. 

'lareodou. vol. 11. Rusnwortb, vol. v. 
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liament with the power of impressing men into the service, under pretanee 
of suppressing the rebellion in Ireland, and the long contested blU fbf 
privi^ the bishops of the privilege of voting in the house of lords. The 
lung's authority was reduced so iow, that a refusal would have been both 
hazardous and ineffectual; and the queen, being secretly threatened with 
an impeachment, prevailed on her husband speedily to pass those bills, in 
hopes of appeasing the rage of the multitude, until she could make her 
escape to HoUsnd.i[l) 

But these important concessions, like all the former, served only as a 
foundation for more important demands. Encouraged by the facility of the 
king's disposition, the commons regarded the smwest relaxation in their 
invasion of royal authority as highly impolitic at such a crisia They were 
fully sensible, that monarchical government, which had been established in 
England during so many years, would regain some part of its former dignity, 
us soon as the present storm was blown over, in spite of all their new-in¬ 
vented limitations: yet would it not be safe to attempt the entire abolition 
of an authority, to which the nation had been so long accustomed, before 
they were in possession of the sword—which alone could guard their usurped 
power, or insure to them personal safety wain st the rising indWation of 
their insulted sovereign. To this point, therefore, they directed all their 
views. They conferred the government of Hull, where was a large maga¬ 
zine of arms, on sir John Hotham; they sent orders to Goring, governor 
of Portsmouth, to obey no orders but such as he should receive from the 
parliament; and they obliged the kiftg to displace sir John Biron, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and bestow the government of the Tower on sir 
John Conyers, in whom alone, thoy said, they could place confidence.(S) 
These were bold steps, but a bolder was yet necessary to be made by the 
commons, before they could hope to accomplish the ruin of royal authority ; 
and that was, the acquisition of the command of the militia, whit^ would 
at once mve them the whole power of the sword, there being at that time 
no regimr troops in England, except thos^ which the commons themselves 
had levied for suppressing the Irish rebellion. With this view they brought 
in a bill, by tjje express terms of which the lord-lieutenants of counties, or 
principal officers oT the militia, who were all named in it, were to be ac¬ 
countable, not to the king, but to the parliament. Charles here ventured 
to put a stop to his concessions, though he durst not hazard a flat denial. 
He only requested, that the military authority should be allowed to remain 
in. the crown i and, if that should be admitted, he promised to bestow com- • 
missions, but revocable at pleasure, on the very persons named in the bill. 
But the commons, whose object was nothing less than sovereignty, imperi¬ 
ously replied: “ That the danger and distempers of the nation were such as 
“ could endure no longer delay; and unless the king speedily complied with 
“ their demands, they should be enforced, for the safety of prince and peo- 
“ pie, to dispose of the militia by the authority of both houses, and were re- 
" solved to do it accordingly.”(3) 

But what was more extraordinary than all this, while the commons thus 
menaced thq king with their power, they invited him to fix his residence in 
^odon, where they knew he would be entirely at their mercy. “ I am so 
‘ much amazed at this message," said Charles, in his prompt reply, “ that 
€ 1 ^ know not what to answer. You speak of jealousies and fears! Kay 
„ your hearts, and ask yourselves, whether 1 may not likewise 

be disturbed with fears and jealousies ? and if so, I assure you, that this 
messw has nothing lessened them. As to the militia, 1 thought so much 
before 1 gave that answer, and am so much assured, that the answer 
IS agreeable to what, in justice or reason, you can ask, or 1 in honour 
« ^ shall not alter it in any point. For my residence near yon, 

I Wish it might be safe and honourable^ and that 1 had no cause to 
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“ myself from WfutebsU: ask yourselves whether 1 have not ? What would 
" you have f Have I denied to pass any bill for the ease and security of my 
" suhjscts ? I do not ask what ye have done for me. Have any of my people 
“ bean transported with fears and apprehensions ? I offer as free and general 
" a pardon as yourselves can devise. All this considered, there is a ju^- 
" ment of Heaven upon this nation, if these distractions continue. God so 
“ ds4 with me and mine I as aii my thoughts and intentions are upright for 
“ the maintenance of the true Protestant profession, and for the Aserv- 
" anco and preservation of the laws; and I hope God will bless and assist 
" those laws for my preaervatlon."(I) 

The firmness of t^ repl^ surpri^ the commons, but did not discourage 
them from prosecuting then ambitious aim. They bad gone too far to re¬ 
tract : they therefore voted, that those who advised his majesty's answer 
“ were enemies to the state, and mischievous projectors against the safety 
“ of the nation; that this denial is of such dangerous consequence, that, i£ 
" bis majesty persist in it, it wOl hazard the peace and tranquillity of all 
“ his kingdoms, unless some speedy remedy may be applied by the wisdom 
“ and authority of parliament; and that such of the subjects as have put 
“ themselves in a posture of defence, against the common danger, have done 
“ nothing but what is justifiable, and approved of by the house.”^3) And, 
in order to induce the people to second these usurpations, by arming them¬ 
selves more generally, the moat unaccountable panics were spread through¬ 
out the nation, by rumours of intended massacres and invasions. 

Alarmed at those threatening appear^ces, and not witliout apprehensions 
that force might be employed to extort his assent to the niilitiu-bill, the 
king thought it prudent to remove to a greater distance from London. Tak¬ 
ing with him his two sons, the prince of Wales and the duke of York, he 
accordingly retired northward, and made the city of York, for a time, the 
seat of his court. The queen had already taken refuge in Holland. There 
she resided with her daughter Mary, who bad been given in marriage to the 
prince of Orange. 

In the northern parts of his IGngdom, where the church and monarchy 
were still respected, Charles found himself of more consequence than in the 
capital or its neighbourhood, which was become a scenewof (wry and fana¬ 
ticism. The marks of attachment shown him at York exceeded his fondest 
expectations. The principal nobility and gentry, from all quarters of Eng¬ 
land, either personmly or ^ letters, expressed their duty toward him, and 
■exhorted him to save them from that democratical tyranny with which they 
were threatened. 

Finding himself supported by so considerable a body of his subjects, the 
king began to assume a firmer tone, and to retort the accusations of the 
commons with spirit. As he stiU persisted in refusing the miiitia-biil, they 
had framed an ordinance, in which, by the sole autiiority of the two houses 
of parliament, they had named lieutenants for all the counties, and con¬ 
ferred on them the command of the whole military force—of all the guards, 
garrisons, and forts in the kingdom. He issued proclamations agaimt this 
usurpation; and declared, that, as he had formed a resolution strictly to 
observe the laws himself, he was determined that every one should yield a 
like obedience.(3) The commons, on their part, were neither dmtitute of 
vigour nor address. In order to cover their usurped authority with a kind 
of veil, and to confound in the min^ of the people the ideas of duty and 
allepanoe, they bound, in all Hieii commands, the persons to whom they 
were directed, to obey the orders of his majesty, signified by both houses of 
parliament,(4) Thus by a distinction, hitherto unknown, between the office 
and the pmson of the king,'they employed the royal name to the subver¬ 
sion of royal authori^! 

The chief object of both parties being the acquisition of the favour of the 
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people, each was desirous to throw on the other the odium of involviiig the 
nation in civil discord. WiUi this view, a variety of memorials, remon¬ 
strances, and declarations were dis^rsed; and the royal party was supposed 
to have greatly the advantage in the war of the pen. The king's memoritds 
were chiefly composed by himself and lord Falkland, who had accepted the 
office of secretary of state, and whose virtues and t^ents were of the most 
amiable and exalted kind. In these papers Charles endeavoured to dear np 
the princi^s of tha constitution ; to mark the boundaries of the powers 
entrusted by law to the several orders in the state; to show what great im¬ 
provements the whole political system had received frmn his late conces¬ 
sions ; to demonstrate his entire confidence in his people; and to point out 
the ungrateful returns which had been made to that confidence and those 
concessions. The parliament, on the other hand, ex^gerated all his un¬ 
popular measures; and attempted to prove, that their whole proceedings 
were necessary for the preservation of reli^on and liberty.(l) 

But whatever advantage either side might gain by these writings, both 
were sensible that the sword must ultimately decide the dispute: and they 
began to prepare accordingly. The troops which had been raised under pre¬ 
tence of the Irish rebellion were now openly enlisted by the parliament for 
its own purposes, and the command of them given to the earl of Essex. 
Nor were new levies nwlected. No less than four thousand men are said to 
have been enlisted in London in one dsy.(2) And the parliament having 
issued orders that loans of money and plate might be furnished, for main¬ 
taining these forces, such vast quantities of phite were brought to their 
treasurers, that they could hardly find room to stow it. Even the women 
^ve up their ornaments, to support the cause of the godly against the ma- 
Iignants.(3) 

Very difierent was the king’s situation. His preparations were not near 
so forward as those of the parliament. In order to recover the confidence 
of his people, and remove all jealousy of violent counsels, he had* resolved 
that the usurpations and illegal pretensione of the commons should be evi¬ 
dent to the whole world, 'rhis he considered as of more importance to his 
interest than the collecting of magazines or the assembling of armies. But 
had he even been Stherwise disposed, he would have found many difficulties 
to encounter; fur although he was attended by a splendid train of nobility, 
and by a numerous body of gentlemen of great landed property, supplies could 
not be raised without a connection with the monied men, who were chiefly 
attached to the parliament, which had seized his revenues since the begin¬ 
ning of the contest concerning the militia-bill. Yet was be not altogether 
unprepared. The queen, by disposing of the crown jewels, W been en¬ 
abled to purchase a cargo of arms and ammnnition in Holland. Fart of 
these had arrived safe; and Charles finding that the urgent necessities of 
his situation would no longer admit of delajr, prepared himself for defence, 
and roused his adherents to arms, with a spirit, activity, and address, that 
alike surprised bis friends and his enemies. The resources of his genius on 
this as on all other occasions seemed to increase in proportion to the obsta¬ 
cles to be overcome. He never appeared so great as when plunged in dis¬ 
tress or surrounded with perils. 

The commons, however, conscious of their superiority in force, and de¬ 
termined to take advantage of it, yet desirous to preserve the appearance of 
a pacific disposition, sent the king conditions on which they were willing to 
come to an agreement, but to which they knew he would not submit, l^elr 
demands, contained in nineteen propositions, amounted to a tot^ abolition 
of monarchical government, and would have involved in ruin the whole roy^ 
nArty. They required, that no man should remain in the privy council who 
hod not the approbation of parliament; that no deed of the sovereign sho^d 
have validity, unless it passed that council, and was attested under its seal; 

(I) Rnihworth, vol. v. 
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that all the priadpal officers of state and chief judns should be chosen vitb 
consent of parliament, and enjoy their offices during life; that none of the 
royal family should marry without consent of both houses of parliament ; 
that the laws should be executed against Catholics; that the votes of popish 
lords should be excluded; that the reformation of the liturgy and ^urch 
government should have place, according to the advice of padiamenti that 
the parliamentary ordinance, with regard to the militia, be submitted to; 
that the justice of parliament pass upon all delinquents; that a general par¬ 
don be panted for all past offences, with such exceptions as shafl be advised 
by parliament; that the forts and castles be disposed of by consent of par¬ 
liament ; and that no peers be made but with the concurrence of Mth 
hauses.(l) 

" Should I grant these demands," said Charles, in his animated re;dy, 
" I may be waited on bareheaded; I may have my hand kissed; the title of 
" majesty may be continued tome; and The king’i Authority, tignijied hy 
“ both Homet, may still be the style of your commands: I may have swordls 
"and maces carried before me, and please myself with the sight of a crown 
“ and sceptre (though even these twigs would not lung fiuurisb, when the 
“ stock upon which they grew was dead); but as to true and rei power, I 
“ should rem^n but the outmde, but the picture, but the sign of a king.”(8) 
He accordingly resolved to support hie authority by arms; war, at any dis¬ 
advantage, bemg esteemed preferable, by himself and all his counsellors, to 
so ignominious a peace. Collecting therefore some forces, and advancing 
southward, he erected his royal standal'd at Nottingham. 

This being considered as the open signal of discord and civil war through¬ 
out the kin^om, the abettors of the adverse parties began now more dis¬ 
tinctly to separate themselves: and when two names so sacred in the Eng¬ 
lish constitution, as those of Kino and PAEtiAMENT, were placed in oppo¬ 
sition to each other, little wonder the people were divided in their choice, 
and agitated with the most violent animosities! 

The greater part of the ndbility, and the gentlemen of ancient families, 
fearing a total confusion of ranks from the mry of the populace, attached 
^emselves to the throne, from which they derived their lustrg, and to which 
it was again communicated. Proud of their birth, of their consequence in 
the state, and of the loyalty and virtue of their ancestors, they zealously 
adhered to the cause of their sovereign; which was also supported by most 
men of a liberal education, or a liberd way of thinking, qnd by all who 
wished well to the church and monarchy. But, on the other band, os the 
veneration for the commons was extreme throughout the kingdom, and the 
aversion against the hierarchy general, the city of London, and most of the 
great corporations, took part with the parliament, and adopted with ardour 
those principles of freedom, on which that assembly bad originally founded 
its pretensions, and under colour of maintaining which it had taken up 
arms. Beside these corporations, many families that had lately been enriched 
by commerce, seeing with envious eyes the superior homage paid to the no¬ 
bility and elder gentry, eagerly undertook the exaltation of a power, under 
whose dominion they hoped to acquire rank and distinction.(3) 

Thus determined in their choice, both parties, putting a close to argu¬ 
ment, now referred the justice of their cause to the decision of the sword. 


(I) Rufthworth, vol. r. Mat, book ii. 
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LETTER VI. 


Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commeneetnent of the doH Ifor to the 
Battle of Ifaeeby, in 16K. 

No contest ever seemed more unequal, my dear Philip, than that between 
Charles 1. and his parliament, when the sword was first drawn. Almost 
every advantage lay on the aide of the latter. The parliamentary party 
being in possession of the legal means of supply, and of all the sea-ports ex¬ 
cept Newcastle, the customs yielded them a certain and considerable sum; 
and all contributions, loans, and impositions, were more easily raised by the 
cities, which possessed the ready money, and were also wiefly in their 
hands, than they could be by the nobility and gentry, who adhered to the 
king. The seamen naturally followed the disposition of the sea-ports to 
which they belonged; and the earl of Northumoerland, lord high-admiral, 
having engaged in the cause of the commons, had named, at their desire, 
the earl of Warwick as his lieutenant. Warwick at once established his au¬ 
thority in the fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the sea in the hands of 
his party. They were likewise in possession of all the magazines of arms 
and ammunition in the kingdom, and had intercepted part of the stores the 
queen had purchased in Holland. 

The king's only hope of counterbalancing so many advantages, on the 
part of his adversaries, arose from the supposed superiority of his a^erents 
In mental and personal qualities. More courage and enterorise were ex¬ 
pected from the generous and lofty spirit of the ancient nobility and gentry 
than from the base-born vulgar. Nor was it doubted but their tenants, 
whom they levied and armed at their own expense, would greatly surpass in 
valour and force the sedentary and enervated inhabitants of cities. Rut, in 
making this comparison, the mysterious and elevating influence of the double 
enthusiasm oi rel%ion and liberty was forgot; a kind of holy fury, arising 
from apprehensions of danger, and a confidence in supernatural aid, whid, 
accompanied with supposed iUuminations, inspires the daring fanatic with 
the most romantic bravery, and enables him to perform such acts of prowess 
as transcend the common standard of humanity, confirm him in his belief of 
divine assistance, impel him to future exertions, and render his valour ir¬ 
resistible, when directed against those whom he regards as the enemies of 
God and of bis country. 

Of the power of this enthusiastic eneny, in animating the most grovelling 
minds, Charles had unhappily too much reason to become acquainted, dar¬ 
ing his hostile struggle for dominion ; and to learn, from fistsd experience, in 
many s hard-fought field, that' it was not inferior in efficacy even to the 
courage connected with greatness of soul or infused by nobility of bir^. At 
present he had a contemptible ideq of the parliament^ party, considered as 
utdividuals; but their numbers, their resources, and their mlUtary prepara¬ 
tions, were sufficient to fill him with the most awful apprehensions. He de¬ 
clared, however, against all advances toward an accommodation. " I have 
" notidng left but my honour," said he; “and this last possession I am firmly 
"resolvM to preserve, and rather to perish than yimd any farther td' the 
"pretensions of my enemles.”(l) But he was induced, by the earnest soli- 
dtations of his friends, to relax in his purpose; and, in order to gffin time, 
as well as to manifest a pacific disposition, to send ambassadors to the parlia¬ 
ment with offers of treaty, before he be^an hostilities. 

The conduct of the ^liament justified Charles's opinidn. Both houses 
replied, "That they could not treat with the king until he took down his 
" standard, and reculed his proclamations," in which the members supposed 
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themselves to be declared traitors; and when, bj a second message, he offer¬ 
ed to recall tiiose proclamations, th^ desired him to dismiss his forces, to 
reside with his parliament, and it give np delinquents to justice ;(1) or in 
other words, to abandon himself and his friends to the mercy of his enemlea 

Hoping that the people were now fully convinced of the insolence of the 
parliament, i||4 its aversioduagainst peace, the king made vigorous prepara¬ 
tions for war. Aware, however, that he was not yet able to oppose the par¬ 
liamentary army, which was commanded by the earl of Essex, he left Not¬ 
tingham, and retired, by slow marches, first to Derby, and afterward to 
Shrewsbury. At Wellington, in that neighourhood, he collected his forces 
and made the following declaration before the whole army: “ 1 do promise^ 
“ in the presence of Almighty God, and as I hope for his blessing and prol 
“ tection, that 1 will, to the utmost of my power, defend and maintain the 
" true reformed Protestant relimon, established in the church of England; 
” and, by the grace of God, in the same will live and die. 

“ I desire that the laws may ever be the measure of my government, and 
" that the liberty and property of the subject may be preserved by them with 
" the same care as my own just right; and if it please God, by his blessing 
" on this army, raised for my necessary defence, to preserve me from the 
“ present rebellion, I do solemnly and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, 
“ to maintain the just privileges and freedom m parliament, and to govern, 
" to the utmost of my power, by the known statutes and customs of the 
“ kingdom; and, particularly, to observe inviolably the laws to which 1 have 
“ given my consent this parliament. Meanwhile, if this emergency, and the 
" great n^sslty to which I am driven, beget any violation of law, 1 hope it 
“ wiU be imputed, by God and man, to the authors of this war; not to me, 
" who have so earn^ly laboured to preserve the peace of the kingdom.”(2) 

This declaration, which was considered us a sacred engagement on the part 
of the king, was received with the warmest expressions of approbation and 
gratitude, W the generous train of nobility and gentry by whom he was at¬ 
tended ; and who, in the hope of Ips submitting toa legm and limited govern¬ 
ment, had alone been induced to take the field, with a resolution of sacrificing 
their livM and fortunes in his defence. They were in gener^ no lees ani¬ 
mated with the spirit of liberty than of loyalty, and hdB in contempt the 
high monarchical principles. 

Charles was received at Shrewsbury with marks of duty and affection; 
and his army increased so fast, while it lay there, that he soon found himself 
at the head of ten thousand mem With these he resolved to give battle to 
the army of the parliament, as he heard it was daily augmented with recruits 
from London. He acconUngly directed his march toward the capital, in 
order to bring on an engagement. Essex was prepared to oppose him. The 
two armies met on EdgehlU, near Keinton in Warwickshire, where a despe¬ 
rate battle was fought. The earl of Lindsay was general of the royal army ; 
prince Rupert, son of the unfortunate elector Palatine, commanded the 
horse; sir Jacob Astley the foot; sir Arthur Aston the dragoons ; sir John 
Heydon the artillery; and lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of 
guards, whose estates, according to the computation of lord Clarendon, were 
equd in value to those of all the members who, at the commencement of 
hostilities, voted aninst the king in both bouses of parliament. Essex drew 
up his army with Judgment; birt in consequence of the desertion of a troop 
of horse, under sir Faithful Fortescue, and the furious shock made upon 
them by prinde Rupert, his Whole left wing of cavalry immediately gave way, 
a^ was pi^tied two nmeO. Nor did better fortune attend the right wing 
pirfliemahtary army, which was also broken and put to flight. 

The viotory must now nave been decisive in favour of the royalists, had 
not the kings body Of reaeiWe, commanded by sir John Biron, heedlessly 
joined in;|he puTMut. Tke advantage aflbrded by this imprudence being per¬ 
ceived by sir William Balibur, who commanded Essex’s reserve, he imme- 
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diatdy wheeled about upou the king’s infantrr, now quite destitute of horse 
and made great havock among themt Lord Lindsay the genem, was mor¬ 
tally wounW and taken prisoner; and hie Scm, in endeavouring to rescue 
him, fell likewise into the enemy’s hands. Sir Edward Vemey, who cawied 
the king’s standard, was killed; the standard was taken, and the kmg him- 
self was in danger. The standard was afterwards recovered bjrjhe valour of 
captain John Smith, but the situation of affiairs was not changed. Ev^ 
thing, on the appearance of prince Rupert, wore the appearance of a dereat 
rather than of a completo victory, whlw he thought had been gained.^ Hie 
troops were too much fatigued to renew the charge, and the enemy did not 
provoke him to it, though both parties faced each other for some time. All 
night they lay on their arms, and next morning drew oflF, by a kind of mutual 
consent, neither side having spirit for a fresh action. Essex ret^d to I^sr- 
wick castle, and the king returned to his former quarters, near Bambiwy.(I) 
Five thousand men were found dead on the field, and the loss of the two 
armies, from comparing opposite accounts, appears to have been nearly equal. 
The troops of both parties suffered much by cold during the night after the 
en^Lgement. 

ITiough this first battle was so little decisive, that the parliament dmmed 
the victory as well, as the king, it was of great service to the royal cause. 
Charles immediately made himself mastmr of Bambury; and, as soon as his 
army was recruited and refreshed, he advanced to Reading; the governor 
and garrison of which place, on the approach of a detachment of royaliets, had 
fled with precipitation to London. The capital was struck with terror, Md 
the parliament voted an address for a treaty ; but as no cessation for hostili¬ 
ties had been agreed on, the king continued to advance, and took possession 
of Brentford. By this time Essex had reached London, and the de clinin g 
season put a stop to farther operations.(2) 

During the winter, the king and parliament were employed in real pre¬ 
parations for war, but in seeming advances towards peace. Oxford, where 
the king resided, was chosen as the place of treaty. ’Thither the parliament 
sent their requisitions by the earl of NortBumberland, and four members of 
the lower house, who acted as commissioners. They abated somewhat of 
those extravd^ant^emands they had formerly made; but their claims were 
still too high to ^mit of an amicable accommodation, unless the king had 
been wUling to renounce the most essential branches of his prerogative. 
Besides other humiliating articles, they required him, in express terms, ut¬ 
terly to abolish episcopacy; a demand which before they had only in¬ 
sinuated. They insisted, that he should submit to the punishment of his 
most futbful servants: and they desired him to acquiehce in their settlement 
of the militia, and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the 
8W0Td.(3) 'The negotiation, as may be naturally supposed, served only for 
a time to amuse both parties. 

Meanwhile each county, each town, and almost each family, was divided 
witibin itself, and the most violent convulsions shook the whole kingdom. 
Continual efforts were every where made, by both parties, to surmount each 
other, even after the season of action was over. The earl of Newcastle, who 
commanded for the king in Yorkshire, gained several advantaras over toe 
parliamentar}' forces, and established the royal authority in all the northern 
counties. Actions still more memorable were performed in the south and 
west. Sir William Weller, who began now to distinguish himself among toe 
generals of the parliament, defeats lord Herbert near Gloucester, and took 
the city of Hereford. On the other side, air Ralph Hopton made himself 
master of Launceston, and reduced all Cornwall to peace and obedience under 
toe king.(4} 

Early in the spring Reading was besieged, and taken by the parliamentary 
army, commanded by toe ean of Essex. Being joined soon after by tiie 

(I) May, book iii. Clarendon, vol. iii. 

(C) Whitlocke. p. 60. 
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forces under mr WiUiam Waller, Essex marched toward Oxford, with a view 
of attacking the king, who was supposed to be in great distress for want of 
ammunition. But Charles, Informed of his desiOT, and of the loose disposi¬ 
tion of his forces, dispatched prince Rupert with a party of horse to annoy 
them; and that gallant leader, who'Iras perfectly fitted for such a service, 
falling suddeil;^ upon the dispersed bodies of Essex’s army, routed two regi¬ 
ments of cavali^, and one of infantry, and carried his ravages almost to Ae 
general's quarters at Tame. Essex took the alarm, and dispatched part of 
Ills cavaby in pursuit of the prince. They were joined by a regiment of 
infantry, under the famous John Hambden, who had acted as a colonel from 
the beginning of the <dvil war, and distinguidied himself no less in the fidd 
than in the senate. On the skirts of Calsgrave field they overtook the royid- 
ists, who were loaded with booty. Thie prince wheeled about, however, and 
charged them with sudi impetuosity, that they were obliged to save them¬ 
selves by flight, after having lost some of their best officers ; and, among the 
rest, the much valued and much dreaded Hambden, who was mortally wound¬ 
ed, and died soon after in great agoniea.(l) He is said to have received his 
wound by the bursting of one of his own pistols. 

The royal cause was exported with no less spirit in the western counties. 
The king 8 adherents in Cornwall, notwithstanding their early successes, had 
been obliged to enter into a convention of neutrality with the parliamentary 
party in Devonshire. This neutrality lasted during the winter, but was 
broken in the spring, by the authority of the parliament; and the earl of 
Stamford having assembled an army of*near seven thousand men, well sup¬ 
plied with money, ammunition, and provisions, entered Cornwall, and ad¬ 
vanced upon the royalists, who were not half his number, and oppressed by 
every kind of necessity. He encamped on the top of a hUl, near Stratton, 
and detached sir George Chudleigh with twelve hundred horse, to surprise 
Bodmin. The Cornidi royalists, commanded by the principal men of the 
county, seized this opportunity of extricating themselves, by one vigorous 
effort, from all the dangers and difficulties with which they were surrounded. 
They boldly advanced up the hill on which Stamford was encamped in four 
different divisions, and after an obstinate struggle, still psessiag nearer and 
nearer, all met upon the plain at the top, where they embraced with great 
joy, and signalized their victory with loud shouts and mutual congratula- 
tions.(2) 

The attention of both parties were now turned toward the West. The 
king sent the marquis of Hertford, and prince Maurice, brother to prince 
Rupert, with a reinforcement of cavalry into Cornwall. Being joined by the 
Cornish army, they soon over-ran the county of Devon, and Mvancing into 
Somersetshire, begw to reduce it also to obMience. In the mean time, the 
parliament having supplied sir William Waller, in whom they had. great 
confidence, with a complete army, dispatched him into the same county, in 
order to check the progress of the royalists, and retrieve their affairs in foat 

a uarter. After some skirmishes, in which the royaUsts hod the advantage, 
lie < wo armies met at Uandsdown-hill, which Waller had fortified. There 
a pitched batHe was fought, with great loss on both sides, but without, any 
decisive advantage; for although the royalists, after an obstinate engage- 



Hertford and Maurice, disappointed of the success they had promised 
themselves, attempted to march eastward, and join the king at OxfcM. But 
Wslier hung on their rear, and harassed their army until they reached the De¬ 
vises. There, being reinforced with a large body of fresh troops, he so much 
surpassed the royalists in number, that they durst no longer continue their 


(*) Warock a Memoirs. 

(s) Kusuwortk vol. ri. Clarendon, vol. iii. 

( 8 ) Id. ibid. This battle would have been more decisive, hod Waller not been rein- 
lorced with 600 cavalry from London, completely covered with cuirasses and other de- 
lemire armour. These cuirassiers were generally found to be irnidistibie. 
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mardi, or exjwse themselves to the hazard ^ a-^battle. It was therefore 
resolved, that the marquis and th^ priooe shottlS proceed with the cavalry, 
and, having procured a reinforcement fir^ ike royal army, diould hasten 
back to the relief of their friends.. 

Waller was now so confident of captuHng the Infantry left at the Devises, 
that he wrote to the parliament their work was done: and t^ he should, 
in his next letter, inform them of the number and quauW of tte prisoners. 
But fte king, even before the arrival of Hertford and Maurice, informed of 
the difficulties to which his western army was reduced, had dispatched a body 
of cava^ to their relief, under lord wilmot. In o^er to prevent the in¬ 
tended junction, Waller drew up his amnr on Roundway-down, about two 
miles from the town of Devises; and Wilmot, in hopes of being supported 
by the infantry, did not decline the combat. Waller’s cavalry, uter a smart 
action, were totally rooted, and he himself fled with a few horse to Bristol; 
while the victorious Wilmot, being joined by the Cornish infantry, attacked 
the Ikiemy’s foot with such impetuosity, that almost the whole body was 
eitber'killed or taken pri8oners.(l) 

This important victory, preceded by so many other successes, struck great 
dismay into the parliament, and gave an alarm to their grand army, com¬ 
manded by the earl of Essex. Farther discouraged by hearing of the queen’s 
arrival at Oxford with ammunition and artillery; and that, having landed 
in Burlington-Bay, she had brought from the North a reinforcement of three 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, Essex left Tame and Aylesbury, 
where he had hitherto lain, and rdtired to the neighbourhood of London. 
Freed from this principal enemy, the king sent bis main army westward, 
under prince Rupert ; and by the junction of that army with the Cornish 
royalists, under the marquis of Hertford, a formidable force was composed; 
a force respectable from numbers, but still more from valour and reputation. 

In hopes of profiting by the consternation into which Waller’s defeat and 
the retreat of Essex Imd thrown the parliamentary party, prince Rupert re¬ 
solved to undertake an enterprise worthy ofthe army with which he was en¬ 
trusted. He accordingly advanced toward Bristol, the second city in the 
kingdom for richea and size. 'Fhe place was in a good posture of defence, 
and had a garrison of three thousand five hundred men, well supplied with 
ammunition and provisions; but, as the fortifications were found to be not 
perfectly regular, it was resolved, in a council of war, to proceed by assault, 
though little provision had been made for such an operation. The CorniA 
men, in three divisions, attadced the west side with a courage which nothing 
could repress, or for a time resist; but so great was the disadvantage of 
ground, and so brave the defence of the garrison, that although the middle 
division had already mounted the walls, in spite of all oppo«tion, the as¬ 
sailants were in the end repulsed with considerable slmighter, and with the 
loss of many gallant officers. On the east side, where the approach was less 
difficult, prmce Rupert had better success. After an obstinate struggle, a 
lodgement was made within the enemy’s works; and Nathaniel Fiennes, tiie 
governor, eon of lord Say, a noted parliament^ leader, surrendered &e 
place at discretion. He and his gamson were allowed to march put with 
their arms and baggage, but without their colourB.(S) 

The takii^ of Bristol was a severe blow to the power of the parliament; 
and if the king, who soon after joined the camp, had boldly marked to Lon¬ 
don, before the fears of the people had time tp subside, as he was advised by 
the more daring spirits, the war might ia all probalulity have been finished 
equally-to his honour and advantage. But this undertaking was judged too 
hazanious, on account of the numW and force of the London militia; and 
Gloucester, lying within twenty miles of his late conquest, seemed to present 
to Charles an ewer, and yet an important acquisition. It would put the 
whole course of the Severn under his command, open a communication be- 
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tween Wales and tbe westen countiea, and free one half of the kingdom 
from the dominion of the enem 7 .(l) 

lliese were the long's reasow tar undertaking the siege of Gloucester in 
preference to any other enterprise. Before be left Bristol, however, he sent 
prince Maurice with a detachment Into Devonshire: and, in order to show 
that he waSjBpt iirtoxlcaM with good fortune, nor provoked to aspire at a 
total victor^over the parliament, he published a manifesto, in which he re* 
newed the solemn protestation he had formerly made at the head of his anny, 
and expressed his ealhest desire 6f making peace, as soon as the constitution 
could be re-establiahed.(8) 

Before this manifesto was issued, a bold attempt had been made to restore 
peace to the kingdom, bv the celebrated Edmund Waller, so well known as 
a poet, and who was no less distinguished as an orator. He still continued 
to attend his duty in parliament, and had exerted all his eloquence in op¬ 
posing those violent counsels by which the commons were governed ; and, m 
order to catch the attention of the house, he had often, m his baraqgues, 
employed the keenest satire and invective. But finding ^ opposition within 
doors to be fruitless, he conceived the idea of forming a party without, which 
might oblige the parliament to accept reasonable conditions. Having sound¬ 
ed the ear! of Northumberland, and other eminent persons, whose confidence 
he enjoyed, he was encouraged to open bis scheme to Tomkins, his brother- 
in-law, and to Cbaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, who hod entertain¬ 
ed similar sentiments. By these gentlemen, whose connexions lay chiefly 
in the city, be was informed that the same abhorrence of war there prevailed 
among all men of sense and moderation. It therefore seemed not impractica¬ 
ble, that a combination might be formed between the peers and citizens, to 
refrse payment of the illegm and oppressive taxes imposed by the parliament 
without the royal,' assent. But vh&e this affair was in agitation, and lists 
were making out of such noblemen as the confederates believed to be well 
affected to their design, it was betrayed to Pym bv a servant of Tomkins 
who had overheard their discpurse. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were 
immediately seized, and tried by a court-martial. They were all three con¬ 
demned, and Tomkins and Chaloner were executed on gibbets erected be¬ 
fore their own doors j but Waller saved his life by clfuntSrfeiting sorrow 
and remorse, by bribing the Furitanicai clergy, and by paying a fine of ten 
thousand pounas.(3) 

The discovery of this project, and the severity exercised against the per¬ 
sons concerned in it, could not fail to increase the authority of the parlia¬ 
ment ; yet so great was the consternation occasioned by the progress of the 
king's arms, the taking of Bristol, and the siege of Gloucester, that the cry 
for peace was renewed, and with more violence than ever. A multitude of 
women, with a petition for this purpose, crowded about the house of com¬ 
mons, and were so clamorous, that orders were ^ven for dispersing them; 
and a troop of horse being employed in that service, several of the women 
were killed and wounded. Many of the popular noUemen had deserted the 
parliament, and gone to Oxford. Northumberland retired to his country 
seat; and Essex himself, extremely dissatisfied, exhorted the parliament to 
think of peace. The house of lords sent down terms of accommodation, 
more moderate than any that had hitherto been offered; a vote was even 
passed, by a majority of the commons, that these proposals should be trans¬ 
mitted to the k^. But this pleasing prospect was e(k>n darkened. The 
zealous republicana took the alarm: a. petition against peace was framed in 
the dty, and ^eaent^ to the parliament by Pennington, the fisetioua lord 
mayor. The pulpits thundered their anathemas against malignants; ru¬ 
mours of pqiiu qonroiraciea were spread; and the majority being again 
turned towards tne violent ride, aU thoughts of padfication were banished, 
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and every'preparation made for war, and for Qie immediate relief of Glou> 
cester.(l) 

That city was defended by a numerous garrison, and by a multitude of 
fanatical i^abitants, zealous for tbe crown of martyrdom. _ Massey, the 
governor, was a soldier of fortune, and Igr his couram and abili^ had much 
retmded the advainces of the king's army. Thou^ ip? euthuriost himself, 
he well knew how to employ to advantage that enthusiastic spirit which pre¬ 
vailed among the soldiers and citizens. By continued, sallies, he molested 
the royalists in' their trenches; he gained sudden advantages over them; 
and he repressed their ardour, by disputing every inch of ground. The gar¬ 
rison, however, was reduced to the last extremity; when Essex, advancing 
to its relief with a well-appointed army of fourteen thousand men, obl^d 
the king to raise the siege, and threw into the city a supply of ammunition 
and provi8ions.(2) 

Chagrined at the miscarriage of his favourite enterprise, and determined 
to intercept Essex in his return, the king, by hasty marches, took possession 
of Newbury before the arrival of the parliamentapr army. An action was 
now unavoidable; and Essex, conscious of his inferiority in cavalry, drew up 
his forces on an advanced ground, called Brig’s-hill, within a mile of the 
town. The battle was begun by the royalists, and fought with steady and 
desperate courage on both sides. Essex’s horse were several times broken 
by the king's, but his infantry maintained their ground; and, beside keeping 
up a constant fire, they presented an invincible rampart of pikes against all 
the furious shocks of prince Rupert, a&d those gallant troops of gentlemen of 
which the royal cavalry was chiefly composed. Night at last put an end to 
the combat, and left the victory undecided. Next morning Essex pursued 
his march; and although his rear was severely harassed by prince Rupert, 
he reached London without losing either his cmmon or bgggage. The king • 
followed him ; and taking possession of Reading, there estebiished a garri¬ 
son, to be a kind of curb upon, the capital.(3) 

Though the king’s loss, in this battle, wa^ not very considerable with re¬ 
spect to numbers, bis cause suffered greatly by the death of some gallant 
noblemen. Beside the carls of Sunderiand and Carnarvon, who had served 
their royal master%ith courage and ability m the field, fell Lucius Cary, 
viscount Falkland, no lees eminent in the cabinet; the object of universal 
admiration while living, and of regret when dead. Devoted to the pursuits 
of learning, and fond of polite society, he had abstracted himself from poli¬ 
tics till the assembling of the present parliament; when, deeming it criminal 
any longer to remain inactive, he stood foremost in all attacks upon the high 
prerogatives of the crown, and displayed, with a bold freedom, that warm 
love of liberty and masculine eloquence, which he had imbibed from the sdb- 
lime writers of antiquity. But no sooner did he perceive the purpose of the 
poj^ar leaders, than, tempering the ardour of his zeal, he attached him- 
seUttto his sovereign; and, convinced that regal authority was already suf¬ 
ficiently reduced, he embraced the defence of those limited powers that re¬ 
mained to it, and which he thought necessary to the support of the English 
constitution. Still, however, anxious for the liberties of bis country, he 
seems to have dreaded the decisive success even of the royal party; and the 
word rsACE was often heard to break from his lips, accompanied with a sigh. 
Though naturally of a gay and cheerfid disposition, he became, from the 
commencement of the civil war, silent and melancholy, neglecting even a 
decent attention to his person: but onthemondng of the battle of New¬ 
bury, as if he had foreseen his fate, he dressed himseu with his usual elegance 
and neatness, giving as a reason for so doing, his desire that the enemy might 
not find his body in a elovtnly condition. “ I am weary of the times," added 
he, “ and foresee much misery to my country; but believe 1 shall be out 
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“ of it before night !"(t) He (Merged in the front of Bjrron’e regiment, and 
was shot in the be%. 

The shock which both amues had received ii) the battle of Newbnrf dis¬ 
couraged them from an^.soeond trial of strength before the dose of the cam¬ 
paign ; and the denning seasoil soon obli^d them to retire into winter- 
quarters. There we ntu^ leave them for a time, and take a view of Ae 
progress of the war in^othcr j^arts of the Idngdom, and of the measures pur¬ 
sued bv both partses fw acquiri^ a supeiionty. 

In tne northern counties, dhrii^ the summer, the marquis of Kewcastle, 
by his extensive influence, had raised a conside^le force for the king ; and 
high hopes were entertained of success from the known loyalty and uilities 
of that nobleman. But in opposition to him appeared two men, on whom 
the fortune of the war was finally to depend, and who began about this time 
to be distinguished by their valour and military talents; namely, sir Thomas 
Fairfax and Olirm* Cromwell. The former, son of lord Fairfax, put to flight 
a party of royalists at Wakefield, and the latter obtained a victory over an¬ 
other party at Gainsborough. But the total rout of lord Fairfax,*at Ather¬ 
ton, more than balanced both those defeats; and the marquis of Newcastle, 
with an army of fifteen thousand men, sat down before HuU, into which the 
elder Fairfax had thrown himself with the remnant of his broken forces.(3) 

After having carried on the attack of Hull for some time without effect, 
Newcastle was beat off by an unexpected saUy of the garrison; and suffered 
so much in the action, that he thought groper to raise the siege. About the 
same time, the earl of Manchester, having advanced from the eastern asso¬ 
ciated counties, and formed a junction with Cromwell and young Fairfax, 
obtained a considerable advant^e over the royalists at Horn Castle.(3) But 
notwithstanding these misfortunes, the royal party still retained gr^t in¬ 
terest in the northerh counties; and had Yorkshire not been kept in awe 
by the garrison of Hull,, a junction of the northern and southern armies 
might have been effected, and the king had perhaps been enabled to termi¬ 
nate the war with the campaign. * 

The project was now very different. Alarmed at the ramd progress of 
the king's forces, during the ea^ part of the summer, the Bnglish parlia¬ 
ment had sent commissioners to Edinburgh, with ample powers, to treat of a 
nearer union and confederacy with the Scottish nation. 

The Scots, who, not satisfied with having accomplished the restoration of 
the Presbyterian religion in their own country, still indulged an ardent pas¬ 
sion for propagating that religion in the neighbouring kingdom, declared 
themselves ready to assist their brethren of England; and proposed, that 
the two nations should enter into a covenant for the extirpation of prelacy, 
and a more intimate union of the English and Scottish parliaments. By the 
address of the younger sir Henry Vane, who took the lead among the Eng¬ 
lish commissioners, was accordingly framed at Edinburgh the famous SoLEMlt 
League and Covenant. 

A copy of that Covenant was transmitted to the two houses of parliament 
at Westminster, where it was received without opposition; and after being 
subscribe by the lords, the commons, and an assembly of divines, it was 
ordered to be received by all who liv^ under their authority. The sub¬ 
scribers, besides engagpng mutually to defend each other against all .oppo¬ 
nents, bound themsSves^ endeavour the extirpation of p^ry and prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, schism, and profaneness; to maintmn toe rights and 
privileges of parliament, and defend his maje^y’s person and authority ; to 
discover and bring to justice all* incendiaries and malignants; to humble 


(l) Whitlocks, p. 70. •Clarendon, vol. 111 ., .. , . 

(*) Lord Fairfax WBi appointed governor of this piece in the room of air Joop Hotna^ 
Tbat gentleman and bis aon, repenting of their engagementa with the pmliamentanj 
party, bad entered into a correapodenco the marqins of Neereaatle, 
an intention of delivering Hull into big bastia for the king. But tteir pmom taing 
discovered, they were arrested, and aentuHonera to London: where, wittont any re¬ 
gard to their former services, they fell victlllka to the seventy of the paruamont* Bush- 
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themselveB for their ^ng, amend' tttir lives, and via^Hitb each other in the 
great work o£ refomation.(l) 

The Scots were dated at the dioiuht of beiiuc the happy instruments of 
eztendW what they believed to b(!i t£e Only true ^gion, and of dissipatiiK 
that promund darkness in which Asy supposed^ M otttfr nations involved. 
The nneral assembly applauded the pious Leagile, ’hhd every one was 'or¬ 
dered by the convention of estates to swear to the Covenant, under penalty 
of confia»tion; besides what farther punishment ttsfiouldpleaw the parlia¬ 
ment to inflict on the disobedient, as enemibs of Ck>d, the king, and the 
kingdom I—Flaming with holy seal, and determined that the sword should 
carry conviction to all refractory minds, the Scottish Covenanters now pre¬ 
pared ^emselves with vigour for military service. A hundred thourand 
pounds, remitted from England, enabled them to complete their leviM ; 
uid,' having added to their other forces a body of troras which they bad re¬ 
call^ from Ireland, they were soon ready to enter England with an army 
of twen^ thousand men.(2l 

In order to secure himself ag^nst this gathering tempest, which he fore¬ 
saw it wonld be impossible to dispel, the king turned his eye toward Ire¬ 
land. The English parliament, to whose care the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion was committed, had never taken any effectual measures for that 
purpose: yet the remaining Protestants, who were now all become soldiers, 
joined with some new adventurers^ under lord More, sir William St. Leger, 
sir Frederick Hamilton, and others, had in many rencounters put the Ca¬ 
tholics to flight, and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels had been 
obliged to raise the. siege of Drogheda, in spite of their most vigorous ef¬ 
forts. The marquis of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant, had obtained two 
complete victories over them, and had brought relibj|to all the forts that 
were besieged or blockaded in different parts of tlra^^lcingdom. But the 
Irish Cathwcs, in their wild rage against the British planters, having laid 
waste the whole cultivated part of the country, the victorious Protestants 
were in want of the most common necessaries of life; and-ss'the king had 
it not in his power to relieve them by sending money or provisions into 
Ireland, he fesol^ed to embrace an expedient which would enable them to 
provide for their own support, and at the same time contribute to the ad¬ 
vancement of his affairs m England. He accordingly gave orders to the 
lord-lieutenant and the chief justices, who were ent^y in his interest, to 
conclude a truce for one year with die council of ^le rebels at Kilkenny ; 
and afterward to transport part orthe Protestant army over to England.(3) 

The parliament, whose business it was to find fault with every measure 
adopted by the kmg, did not let slip so fair an opportunity of reproaching 
him with favouring the Irish papists. They exclaimed loudly against the 
truce, affirmiv that England must justly dread the divine vengeance for 
brierating antiwristian idolatry, under pretence of civil contracts and poli¬ 
tical ezpediem^ 1(4) And the forcra brought from Ireland, though the cause 
of BO much omum, were of but little service to the royal party. Being 


(1) Whitlocks, p. 73. Rnshworth, vol. vi. Clarandon, vol. iii. Tbs subleribsn to 
the Covsosnt vowsd alio to prsssrvs tfas rsformsd religion sitabrubsd yi tbs eburcb of 
Scotland i bat, bf tbs artiiica of sir Henry Vans, no declaration mots sznlicit wai 
mads with respect to England and Ireland, than that tbeis kingdonu ahanid be re¬ 
formed accordingtn the word of Ood, and tbs ewamtlf of tts purni ck»nha. (Id. 
ibid.) Tbs Scottish sealots, when nrela^ was abolishad, deemed these expressions 
qnite tree from embiguity, considerieg (heir own mode of worship at the only one wbicb 
cotietponded in sny des^ to tneb a description. Bnt Vens bad other views, lliet 
able politician, even white be employed his greelt talents in over-reaebingtbe Pretiv- 
teriens, and secretly taughed at their simplicity at well at at their fanaticism, bed blindly 
devoted blmeelf to wilder and more dangerous opinions, wbicb be hoped to diffuse eon 
tltohllthi 

(8) Clanndoo. vol. iii. 

(S) (iMto'eof Ormeaif, vol. iii. Rusbwortb, vol. vi. Some Irieh Catholics came 
orerwitfa the Prateitadte, and Joined BmMysl army, where they continued the acme 
craeltias and disoidem to which they had iwn accnitomed: (Whitlocke, p.78.) and the 
p.arUamei)t voted that no quarter, in any estion, ebouM ever be given to them. Bet 
prince Bopeft, by levera retaliation, soon put a stop to tbii inhumanity. Bmhwortb, 
vol. vi. 

(4 Id. ibid. 
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landed at MostTne, in NoM Wdita, and put under the command of lord 
Byron, they besieged and teak the castle Havarden, Beeston, Acton, 
and l>eddingtmi.d>au8e: but a stop was soon put to thdr career of glory. 
Elated with success, and ei;^ctaining .the most profound contempt for the 
parliamentary forces, they sat down bdbre Namptwich In the depth of winter. 
This was the only jdaoe ttot now adhered to the pa^ament in Cheshire or 
its neighbourhooo. Its importance was w^ known, and consequently the 
necesSy of attonqrting its relief. Kr Thomas Fairfax,- alarmed at the pro¬ 
gress of the nwallSts in this qfuarter, accordiogly assembled in Yorkshire an 
^y of four thousand men; and, harinw joined sir WQiiam Brereton,. sud¬ 
denly attacked Byron's camp. The swelling of the river Waver by.a thaw, 
had divided one part of the royal army from the other, and the whole was 
routed and dispersed.(l) , . , , , 

The invasion from Scotland, in favour of the parliament, was attended 
with m«B momentous consequences. The Scottish army, under tho-eom- 
mand of the earl of-Leven, having summoned the town of Newcastle with¬ 
out effect, passed the Tyne, and faced the marquis of Newcastle, who lay 
at Durham with an army of fourteen thousand men. The marquis did not 
decline the challenge; but before a^ action took place, he received intel¬ 
ligence of the return of sir Thomas Fairfax, with his victorious forces, from 
Cheshire. Afraid of being inclosed between two armies, he retreated to 
Fork; and Leven having joined lord Fairfax, they sat down before that 
city. "The earl of Manchester arrived soon after with an accession of force; 
and York, though vigorously defended by the marquis of Newcastle, was so 
closely besieged by these combined armies, and reduced to such extremity, 
that the parliamentary generals flattered themselves with a speedy con- 
quest. . ' . . - . 

A siege of so importance roused the spirit of prince Rupert. 

By exerting himself vigorously in Lancashire and Cheshire, he collected a 
cunsiderabte army; and being joined by sir Charles Lucas, who commanded 
Newcastle’s hoijpe, he hastened toAbe relief of York with an army of twente 
thousand med.' The Scottish and parliamentary generals, on his approach, 
immediately raised the siege, and drew up their forces o^ Mgrston-moor, 
where they proposed to give battle to the royalists. Prince Rupert entered 
the town by anotkor ijuarteri and safidy joined hU forces to those of New- 
castloj by interposing^ the river Ouse between him and the enemys Haying 
so successfully effected his purpOBe^ the prince ought to have remained 
satisfied with nis goodlcrtune. The maMuis was sensible of it, and endea¬ 
voured, by many arguments, to persuade him to decline a battle; but espe¬ 
cially as tne Scottish and Englito armies were at'variance, and must soon 
separate of their own accord, ★hil© a few days would brii^ him a reinforce¬ 
ment erf ten thousand men. ... ^ m • 

That violent partisan, however, whose martial disposition was not suffia- 
cntly tempered with pmdence, or softened by complaisance, treated this 
vice with contempt; and without deigning to consult Newcastle, who hw 
long been thO; chto prop oT tiie royal cause in the North, he inmeriously 
issued drders for bstue, and W out the army te Marston-rnwr. 1 he mar¬ 
quis lefuaed to tab** any share in the command, but behaved gwantly as a 
volunteer. Fif^ thousand British troops were, on this occasion, led to 
mutual slaughter. Tben^tm on each side were nearly and victor 
conrinued long undecided. length BeutenanUgeneMi Cromwim, who 
conducted ^e prime tzoops oi the parlianlesit, haviog broken the right wmg 
of the reyalist^^ed by p^ce Rupert, returned from the pursuit, and 
tennined a oonteat wmen beforw seemed doubtfuL Sir Charles 
comsmaded the left wing erf the royalists, and who had put the right 
of tiie parliamentary army to being ignorant of the fortune of tte 

day in other quarters, Was Borpri^ to see that he must again 
this determined leader. Idie combat ftWvBElctory. Nor was Cromwell a mtle 
disapprinted to find, that the battle irii yet to be gained. The eecond en- 


(1) Rusbwoitbf ttbi lUp. 
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gagement was no less furious fban the first. All the hostile pasrions that 
can inflame civil or rellmous discord were asrekened" in the breasts of the 
two parties ; but, after'tise utmost eflbrts of courw bf both, succeas turned 
wholly to the side of the mrliament. The kingh artillery was takeni and 
his army pushed off the field.(l) 

The loss of this battle was, in itself, a severe blow to the royal cause, 
and its consequences were stiU more fatal than could have been expected. 
The marquis of Newcastle, enraged to find all his ^ccessful labours ren¬ 
dered abortive by one act of temerity, and fiighteimd at ' the prospect of 
renewing the desperate strugrie, imm^iately left the kingdom in despair, 
and continued abroad till the Re8toration.(^ Prince Rupert, with the ut¬ 
most precipitation, drew off the remains of bis army, and retired to Lan¬ 
cashire, instead of throwing himself into York, and waiting his majesty’s 
orders; so that Glenham, the lieutenant-governor, was in a few days obli^d 
to surrender that city.(3) Lord Fairfax, fixing his residence in York, es- 
tabliriied his government over the whole neighbouring, country; while the 
Scottish army marched northward, in order to join tne.earl of Calendar, 
who was advancing with ten thousand additional forces, and, having formed 
that junction, laid siege to Newcastle, and carried it by a88ault.(4) 

In the-mean time, the king’s affairs in the South, though there no less 
daimerous or critical, were conducted with more ability and success. The 
parEament bad made extraordinary exertions in that quarter. Two armies, 
of ten thousand men each, were completed with all possible speed; and Es¬ 
sex and WaUer, the two generals, hM orders to march with their combined 
forces toward Oxford, and attempt by one enterprise to put an end to the 
war. Leaving a numerous garrison in Oxford, the kw passed with dex¬ 
terity between the two armies, and marched towards Winchester. Essex 
gave orders to Waller to follow him, and watch his motions, while he him¬ 
self marched to the West in quest of prince Maurice. But the king, elud¬ 
ing the vi^ance of WaUer, returns suddenly to Oxford; and haring 
remforced his army from that garrison, mayched out in quest of .his pursuer. 
The two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge, near Banbury. The 
Charwel ran ^between them; ’ and the king, in order to draw Waller from 
his advantageous^st, decamped next day, and marched toward Oaventry. 
This movement had the desired effect. WaUer ordered a considerable de¬ 
tachment to ford the river, while he himself passed the bridge with the main 
body, and_ feU upon the king’s rear with his whole forces. He was repulsed, 
routed, and pursued back to the bridge with great slaaghter.(d) 

The king thought he might now suely leave the ren^ns of WaUer’s army 
behind him, and march westward against Essex, who oarri^ all before him 
in that quarter. He accordingly foUowed t^ parliamentary general; and 
Essex, convinced of his inferiority, retired into pomwidl, entreatiim the 
pay^ament to send an army to fall upon the k Ws reur. Gwerti Mid^ton 
wfis dispatched for that purpose, but came too late. Cooped.up in a narrow 
corner at Lestwithiel, aepnved of aU forage and prorisions, and seeing no 
pmpect of reUef, Essm’b army was reduced to the greatest extremityTrhe 
king pressed them on one side, prince Maurice on ano^er, and sir wcbard 


{'I Huihworth, vol. vi. Whitlocks, p. 89. 

CS; This nobleman, who wm cooaideted as the oioameut of the 


KMn uiiicaarueu i.ye uannri oi WIT, oui lo onxieuei ana nugues were oppret- 
sm to nil natural indolence of temper. Xiberal, polite, cootteoua, juid humane, he 
brought a.great acceuion of friendi to the royal party. But amidst all the burry of ac¬ 
tion, bii loclmationi were lecretly drawn to the loft, art of peace, in which he took 
particular delight | and the charms of poetry, music^.and conversation, stole him often 
from bis rougher occnpatiooi.' TbOngh be lived auoad in extreme indigence, he dis¬ 
dained, by lubmiisioo or composition, to reco^xe the usurped authority of the par¬ 
liament or look up to it for relief, but aawiivith iudifliftence the lequestration of bis 
Clarendon, vol. v. HumVSaL vii. 

(» Rushwortb, vol. vi. ‘Sf* 


J WbiUocke, p. 88. 

(8) Rnshworth.vol. vi. Clarendon, vol. v, Rntbven, a Scottish officer, whohadbesn 
created earl of Brentford, attended the king ai general in theaa opsiationi. 
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GranvIUe o& a third. . Ba ae x aad some ef hia princip^ ufficera escaped in a 
boat to Piymoatb; and BalfiniT', with the horse, having pamd the king’s 
oat-poate tnathidt fog; goVaafe to the parBainwtaa 7 garriaena; hut flio 
foot, under ^ppim, were: oUiged to awrender thwarma, artillet 7 ,'Biniuu> 
nUioo, and ban^ge.(l) 

By this anrrander, wUiBb waa tie amali cause of triumph to the iwyaluta, 
the king obteiiied what heetoed much in need ef; and yet bis euemies were 
not materiaUy ^ured; as the troops were preserved, in order to conceal 
thm disgrace, Be ceihaaienaMolad thaaka to Essex for his courage and con¬ 
duct ; and h&viog armed trows anew, th^ ordered Manchester and 
Cromwell, as well US' Waller a<id Suddleton, to min him, and offer battle to 
the king. Charles, having thrown raccours into iiedding^n-caatle, long be¬ 
sieged by the parliamentary forcea, and knighted the governor for his 
lant defence, had taken post at Newbury, where an obstinate battle, as we 
have see^ was formeriy fought. There the generals of the pwliasaent at¬ 
tacked him with great vigour; and the royalists, though they defended 
themselves with th^ wonted valour, were at last overpowered by numbers. 
Night came seasonably to their relief, and prevwted a total defeat. Lear¬ 
ie his caanon and baggage at Xleddington-eastle, the king retreated to 
U^lUngferd^ and afterward to Oxford ; where, being jconed W prince Ru¬ 
pert and the earl of Northampton, with considerable bodies of cavalry, he 
ventured again to advance toward the enemy. They did not choose to give 
him battle, though still greatly superior in forces; and the kii^ had the sa¬ 
tisfaction of bringing off his cannon fr^ Deddington-castle, in the face of 
his adversaries, and of cUstributing his army into winter-q.Harters without 
mole8tatien.^3) 

During this seasen of isuetion, oortain disputes between the parliamentary 
generals, which woM supposed to have disturbed their military operations, 
were revived in iiondon ; and each being supported by his own faction, their 
mutual reproachea and accusations agitated the whole city and parliment. 
The cause of these disputes will require explication. 

There had leng prevailed amoffg the Puritans, or parliamentary party, 
a secret distinction, which, though concealed for a time, by the dread of uie 
king's power, began to discover itself in proportion as tht^hopes of success 
became nearer, and at last broke forth in nigh contest and animosity. The 
Inue PENDENTS, who had at but sheltered tliemselves under the wings of 
the PaESBYTEMENS, now openly appeared as a distinct party, actuatM by 
different views and Ketensions. They rejected all ecclesiaatical establish¬ 
ments, and would awt of no spiritud courts, no government among pas¬ 
tors, nor any Interpi^tion of the ihagistrate in.rdigious conceins. Each 
coiigregatioa, aocording to th^ principles, united voluntarily, and by spi- 
rituid ties, composed inthin itsdTa separate church; and as the election of 
the congT^ation was alene suffii^at to bestow the sacerdotal diaracter and 
office, to which; no benafits were annexed, all essential distinction was denied 
between BiA Uky aod tite cUegy. No ceremony, no institution, no imposi¬ 
tion of hands, was timight requisite, as in erenr other church, to convey a 
right to holy orders j hut the seUier, the merchant, the mectmnlc, indulg¬ 
ing the fervoues of seal, mid guided by the UUmses of the spirit, resigned 
hims^ to an inward and superier dirertion, and was oonsecrat^ by a sup- 
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and of feducing the king to the rank of first nxegiatrate/ but the Jodepen- 
dents, more ardent in tteir pursuit of iibertf, aspired at a total abolition 
of the monarchical and even of the aristpcraticm branch of the English consti« 
tution. Thev had projected an entire equality of rank and order, in a re¬ 
public quite iree and independent. Of course, they weib declared enemies 
to all proposals for peace ; rigidly adhering to the maxim, that whoever 
draws his sword against his sovereign should throw away the Scabbard. And 
by widely diifiiaing the apprehensions of vengeance, they engaged multitudes 
who differed from them in rainion, both with xesp^ to reli^on and govern¬ 
ment, to oppose all terms of pacification with their offended princ«.f 1) 

Sir Henry Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St, 
John, were considered as the leaders of the Independents. The earl of 
Northumberland, proud of his rank, regarded with horror their scheme, which 
would confound the nobility with the meanest of the peimle.* The earl of 
Essex, who began to foresee the pernicious consequences of the war, adhered 
to the Presbyterians, and promoted every reasonable plan of accommoda¬ 
tion. The earls of Warwick and Denbigh, sir Philip SU^leton, sir William 
Waller, Hollis, Massey, Whitlocke, Maynard, Glyn, and other eminent 
men, h^ embraced the same sentiments; so that a considerable majority in 
parliament, and a much greater in the nation, were attached to the Pres- 
b^erian party .^3) But the Independents, first by cunning and deceit, and 
afterward by violence, accomplished the ruin of their rivals, as well as of 
the royal cause. 

Provoked at the impeachment which the king had lodged against him, 
the earl of Manchester had long forwarded the war with alacrity ; but being 
a man of humanity and sound principles, the view of the public calamities, 
and the prospect of a total subversion of the established government, began 
to moderate his ardour, and inclined him to promote peace on any s^e and 
equitable terms. He was even suspected, in the field, of not having pushed 
to the utmost the advantages obtained by the arms of the parliament ; and 
Cromwell accused him, in the house of Commons, of wilfully neglecting, at 
Deddington-castle, a favourable opportunify of finishing the war, by a total 
defeat of the royalists. Manchester, by way of recrimmatiun, informed the 
parliament, fiiafCromwell, on another occasion, in order to induce him to 
embrace a scheme to which he thought the parliament would not agree, 
warmly said, “ My Lord, if you will stick firm to honest men, you shall 
" find yourself at the head of an army which shall give law both to king 
« and parliament."(3)—“ This discourse," continued Manchester, made the 
“ greater impression on me, because 1 knew the lieunnant-general to be a 
" man of deep designs. And be has even ventured to tell me,” added the 
earl, “ that if would never be well with England tiU 1 was Mr. Montague, 
“ and there was ne'er a lord or peer in the zaalm."(4) 

These violent dissensions brought mattdHIb extremity between the two 
sects, and pushed the Independents to the immediate execution of their de¬ 
signs. The command of the sword was their grand object; and this they 
craftily obtained, under pretence of new modelling the army. The first in¬ 
timation of such a measure, conformable to the genius of the hypocritical 
policy of that age, was communicated i^m ihe pulpit on a day of solemn 
humiliation and fasting, appointed tiirongh file innuence of the Indepen¬ 
dents. All the reigning divisions in fiie parliunent were ascribed, by the 
fanatic^ preachers, to uie selfish ends puisaqd by the members; in whose 
hands, it was observed, were lodged all the eimsiderable commands in the 
army, and all the lucrative offices in the civil administration. “ It cannot 
“ be expected,” added these spiritual demagogues, " that men, who fatten 
“ on the calamities of their country, will ever embihce any effectual mea- 
" sure for brizging them to a period, or the war to a successful issue." The 
Independents in parliament caught the same tone, and represented the cou- 




,1) Sir Ed. Walker • HM, qf Initeptnienn. 
.») Hume, vol, vii. 

[8) Clsfendon, vol. v. 

Ibid. 
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currence of bo many godly men. In different congiemtions, in lamenting 
OWE evil, 88 the effect of the immediate ^ration of the Holy Spirit. Su^ 
in particular, was the lai^^ of Sir Henry Vane; who, therefore, en¬ 
treated the memhpra, in vindication of their own honour, and in considera¬ 
tion of their duty to God and their (»untry, to lay aside all private views, 
and renounce every office attended with profit or advantage. Cromwell also 
acted his_ part to admiration. He declared, that until there was a perfect 
reformation in these particulars, nothing which th^ undeMook could pos¬ 
sibly prosper; for aluough the parliament, he added, had doubtless done 
wismy on the commencement of hostilities, in engaging several of its mem¬ 
bers ID the most dangerous military commands, in order to satisfy the nation 
that they intended to share all hazards with the meanest ^ the people, ^airs 
were now changed; and a change of measures, he affirmed, must take place, 
if they ever hoped to terminate the war to Bdvantage.(l) 

On the other side, it was urged by the Presbytei^s, and particularly by 
Whitlocke, who endeavoured to show the inconveniency, as well as danger 
of the projected alteration, that the rank possessed by such as were members 
of either house of parliament prevented envy, retained the army in obedi¬ 
ence, and gave weight to military orders; that greater confidence might 
safely be reposed in men of family and fortune than in mere adventurers, who 
would be apt to entertain views distinct from those embraced by the persons 
that employed them; that no maxim in policy was more undisputed than the 
necessity of preserving an inseparable connection between the civil and mi¬ 
litary power, and of retaining the latterdn strict subordination to the former; 
that the Greeks and Romans, the wisest politicians, and the most passionate 
lovers of liberty, had always entrusted to their senators the command of the 
armies of the state; and that men, whose interests were involved with those 
of the public, and who possessed a vote in civil deliberations, would alone 
sufficiently respect the authority of the parliament, and never could be 
tempted to turn the sWord against those by whom it was committed to 
them.(2) Notwithstanding the^e arguments, a committee was appointed to 
frame what was called the Self-denying Ordinance ; by which the members 
of both houses were excluded ^m w civil and military employments—a few 
offices, which were specified, excepted; and through theenvf of some, the 
false modesty of others, and the republican and fanatical views of many, it 
at last received the sanction of parli^ent. 

In consequence of this ordinance, Essex, Warwick, Manchester, Den- 
beigh. Waller, Brereton, and others, resigned their commands, and received 
the thanks of both houses. Cromwell, who was a member of the lower house, 
should also have been discarded; bpt this impartiality would have disap¬ 
pointed the views of those who had introduced the Self-denying Ordinance. 
Care was therefore taken, at^e time the other officers resigned their com¬ 
missions, that he ^ould bMMt with a body of horse to rmieve Taunton, 
then besieged by the royalists. His absence being remarked, orders were 
dispatdied for hnmediate attendance in parliament. But sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the new general, having appointed a rendezvous of the army, de¬ 
sired leave to retain for a few days lieutenant-general Cromwell, whose ad¬ 
vice, he wrote to the parliament, would he useful in supplying the place of 
those officers who had resided; and shortly after he begged, witn much 
earnestness, that Cromwell might be permitted to serve during the ensuing 
eampaign.(3) 

Thus, my dear I%ilip, the Independents, though the minority, prevailed 
by art mid cunning over the Presbj^rians; and bestowed the whole milit^ 
authority, in appearance, upon Fairfax, but in reality upon Cromwell. Fair¬ 
fax, who was equally eminent for courage and humanity, sincere in his pro¬ 
fessions, disinterested in his views, and open in his conduct, would nave 
formed one of the most shining characters of that age, had not the extreme 


i 


l) Rotbwortb, vel. vi. Clarendoo, vol. v. 
, WblUocke, p. 114, 116. 
l 8) Clarendoo, vol. v. Whitlocke, p. I4i. 
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iMrrowness of his genius, in every thine hut war, diminished the lustre of 
his merit, and rendered the part which he acted, even when vested with the 
supreme command, hut secondary and subordinate. Crorawdl, by whose 
saeacity and inanuatkm the general was entirely governed, though aatu- 
raUy of an imperious and domineering temper, knew to employ, when n^ 
cessary, the most profound disamulation, the most oblique a^ r^ned arti¬ 
fice, and the semWnce of the greatest moderation aw simplicity. His 
vigorous capacity enabled him to form the deepest designs, and his enter- 
priang spirit was not dismayed at the boldest uxidertakinga.(l) 

During this competition between the Presbyterians and Indeuendents, for 
power, both piously united in bringing to the block the veneraUe archbishop 
Laud, who had remained a prisoner ever sinoe bis first impeachmmit. He 
was now accused of high treason, in endoavouiing to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and of other high orimes and misdemeanours. The 
same violence and the same illegality of an Bccumnlative crime and con¬ 
structive evidence which had appeared in the case of Strafford were employ¬ 
ed imainst Laud: yet,' a^^ a long trial, and Ike examination of above a 
hun£ed and fifty witnesses, the commons found so little Skelihoed of ob¬ 
taining a judicial sentence against him, that they were obliged to have re¬ 
course to their legidative authority, and to pass an ordinance for taking away 
his life. “ No one," said the aged primate, “can be more willing to send mo 
“ out of the world, than 1 am desirous to go." Seven prars only voted on 
this important question, the rest absenting themselves either from fear or 
shame-^a) • 

This new example of the vindictive spirit of the commons promised Uttle 
success to the ne^tiations fur peace, which were soon after set on foot at 
Uxbridge; where sixteen commissioners from the king met with twelve au¬ 
thorized by the parliament, attended by some Scottiu commissioners. It 
was agreed that tiie Scottish and parliamentary commissioners should give 
in their demands with respect to three important articles; religion, the 
militia, and Ireland; and that these 8h(nil4 be successively exmmned and 
discussed, in conferences with the kill's commi8Bioner8.(3) But it was soon 
found impracticable to come to an agreement in re^rd to any of those 
articles. * “ 

Besides the insuperable difficulties in regard to religion, the m^icle of the 
militia was an eternal bar against all accommodation. The king’s partisans 
bad always maintsdned, that the fears and jealousies of the parliament, after 
the effectual measures token in 1641 for the security of public liberty, were 
either feigned or groundless. Charles however offeiw, in order to cure tlieir 
apprehensions, that tlie arms of the state should be entrusted, during three 
years, to twenty commissioners, who should be named, either by common 
agreement between him and the parliament, or one h^ by him, and the other 
by thh parliament. But the parliamentary commissitHiers positively insisted 
on being entrusted with the absolute power of the sword, for at least seven 
years, 'rhis, they affirmed, was essential to tlmir safety, the other 
hand, the- king's commisskmers asked, whether there was any equity in se¬ 
curing only one party, and leaving the qAer, doling the space ef seven 
years, entirely at the mercy of Umr enemies? and whether, if unlimited 
authority was entrusted to tne parUament for so long a term, it would nut 
be easy for them to keep for ever possesaion of the sword, as wdl as of 
every department of civil power and jurisdiction ?(4) After the debate bad 
been carried on to no purpose for twenty days^ the commissioners sepa¬ 
rated, and returned to Lmdon and Oxford. 

While the king was thus endeavouring, though in vain, to briag about an 


(I) Hume, vol.vii. 

(S) Warwick, finss, 

(S) Dugdale, p. 7&8. Whitincke, p. ISI, 

(4) Duedale, p. B77. The parliamentary commUiioncrs were idTInt unreaionabie in 
resaru to Ireland. They demanded, that the truce with the rebcli abould be declared 
null; that the management of the war abould be given up entirely to tbesprlismeat t 
and, afterthe couqueit of Ireland, that the nomination of the lord'lieatenant aad oftbe 
judgea, or. Ill other worda, the aorereignty of that kingdom, slao abottld tStnkiD In ttaeir 
handa. Ibid. p. 826 . 
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Bccommodtttion with the English parliament, by the moat humiliating con- 
cesdone, eome events happened in Scotland that seemed to promise a mere 
prosperous issue to his declining affairs. James Graham, mar|}ui8 of Mon¬ 
trose, a man of a bold and generous spirit, Ailed wMh indignation to see the 
majority of two kingdoms conspire against their lawful and, in many re¬ 
spects, indulgent sovereim, undertook by bis own credit, and that of a few 
friends, who had not yet for^t their alliance, to raise snch commotions in 
Scotland, as should oblige the Covenanters to recaH their forces. In this 
design be was assisted by a body of the Maedenalds, who came over from 
Ireland to recover the county of Kintore, out of which they bad been driven 
about fifty years before by the Argyle family. With these adventurers, 
who amounted to shout twelve hundred, and eight hundred native High¬ 
landers, very indifferently armed, he defeated an army of six thousand 
Covenanters, under lord Eldio, near Perth, and killed two thousaml of 
them.(l) 

In consequence of this victory, by whidi be acquired arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, Montrose was enabled to prosecute bis entei^se, though not without 
incredible difficulties. The greater part of the low country Scots were ex¬ 
tremely attached to tiie Covenant; and such as bore affection to the royal 
cause were over-awed by the established authority of the opposite party. 
But Montrose, whose daring soul delighted in perilous undertwings, mudra 
every danger, and seized the must unexpected advantages. He retreated sixty 
miles in the face of a superior army without sustaining any loss: be took 
Dundee by assault, and defeated tbe miibquis of Argyle at Inneilochy, after 
having gratified the Macdonalds with tbe pillage of that nobleman's coun- 
try.(2) The power of the Campbells being thus broken, the Highlanders, 
who were in general well affectM to the royal cause, joined Montrose in 
more consider^le bodies. By their assistance he successively defeated Baillie 
and Urrey, two officers of reputation, sent from England to crush him, and 
who were confident of victory from the s^erimdty of their numbers, os well 
as from the dismpline of tWr taoops. He defeated Baillie a second time, 
with great slaughter, at Alford.(3) And the terror of his name, and the ad¬ 
miration of bis valour, being now greftt all over the north Scotland, he 
summoned his friends and partisans, and prepared himself for marching into 
the southern provinces, in order there to restore tiie king’s authority, and 
give a final blow to the power of the Covenanters. 

But, unhappily fur Charles, before Montrose could carry his success so 
far as to oblige the Covenanters to withdraw any part of their forces, events 
had taken place in England which rendered the royal cause almost despe¬ 
rate. In consequence of the change in the formation of tbe parliamentary 
army, the officers, in most regiments, assumed the spiritual as well as mili¬ 
tary command over their men. They supplied the plaee of chaplaineand, 
during the intervds of action, occupied themselves m sermons, pi-ayerSf Und 
pious exhortations. These wM effusions were mistaken by the soldiers, and 
perhaps even %y those who uttered them, for divine ittotninatiODS; and gave 
new weight to the autho^ty of the officers, and new energy to the v^ur 
of their troi^ In raarehing to battle, thw hfted up their souls to God ii^ 
psalms and hymns, and made the wfaole'fieid resMM with spiritu^ as well 
as martial me8ie.(4) The sense of present danger was lost« ^le jwospect 
of eternal feUeity; wounds were esteemed meritorious in so holy a e^se, 
and death martyrdom. Erwy one seemed amraated, not with the vain idea 
of conquest or the ambition'af worldly greatness, hint by the brighter hope 
of attaining in ■heaven an everlasting crown of glory. 

The roydists, ignorant iff the influence, of this enthusiasm, in rousing 
the courage of their .antagonists, treated it with contempt and ridicule. In 
the mean time, their own licenmns conduct, if less ludicrous, was less be¬ 
coming the charaot^^Spf soldiers or of cHizeas. More fornddable event to 

ftashwAFth, Tol. vi. Wiihart, cbap. v. 

Baieet, J/iti. rol. i. Wiibait, chap. 10. 

Ruihworth, vol. viii. Wubsrt, chap. II. 
nuchwortb, vol. vi. Harris'i O/iver Cromuitll, 
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their friends than to thwr enemies, they in some places committed unirer- 
sal spoil and havock, and laid the country waste by their undistinguishing 
rapine. So great, in a word, was the distress become, that many of the most 
devoted fiiends of the church and monarchy now wiriied for such success to 
the parliamentary forces as might put a stop to these oppressions: and the 
depredations committed in Scotland, by the Highlanders under Montrose, 
made the improach of the royal army the object of terror to both parties, 
over the whole islBnd.(l) 

Under these disadvantages, it was impossible for the king much longer to 
continue the war: ttie very Ucentiousnesa of his own troops was suffident 
to ruin his cause. On the opening of the campaign, however, beiim joined 
by the princes Rupert and Maurice, he left Oxford with an army oi fifteen 
thousand men, determined to strike some decisive blow. The new-modelled 
parliamentary army, under Fairfex and Cromwell was posted at Windsor, 
and amounted to about twenty-two thousand men. Yet Charles in spite of 
their vigilance, effected the relief of Chester, which had long been olock- 
adecl by sir William Brereton; and, in his return southward, he took Lei¬ 
cester by storm, after a fiirious assault, and notified his soldiers with an im¬ 
mense booty. Fifteen hundred prisoners fell into his hsnds.(3) 

Alarmed at this success, Fairfax, who had received orders from the par¬ 
liament to besiege Oxford during the king’s absence, immediately left that 
place, and marched to Leicester, with an intention of giving battle to the 
royal army. Charles, in the mean time, was advancing toward Oxford, in 
order to raise the siege, which he apprehended was already in some forward¬ 
ness ; so that the two armies were within a few miles of each other, before 
they were aware of their danger. The king called a council of war; in 
which it was rashly resolved, through the influence of prince Rupert and 
the impatient spirit of the nobility and gentry, immediately to engage Fair¬ 
fax ; though the royalists had the prospect of being soon reinforced with 
three thousand horse and two thousand foot, under experienced officers. 
They accordingly advanced upon the parliamentary army, which was drawn 
up in order of battle on a rising ground, in the ne'ighbourhood of the village 
of Naseby. , ^ 

The king himself commanded the main body of the royal arrw, prince 
Rupert the right wing, and air Marmaduke Langdale the left. The main 
body of the parliamentary aru^ was conducted by Fairfax, seconded by 
Skippon; the tight wing by Cromwell; the left by Ireton, Cromwell s 
son-in-law. Prince Rupert began the charge with his usual impetuosity and 
success. Ireton's whole w^ was routed and chased off the Arid, and him¬ 
self wounded and taken priscner. The king led on his main body with firm¬ 
ness ; and dirolayed, in the action, all the conduct of an experienced rane- 
ral, and all the couram of a gallant soldier. The parliamentary in&itry 
was broken, in spite of the utmost efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, and would 
have been totalfy routed, if the body of reserve had not been brought to 
their relief. Meanwhile CromweU, having broken the left wing of the roy¬ 
alists, under Langdale, and pnnued it a little vaj, returned upon the king's 
infantry, and threw them into confusion. At length prince Rupert, who 
had imprudently wasted his time in a fruitless attempt to seize the enemy’s 
artillery, joined the king with his cavalry, though too late to turn the tide 
of the battle. "One charge more," cried Charles, “and we recover the 
" day!" But his troops, aware of the disadvantage under which they la¬ 
boured could by no means be prevailed on to renew the combat. He was 
obliged to emit the field; and although the parliament had a thousand, and 
he imly eight hundred men slain, scarce any victory could be more complete. 


ft) Ruihwortb, vol. VII. Clarendon, vobr. Tbit licentioneneu was partly oeeaeioned 
by the want of ny; but other causes canspiied to carry it to its present deyree of enor¬ 
mity. Prince Rupert, neyligent of the iotirests of the people, apd fond of the soldiery, 
bad all along indulged them in nnwarrantiAle libertiea. Wilmot, n man of dietoioto 
luaniiera, hi^ promoted the same spirit of disorder; and too many other commanders, 
sir Jlicbard Orenville, Goring, and Gerrard, improved on the permcioue examplo, lih 
ibid. 

(2) Clerendon, vol. v. 
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Near five thousanil of the rovalists were made prisoners, among whom were 
five hundred officers; and all the king's baggage, artillery, and ammunition, 
f^ into the hands of the enemy.(l) 


LETTER VII. 


England from the Battle of Naiebv to the Execution of Charlee I, and the 
Suboeriion of the Monarchy m 1619 

AvTsa the battle of Naseby, the king’s affairs went so fast to ruin in all 
quarters, that he ordered the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age, to 
make his escape beyond sea, and save at least one part of the royal raifiily 
from the violence of the parliament. The prince retired to Jersey, and af¬ 
terwards to Paris, where he joined the queen, who had fled thither from 
Exeter, at the time the earl of Essex conduct^ the parliamentary army to 
the West. The king himself retreated first to Hereford, then to Aberga¬ 
venny ; and remained some time in Wales, in hopes of raising a body of in¬ 
fantry in that loyal but exhausted country. 

In the mean time the parliamentary generals and the Scots made them¬ 
selves masters of almost every place of importance in the kingdom, and 
every where routed and dispersed the royalists. Fairfax and Cromwell im¬ 
mediately retook Leicester ; and having also reduced Bridgewater, Bath, 
and Sherborne, they resolv^, before they divided their forces, to besiege 
Bristol, into which prince Rupert had thrown himself, with an intention of 
defending to the uttermost a place of so much consequence. Vast prepara¬ 
tions were made for an enterprise, which, from the strength of the garrison, 
and the reputation of the governor, was expected to require the greatest 
exertions of valour and perseverance. But so precarious a quality, in most 
men, is nulitary courage, that ajMorer defence was not made by any town 
during the course of the war. 'laough prince Rupert had written a letter 
to the l^g, in which he undertook to hold out four months if Jthe garrison 
did not mutiny, he surrendered the place a few days after, on articles of 
capitulation, and at the first summons.(2) 

Charles, astonished at this unexpected event, which was scarcely less fatal 
to the royal cause than the battle of Noseby, and full of indignation at tbe 
manner in which so important a ci^ had been given up at the very time he 
was collecting forces for its relief instantly recalled all prince Rupert’s 
commissions, and ordered him to quit the kingdom. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to raise the siege of Chester, the king himself took refuge with the 
remains of his broken army in Oxford, where he continued during the win¬ 
ter season. (3) 

Fairfax and Cromwell having divided their armies, after the taking of 
Bristol, reduced to obedience aU the west and middle counties of England ; 
while tile Soots made themselves masters of Carlisle, and other_ places of im¬ 
portance in the North. Lord Digby, in attempting to break into Scotland, 
and join Montrose with twelve hundred horse, was defeated at Sherbum, in 
Yoruhire, by colonel Copely; and, to complete the king’s misfortunes, news 
/'soon afrer arrived, that Montrose himself, the only remaining hope of the 
royal party, was at last routed. 

That gaUant nobleman, having descended into the low country, had de- 


(1) WbitIocb& p. 145, 146. Rutbwortb, vol. vii. ^Clarendon, vol. 17 . Among ot^r 
■ppHi, the kiort cabinet.fell into tbe bands of tbwenemr. It contained copies of bis 
letters to tbe queen, wbicb were afterward wantonly publisbed by tbe parliament, ac¬ 
companied with many malicions comments. They are written with delicacy and wn- 
deiuese; and, U worst, only show tbat be was too fondly attached to. a wonian of wit 
andbeanty, who bad the mufottnne to be a papist, and who had acquired a dangerous 
ascendant over him. She is certainly cbargesble with tome of his most unpopulari and 
***n vbltiary measures. 

W Roshwoitb, vol. vii. Clarendon, vol. iv. 
w Id, ibid. 
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feated the whole force of the Covenanten at Kilsyth, and left them no re- 
maiaa of an army in Scotland. Edinburg omnM its rates to him ; and 
many of the nobility and y^ntry, who secreuy favoured the royid eauae, 
when they saw a force able to aupport them, declared openly for it. But 
Montrose, advancing still farther south, in hopes of being joined by lord 
Digby, was surprtM, through tite negli^noe of his scouts, at Philiphaugh, 
in Eteridc Forest, by a strong body of cavalry under David Lesly, who had 
been detached fiom the Scottm army in England, in order to check the ca¬ 
reer of this h^<ac leader; and, after a sharp conflict, in which he displayed 
the highest exertions of valour, the marquis was obliged to quit the field, 
and fly with his broken forces into the IIighlandB.(l) 

The Covenanters used their victory with great rigour. Many of the pri¬ 
soners were butthered in cold blood ; and sir Robert Spotswood, sir Philip 
Nisbet, sir WilHam Rolls, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthiy, son 
tS the bishop of Murray, and William Murray, son of the earl of Tullibar- 
dine, were condemned and executed. The clergy incited the civil power to 
this severity, and even solicited that more blood might be spilt upon the 
Ecafibld. Ine pulpit thundered against all who did the work of the Lord 
deceitfully. “Thine eye shall not pity f" and “Thou shalt not spare!’’ 
were maxims frequently ineulcated after every execution.(2) 

The king's condition, during the winter, was truly deplorable. Harassed 
by discontented ofiicers, who over-rated those services and sufferings which 
they now apprehended must for ever go unrewarded, and by generous friends 
whose misfortunes wrung his heart mth sorrow ; oppressed by past disasters, 
and apprehensive of future calamities, he was in no period of his unfortunate 
life more sincerely to be pitied. In vain did he attempt to negotiate with 
the parliament: they would not deign to listen to him, but gave him to un¬ 
derstand, that he must yield at discretion.(3) The only remaining body of 
his troops, on which fortune could exercise her rigour, and which he had 
ordered to march toward Oxford under lord AsUey, in order to reinforce the 
garrison of that place, was met by colonel Morgan at Stowe, and totally de¬ 
feated. “ You have done your work," saifl Asuey to tte parliamentary offi¬ 
cers by whom he was taken prisoner; “ and may now go to play, unless you 
“ choose to fljl Out among yourselves."(4) 

Thus deprived of all hope of prevailing over the inflexibility of the parlia¬ 
ment, either by arms or treaty, the omy prospect of better fortune that 
remained to the king was in the dissensions of nis enemies. The civil and 
religious disputes between the Presbyterians and Independents agitated the 
whue kingdom. The PresWterian religion was now established m England 
in all its forms: and its followers, piecing the eternal obligations of the 
Covenwt to extirpate schism and heresy, menaced their opponents with the 
same rigid persecution under which they themselves had groaned while held 
in subjection by the hierarchy. But although Charles entertained some 
hopes of reaping advance from these divisions, he was mutffi at a loss to 
determine with which side it would be moat for his interest to take part. 
The Presbyterians were, by their principles, leas inimical to monarchy, but 
they were bent upon the extirpation of prelacy j whereas the Independents, 
though resolute to lay the foundation m a republican government, as they 
jiretended not to erect themselves into a national chiuch, might possibly 


ill 
wt 

(9) Burnot, /TM. toI. i. See aUo Quthrie’e Jfemoirs. The Preibyteriant eboot tbii 
time, bj eoostdertsc Utemielvea ae the choiea people of God, end retfuletiog their con¬ 
duct oy the niaxioit of the Old Teetament, loein to here departed totally from the epirit 
of the Gospel, lostead of forpring their eoeDiee, they bed no ^wels oi compaasloa for 
those who differed from them m tlM slightest uticle cd fiith. 

(a) Clerendon, toK It. 

Rusbworth, Tol. vii. It was the same Astley who made the fbllowsBg short but 
eoipbatical prayer before be led on bis msMt the battle of Edgehill: O haed, thoa 
“kimwest how busy 1 must be ibis day: if 1 forget tbee, do cot thou forget mtl" and 
tbeu cried, *' March on, boys Warwick, p. SS8. 


1} Wisbart, chap. 18. Roshwortb, toL ni. Montrose*# army, when attacked by 
sly, was nracb rMoeed by tbe desertion of the Highlanders, t^o had returned home 
great numbers, to order to secure the plunder they bad acquired in tbe South, and 
icli they considered as ioeabaustible wealth. Id. Ibid. 
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admit the re.«atablidiment of the hierarchy ; and Charles iras^ at all times, 
willing to put episcopal jurisdiction in comnetition with regal author!^. 

But the approach of Fidrfaz toward Oxford put an end to these d^tera- 
tions, and induced the king to embrace a measure that must ever be conmdered 
as imprudent. Afraid of falling into the hands of his insolent enemies, and 
of being led in triumph by them, he resolved to throw hifeself on the gene¬ 
rosity m the Scots; without sufficiently reflectii^ that he must, by such a 
step, disgust his English subjects of all denominations, and that the Scottish 
Covenanters, in whom he meant to repose so much confidence, were not only 
his declared enemies, but now acted as auxiliaries to the English parliament. 
He left Oxford, however, and retired to their camp before Newark. The 
Scottish gener^ and commissioners affected great si^rise at the appear¬ 
ance of Charles, though previously acquainted with his design : and while 
they paid him bU the exterior respect due to his dignity, and appointed 
him a guard under pretence of protecting him, they made him in reality a 
prisoncr.(l) 

The next step which the Scots took, in regard to the unfortunate monarch, 
was to assure the English parliament, that they had entered into no treaty 
with the king, and that his arrival among them was altogether unexpected. 
,-ensible, however, of the value of their prisoner, and alarmed at some mo¬ 
tions of the English army, they thought proper to retire northward, and 
f xed their camp at Newcastle. This movement was highly ^eeable to 
Charles, who now began to entertain the most sanguine hopes of protection 
from the Scots. But he soon found eaudb to alter his opimon ; and had, in 
the mean time, little reason to be pleased with his situation. AU his friends 
were kept at a distance, and all correspondence with them was prohibited. 
And the Covenanters, after insulting him from the pulpit, and engaging him, 
by deceitful or unavailing negotiations, to disarm his adherents in both 
kingdoms, agreed to deliver him up to the English parliament, on condition 
of being paid their arrears, which were compounded at four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling.(S) The king was accordingly put into the hands of 
the parliamentary commissioners, and conducted under a guard to Holmby, 
in the county of Northampton. ^ * 

The civil war was now over. The Scots returned to their own country, 
and every one submitted to the authority of the ruling powers. But the 
dominion of the parliament was of short duration. No sooner was the king 
subdued, thanr'the division between the.Presbyterians and Independents be¬ 
came every day more evident ; and as nothing remained to confine the wild 
protects of zeal and ambition, after the sacred boundaries of law had been 
violated, the Independents, who, in consequence of the Self-dcnyii^ Or¬ 
dinance, had obtained the command of the army, solaced themselves with the 
prospect of a new revolution. Such a revolution as they desired was accom¬ 
plished by the assistance of the military power, which tumbled the parlia¬ 
ment from its slippery thronei'. 

The manner in whmh this rew^tion was effected it must now be our busi¬ 
ness to examine, and to notice tEs most striking circumstances that accom¬ 
panied it. The Presbyterians still retained the superiority among the com¬ 
mons, and all tiie peers, except lord Say, were esteemed of that party ; but 
the Independents, to whom the inferior sectaries adhered, predominated in 
the army, and the troops on the new establishment were universally infected 
with that enthusiastic spirit. Aware of this, as well as that their antaj^ 
nists trusted to the sword, in their projects for acquiring an ascendant, the 
Presbyterian party in parliament, under pretence of easing the public bur¬ 
dens, obt^n||p a vote for disbanding one part of the army, and for sending 

01 Auhworth, vel. vii. Clsreodon, vol. v. . , , 

(S) Rushwortb, vol. vii. Pari. MM. vol. xv. The infany of thi» traniaction had lucb 
an effect on the memben of the ScoCtieb parliament, that they voted the king ahouM bo 
P,roterted, aod bii liberty ineieted on. But the general aesembly loterpoeed, and de- 
clared, that as be had rg^wed to fade the Camgmt, which wuMprtmd on him. it becmo 
pot the gad4t to amoern tbemeelres about blerutore mVare. Aod after thii deelaratapo. 
It bebored the parliament to retract ite vote. {Pari. HM. vol. zv. p. 944.) Such laflu- 
eiice bad the Preebyterian clergy iu tboee daye ! 

Vol. 11. N 
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Rnother part of it into Ireland^ in order to eubdue the robele in that king* 
doin.(l) 

The* army had mnall inclination to the service of Ireland, e barbarous 
country laid waste massacres, and still less to disband. Most of the of¬ 
ficers having risen mm the lowest conditions, were alarmed at the thoujg'ht 
of returning to their original poverty, at a time when they hoped to enjoy, 
in ease and tranquillity, wat pay which they had earned through so many 
dangers and fati^es. They entered into mutinous combinations ; and the 
two houses of parliament, under apprehensions for their own safety, incon¬ 
siderately sent Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, the secret authors of all 
these discontents, to make offert to the army, and inquire into the cause of 
its ditfempei’t. 

This was the crisis for Cromwell to lay the foundation of his future great¬ 
ness ; and he did not fail to take advantage of it. By his suggestion, a mea¬ 
sure was embraced, which at once brought matters to extremity, and ren¬ 
dered the mutiny incurable. In opposition to the parliament at Westmin¬ 
ster, a kind of muitary parliament was formed ; consisting, first, of a council 
of the principal oificers, in imitation of the bouse of peers; and next, of a 
more free representation of the army, by the election of two private men or 
inferior officers, under the title of Agitators, from each troop or company.(2) 
This terrible consistory declared, that they found no dutempers in the army, 
but many grievances ; and immediately voted the offers of the parliament 
unsatirfaetorg.{3) 

The two houses of parliament m^e one more trial of their authority; they 
voted, that all the troops that did not engage to serve in Ireland should in¬ 
stantly be disbanded in their quarters. In answer to this vote, the council 
of the army, which was entirely governed by Cromwell, commanded a gene¬ 
ral rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to provide for their common 
interests. And, at the same time tW they thus prepared themselves for 
opposition to the parliament, they struck a blow, which at once decided the 
victory in their favour. They sent to ilolmby, where the king was still 
confined, a party of horse, under cornet Joyce, a famous agitator; and this 
rough soldier, audely entering the royal apartment, and pointing to his 
troopers when asked for his authoiiW, conducted the astonished monarch to 
the rendezvous of the army, at Triplo-heath, near Cambridge.(4) 

The parliament, when informed of this event, were thrown into the utmost 
consternation. Nor was Fairfax, the general, who was totally ignorant of 
the enterprise of Joyce, a little surprised at the arrival of his sovereign. 
That bola measure had been solely concerted by Cromwell ; who, by seizmg 
the king's person, and thus depriving the parliament of any means of accom¬ 
modation with him, hoped to be able to dictate to them, in the name of the 
army, what conditions he thought proper. He accordii^ly engaged Fairfax, 
over whom he had acmiired the most absolute ascendant, to advimee with 
the troops to St. Alban\ in order to overawe the deliherationg of the two 
houses. This movement had the desired effect. The resolution, by which 
the military petitioners had been declared public enemies, was readied ;(£) 
and the army, hoping by terror alone to effect their purposes, entered into a 
negotiation with their masters, without advancing any nqarer to the capitaL 

In that negotiation, the advantages were greatly in favour of tiio army. 
They had not only the sword in their huid, but the parliament was now be¬ 
come the object of general hatred and ave^on, as much as ever it had been 
the Idol of superstitious veneration. The Self-denying Ordinance, inteo- 
duced only to serve a temporary purpose, was soon lud aside, by tacit con¬ 
sent ; and the members, dialing ^ offices of power and profibimong ^em, 
proceed with impunity in oppressing the helpless people. Thou^ near 
one half the lands, rents, and revenues of the kingdom had been sequestered, 

(liBuihwonb, vol. vii. 

(SI Ibid. 

tS) Whitlocke, p. T50. 

(4) Clarenihin, Tol. V. Ruihwnrtli, rol. vii. 

(5) Id.ibid. 
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the tazea ahd hnpoaitianB were far higher than in any former period of the 
Eogliah TOvef nment. The excise, an ^ious tax, formerly unknown to the na¬ 
tion, haa been Introduced: and it was now extended over provisions. And the 
common necessaties of life. But what excited the most universal complaint 
was the uniiinited tyvaany and despotic rule of the country committees; 
whidi could sequerter, fine, imprison, and corporally punish without law or 
remedy.fl) They interpos^ even in question of private property; and, 
under cmour of malignancy, the^ exerci^ vengeance against Aeir private 
enemles. (2) Thus, my dear Philip, instead of one Star-raamber, wh^ had 
been abolished, a great number were anew erected, fortified with better pre¬ 
tences, and armed with more unlimited authority. 

The parliamentary leaders, conscious of their decay in popularity, were 
reduced to despair on the approach of the army, and the army, no less sen¬ 
sible of it, were thereby encouraged in their usurpations on the parliament; 
in which they copied exactly the model set them by the parliament itself, in 
its late usurpations upon the crown. They rose every day in their demands: 
one claim was no sooner yielded, than anotW, stiU more enormous and exor¬ 
bitant, was presented. At first they pretended only to petition for what 
concerned themselves as soldiers; then, they must have a vindication of 
their character ; anon, it was necessary that their enemies sliould be punish¬ 
ed ; and, at last, they claimed a right of new-moulding the government, and 
of settling the nation.(3) They even proceeded so far as to name eleven 
members, the very leaders of the Presbyterian party, whom, in general 
terms, they charged with high treason, «s enemies to the army, and even 
counsellors to the parliament: and they insisted, that these members should 
be immediately sequestered from parliament, and thrown into priBon.(^4) The 
commons replied, that they could not proceed so far upon a general charge. 
The army produced, as precedents, the cases of Strafford and Laud ; and 
the obnoxious members themselves, not willing to be the occasion of discord, 
bemed leave to retire from the house.(5) 

Ihe army seemed satisfied with,this proof of submission; and, in order to 
preserve appearances, they removed, at the desire of the parliament, to a 
greater distance from London, and fixed their head-quarters at Reading, stUl 
carrying the king along with them. Nor was Charles dfspleased at this 
jealous watchfulness over his person. He now began to find of what con¬ 
sequence he was to both parties; and fortune, amid all his calamities, seemed 
again to flatter him. The parliament, afraid of his forming some accommo¬ 
dation with the army, addressed him in a more respectful style than former¬ 
ly; and even invited him to reside at Ridimond, and contribute his assist¬ 
ance toward the settlement of the nation. The chief ofiScers of the army 
treated him with regard, and talked upon ail occasions of restoring him to his 
just powers and prerogatives. Nay, the settlement of his revenue and au¬ 
thority was insisted on, in the public declarations of the militaiy body; so 
that the royalists, every where, entertained hopes of the re-establishment of 
monarchy, (d) 

Though the king kept his ear open to all proposals, and noped to hold the 
balance Wween the opposite parties, he entertained more hopes of an accom¬ 
modation with the army than the parliament, whose rigour he had severely 
felt. To this opinipn be was particularly inclined, by the propi^ sent from 
the council of officers for the settlement of the nation; in which they nm- 
ther insisted on the abolition of episcopacy nor on the punishment of the 
royalists—the very points he had the greatest reluctance to yield, and which 
had rendered every former negotiation abortive. He also hoped, that, by 
gratify^ a tew. persons with titles and preferments, he might draw over 

(U Clsmeet Walker’s‘ffb/. sf/ndepndnicv. .Busbworth, voL vi. /'or/. Uut. vol. xv. 

(tj Id. ibid. 

(aj Roihwortb, vol. vii. and viii. . , ... 

(4) The names of these members were sir Philip Stapleton, sir William Lewis, air John 
Clotwortby, sir William Waller, sir John Marnard, Hollis, Massar, Qlpo, Long, Har- 
Isr, Nichols. Busbworth, vol, vii. ^ 

(«) Ibid. 

(d) Rnshwoitb, ubi sup. 
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:lie wliole militftry power, and at once reinstate himself in his dvil authority. 
To Cromwell he offered a garter, a peerage, and the command of the army ; 
md to Ireton, the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor did he think that priv^ 
gentlemen, by birth, could entertain more ambitious viewa.(I) 

Cromwell, willing to keep a door open for an accommodation with the 
ring, if the oourse of events should render it necessary, pretended to listen 
:o these secret negotiations; but he continued, at the same time, his scheme 
>f reduring the parliament to subjection, and of depriving it of all means of 
reristance. For this purpose it was required, that the mintia of the city of 
London should be changed, the Presbyterian commissioners displaced, and 
the command restored to those who during the course of the war had con¬ 
stantly exercised it. The parliament complied even with so imperious a de¬ 
mand ; hoping to find a more favourable opportuniti- for recovering its 
authority and influence. But the impatience of the city deprived that as¬ 
sembly m all prospect of advantage from its cautious measures, and afforded 
the army a plausible pretext for their concerted violence. A p^ition against 
the alteration of the militia was carried to Westminster, accompanied by a 
seditious multitude, who besieged the house of commons, and obliged the 
members to reverse the vote they had so lately paesed.(2) 

No sooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to Reading, than the 
army was put in motion, and marched toward the capital; in order to vin¬ 
dicate, as they said, the invaded privileges of parliament against the sediti¬ 
ous citizens, and restore that assembly to its just freedom of debate and 
counsel. They were met on Ilounslow-heath by the speakers of the two 
houses, accompanied with eight peers, and about sixty commoners; who 
having secretly retired from the city, presented themselves before the army 
with their maces, and all the ens^s of their dignity, complaining of the 
violence put upon them, and craviig protection.(3) Thus encouraged, the 
army advanced to chastise the rebelliouB city, and reinstate the violated par¬ 
liament. 

Meanwhile the remaining members prepared themselves with vigour fur 
defence, and determined to resist the violence of the army. The two houses 
immediately choge new speakers, renewed their orders for enlisting troops, 
and commanded the train-bands to man the lines. But the terror of an un¬ 
iversal pillage, and even of a massacre, having seized the timid inhabitants, 
the parliament was obli^d to submit. The army marched in triumph 
through the city, but without committing any outra^. They conducted to 
Westminster the two speakers, who resumed Iheir seats, as if nothing had 
happened; and the eleven impeached members, being accused as the authors 
of the tumult, were expelled. Seven peers were impeached; the lord mayor, 
one sheriff, and three aldermen, were sent to the Tower; several citizens 
and officers of the militia were committed to prison; the lines round ^e city 
were levelled; the militia restored to the Independents; several regiments 
were quartered in Whitehall and‘the Mews; and the parliament being re¬ 
duced to absolute servitude, a d^ was appointed for a solemn thanksgiviig 
to God for the restoration of its fiberty.(4) 

The Independents, who had secretly concurred in all the encroachments 
of the military upon the civQ power, exulted in their victory. They had 
now a near promect of moulding the government into the form of that imagi¬ 
nary republic which had long been the object of their wi^es; and they vam- 
ly expected, by the terror of the sword, to impose a more perfect sy^m of 
hberty on the nation, without perceiving that they themselves, by such a 
conduct, roust become slaves to some military dpspot. Yet were the leaders 
of this party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, and others, the men in England most 
celebrated for sound thought and deep design: so certain it is, th^an ex¬ 
travagant passion for sway will make the most prudent overlook the danger¬ 
ous consequences of those measures which seem to tend to their own aggran- 

f Clarendon, voL v. Hume, vol. vii. 

(2) Koebworih, vol. vii. ® 

c3) Bqshworth, vol. viii. 

(4) Ibid. Hume, vol. vii. 
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lizement.—Men under the influence of euch a paesion may be eald to aee 
ibjecte only on one aide; hence the hero and the politician, aa well aa the 
over, in the failure of their aelf-deceiving projecta, have oRen occaaion to 
ament their own blindneea. 

The king, however, derived some temporary advantages from this revolu* 
don. The leaders of the army, having now established their dominion over 
.he city and parliament, ventured to bring their captive sovereign to his 
lalace of Hampton-court; where he lived, for a time, with an appearance 
if dignity and freedom. He still entertained hopes that his negotiations 
vith the generals would be crowned with success, and declined all advances 
rom the parliament. Cromwell, it is asserted, really intended to have made 
I private bargain with the king, but found insuperable difSculties in at- 
emptiiLg to reconcile the military fanatics to such a measure. This reason, 
t is at least certain, he assigned for more seldom admitting the visits of the 
ling's friends. The agitators, he said, had alreai^ rendered him odious to 
,he army, by representing him as a traitor, who, mr the sake of private in- 
.erest, was ready to betray the cause of God to the great enemy of piety and 
-eligion.(l) 

Cromwell thus finding, or pretending to find, tiiat he could not safely close 
vith the king's propos^, affected to be much alarmed for bis majesty's 
lafety. Desperate projects, he asserted, were formed by the agitators 
(gainst the life of the captive monarch; and he was apprehensive, he said, 
that the commanding officers might not be able to restrain those desperate 
enthusiasts from effecting their bloody purpose.(2) In order, however, that 
so precaution might seem to be neglects, the guards were doubled upon 
liim, the promiscuous concourse of people was restrained, and a more jeamua 
care was exerted in attending his person ; all under colour of protecting him 
from danger, but really with a view of making his present situation uneasy 
to him. 

These artifices soon produced the desired effect. Charles took a sudden 
resolution of withdrawing himsplf from Hampton-court. He accordingly 
made his escape, attended by three gentlemen, in whom he placed particular 
confidence, namely, sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legg, though 
seemingly without any rational plan for the future disposal “Vf his person. 
He first went toward the sea-coast, and expressed great.anxiety, that a cer¬ 
tain ship, in which it was supposed he intended to have transported himself 
beyond sea, had not arrived. After secreting himself for some time at Titch- 
field, be determined to put himself under the protection of Hammond, gover¬ 
nor of the Isle of Wight, nephew to Dr. Hammond, his favourite chaplain, 
but intimately connected with the republican party. For this purpose, 
Ashburnham and Berkeley were dispatimed to that island, but with orders 
not to discover to the governor the place where the king lay concealed, until 
they had obtained a promise from him, that be would not deliver up his 
majesty to the parliament or army. Such a promise would have been a slen¬ 
der security ; yet Asliburnham imprudently, if not treacherously, brought 
Hammond to Titchfield, without exacting it: and the king was obliged to 
accompany him to Carisbrook-castle in the Isle of Wight; where, although 
received with expressions of duty and respect, he found himself in reality a 
prisoner.(3) 

It is impossible to say how far the firmest mind may, on some occasions, 
be influenced by the apprehensions of personal danger ; but it is certiun that 
Charles never took a weaker step, or one more agreeable to his enemies, 
than in abandoning his palace of Hampton-court. 'There, though a captive, 
he was of more consequence than he could possibly be any where else, un¬ 
less at the head of an army. He was now indeed far enough removed from 


(I) CIsKodon, vol. v. Ruihwortb, vol. vili., 

(9) lbid.< 

(8) Ail the bittorians of tbat HgOs except Clarendon, whose anthoritj ii chiefly follow¬ 
ed in this oarratioD, represent the king\ departure for the Isle of Wight as altogether 
voluntery. He seenis to hare probability on bis side, in ascribing that measure partly to 
necessity, /fie/, vol. v. 
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the fury of the agitatOre, hut he was also totally separated frofii his adhe* 
renU, and still at the disposal of the anny< The generals could, no doubt, 
have sent him at any time, while in their custody, to such a dace of con¬ 
finement: but the attempt would have been apt to rodsa the returning 
loyalty of the nation; It was therefore an iniadent as fortunate for his {ler- 
secutora as it proved fatal to himself> that he diould thus timidly rush uto 
the snare. 

Cromwell being now freed from all anxiety in regard to the custody of the 
king's perscm, and entirely master of the parliament, employed himsmf seri- 
to cure the disorders of the army. That arrogant spirit, which be 
himself had sd artfully fostered among the inferior officers and private men, 
in order to prOTare them for a rebellion against their muters, and which he 
had BO Buccemfully employed against both king and parliament, was become 
dangerous to their leaders. The camp, in many respects, carried more the 
appearance of civil liberty than of n^taiy subordination. _ The troops 
themselves were formed into a kind of republic: and all hostile opposition 
being at an end, nothing was now talked of by these armed l^slators, but 
plans of imaginary commonwealtiis; in which royalty was to Be aboUAed, 
nubility set aside, all ranks of men levelled, and an umveraal equalitf of 
property as well as of power; introduced among the citizens. A penect 
parity, they smd, had pl^ among the elect; and consequently the meanest 
sentinel, if enlightened by the Holy Ghost, was entitled to equal regard with 
the highest commander.(l) 

In order to mortify this spiritual qiride, Cromwell issued orders for dis¬ 
continuing the meetings of the agitators; and having nothing farther to fear 
from the parliament, he resolved to make that assembly the instrument of 
his future authority, and feigned the moat perfect obedience to its com¬ 
mands. But the Levelleri, as the fanatical party in the army were called, 
secretly continued their meetings; and at leni^h began to affirm, that the 
military establishment, as much as any part of the church or state, stood in 
need of reformation. Several regiments jpined in seditious remonstrances 
and petitions ; separate rendezvous were concerted; and eveiy thin^ tended 
to anarchy and confusion, when the bold genius of CromweU applied a re¬ 
medy adequate fb the disease. At a general review of the forces, he or¬ 
dered the ringleaders to be seized in the face of their companions. He heM 
a couneil'Of war in the field; shot one mutineer, confined others, and by this 
well-tiitted rigour reduced the whole army to disripli^ and obedience.(s) 

Cromwell’s power was now too great to permit him to suffer an equal; 
although, the better to accomplish his ambitious purposes, be willingly al- 
lowedFairfax to retain the name of commander-in-chief. But while the 
king lived, he was stUl in danger of, one day, finding a master. The de¬ 
struction of Charles was, therefore, the great object that thenceforth en¬ 
gaged his thoughts. Insurrections, be was sensible, would never be wanting, 
u not a general combination, in fovour of a prince who was so extremely 
revered and beloved by his own party, and whom the nation in generu 
began to regard with an eye of affectionate compassion. But how to gat rid 
of him was a ^estion ndt easy to answer. To murder him privately, l^ide 
the baseness of such a crimd, would expose all concerned in it to the odious 
epithets of traitors and assassins, and rouse universal indignation. Some 
unexpected measure, he finanw, must be adopted which,;coinciding With 
the fanatical notions of the entbn equality of mankind, would bear the sem¬ 
blance of justice, insure the devoted obedience of the army, and astonish the 
worid by its novelty: but what that should -be, he could not yet fiilly de¬ 
termine. 

In order to exfVicate himself from this difficulty, Cromwell had recourse 
to the counsels of Ireton ; who, having grafted the soldier on the lawyer, and 
the statesman on the saint, thought himself dissolved frdm the ordinary roles 
of morality in the prosecution of bis holy purposes. At bis suggestion. 
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Cromwell secretly called, at Windsor, a council of the chief officers of the 
army, iu order to ddiberate concerning the settlement of the nation, and the 
future ffisposal of the king’d person. And in that hypocritical coherence, 
^er many enthusiaBtic prayers and fanatical effusions, was first opened the. 
daring counsel of su^ecting the kiim to a judicial sentence, and of rebel 
subjects bringing their sovereign to the block for his pretended tyranny and 
nuu-admini8trauon.( I) 

This resolution being solmnnly formed, it became necessary to concert 
such measures as would make the parliament adopt it ; and to conduct them 
insensibly from violence to violence, till that lust act of atrocious iniquity 
should seem essential to their own safety. The Levellers were prepared for 
such a proceeding by frequent sermons from the following passage of Scrip¬ 
ture, on which the fanatical preachers of those times delighted to dwell: 
“ Let the high pr^es of the Lord be in the mouth of his saints, and a two- 
<> edged-sword in their hands, to execute vengeance upon the Heathen, and 
" punishment upon the people ; and bind their kings'with chains, and their 
“ nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written! 

This honour hath all his saints." 

The conspirators accordingly, as a first step toward their bloody purpose, 
instigated the Independents in the house o^pommons, by whom its resolu¬ 
tions were now wholly governed, to frame four propositions, by way of pre¬ 
liminaries, which were sent to the king; and to each of which they demand¬ 
ed his positive assent, before they would condescend to treat with him, 
though they knew that the whole wouKd be rejected. These propositions 
were altogether exorbitant. Charles therefore demanded a personal treaty 
with the parliament ; and desired, that all the general terms on both sides 
should be affiusted, before particular concessions on either side should be in¬ 
sisted on. The republican party in parliament pretended to take fire at this 
answer, and openly inveighed against the person and government of the 
king ; while Ireton, seeming to apeak the sense of the army, under the ap¬ 
pellation of man^ thomanda of the godly, said that, the king having denied 
the four propositions, which were essential to the safety and protection of 
his people, they were freed from all obligations to allegiance qpd must settle 
the nation without any lo^er consulting so mismiided a prince. Cromwell 
added, that it was expecten the parliament would thenceforth rule and de¬ 
fend the kingdom by thfiir own power and resolutions, and not accustom the 
people apy longer to expect safety and government from an obstinate man, 
whose heart God had hardened.(a) In consequence of these arguments, it 
was voted, that no more addresses be made to the king, nor t^ny letters or 
messages received from him ; and that it be accounted treason for any one, 
without leave of the two houses of parliament, to have any intercourse with 
him.(3) 

By this vote the king was in reality dethroned, and the whole constitution 
formally overthrown. And the commons, in order to support so violent a 
measure, issued a 4eclaratioi|,.in which the blackest calumnies were thrown 
upoii||||le king ; as if they had hoped, by blasting his fame, to prepare the 
uatio'n for the violence intended against his persou. By command of the 
army, he was shut up in close confinement; all his servants were removed, 
and ul correspondence with his friends was'cut off. In this state of dreary 
■olitdde, whils hh expected every moment to be poisoned or assassinated, he 
reposed himself with confidence in the arms of that Great ^ing who mne- 
trates and sust^s all nature, and whose chastisements, 'if received with 
piety resignation, he reg^ed as the surest pledges of favour and af- 
fection.(4) 

In the mean time, the army and parliament enjoyed not in tranquillity 

(1) Ruthwofth, vol, Viii. Clarendon, vol. v, 

(3) C. Walker’s ^ Indepmdencv^ 

(8) Rushwortb, vol. viii. . 

(4) Hume. vol. vii. “ Whom the Lord lovetb he chastieeth ! wm indeed atextthat- 

Charles had mnch occasion to call to his assistance t and a firm belief in this conMiatory 
doctrine supported him under ail hie sufferinge, and mado him triumph even in the hour 
of death, ... 
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that power wliii^ they had usurped. The Soots, enraged at the dep T ^aa iom 
of the Presbyterian party, had protested against the four proporiti<^ as 
containing too great a du^nution of the king’s civil TOwer, and providing 
no security for religion; and the persons sent to Lonaon for this purpose, 
and who accompanied the Englirii commissioners to the Isle of Wight, hari 
secretly entered into engagements with Charles for arming Scdtlann in hia 
favour.fl) Nor was England quiet under its new masters. The people, 
roused nrom their delirium, found themselves loaded with a_variety of toes 
formerly unknown, and scarcely any appearance of law or liberty remaiuing 
in the administration of government. Every part of the kingdom was agi¬ 
tated with tumults, insurrections, and conspiracies; and all orders of men 
were inflamed with indignation at seeing the military prevail over the civil 
power, and both king and parliament rrauced to subjection by a mercenary 
army. 

But although the whole English nation seemed to agree in declaring their 
detestation of militaiY tyranny, the end which the several parties pursued 
were so different, that little concert was observed in their insurrections. A 
jealousy also prevailed between them and the Scots, who had marched a con¬ 
siderable army southward, under the marquis of Hamilton ; and before the 
parliament, where the Presbyterians had a^n acquired the ascendant, could 
conclude a treaty on which they had entered with the king, Cromwell and 
his associates, by their vigour and activity, had routed the Scots, and dis¬ 
persed or subdued all the English insurgents. But the parliament, though 
deprived of all hopes of prevailiiw,*had still the courage to resist. Denzil 
Hollis, the present leader of the Presbyterians, was a man of great intrepi¬ 
dity ; and many others of the party seemed to inherit the same unconquer¬ 
able spirit. It was magnanimously proposed by these bold senators, that the 
generals and principal officers of the army should, for their disobedience and 
usurpations, be proclaimed traitors by the parliament.(3) 

The generals, however, were not to bo frightened by words. They marched 
the army to London; and placing guards in Whitehall, the Mews, St. James’s, 
Durham-house, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, surrounded the parliament 
with their fnijpsq^ Yet the commons attempted, in the face of the army, to 
finish their treaty with the kto; and, after a violent debate of three days, 
it was carried by a majority of thirty-six, above an ^position of eighty- 
three, that the king's concessions were a foundafum for the parlianfont to 
proce^ upon in the settlement of the kingdom. This was the time for the 
generals to interpose ; and they knew it. Next morning, when the com¬ 
mons were to meet, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had, by order of his 
superiors, environed the house with a party of soldiers. He seized in the 
passage forty-one members of the Presbyterian party; above a hundred and 
fifty more commoners were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but 
the most furious and determined of the Independents, who did not exceed 
sixty in number. This remnant, ludicrously csJled the Rump, instantly re¬ 
versed the former vote, and decided the kings concessions unsatisfactory.(3) 

The future proceedings of the parliament, iTa fanatical junto entl||||£^- 
der the direction of the army can deserve that honourable name, weripH^y 
of the members that composed it. After having exercised their vei^eahce 
on all whom they feared, or who had been engaged in the late insurrections, 
they determined to close the scene with the public trial and execution of 
thw sovereign. A committee of the house of -commons was accorffingly ap¬ 
pointed to bring in a char^ against the king; and, on their report, a vote 
passed, declaring it High Treainn in a king to levy war against nis Partia- 
mnU, wd appointing an High Court of Juiiice to try Charles Stuart for 
that crime. This vote was sent up to the house of peers, and r<dected with¬ 
out one dissenting voice, contemptible as were the few peers uat now at¬ 
tended I But the commons were not to be stopped by so sTnnll an obstacle. 

• 
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Having first established the prihdple, that “the people are the origin of all 
"juH power" —a maxim noble in itself, but irhich, as in the present case, may¬ 
be pm^erted to the worst of purposes,—^they next declared, “ that the com- 
“mons of England, assembled in parliament, being chosen by the people, 
“ and representing them, have the supreme authority of the nation, and that 
“ whatever is enacted and declared law bv the commons hath the force of 
“ law, without the consent of the king orhouse of peers."! I) This matter 
being settled, the ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, 
was again read, and unanimously agreed to. 

“Should any one have voluntarily proposed," said Cromwell, “to bring the 
“ king to punishment, I should have regarded him as the graatest traitor ; 
“ but since Providence and necessity have cast us upon it, 1 will pray to God 
“ for a blessing on your counsels, though I am not prejlared to give you any 
“ advice on this important occasion. Even 1 myself,'* added he, “ when I 
“ was lately offering up petitions for his majesty's restoration, felt mv tongue 
“ cleave to the roof of m^ mouth, and considered thif| supernaturiu move- 
“ ment as the answer which Heaven, having rejected the king, had sent to 
“ my supplications !”(2) 

Cmonel Harri.son, the son of a butcher, and the most furious enthusiast in 
the army, was sent with a strong party to conduct the king to London. All 
the exterior symbols of sovereign^ were now withdrawn, and Charles was 
sensible, that a period would, in a short time, be put to his life ; yet could he 
not persuade himself, after all the steps that had been taken, that his ene¬ 
mies really meant to conclude their vioxnces by a public trial and execution. 
The form of the trial, however, was soon regulated, and the high court of 
justice, or rather of iniquity, fuUy constituted. It sat in Westminster-hall, 
and consisted of near a liiindred and fifty persons, as named by the com¬ 
mons ; though scarce seventy ever attended, and few of these were men of 
either birth or character. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and other officers of 
the army, some members of the lower house, and some citizens of London, 
were the awful judges appointed to try their sovereign. Bi-adshaw, a lawyer, 
was chosen president; Coke, another lawyer, was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England ; and Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. 

Though the Icing had long been detained a prisoner, and !Fa^ow produced 
as a criminal, he stil^,'emembered what he owed to himself before such an 
inferior tribunal, and 'sustained with composure and magnaniraitv the ma¬ 
jesty of the throne. Being conducted to a chair, placed within the bar, ho 
twk his seat with his hat on, and surveyed his judges with an air of dignified 
disdain. The solicitor represented, in the name of the commons, that Charles 
Stpart, being admitted kmg of Engl^^d, and entrusted with a limited power, 
had nevertheless, from a wicked design to erect an unlimited and tyrannical 

g overnment, traitorously and maUciously levied war against the present par- 
ament, and'the people whom they represented, and was therefore impeached 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable enemy to the 
commonwe^tL When the charge was finished, the president directed his 
discmMi. to the king, and told him that the court expected his answer. 
ChuB^ith great temper and firmness, declined the authority of the court. 
HaviS^^been engaged in a treaty with the two iiouses of parliament, and 
having finished almost every article, he had expected, he said, before this 
time, to be brought lo hie capital in another manner, and to have been re¬ 
stored to his power, dignity, and revenue, as well as to his personal liberty; 
that he could now perceive no appearance of the upper house, so essential a 
part of the constitution; and had learned, that even the commons, whose 
authority was pleaded, were subdued by lawless force } that the whole au¬ 
thority of the state, though free and united, was not entitled to tpr him, 
thm hereditary king I that he acknowledged he had a tbost committed to 
him, and one most sacred and inviolable: he was entrusted with the liberties 
of his people, and would not now betray them, by recognising a power 

fl) Pari, HUt, Tol. xvii. 

(«) Ibid. 
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founded on the most.atrocloiu violence and usurpation; that having taken 
arms, an^ frequentiy exposed his life in defence of public liberty, of ue eon- 
stitution, and of the fandamental laws of the kingdom, he was villin^, in this 
last and most solemn scene, to seal with his blood those predous rights, for 
a-hidi, though unsuccessfully, he had struggled so long.(l) The pKSident 
still contenoM that the king must not decline the authority of his judges; 
that they over-ruled his objections ; that they were delegate by the pei^le, 
the only source of all lawful power ; and that kings themselves act only in 
trust from that community, which had invested this high Court of justice 
with its juris4|^on. 

Three timeriras Charles produced before the court, and as often declined 
its jurisdiction. On the fourth ratting, the judges having examined some 
witnesses, by whom it was proved that the king had appeared in arms against 
the forces commissioned by the parliament, they pronounced sentence against 
him ; adjudging, that he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, mur¬ 
derer, and public eneby, should be put to death, by the severing of his head 
from his body. Firm and intrepid in all his appearances before his judges, 
the unfortunate monarch never rorgot himself either as a prince or as a man; 
nor did he discover any emotion at this extraordinary sentence, but seemed 
to look down, with a mixture of pity and contempt, on all the efforts of hu- 
. man malice and iniquity.(2) Three days were allowed him between his sen¬ 
tence and execution. These he passed'in great tranquillity, occupied him¬ 
self chiefly in reading and devotion, qnd every night slept as sound as usual; 
though the noise of workmen employed in framing the scaffold, and making 
other preparations for his exit, continually resounded in his ear8.(3) 

Charles, however, though thus oppressed by a rebellious faction, was not 
suffered to die without the tear of compassion, or the interposition of friendly 
powers. The people who, in their misguided fury, had before so violently 
rejected him, now avowed him for their monarch, by their generous sorrow; 
nor could they forbear pouring forth their prayers for his preservation, not¬ 
withstanding the rod of tyranny that hung*over them. The French ambas¬ 
sador, by orders from his court, interposed in the king’s behalf; the Dutch 
emploved thefi- gbod offices; the Scots exclaimed and protested against the 
intended violence, which insultingly pretended to conceal itself under the 
semblance of law and justice; and the queen and the prince of Wales wrote 

S athetic letters to the parliament. But all their solicitations were in vain. 

Tothing could alter the resolutions of men whose ambitious projects required 
the blood of their sovereign as a seal. 

On the morning of the fatal di^, the king rose early, and continued his 
devotions till noon, assisted by bishop Juxon; a man whose mild and steady 
virtues very much resembled those of his sovereign. The street before 
Whitehall was the place destined for the execution ; it being intended, by 
choosing that place, to display more fully the triumph of popular justice over 
tyrannical power. And Charles, having drank a glass of wine, and ate a bit 
of bread, walked through the Banqueting-house to the scaffold, whidi was 
covered with black doth. In the middle of it appeared the hlodc and axe, 
with two executioners in masques. Several troops of horse and companies 
of foot w»e placed around it; and a vast number of spectators waited, in 
dlent horror, at a greater distance. The king eyed all these soleinn prepa¬ 
rations with great composure; and finding that he could not expect to be 
heard W the people, he addressed himself to the few about his person, bat 
particululy to colonel Tomlinsoq, to whose care he had been latdy com¬ 
mitted, and on whom he had wrought an entire conversion. He vindicated 
himself from ihe accusation of having^ commenced war against hia puliR' 
ment. fiat, although innocent toward & people, herackno^edged the equity 
of Us execution in the eye of Heaven; and observed, that an unjust sen- 
tmoe whioh he had suffered to take effect upon the earl of Strafford was now 

(1) Stott Triah, vol. ii. Ruibwortb, vol. viii. Clareodon, rol. v. C. Walker's Hiri. 
of tndeptnitHCD, Ludlow, rol. i. 

. (t) Id. Ibid. 

(a) C. Walker's Hut, of Itulependoncy. 
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punidiad b 7 an uojiut sentence upon liimBelf.(l) He declared^ tlist he for- 
mve all hla utfiniea, even the diief instruments of his death ; butaexhorted 
Uem and the whole nation to return to the ways of peace, by paying obedi 
ence to their lawM sovereign, his son and succesBor.(2) 

These exhortations being finidied, the king prepared himself for the block; 
bishop Jiutoh in the mean time warning him, that there was but one stage 
more Mtween him and heaven, and that, though troublesome, it was short. 
" I go," Charles, “from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no 
“ disturbance can arise.”—" You are exchanged," replied the bishop, “ from 
“ a tepipoi^ to an eternal crown: a good exchange!" OnMof the execu> 
tioners, at a single blow, severed the king’s head from his body; and the 
other holding it up, streaming with blood, cried aloud, ” This is the head 
of a traitor r(3) Grief, terror, and indignation, took at once hold of the 
hearts of the astonished spectators; each of whom seemed to accuse himself 
either of active disloyalty to his murdered sovereign, or with too indolent a 
defence of his oppressed cause, and to regard himself as an accomplice in this 
horrid transaction, which had fixed an indelible stain upon the character of 
the nation, and must expose it to the vengeance of an offended Deity. The 
same sentiments spread themselves throughout tlie whole kingdom. The 
people were every where overwhelmed with sorrow and confusion, as soon as 
informed of the fatal catastrophe of the king, and filled with unrelenting 
hatred against the authors of his death. His sufferings, his magnanimity, 
his patience, his piety, and his Christian deportment, made all his errors 
bo forgot; and nothing was now to be heard but lamentations and self- 
reproauhes.(4) 

(I) I bare formerly taken occasion to observe, that Charles onabt not to bave given 
bis assent to tbe bill of attainder against Strafford, unless he thought his niiuister had 
exceeded his iustructioos. This solemn expression of remorse proves that the king be¬ 
lieved him guiltless. And Strafford’s rindication of himself from thenensterien iff TigmtT, 
in a letter to his intimate friend sir Christopher Waiideswortb, fully justifies the cha- 
racter I given of biiUg explains the motives of bis condiietg and evinces tbe oeces- 
sitv of strong measuresp as well as tbe^ oonforniity to the will of his master. I have 


** and Christian king. Howbeit* if 1 were not much mistaken in mysitlU was quite tba 
** contrary. No mau could show wherein 1 had expressed it in my nature; no friend 
** would charge me with it iu my private conversation« no creature had found it in the 
“ management of my domestic affairs: so jf I stood so clear in all ^bese respectSp it was 


* that was tbe reason indeed; for where 1 found a crown, a cimreb. and a people spotiftL 

* 1 could not imagine to redeem them from uuder tbe pressure with gracious smiles and 
' geotie looks. Where a dominiou was once gotten and settied* it might be stayed and 
' kept where it was by soft and moderate counsels; but where h sovereijsntvihQ it spoken 

* with reverence) was going down the hUL the nature qf men did so easily side into the 

* pathtof HneantroUedUberty.eA 'A’^oM not hn brought Atfc* without strengM. nor 
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Charles I. was of a middling stature, strong, and well proportioned. His 
features #ere regular, and his aspect sweet but mdanohofy. He excelled in 
Iioiwemanship and other manly exercises. His judgment was sound, his 
taste elegant, and his general temper moderate. He was a sincere admirer 
of the fine arts, and a liberal encourager of those who pursued them. As a 
man, his character was unexceptionable, and even highly exemplary; in a 
word, we may say with lord Clarendon, that "he was the worthiest gentle* 
“ man, the best master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father, 
" and the best Christian in his dominionsBut he had the misfortime, as 
a king, to be educated in high notions of the royal prerogative, wHch he 
thought it his duty to support, at a time when his people were little inclined 
to respect such rights j(l) and to be superstitiously devoted to the reluion 
of his country, when the violence of fanaticism was ready to overturn both 
the church and monarchy. In the convulsion occasioned by these opposite 
humours and pretensions, he fell beneath the fury of an ambitious faction, a 
martyr to his principles and the English conrtitution. Had he acceded 
more early to the reasonable demands of the commons, he might perhaps 
ligjie avoided bis fate. Yet their furious encroachments on the prerogative, 
ai% those demands had been granted, leave it doubtful, whether they would, 
at anytime, have been satisfied with equitable concessions, or whether it was 
possible for Charles, by any line of conduct, to have averted the that 
overtook him, unless he had possessed vigour and capacity enough fo have 
crushed the rising spirit of liberty; ap event which must have proved no less 
dangerous to the constitution than the victory of the parliament. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that he was too easy in yielding to the opinion of others, and 
too apt to listen to violent counsms. His abilities, like those of his father, 
shone more in reasoning than in action; and his virtues as well as his talents 
were better suited to private than to public life. As he wanted firmnera in 
his regal capa^y, he is also reproached with want of sincerity; and to these 
two defects in his character, but more especially to a strong imputation to 
the latter, from which he cannot be altogether vindicated, have been asciibed, 
by the zedous friends of freedom, the utter ruin of the royal cause, the tri¬ 
umph of the Riiittarv despots over the parliament, and the death of Charles. 
The great body of the commons were surely not enemies to monarchy; but 
having no confidence in the king, they thought they could never sufficiently 


It nintt be allowed lo he a work of inciit, cepecially in regard to ttyle and composition. 
But whether it be really the prodnctioii of Charles, or of Dr. Gaudeo, is a matter not 
yet settled among the learned ; tbniigli the internal proofs, it is owned, are strongly in 
lavour of the arlvocaies for this unfortunate priiu'e, whose style Was, on all oceasions,^as 
remorkahle for its purity, neatness, and liiuplicUy. the characteristies of the Icon, as Dr. 
Gaudenrs for the opposite faults. Along with that performance were published eeveral 
others, and particularly a poem, which has been much admired, entitled MaJestjf in Mi' 
KTif, said to hare been written hy the king during his confinement in CarishrooK castle, 
in the year IMS. The two first stanzas of tins poem are sufficiently remarkable to merit 
the attention of the historiaii, as they contain a rindicatioii of Charles's veracity, by 
way ofappeal to an aw'ful Judge, whom be could not hope to deceive. 

*' Great Monarch of the World, from whole power springs 
*' The potency gud power of kings, 

“ Record the royal woe, niy suffering sings; 

" And teach my tfingt/e.that ever ilia confine 
"Its fttCuUiee in 7'mth’s seraphic /tnc, 

** To track the IVeasone of ihjf Foes and mine 

(n Tlie king's sentiments, in regard to government, seem to have been lulfieiently 
moderate before bis death. " Give hcAgf to niy eiptrience," says he, in a letter to the 
prince of Wales, '* never to effect more Mcntneee or prerogative than what is really and 
' intrinsically for the good of your saucers not the satiffaction of Favourites^ < It you 
'* thus use it, you will never went means tn be a father lo ell, and a bountiful prince lo 
'* ahp whom you incline to be extraordinarily graciove to. Ton may perceive, that all 
men trust their treasure where it returns them iiMMest; and ifapnuce, like theses, 
’* receire and repay all the fresh streams which the livni dutrnst with him, they will not 
“ grudge, but priife themselves to make him up an ocean. These conaiderations may 
** make you as gr«t a prince,as your father it a low one; and your state may be so much 
* the more established, as mine bath been shaken: for our subjects have learned, 1 dare 
.. I,..** tdetories over their princes are but triumphs over tbenuelves; and so will more 

unwillingly hearken to chauges hereafter.''—This letter was written soon after the 
last negotiation with the parliament iu the Isle of Wight, in IMS. 
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fetter Mm with Umitationa. Hence their rigour, and the rise of the civil war 
The Bubse^uent events were not within their control. ^ * 

The dMth of the kiM was scon followed by the dissolution of the monar- 
chy. The commons, having declared it high-treason to proclaim, or 
otherwise acknowledp Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince of Walet as 
sovereign of England, passed an act aMishing kingly power, as uieleei Imr- 
thewome, and dangtrout. They also abolished the house of peers, as delete 
and ^ngeraut ; and ordered a new great-seal to be made, on one side of 
which was engraved the date, and on the other they themselves were repre- 
se^ed as assembled in parliament, with this inscription: " In the Fibst 
. j* Fkeedom, by God’s Blessings a£STOBED.”(l) It was com- 
mitted in charge to a certain number of persons, denominated The Comer- 
vatore of the Libertiee of England; in whose name all public business was 
transa^ed, under the direction of the house of commons. The king's statue 
in the Exch^e was thrown down; and on the pedestal the foUowmg words 
were incnbedEWr Tyrannm, Regum uUimut ; " The Tyrant, the last of 
tlie Kings, IS gone. (2) 

We must now, my dear Philip, turn aside to contemplate the affairs on 
the continpt, and take a view of those events that introduced the reUti of 
Kewis XIV. before we carry farther the transactions of England. 


LETTER VIII. 


A general Viev) of the European Continent, from the Peace of Weetphalia, in 
1648, to the Pyrenean Treaty, in 1659, and the Peace qf Oliva, in 1660. 


Though tte peace of WestphjJia restored tranquillity to Germany and the 
North of Europe, war was continued between France and Spain, as I have 
formerly Imd occasion to observe,(3) and soon broke out amon g the northern 
powers. France was, at the same time, distracted by civirWbfls, though less 
fatal than those of England. ' o 

TheM broils were fomented by the coadjutor-archbishop of Paris, after- 
wwd the f^ous cardinal de Retz, so weU known by his interesting Memoirt, 
which unfold nwutely the latent springs of the intrigues of state, and the 
p^ciples by which they are governed. This extraordinary man united to 
the most profligate manners a profound genius and a factious spirit. Con¬ 
scious of his superior abilities, and jesdous of the greatness of Mazarine, 
whose place of prime minister he thought himself better qualified ]to fill, he 
iMused the same jealousies into the nobility and the princes of the blood; 
while he roused the people t6 edition, by representing, in the strongest co¬ 
lours, the iraominy of submitting to the oppressive administration of a 
nran^r. Yet that minister had highly contributed to the grandeur of the 
r rench monarchy, by the important possessions obtained and secured by the 
treaty of Munster; nor were the taxes complained of more weighty than the 
necessities of the state required, or half so burthensome as those which the 
mvil war soon brought upon the kingdom, besides its destructive rage, and 
“6 advantage it mve to the Spanish arms. 

But although the coadjutor seems to have had nothing less at heart than 
the good of his country, such a pretence was necessary to cover his ambitious 
projects; and in order still farther to give a sanction to his pretended refor- 
I drew the parliament of Paris into his views. Inflamed 

with tte love of power, and stimulated by the insinuations of an intriguing 
prelate, the parliament bdBy set its authority in opposition to that of the 
court, even before any of the princra of the blood had declared themselves. 

U)Jan. ISCM. 
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This was 4 very extraordinary step ; for f^e parliament of Paris, though a 
respectabie body, was now no more than the first college of justice in the 
kingdom, \he ancient parliaments or national assemblies haviiv been long 
since abolished. But the people, deceived by the name, and allured by the 
successful usurpations of the Bnglish parliament, considwed the parliament 
of Paris as the Parent of the State ;( 1 ) and under its sanction, and that pf 
the archbishop, they thought ever^ violence justifiable against &e court; or, 
as was pretended, against the minister. 

Lewis XIV, was yet in his minority, and had discovered no symptoms of 
that ambitious spirit whidi afterward spread terror over Europe. Anne of 
Austria, the queen-regent, reposed her whole confidence in cardinal Maza¬ 
rine ; and Mazarine hM hitherto governed the kin^om with prudence and 
moderation. Incensed, however, to see a body of lawyers, who had pur¬ 
chased their places, set themselves in opposition to Uiat authority by whii^ 
they were constituted, he ordered the president and one of the most factious 
counsellors to be arrested, and sent to prison. The populace rose; barri- 
cadoed the streets; threatened the cardinal and the queen-regent ; and con¬ 
tinued their outrages, till the prisoners were set at liberty.(3) 

Thus encouraged by the support of the people, the paniument and the 
archbishop proceeded m their cabals. The queen-regent could not appear in 
public without being insulted. She was continually reproached witb sacri- 
ncing the nation to W friendship for Mazarine ; and ballads and madrigals 
were sung in every street, in order to confirm the suspicions entertained of 
her virtue, or rather to circulate the tde of her amours. In consequence of 
these disagreeable circumstances, and apprehensions of yet greater evils, the 
queen-regent left Paris, accompanied by her children and her minister, and 
retired to St. Germain's. Here, if we may credit Voltaire, the distress of the 
. royal family was so great, that they were obliged to pawn the crown jewels, 
in order to raise money; that the king himseu was often in want of common 
necessaries; and that they were forced to dismiss the pages of his chamber, 
because they could not afford them a maintenpnce.(3) 

In the mean time the parliament, by solemn arret, dedaied cardinal Maza¬ 
rine a disturbei^^ the public peace, and an enemy to the kingdom. This 
was the signal o^ostiU^ and revolt. A Beparatiqs of parties now took 
place; and the prince of Conti, the duke of Longueiwe, the duke of Beau¬ 
fort, the duke of Bouillon, and their adherents, instigated by the factious 
spirit of the coadjutor, and flattered with the hopes of making the wild pro¬ 
ceeding of the parliament subservient to their ambitious views, came and 
offerea their services to that body. Seduced by the example of Paris, other 
cities, other parliaments, and even provinces revolted: the whole kingdom 
was a scene of anarchy and confusion. But the conduct of the insurgents 
was every where ludicrous and absurd. Having no distinct aim, they bad 
neither concert nor courage to execute any enterprise of importance; but 
wasted their time in vain parade, until the great Condd, who, though dis¬ 
satisfied with the court, had engaged in the royal cause at the earnest en¬ 
treaties of the queen-regent, thraw the capital into an alarm, and dispersed 
the undisciplined troops of the parliament, with no more than six thousand 
men. A conference was agreSd to, and a treaty concluded at Kouel, by whidbi 
a general amnesty was granted, and a temporary quiet procured, but without 
any extinction of hatiM on either side.(4) 

While the parties remuned in such a temper, no solid peace could be ex¬ 
pected, The court, however, returned to Paris, apd the rairdinal was received 
oy the people with expressions of joy and satisfaction: It is this leyity of 
the French nation, the absurd mixture of a frivolous gallantry with the in¬ 
trigues of state, with ^ots and conspirades, and the influence that the 
duchess of Longuevilie, and other Uberane women had, in making the most 

(I) Vbitaire, SUele tie Lottlt XIV. tom. i. chap. Ui. 

IS) dt Out tom. i. 

(8) SUcte, chap. iii. 

(4) Mtm. lie Mai. Motteeitle, tom. Ui. Mha. ie Gui JeU, ton). 1. Mim. da Coat de 
‘ Rett, tom. i. ■ 
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eminent leeden Beveral times cliange sides, that has made these Contemptible 
wars to be considered with so much attention br philo^hical writ^ 

A fresh instance of that levity was soon displayed. The prince of Conde, 
always the prey of a restless ambition, presumii^ on his great services, and 
setting no bounds to his pretensions, rej)eBtedly insulted the queen and the 
raiwiinal . He also by his haughtiness, dilated the coadjutor, and entered 
info cabala against the court with other factious leaders. By the advice of 
this intriguing prelate, Condd was arrested at the council table, together with 
the prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville, the very heads of the male- 
contents ; and the dtizens of Paris, with bonfires and public rejoicings, cele¬ 
brated the imprisonment of those turbulent spirits, whom they had lately 
adored as theur deliverer8.(l) 

But>the triumph of the minister was of short duration. The imprisonment 
of the princes roused their partisans to arms in every corner of the kingdom ; 
and tile duke of Orleans, the young king's uncle, whom the cardinal had 
slighted, became the head of tM miuecontents. Mazarine, after setting the 
prmces at liberty, in hopes of condliating their favour, was obliged to fly 
hrst to Liege, and then to Cologne; where he continued to govern the queen- 
regent, as u he had never quitted the court. By their intrigues, assisted by 
the coadjutor, who, though he had been deeply concerned in these new dis¬ 
turbances, was again dissatisfied with his party, the duke of Bouillon and his 
brother Turenne were detached fi-om the malecontents. Mazarine re-entered 
the kingdom, escorted by six thousand ipen. Condd once more flew to arms; 
and the parliament declared him guilty of high-treason, nearly at the same 
time that it set a price upon the head of the cardinal, against whom only he 
had taken the Add !(S) 

The neat, but inconsistent Condd, in this extremity of his fortune, threw 
liimaelf upon the protection of Spain; and, after pursuing the cardinal and 
the court from province to province, he entered Paris with a body of Spanish 
troops. The people were filled with admiration of his valour, and the par¬ 
liament was struck^ith awe. Ih the mean time Turenne, who, by Ids mas¬ 
terly retreats, had often saved the king when his escape seem ed impracti¬ 
cable, now conducted him within sight of his capital; and HBvis, from the 
eminence of Charonne, Hsheld the famous battle of St. Antoine, near the 
suburb of that name, where the two greatest generals in France performed 
wonders at the head of a few men. The duke of Orldsns, being doubtful 
what conduct to pursue, remained in his palace, as did the coadjutor-arch¬ 
bishop, now cardinal de Retz. The parliament waited the event of the battle 
before it published any decree. The people, equa% afraid of the troops of 
both parties, had shut the city gates, and would sufler nobody either to go in 
or out. The combat long rem^ed suspended, and many gallant noblemen 
were killed or wounded. At last it was decided in favour of the prince of 
Condd, by a veiy singular exertion of female intrepidity. The daughter of 
the duke of Orleans, more resolute than her father, had the boldness to or¬ 
der the cannon of the Bastile to be fired upon the king's troops, and Turenne 
WBs obliged to retire.(3) '' These cannon have kiUed her husband 1" said 
Mazarine, when informed of that circumstance, knowing how ambitious she 
was of .b^ug married to a crowned head, and that she hoped to he queen of 
France. (4) 

Encouraged by thia success, the parliament declared the duke of Orldana 
J-iaitenant-peHeriU of the Kingdom; an incomprehensible title that bad for¬ 
merly been bestowed on the duke of Mwenne, during the time of the 
Lea^e I'and the prince of CoUdd was styled Commanier-m-ckirfof the Ar- 
mi»« of France, These new dignities, however, were of short duration. A 
^pular t^itit, in which several citiz^ were killed, and of which the priuM 
of (kmdd fraa supposed to be tiie author, obliged him to quit Paris, where he 


(i) de Card, de Sett, tom. ii. JUtm. du Comte de Brienne, tost. iii. 

W Vpltsire, deZoKU AfF. ebsp. iv. 

W ef^,deMod. IfolteaUle, tom.v. Mim, de 6eiJM, tom. ii. 

(4) Voltain,«Ucfa,cbs|r. if. 
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found hU credit fa*t declining; and the king, in order to appease bia eub- 
jecti, beiM now of a^, dismissed Mazarine, who retired to Sedan.' 

That measure had the desired effect. The people every where returned 
to their allemance; and Lewis entered his capital, amid the acclamations of 
persons of lul ranks. The duke of Orleans was banished the court, and car¬ 
dinal de Retz committed to prison. Condd, being condemned to lose his 
head, continued his unhappy engagements with Spain. The parliament was 
humbled, and Mazarine recalled ;(1) when, finding his power more firmly 
established than ever, the subtle Italian, in the exultation of his heart at the 
universal homage that was paid him, looked down with an eye of contempt 
on the levitv of the French nation, and determined to make them feel the 
pressure of his administration, of which they had formerly complained with¬ 
out reason. 

During these ludicrous, but pernicious wars, which for several yeafs dis¬ 
tracted France, the ^aniards, though feeble, were not altogether inactive. 
They had recovered Barcelona, after a tedious siege ; they had taken Casal 
from the duke of Savoy, and attached the diike of Mantua to their interest, 
by restoring that place to him : th^ had reduced GraveUnes, and again made 
themselves masters of Dunkirk. But Lewis XIV. being now in fidl posses¬ 
sion of his kingdom, and Turenne opimsed to Condc, the face of affairs was 
soon changed; in spite of the utmost efforts of Don Lewis de Haro, nephew 
to the late minister Olivarez, who ^verned Spain and Philip IV. with as ab¬ 
solute an ascendant as Mazarine did France and her young king. 

The first event that gave a turn t(J the war was the relief of Arras. The 
siege of this city was undertaken by the prince of Condd, the arcliduke 
Leopold, and the count de Fuensaldagna, and pressed with great vigour. 
The marshals Turenne and De la Ferte, who had formed the siege of Stenay, 
a place stroi^ and well defended, came and encamped in the neighbourhood 
of the Spaniards, and tried every method to oblige them to abandon their 
enterprise, but without effect. At length Stenay surrendered, and another 
division of the French army, under the mamhal de Hoquincourt, joined Tu- 
renne, who, contrary to the opinion of his principal officers, resolved to force 
the Spanish lingsw This he performed with great success, and made himself 
master of the baggage, artillery, and ammunition of the enemy.(3) Cond4, 
however, gained no less honour than his rival. After defeating the marshal 
de Hoquincourt, and repulsing De la Fert4, he retreated glorioudy himself, 
by covering the flight of the vanquished Spaniards, and saving the shattered 
remains of their army. “ 1 am informed,” said Philip IV. in his letter of 
acknowledgment to the prince, “ that every thing was lost, and that you 
“ have recovered every thing."(3) 

This success, which Mazarine vainly ascribed to himself, because he and 
the king were, at the time, within a few leagues of -Arras, was nearly ba¬ 
lanced by_ the relief of Valenciennes, where fortune shifted sides, and taught 
Condf, his -victorious competitor, to seek, in his turn, the honours of war in 
a retreat. The siege of that place had been undertaken by Turenne and 
De la Ferte, with an annyfaf, twentv thousand men. The lines were com¬ 
pleted, and the operations ip great forwardness, when the prince of Condfi 
and Don John of Austrlaj bastard son of Philip IV, advanced toward with 
an equal if not superior amy, and forced, in the night, the lines (rf the 
quarter where the marshal De la Fertfi commanded. Turenne flew to his 
assistance, but all hie valour and conduct were not sufficient to restore the 
battle. He carried off hU artillery and baggage, however, unmolested ; and 
even halted, on the approach of the enemy, as if he had been desirous to re¬ 
new the combat. Astonished at his cool intrepidity, the Spaniards did not 
dare -to attack him. He continued his march; and took Capelle, in sight of 
Don John and the Prince of Condfi.(4) K'^raa this talent of at once uispi- 
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riDf confidence into hie tro^, and intimidating his enemies bf the boldness 
of his enterprises, that made Turenne superior to any general of his age. 
Conseiods that his force would bo estimated by the magnftude of bis under¬ 
takings, after he had acquired the reputation of prudence, he conquered no 
less by his knowledge of human nature than of the art of war ; and he had 
the sin^lar c^d fortune to escape the most imminent dangers, by seeming 
to bo above them. ” 

Thus for a time the balance was held almost even between France and 
Spain, by the address of two able ministers, and the operations of two great 
generals. But when the crafty Mazarine, by sacrificing to the pride of Crom¬ 
well, drew England to the assistance of France, Spain was no longer able to 
maintain the contest. Dunkirk, the most important fortress in Flanders, 
was the first object of their united efforts. Twenty English ^ips blocked 
up the harbour, while a French army, under Turenne, and six thousand 
English veterans, besieged the town by land. The prince of Conde and Don 
John came to its relief: Turenne led out his army to give them battle: and 
by the obstinate valour of the English, and the impetuosity of the French 
troops, the Spaniards were totally defeated near the Downs, in spite of the 
most vigorous exertions of the great Cond4. Dunkirk surrendered ten days 
after, and was delivered to the English according to treaty. Fumes, Dix- 
mude, Oudenarde, Menin, Ypres, and Gravelines, also submitted to the arms 
of France :(1) and Spain saw the necessity of suing for peace. 

One great object of Mazarine's policy was, to obt^ the house of Bourbon 
the eventual succession to the ^anish "monarchy. With this view he had 
formerly proffered peace to Philip IV. by proposing a marriage between the 
infanta, Maria Theresa, and Lewis XIV. But as the king of Spain had, at 
that time, only one son, whose unhealthy infancy rendered his life precarious, 
the proposal was rejected; lest the infanta, who might probably become 
heiress to the Spanish dominions, should carry her right into the house of an 
enemy. That obstacle, however, was now removed, 'fhe king of Spain bad 
got another son, by a second wife, and the queen was again with child. It 
was therefore agreed, that the infanta should be given to Lewis XIV. in or¬ 
der to procure peace to the exhausted monarchy; and, th<U|gtter to settle 
the peliminarios of a treaty, cardinal Mazarine and Don, Lewis de Haro met 
on the frontier of both kingdoms, in the Islg of Pheasants in the Pyrdndes. 
There, after many conferences and much ceremony, all thin^wei-e adjusted, 
by the two ministers, to the satisfaction of both parties. Philip agreed to 
pardon the rebdlious Catalans, and Lewis to receive Conde into favour; 
Spain renounced all pretensions to Alsace; and the long-disputed succession 
of Juliers was grantM to the duke of Neuburg.^) 

In little more than a year after signing the Fyrendan treaty died Cardi¬ 
nal Mazarine, and left me reins of government to Lewis XIV. who had be¬ 
come impatient of a yoke which he was afr^d to shake off. Historians have 
seldom done justice to the character of this accomplished statesman, whose 
political caution restrained the vigour of his spirit, and the lustre of whose 
genius was concealed beneath his profound dissbnulation. If his schemes 
were less comprehensive, or his enterprises less bold than those of Richelieu, 
thev were less extravagsnt.(3) He has been accused of avarice, and seem¬ 
ingly with justice ; yet'if we reflect that, being an indigent foreigner him- 

_ 0) ia Fie de Turenne, p, 996. HainauU, Chronol. Hut. de France, tom. ii. Voltaire, 
such, tom. i. c. S. 

Voltaire, ubi sup. P. Daniel, tom. v. 

IS) Voltaire has placed the talents of these two ministers in a Just point of new, bp 
applying them to the same object, along w.tb a less worthy associate, in order to make 
*?£ 'y^alration moreperfhet, "If, for exanmie,” says he, ‘‘ tlie subjection of Kocbelle 
„ bad been undertaken by euoh a genibSas Csesar Borgia, be would, under the sanction 
„ u* ^"0 most sacred oaths, bare drawn the principal inhabitants into bis camp, and there 
nave put them to death. Mazarine would have got possession of the place two qr three 
„ latter, by cornipting the magistrates, and towing discord among the citixene. 

„ t'ardinal Bicbelien, in imitation of Alexander the Great, laid a boom across the har- 
„ .boar, and entered Rochelle as a conqueror; hut had the sea been a little more turbu- 
„ {pb^, er the English a little nipre diligent^ Rochelle might have^been saved, and Kiche- 
liau called a ram and inconsiderate projector !** SUcte, tom. i. c. v. 
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nelf, he married seven nieces to French nobkpien of the first distiogtl^, 
and left^is nephew duke of Neven, we shidl B^haps be iaolined tp 

forgive him. M many matches could not bel^med without mnihy uod 
the pride of riusinjp; one's family is no contemmiUe passion. He had the 
singular honour of extending the limits of the French monarchy^ while 
France was distracted by intestine hostilities; and of twice restoiteg peace 
to the greater part of Europe, after the longest and most bloody wars it had 
ever known. Nor must we forget his attention to the Spaniu succession, 
which has since made the house of Bourbon so formidable to its neighbours, 
and is a striking proof of his political foresight. His leading maxim was, 
'That force ought never to be employed but in default of other means; and 
his perfect knowledge of mankind, the most essential of all mental acquisi* 
tions for a minister, enabled him often to accomplish his views without it. 
When absolutely necessary, we have seen him employ it with effect. 

The affairs of Germany and the northern crowns now^ciaim our attention. 

That tranquillity which the peace of We^halia had restored to Germany 
continued unmolested till the death of Ferffnand HI. in 1657, ^en an in¬ 
terregnum of five months ensued, and the diet was violently agitated in re¬ 
gard to the choice of a successor. At last, however, his son Leopold wag 
raised to the Imperial throne; for although jealousies prevailed among some 
of the electors, on account of the ambition of the house of Austm, the 
greater number were convinced of the propriety of such a choice, in order 
to prevent more alarming dangers. While the Turks remained masters of 
Buda, the French in possession of Alsace, and the Swedes of Pomerania, a 
powerful emperor seemed ncces8ary.(l) 

The first measure of Leopold's remn wag the finidiing of an alliance, 
which his father had begun, with Pomd and Denmark, in opposition to 
Sweden. But we shall have occasion to notice the events to wuim this alli¬ 
ance gave birth, in tracing the history of the northern Un^oms. 

Sw^en had been raised to the highest pitch of military reputation by the 
victories of Gustavus Adolphus, wlm was considered as the champion of the 
Protestant cause ; but who gratified his own ambition and love of glory, at 
the same tim0>lilat he protected the liberties of Germany, which his imma¬ 
ture death only perhaps prevented him from overturning. And his daughter 
Christina, no leas ambitious of fame, though neilher in the camp nor cabinet, 
immortalized her short reign, by declaring herself the patroness of learn¬ 
ing and the polite arts. She drew to her court Gmtius, Vossius, Des Cartes, 
and other eminent men, whom she liberally rewarded But her studies, in ge¬ 
neral, were too antiquated and abstract to give lustre to her chwacter as a 
woman; and, by occupying too mucb-ber attention, they were injurious to 
her rmutation as a queen. She acceded to the peace of Westphalia, as I 
have formerly had occasion to observe, from a desire of indulgingEer passion 
for study, rather than out of regard to the happiness M Sweden or the 
f epose of Europe. That peace lightened the cares of government; but Ibey 
were still too weighty for Christina. " I ttiink I see the Devil!" said she, 

“ when my secret^ enters with his diBpat<dies."(8)' 

In order to enable the queen to pursue her literary amusements, without 
disadvantage to the state, the Senate of Sweden proposed, tint riie should 
marry her cousin, Charles Gustavus, Prince Palatine of Deux-Ponts, for 
whom she hod been desired from her infancy. But although this prince 
appears to have been a fivourite, and Christina's conduct proves that she 
was by no means insensible to the passion of the sexes, like our Elizabeth, 
she did not choose to rive herself a master. She prevailed, however, with 
the States to dedue Charles Gustavos ^ successor; a measure by which 
she kept herself at liberty, securdd (he trbqnMty of Sweden, and repres^ 
tlm ambition of some great families, wlMj,^*i|Bht, .m case of her death, other¬ 
wise have offered pretensiima to the cioini: 

But the Swedes, among whom refineiaent had'tnade little progrew, but 
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whole martini spirit was now at its height, and among whom policy was 
. whil understood, could nut bear to see the daughter of the greai Gustavus 
devote her time and her talents solely to the study of dead languages ; to 
the disputes about vortexes, innate ideas, and other unarHilingBpecumtiuns; 
tM> a taste for medals, statues, iiictiires, and public spectacles, in contempt of 
the nobler cares of royalty. And the;^ were yet mure displeased to find the 
resources of the kingdom exhausted, in what they considered as inglorious 
pursuits and childish amusements. AiT universal discontent arose, and 
Christina was again pressed to marrj'. , The disgust occasioned by this im¬ 
portunity first suggested to her the idea of quitting the throne. She ac- 
ro^ngly signified her intention of resigning, in a letter to Charfes Gusta¬ 
vus, and of surrendering her crown in full senate. 

But Charles, trained in dissimulation, and fearing the queen had laid a 
snare for him, rejected her proposal, and prayed that God and Sweden might 
long preserve her Inajesty. Perhaps he flattered himself, that the senate 
woula accept W resignation, and apj)uint him to the government, in re¬ 
compense for his modesty ; but he was deceived, if these were his expecta¬ 
tions. The senate and the chief officers of state, headed by the chancellor 
Oxehstiern, waited upon the queen. And whether Christina had a mind to 
alarm her discontented subjects, and establish herself more firmly on the 
throne, by pretending to desert it, or whatever else might be her motive for 
resigning; in a word, whether having renounced the crown out of vanity, 
which dictated most of her actions, she was disposed to resume it out of ca¬ 
price ; she submitted, or pretended to submit, to the importunity of her 
subjects and successor, and consented to reign, on condition that she should 
bo no'more pressed to mBrry.(l) 

Finding it impossible, however, to reconcile her litwary pursuits, or more 
properly her love of ease and her romantic turn of mind, with the duties of 
her station, Christina finally resigned her crown in 1654 ; and Charles Gus- 
tavus ascended the throne of ^eden, under the name of Charles X. After 
despoiling the palace of every thing curious or valuable, she left her capital 
and her kingdom, as the abodes of ignorance and barbarism. She travelh^ 
through Germany in men's clothes j and having a desiW'Sr fixing her resi¬ 
dence at Rome, that she might have an opportunity of _ comtem^ating the 
precious remains of antiquity, she embracro the Catholic religion at Brus¬ 
sels, and solemnly renounced Lutheranism at Inspruck.(ii!) The Catholics 
considered this conversion as a great triumph, and the Pi-otcstants were not 
a little mortified at the defection of so celebrated a woman; but both with¬ 
out reason; for the queen of Sweden, who had an equal contempt for the 
peculiarities of the two religions, meant only to conform, in appearance, ^ to 
the tenets of the people among whom she intendf^ to live, in order to enjoy 
more agreeably the pmasures of social intercourse. Of this her letters afford 
sufficient evidence to sUence the cavillers"of either party. 

But Christina, like moat sovereigns who have quitted a throne in order 
to escape from the cares of royalty, found herself no less uneasy in private 
life: so true it is, that happiness depends on thd mind, not on the condition I 
She soon discovered, that a queen without power was a very inrignlficant 
character in Italy, and is supposed to have repent^ of her resignation. But 
however that - may be, it is certain she became tired of her situation, and 
made two jonmeyi into' France; where she was received with much respect 
by the learned, whom she bad pensioned and flattered, but with little atten¬ 
tion by the polite, especially of her own sex. Her masculine air and liber¬ 
tine conversation kept women of delicacy at a distance. Nor does she seem 
to have desired toeir aoqnahitmice: for when, on her first appearance, some 
ladies Were eager to pay their driuties to her, “ What,” said she, " >>>"2 
“these women so fond of mei^ Is it because 1 am so like a manr 
The celebrated Ninon de I'Endos, whose wit and beauty gave her the power 
of pleasing to the most advanced age, and who was no less distinguished hy 
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the multiplicity of her amours than the sliwolarity of her maimer of thinks 
ing, was t|>e only woman in France whom Christina honoured with any par¬ 
ticular mark of her esteem.fl) She loved the free conversation of men ; 
or of women, who, like herself, were above vulgar restraints. 

The modest women in France, however, repaid Christina’s contempt with 
ridicule. And happy had it been for her character, had she never excite^ 
in the mind of either sex, a more disagreeable emotion ; but that was soon 
succeeded by those of detestation and horror. As if not onl^ sovereignty 
but despotism had been attached to her person, in a fit of libidinous jealou^ 
sbe ordered Monaldeschi, her favourite, to be assassinated in the peat gal¬ 
lery of Fontainebleau, aud almost in her own preaence.(2) Yet the woman 
who thus terminated an amour by a murder did not want her apologists 
among the learned: and this atrocious violation of the law of nature and 
nations, in an enlightened age, and in the heart of a civilized kingdom, was 
allowed to pass, not only without punishment, but without inquiry ! 

Christina found it necessary, however, to leave France, where she was now 
justly held in abhorrence. She therefore returned to Rome, where, finder 
the wing of the vicar of Christ, the greatest criminals find shelter and con¬ 
solation ; and where the queen of Sweden, a dupe to vuiity and caprice, 
spent the remainder of her life, in sensual indulpnces and literary conver¬ 
sations, with cardinal Azzolini, and other members of the sacred college; 
in admiring many things for which she had no taste, and in talking about 
more which she did not understand. ■. 

VFhile Christina was tlius rambling over Europe, and amusing herself in 
a manner as unworthy of her former character as of the daughter of the 
peat Gustavus, her successor, Charles X. was indulging the martial roi- 
rit of the Swedes, by the conquest of Poland. This he accomplished, after 
several signal victories, in which he discovered both courage and conduct. 
Warsaw, the capital, was oblipd to surrender; and Casimir, the Polish 
king, took refuge in Silesia. But that conquest was of small fidvantage to 
Sweden. The Poles revolted, in violation of the most solemn oaths and 
engagements; and the Russians, the Danes, the elector of Brandenburg, 
and the ernneromSopold, assisted them in expelling their invaders.(3) 

But the king of Sweden, though assailed by so many enemies, was not 
discouraged. Depending bn the valour of his troops, he suddenly entered 
Denmark, then governed byj'rederic IIL and laid siege toC^enhdgen, which 
must have surrendered, it it had not been relieved by a Dutch fleet. He 
made a second attack on the same capital the year following, though without 
succdft ; and the ardour of hU spirit being stUi unabated, he was taking 
measures to push the war with redoubled vigour against all his enemies, 
when he was carried off byjtn epidemical fever that raged in his camp.(4) 

As the son of this warlike and ambitious monarch was yet a minor, peace 
now became necessary to' Sweden. A treaty of general pacification for the 
North was accordingly concluded at Oliva; by which Polish Prussia was 
restored to Casiniir, who ceded Esthonia, and the Northern Livonia, to 
Sweden. The Danish monarch, still under the terror of the Swedish arms, 
made also considerable sacrifibes. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the transactions of England, 
become powerful and fonmdable under a republican form of government; 
and which, during the latter part of the period that we have been review¬ 
ing, was the terror and admiration of all Europe. 

(I) Mem dt C&rittme- 
(S) D'Alembsit, ibil. 

(a) Puffeud. lib. vii. 

(4) ibid. 
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The HUtory of the Commeemealth of England to the Death'of Cromwell; 
with an Aecount of the Affairs of Scotland, Ireland, and Holland. 

The proCTess of Cromwell’s ambition is an object worthy of a pbilosrahic 
mind. No sooner was the monarchy abolished than he began seriously to 

aspire after—what Charles had lost his head for being suspected to aim at_ 

absolute sovereignty. But many bars were yet in his way, and much blood 
was to be spilt, before he could reach that enormous height, or the com¬ 
monwealth attain the quiet government of the three kingdoms. 

After the dissolution of that civil and religious constitution, under which 
the liition ^ad ever been ^verned, England was divided into a variety of 
sects and factions, many of which were dissatisfied with the ruling powers, 
and ionged for the restoration of monarchy. But all these were overawed 
by an army of fifty thousand men, by which the republican and independent 
faction was supported, and of which Cromwell was the soul. The common¬ 
wealth parliament, as that inconsiderable part of the house of commons that 
remains was call^, finding every thitag composed into seeming ti'anquiliity 
by tbe terror of its arms, therefore began to assume more the air of legal 
authority, and to enlarge a little the narrow foundation on whidh it stood, 
by admitting, under certain conditions, such of the excluded members as 
were liable to least exception, A council of state was also named, consist¬ 
ing of thirty-eight persons, to whom all addresses were made; who gave 
orders to aU generals and admirals; who executed the laws, and who digested 
all business before it was introduced into parliament.(l) Among these coun¬ 
sellors were several peers, who gave still more weight to the government; 
particularly the earls Of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, anMidisbury. 

But although the force of the army kept every thing quiet in England, 
and the situation of foreign powers, as well as the needv and neglected con¬ 
dition of the young king, who had now assumed the title of Charles II. and 
lived sometimes in Holland, sometimes in France,'and sometimes in Jersey, 
which still retained its allegiance, preserved the parliament from all appre¬ 
hensions from abroad, the state of parties in the mater kingdoms of Scotlkid 
and Ireland filled the new republic with no small uneasiness. 

The Scottish covenanters, who had begun the troubles, and who bore little 
affection to the royal family, but who had, j^twithstanding, protested 
against the execution of the king and of the mai^uis of Hamilton, who was 
brought to the block, now rejected tbe proposition of tbe English par¬ 
liament, mould their government into a rejiumican form. - They resolved 
still to adhere to monar&y, which had ever prevailed in their country; and 
which, by tbe express terms of the convenant,'they hod engaged to defend. 
They therefore declared Charles II. king of-Scotland; but expressly on 
condition “ of his good behaviour and strict observance of the covenant, 
“ and of entertaining no other persons about him but such as were go^y 
“ men, and faithful to that obllj^tion."(2) Clauses so unusual, inserted in 
the first acknowledgement of their prince, showed their intention^ limit¬ 
ing extremely his authority ; so that the English parliament, foreseeing the 
disputes that would likely arise between the parties, and having no decent 
pretext for interfering in the affairs of Scotland, left the covenanters tff seU 
tie their government according to their own mind. 

'The dominion which England clMmed over Ireland interested the com¬ 
monwealth more immediati^ in the concerns of that island, where tke royal 
cause rtill wore a faVourable aspect. In order to understand this mattHr 
fully, it will be necessary to take a retrospective view of Irish a&irs. 

(1) Part. UUt, Tol. xix. 

(S) Buraet. Wbitlock«a Clarcadon. 
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'We ha\te alreadv Been how the ^liament attempted to blacken the dia- 
racter of the late kii^, for concluding, in 1613, thfti cessation of aims with 
the rapbh rebels, which was become absolutely necessary for the securi^ of 
the Insh Frotestanls, as well as requisite for promoting his interest in Eng¬ 
land. They even went so far as to declare it null and invalid, because 
finished wiuout their consent: and to this declaration Ihe Scots in Ulstw, 
and the earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great authority in Munster, pro- 
fewd to adhere. The war was, therefore, still kept alive. But as the hos¬ 
tilities in England hindered the parliament firom sending any considerable 
assistance to their allies in Ireland, Inchiquin concluded an aocmnmo^tion 
with the marquis of Ormond, whom the kmg had created lord-lieutenant of 
that kingdom. 

Ormond, who was a native of Ireland, and a man of virtue and prudence, 
now formed a scheme for composing the disorders of his country, and engage. 
ing the Irish rebels to support the roval cause. In this he was assisted by 
the progrew of the arms of the English parliament, from whose fanatical 
zeal the Irish Gatholics knew they could emect no mercy. coflAcil of 
Kilkenny, composed of deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, 
accordingly concluded, in 1646, a treatv of peace with the lord-lieutenant; 
by which they engaged to return to their duty and allegiance, to fumieh ten 
t m qis an d men for the support of the king’s authority In England, in consi- 
d^tion of obtaining a general indemnity for tiieir rebeUlan, and the unli¬ 
mited toleration of their reli^on.(l)' 

This treatv, however, so advantageous and even necessary to both parties, 
wu rendered ineffectnsd through the intrigues of an Italian priest, named 
Rinuccini, whom the pope had sent over to Ireland in the character of nun¬ 
cio : and who foreseei^ that a general pacification with the lord-lieutenant 
would put an end to his oWn influence, summoned an assembly of the deigy 
at Waterford, and enp^d them to dedare against the peace, which the dvU 
council bad conduded with UMk^vereign. He even thundered out a sen¬ 
tence of excommunication aglUbBll who should adhere to a treaty so pre¬ 
judicial, as he^tended, to the^tholic faith: and the deluded Irish, who 
were alike ignorant and bigote^h terrified at these spiritual menaces, every 
where renounced their dvil engagements, and submitted to the nuncio's au¬ 
thority. Ormond, who was sot prepared against such a revolution in the 
sentiments of his. countr^en, was oUiged to shdter his small army in 
Dublin, and the other fortified towns, wludi still remained in the hands of 
the Protestants. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Charles, who was then involved in the greatest 
distress, and had takmi refuge, as we have seen, in the Scottish camp, sent 
orders to the lorf-lientnii||it, if he ebold not defend himself, rather to sub¬ 
mit to the E^lish than too Iridi rebels; and Ormond accordingly delivered 
up, in 1647, Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, and other garrisonh to colohd 
Michael Jones, who took possession of them in the name of the iBttlish par- 
liament.(8) He himself went over to England, received a gratefST acknow¬ 
ledgement of his past' services from his royal master, and lived for some time 
in tranquillity near London ; but finding eve^ thing turn out unhappily for 
his beloved^ sovereign, and foreseeing that awful catmdrophe which afterward 
WdM*^ him, he retired-to France, aid there joiMd the queen and prince of 

fcjJhirii^toese transactions, the nuncio’s authorily was universally acknow- 
lldged among the Catholics in Ireland. By his insolence and indiscretion, 
however, he soon m^ tEpm repent of their bigoted confidence, in'entrusting 
him%ith so much |ower;^d all prudent man became senrible of the neces¬ 
sity of supporting the dMuning authority of the king, in order to preserve 
the Irish nation from that destruction, otherwise inevitable, with which it 
was threatened by the English parliameat. A combination for tbi* purpose 
was accordingly formed, in 164B, among the Catholics, by the earl of CW- 

O) Carte's £ifit Orrund, 

(S) Ibid. 
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riotrde ; a noblemaii of an uwient famijy, %ho had ever preserved his loy¬ 
alty. He also entered into a corrMpoa^oe with Inchiqain, who stiU main¬ 
tained great influence over the Proteftants in Munster: he attawed the 
nuncio, and dialed faiin out of the idand ; and he sent a deputati^ to the 
lord-Heutmaat, in viti^ him to (stum, and take poaaeasion irfhif government .' 

Ormond, on his arrival in Irnand, found the kia^om divid^ Into many 
factions, among whidi either iqien war or secret enmity prevailed. And the 
authority of the English parliament was still established in Dublin, and the 
oMier towns, which be himself had delivered up. He did not, however, let 
slip the o] 9 ortonity, though less favourable than could have been wished, of 
promoting the royu cause. Having collected, by his indefatigable diligence, 
in.spite M every obstacle, an army of sucteen thousand men, he advanced 
V^n-the parliamentary garrisons, which had been totally neglected by the 
republican party, while employed in the trial and execution of their sove- 
re^. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered up by the troops, 
who mutinied a(^st their governor: Drogheda, Newry, and other places, 
were leken^Dublin itself was threatened with a siege ; and the ailairs of 
the Im-lieW^ant wore every where so favourable an aspect, that the young 
king entertained thoughts of going in person into Jrdan&(l) But his hopes 
were soon extinguished in that quarter. ^ 

The English commonwealth was no sooner established than Iimtnd became 
the object of itsyiecaliar attention; and much intrigue was employed by the 
leading men, in order to procure the government cn that island. LsffiBert 
expected to obtain it. But Cromwell, who considered Ireland as a new field 
of glory, as well as a theatre where his ambition might expand itself, witliout 
exciting jealousy, had the address to get himself named lord-lieutenant, by 
the council of state, without seeming to desire such an office. . He even 
affected surprise, and seemed to hesitate, whether he should accept the com¬ 
mand. But these hypocritical scruples toing got over, he applied himself in 
making preparations for his Irish expedition with that vigour which distin- 
guishra ^ bis proceedings. Her immedi a t e sent over a reinforcement of 
four thousand men to colonel Jones, govensir off Dublin, in order to enable 
him to defend that capital; and after eaepMsslng a seconimnatiny of the 
Levellers, and punishing the ringleaders, 4e himsw embarked with a body 
of twelve thousand exewent troops.(S) 

In the mean time, an event' took place thatf rendered the success of the 
new lord-lieutenant infidRble. Ormond having passed the river Lifiy, at the 
head of the royal amw, and taken post at Rathmines, with a view com¬ 
mencing the siege of Dublin, had bemn the reparation of an old fort, which 
stood near the gates of the city; and was well calculated for cutting off sup¬ 
plies from the garrison. Being mcfaausted with fatigue, in superintending 
this labour, be retired to rest, Utter giving ord^ to keep his forces under 
arms. 

But suddenly awaleed with the ncise of firing, and found ail things 
in tumidfltta confumon. Tlm^fi^icera had neglected Ormond's orders. Jones, 
an excellent soldier,, observing Hieir want w caution, had allied out with 
the late reinforcement; and having thrown the-royalists into disorder, totally 
routed them, in spite .m all the efforts of the lord-lieutenant, He took their 
tents, bsggsge, and anvnnnition, and returned victorious into the city, afte; 
killing four toousand men, a^ taking two thousand five hundred prisonerai(3 

Soon after this signal victory, wh^ reflected so much honour up^Jen^ 
which tarnished the military reputation of Ormond, and ruined flhe roya 
cause in Ireland, Cromw^ arrived at Dublin, to complete the conquest ol 
that kingdom. He suddenly marched to Drogheda, which was well f^ified, 
and into whioh Qrmond, foreae^ng it would be %pt invested, had thrown a 
garrison of tiiree thdnsand mem under sir Artbw Aston, an officer of tried 
courage; in hopes of finding, the enemy employment in the siege of that 
place, until he could repair hts broken forcra. But Cromwell, .wfco knew the 

(1) Cms, ubi SUB. 
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importance of dispatch, having ntadf^ a breadi in the fortifications, instantly 
ordered an assault. Thoivh twice repulsed with loss, he renewed the attach; 
and the furious valour or his troops at length bearing down all resistance, 
the place was entered sword in hand, ahd a cruel massacre made of the gar¬ 
rison. Evm thosh.Vho escaped the general slaughter, and whom the un¬ 
feeling hearts of the fanatical aoldie^ had spared, were butchered next day, 
in cold bloody by orders from the English commander; one person alone 
escaping, to bear the mournful tidings to Ormond.(l) 

By this severe execution of mUitai^ justice, Cromwell pretended to reta¬ 
liate the cruelties of the Irish massacre. But as he well knew the garrison 
of Drogheda consisted chiefly of Englishmen, his real purpose evidently was 
to strike terror into the other gari^ns: and his inbiunan policy h^ the 
desired effect. Having conducted his army to Wexford, the garrison offered 
to capitulate, after a slight resistance. But this submission did not save 
them. They imprudent^ neglected their defence, before they had obtained 
a formal cessation of arms; and the English fanatics, now fleshed in blqod, 
rushed in upon them, and executed the same slaughter as at. DrcAeda. 
Henceforth every town, before which Cromwell presented hiifiMlf, ^ened 
its gates on the first summons. He had no farther difficulties to encounter 
but what arose from fatigue and the declining season. Flaxes and conta- 

f iouB distempers crept among his soldiers, who died in CTeat numbers; and 
e had advanced so far with his decayed army, that he found it difficult 
either to subsist in the enemy’s country, or to retreat to the parliamentary 
garrisons. His situation was truly perilous. 

But CtomweH’s good fortune soon relieved him from his distress. Corke, 
Kinaale, and ffil the English garrisons in Munster, resolving to share the 
glory of their countrymen, deserted to him, in that extremity, and opened 
their gates for the reception of his sickly troops. *11110 desertion put an end 
to Ormond's authority. The Irish, at all times disorderly, could no longer 
be kept in obedience by a Protestant mivemor, whom their priests repre¬ 
sented as the cause of their calamities. • Seeing affairs so dewerate as to 
admit of no remedy, Ormond left the island; and Cromwell, welt acquainted 
with the inflimiee of religious prejudices, politically freed himself from aU 
f^her opposition, by permitting the Irish officers and soldiers to engage in 
foreign service. Above forty uousond Catholics embraced this voluntary 
banidment.(3) 

These unex^ted events, which blasted all the hopes of the young king 
from Ireland, induced him to listen to the offers of the Scottish Covenanters, 
and appoint a meeting with their commissioners at Breda. Those commis¬ 
sioners had no power of treating. Charles was required to subndt, without 
reserve, to the most ijgnominious terms surely ever imposed by a people upon 
their prince. They insisted, that he should issue a proclamation, banishing 
from' court all excommunicated persons ; or, in other words, all who, under 
HamOton and Montrose, had ventured their lives for his that no 

English subject, who had served apinst the parliament, should^ ^owed 
;o approach him; that he should bind himself by his royal promise to take 
the Covenant; that be should ratify aU acta of parliament by whitdi j^esby- 
terian disciplhue and worship were established; that, in all dvil affmrs, he 
should conform himself entmely to the direction of the parliament, and in 
ecclesiastical, to that of the general assembfy pf fhe Kirk. 

I Most of the king’s Ep^lim counsellors dmlBaded him from aocedingto 
Mch dishonourable conditions- Hothing, the|^ sra, bonld be more disgrace- 
M than to eacrifiee, for the empty name of royaliiy, those principles for 
which his father di^ a martyr, and in which he,^mBelf had been strictly 
educated ; that by such hypocrisy he would hwetw royalists-^lioth king* 
doms, who alone were sincerely attached to hidL.|)at could neVkr nin the 
Presbyterians, who would ascribe his oomplia^g^imbly to policy and neces¬ 
sity. But th^ sound arguments were turwiwo ridicule by the young 

(I) Csrts’s Lift qf Ormond. Ludlow’t Mem. 
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duka of Bu iiktn g h a nij aftiorffBrd «> romariuhlo for the pleaaaatrr of hit 
hnmeur tbe v^tility of bia pharBoter, and who was now in hid favour 
with Cbsrlm Being hinuelf « man of no prinoiple, he treated uSth con¬ 
tempt the idea of rejecting a kingdom for the a^e of epiacopaev fNuid he 
mane no acruple to aaaert, that the obstinacy of the late Bag, on the article 
of religion, ought rather to bo held up as a warning, than prodnoed as an 
example for imitation <rf his aon.(l) Charles, whose princi^ea were nearly 
as libertine aa those of Buokin^am, and of whose character aincerity formed 
nftpart, agreed to eve^ thing demanded of him by the Corenaotera: but 
not beforeke had received intelligence of tlie utter iwure of his hopes from 
tbe Scottish royalists, in consequence of the total defeat and captura of the 
marquis of Montrose. 

That gallant nobkman, having laid down his arms at the command of the 
late king, had retired to France, where he resided some time inactive, and 
afterward entered into the Imperial service. But no sooner did he hear of 
the tr^cal death of his sovereign, than his ardent spirit wjis inflamed with 
the thiut of revenge; and, having obtained from young Charles a reneawl 
of hi#Vomig|{Mion of captain-general in Scotland, he set sail for that country 
with five hundred foreign adventurers. Naturally confident, he hoped to 
rouse the royalists to arms, and restore his master's authority, at least in 
one of his kingdoms. These expectations, however, appear to have been 
ill-founded. Scotland was wholly under the dominion of Montrose's old ene¬ 
mies, Argyle and the Covenanters, who had severely punished many of his 
former adlierents. They were apprizeihof his design ; and they had a disci¬ 
plined army ready to oppose him, of such force as left no reasonable prospect 
of success. By_ a detacnment from this army, Montrose and the few royal¬ 
ists who bad joined him were attacked, and totally routed. They were all 
either killed or made prisoners ; tbe marquis himself, who had put on the 
disguise of a peasant, being delivered into the hands of his enemies by Ma^- 
lundLof.Amin, to whom he had entrusted his person.(2) 

The Covenanters carried their noble prisoner in triumph to Edinburgki 
where he was exposed to the most atrocious insults. After being conducted 
through the public streets, bound down on S high bench in a cart made for 
the purpose, wlAhis hat off, the hangman by him, and bisWEcers walking 
two and two in ipttera behind him, he was brought before the parUameut. 
Loudon, the chuicellor, in a violent declamation, reproached hun with the 
horrible murders, treasons, and impieties for which he was npw to suffer con¬ 
dign punishment. Montrose, who bore all these Indignities with the greatest 
firmness, and looked down witii a noble disdain on the rancour of his ene¬ 
mies, boldly replied: That in all his warlike enterprises he was warranted 
by that commission, which he had received from his and their master, against 
whose lawful authority they had erected their standard; that no blood had 
ever been shed by him but m the field of battle, gnd many persons were now 
m his eyeMwny now dared to pronounse sentence of death upon him, whose 
ky the laws of war, he had fonnerly saved from the fury of the 
wldiers; that he was sorry to find no better testimony of their return to 
ailegiamm than the murder of a faithful subject, in whose death the king's 
rommisiion must be, at once, so highly injured hnd insulted; that, asmr 
him|plf, he scorned their vindictive fanatical rage, and was only grieved at 
offered to that authority by which he acted.(3) 

TUs apeeim, so worthy of the heroic iharaeter of Montrose, had no Slltet 
on his unfeeling judges. Without regard to his iilustrious birth or greap^ 
renown, the man who had so remarkably distinguished himself by adhering^ 
to the laws of his Muntep-and .the rights of his sovereign was condemned to 
dHtii aUotted to the basest felon. His sentence ^re, 
™t MiMMnXIrahsra, s|^lil .he carried to the cross of Edinbuigh, and 
tMre be hanged on a gt^eiibjftirty feet high j that his head should be cut 
on on a soaffsld, ai^ 'ndbooth or city prison ; that his legs sad 
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arms should bo stuck up on the jpost conspicuous place in the four chief 
towns in the kin^om, and his body be buried in the place appropriated for 
mriefacfbrs. Tbls last part of his sentence, however, was to be remittc^ in 
case the'^irk, on his repentance, should take off his excommunication. Eur- 
nished with so good a pretence, the clergy flocked about himj and exulted 
over his fatten fortunes, under colour of converting him. He smiled at their 
enthusiastic ravings, and rejected their spiritual aid: nor did he regard the 
solemnity with which thi^ pronounc^ his eternal damnation, or their assu¬ 
rance that his future sufferings would surpass the present, as far in drarCe 
as in duration. He showed himself, through the whole, superior tp his late; 
and when led forth to execution, amid the insults of his enemies, he over¬ 
awed the cruel with the dignity of his looks, and melted the humane into tears. 

In this last melancholy scene, when enmity itself is commonly disarmed, 
one effort more was made, by the governing party in Scotland, to subdue thd 
magnanimous spirit of Montrose. The executioner was ordered to tie about 
his neck, with a cord, that book which had been published, in eluant Latin, 
bv Dr. Wishart, containing the history of his military exploits. He thmikcri 
his enemies for their officious zeal; declaring, that he wore thIptesAiuny 
of his bravely and loyalty with more pride than he bad ever worn the Gar¬ 
ter ; and fimuaig they had no more insults to offer, he patiently submitted to 
the ignominious Bentence.(l) Thus unworthily perished the heroic James 
Graham, marquis of Montrose, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Great 
talents he certainly had for war, and also for the polite arts, which ho cul¬ 
tivated with success; but his courage«ppears to have been accompanied with 
a certain degree of extravagance, which, while it led him to conceive the 
boldest enterprises, prevent^ him from attending sufficiently to the means 
of accomplishing them. Along with Montrose were sacrificed all the persons 
^ of any eminence who had repaired to his standard, or taken arms in order to 
second his designs. 

Though this cruel and unjust execution of a nobleman who had acted by 
royal authority made the young king more sensible df the furious spirit of 
the Covenanters, as well as how little he had to expect from their generosity, 
his forlorn coition induced him to ratify the agreement with their com¬ 
missioners, as'me only resource left for recovering any part of his domi¬ 
nions. He accordingly embarked with them for ^otlan^ in a Dutch ship 
. of war, furnished by the prince of Orange, and arrived ^e in the frith of 
Cromarty. Here hu humiliations began. Before he was permitted to land, 
he was obliged to sign the Covenant, and to hear many sermons and lectures 
on the duty of persevering in that holy confederacy. The duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, formerly earl of Lanerk, the earl of Lauderdme, and other noblemen 
who had shared his councils abroad, and whom the Covenanters called fa- 
gagert, were immediately g^arated from him, and obliged to retire to their 
own houses. None of his English courtiers, except the duke of Buckiugr 
ham, were alloWed to remain in the kingdom; so that he found Itself en¬ 
tirely in the hands of Aiigyle and the more rigid Presbyterians,’tl^hom he 
was considered as a mere pageant of state, and at whose mercy lay both his 
life and liberty.(S) 

In order to please these austere zealots, Charles embraced a measure, 
which neither inexperienced youth nor the necessity of his affairs can 
fillip justify. At their request, he published a declaration, which must 
base rendered him contemptible even to the fanatics who framed it: and yet 
fliis rrfuial might have been attended with the most serious consequences. 
" He gave the^s for the merciful dispensations of Providence, by which he 
" was recovered from the snares of evil counsel, had attuned a full persua- 
“ rion of the righteousness of the Covenant, and was induced to cast'ldmeelf 
" and his interests wholly upon God. He desired to be deeply hnmlded and 
“ afflicted in roirit, because of his father’s folhiodng wicked measures ; op- 
" posing the Covenant and the work of refonnttfloi^ and shedding the blood 
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" oP God's people throughout aR his doininioiu. He iamented the idolatrjr 
" of his mother, and the toleration of it in his father’s house ; a matter d 
“ great offence," he said, “ to ali the Protestant churches, and S'heinous 
" provocation of him who is a jtalous God, vititing the sins of'the father upon 
“ the children. He professed that he would have no enemies .but the ene- 
" tnies of the Covenant; and that he detested all popery, superstition, pre- 
"lacy, heresy, schism, and profaneuess, and was resolved not to tolerate, 
'^much less to countenance any of them, in any part of his dominions."! 1) 

This dechtration had not the desired effect. The Covenanters and ue 
dcrgy wefe still diffident of the king’s sincerity ; and their suspicions were 
increased when they compared his education, and the levity of his (baracter, 
with the solemn protestations he had so readily made. They had therefore 
.prepared other trials for him. They meant that be should go through a 
public penance before his coronation;—and even to that indignity Charles 
had consented. In the mean time he found his authority total^ anni^ateb 
He was not culled to assist at any public council, and his favour was suffi¬ 
cient^ dipredit any candidate for office or preferment. The same jealousy 
rendered ^rtive all his attempts to reconcile the opposite parties. Argyle, 
the chief leader of the Covenanters, artfully eluded all the king's advances 
toward a coalition. Malignants and Engagers continued to be objects of 
general hatred and persecution; and whoever happened to be obnoxious to 
the clergy was sure to be branded with one or o^r of those epithets.(S) 

The animusitlea among the parties,in Scotlatffi were so violent, that the 
approach of an English army was not sufficient to allay them. The pro¬ 
gress of that army it must now be our business to observe. 

The English parliament was no sooner informed of tbo issue of the nego¬ 
tiations at Breda, than Cromwell was recalled from Ireland: and vigorous 
preparations were made for hostilities, which it was foreseen would provSF 
inevitable between the two British kingdoms. Ireton was left to govern 
Ireland, in the character of drauty, during Cromwell's absence; and as 
Fairfax still retained the name of commander-in-chief of the forces in Eng¬ 
land, it was expected that he, assisted by the lord-lieutenant, would conduct 
the war against Scotland. But although Fairfax had permilited the army to 
make use of his name in offering violence to the parliament, and in murder¬ 
ing his sovereign, he could not be prevailed upon to bear arms against his 
covenanted brethren; so inconsistent are the ideas of fanatics in regard to 
moral duty! 

Cromwell, on this occasion, acted the part of a profound hypocrite. Be¬ 
ing sent as one of a committee of parliament, to overcome the scruples of 
Fairfax, (with whose rigid inflexibility, in every thing that he regarded as a 
matter of principle, Oliver was well acquainted) he went so far as to shed 
te^, seemingly of pief and vexation, in the affected earnestness of his 
solicita%na. But all in vain: Fairfax resigned his commission; and .Crom¬ 
well, wltese ambition no one could suspect, after < be bad laboured so sea- 
lously to retain bis superior in the chief command, was declared captain- 
general of all the forces in £ngland.(3) This was tiie greatest step-he had 
yet made toward sovereignty, such a command being of the ntmort conse¬ 
quence in a commonwealth tW stood solely by arms. Fully sensible of the 
importance of rank he bad attained, the new general immediately assem¬ 
bled his forces; and before the Scots bad signified any intention of assertw 
the right of Charles to Bie crown (ff England, he entered their country wiu 
an army of sixteen thousand men. 

The Scots, who had begun to levy troops, on being threatened with an in- 
yasioq, nos^oubled their diligence, and soon brought toge^er a stout army. 
The qgnmhnd of this army was (dven to David Lesly, an officer of experi¬ 
ence, who formed a very wroper ^n of defence. He entrenched himsW in 
a fwtified camp betwe^Hdinburglv and Leith, after having taken cue to 
remove from the counties between Berwick and Edinburgh eyeay thing that 
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could icrve to lubmst the English army. OomWell advanced to theSbottish 
camp, and tried, by every provocation, to bring Lealy to a battle, but with- 
out effect. The prudent ^tsman, aware, that, though superior in numbers, 
his armv was inferior in discipline to die enemy, kept cwrefuUy within his 
entrenchments; so th^ Cromwell, reduced to distress for want of provisions, 
and harassed by continual skirmishes, was obliged to retire to Dunbar, where 
his fleet lay at anchor. Lesly foQowed him, and encamped on the heights 
of Lammerntute, which overlook that town. Cromwell, who had but a few 
days forage, seemed now on the brink of ruin or disgrace. He was conscious 
of his danger, and is said to have embraced the desperate resolution of send¬ 
ing to Newcastle his foot and artillery by sea, and of attempting, at all ha¬ 
zards, to force his way wiUi his cavalry. But in this he would have found 
the utmost trouble, ns Lesly had taken possession of all the difficult passes 
between Dunbar and Berwick : and could he even have accomplished his re¬ 
treat, It would have occasioned, in the present unsettled disposition of men’s 
minds, a general insurrection for the king in Englsnd-(l) 

But the enthusiastic zeal of the Scottish cler^ relieved Cromwell from all 
his difficulties. They had ordered the king to leave the camp, on finding he 
gained on the affections of the soldiery; and they had likewise carerolly.. 
purged it of a large body of Maligtutnts and Engagers, whose loyalty had 
led them to attend tlieir young sovereign, and who were men of the greatest 
credit and military appearwce in the nation. They now thought they had 
an army composed wholly 9 waints; and so confident were they of success, 
that after wrestling all night with the Lord in prayer, they forced Lesly, in 
spite of his earnest remonstrances, to descend into the plain, in order to day 
the tettarian host. Cromwell, who had also been seeking the Lord in his 
way, and had felt great enlargement of heart in prayer, seeing the Scottish 
camp in motion, was elated with holy transport. “ God," cried he, “ is de- 
“ livering them into our hands: they are coming down to us!" He accord¬ 
ingly commanded his army to advance singing psalms, in proof of his perfect 
assurance of victory, and fell upon the Scots before they were ffi^sed in 
order of battle, after descending the hill. They were suddenly broken, and 
totally routed. sAbout three thousand fdl in the battle and pursuit, and 
about twice that number were taken prisoners. Cromwellj improving his 
advantage, made himself master of Edinburgh and Leith, while die remnant 
of the Srottish army fled to Stirling.(2) An ague, with which he was seized, 
and the approach of winter, prevented him from pushing his conquests far¬ 
ther, before the close of the campaign. 

_ The defeat at Dunbar, which oroke the power and brought down the spi¬ 
ritual pride of the Covenanters, who reproached their God with the slaughter 
of his elect, and of deceiving them by false revelations, was by no means 
disagreeable to the king. He considered the armies that fought, on both 
sidra, as almost equally his enemies ; and be hoped that the vanquifhed, for 
their own preservation, would now be obliged to allow him some more autho¬ 
rity; He was not deceived. The Scottiim parliament, whidi met soon after 
at Perth, agreed to.admit Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers, to 
share in the dvil and military employments oS the k^dom, on their doing 
public penance. Some Malignants, or ^iscopal royaliste^ also crept in among 
them ; and the king's intended penance was changed into the ceremony of 
bia ooronation, which was performed with great pomp and solemnity at 
Soone.fS) 

But Cbwles, amid all this appearance of respect, was still in a condition that 
very ill suited his temper ana disposition. He remained in Uie hands of the 
most rigid Covenanters, and was m reality tittle better than a prisoner. Ex¬ 
posed to all the rudeness and pedantry of the Presbyterian clergy, and obliged 
to lit^ to prayers and sermons from morn to n»ht, he had no opportunity for 
the diqitay of his agreeable qualitiesj and could not help frequently betray- 
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ing. iwW ao many objeots of ridioule and disguat, evident symptoing of wea- 
riaew and contempt. For altbough artful in the practice of courtlyWsaimu- 
lation, he could never mould hia featurea into that atarched grimace irhich 
the Co^'enanterg r^rded aa the infallible aign of oonveraion. Hie apirituel 
guide, therefore, never thought him aufficiently regenerated, but were conti¬ 
nually atiiving to bring him into a more perfect atate of graoe.(l) 

Oinked at all theae indignitiea, and atill more tired with the formalitiea 
to which he waa obliged to aubmit, Charlea attempted to regain hie liberty, 
by joining a body of royaliata, who promised to support him. He accord¬ 
ingly made hia escape from Argyle and the Covenantera ; but being pursued 
by colonel Montgomery and a troon of horse, he was induced to retW, on 
hndiog the royalists less powerful than be expected. This elopement, how¬ 
ever, had a good edect. The king, was afterward better treated, and intrust^ 
with more authoritv; the Covenanters being afraid of renewing their ri¬ 
gours, lest he should embrace some desperate measure.(9) 

The Scottish armv was assembled, under Hamilton and Lesly, as early 
as the season would permit, and Charles was allowed to join the camp. 
But, imminent as the danger was, the Scots were still divided by ecclesias- 
tlcai disputes. The forces of the western counties, disclaiming the authority 
of the parliament, would not act in conjunction with an army that admitted 
any Engager! or Maliguants among them. They called themselves the Pro- 
teeteri, and the other party were denominated Reealutionert —distinc¬ 

tions which continued to agitate the Ifingdom «mh theological hatred and 
animosity.(3) 

Charle.s, having put himself at the head of his troops, encamped at Tor- 
wood, in a very advantageous situation. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the plentiful county of Fife supplied him with provmions. His 
front, to which the English army advanced, was defended by strong entrench¬ 
ments; and his soldiers, as well as bis generals, being rendered more delib^ 
rstely cautious by experience, Cromwell in vain attempted to draw them 
from their rasts by offering tliein battle. After the two armies had faced 
^cb other ^ut six weeks, Cromwell sent a’ detachment over the Forth, 
into Fife, in order to cot off the king's provisions; and ao Ullmt was he on 
that object, that, losing eight of all beside, he passed over with his whole 
m-my, and effectually accomplished his purpose. The king found it impos- 
siUe to keep his po^ any longer. 

In this desperate extremity Charles embraced a resolution worthy of a 
prince contending for empire. He lifted his camp, and boldly marched into 
England, with an army of fourteen thousand men. Cromwell, whose mind 
was more vigorous than comprehensive, was equally surprised and alarmed 
at this movement. But if he had been guilty of an error, in the ardour of 
distressing his enemy, he took the most effectual means to repair it. He 
dispatched Lambert with a body of cavalry to hong upon the rear of the 
royal army; he left Mopk to complete the reduction of Scotland; and he 
himself fwowed the king with all possible expedition. 

Charles had certainly reason to expect, iiom the general hatred which pre¬ 
vailed against the parluunent, that his presence woud produce a general in¬ 
surrection in England. But he found himself disappointed. The English 
Presbyterians, having no notice of his design, were not prepared to join 
him ; and the cavaliers, or old royalists, to whom his approach was equally 
unknown, were farther deterred from such a measure, by the necessi^ of 
■uhscribihg the Covenant. Both parties were overawed by the militia of the 
wuntles, which the parliament baa, every where, authority sufficient to raise. 
National antipathy had also its influence: and the king found, when he ar¬ 
rived at Worcester, that his forces were little more numerous than when he 
left the borders of Scotland. Cromwell, with an army of thirty thousand 
Ben, attacked Worcester on ail aides; ai^ Charles, after beholdiiig the ruin 
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of his cause, and ^ving many proofs of personal valour, was obliged to have 
recoursi to Sight. The duke of Hamilton, who made a desperate resistance, 
was mortally wounded, and the Scots were almost all either killed or taken. 
The prisoners, to the number of eight thousand, were sold as slaves to the 
American plantera.(l) 

When tne king Int Worcester, he was attended by Lesly, the Scottish 
general, and a party of horse; but seeing them overwhelmed with conster¬ 
nation, and fearing they could not reach their own country, he withdrew 
himself from them in the night, with two or three friends, from whom he 
also separated himself, after making them cut off his hair, that he might the 
better effect his escape, in an unknown character. By the direction of the 
earl of Derby, he went to Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of Stafford¬ 
shire, inhabited by one Pendrel, an obscure but honest farmer. Here he 
continued for some days, in the disguise of a peasant employed in cutting 
faggots along with the farmer and his three brothers. One day, for the better 
concealment, he mounted a spreading oak j among the thick branches of 
which he sheltered himself, while several persons passed below in search of 
their unhappy sovoreira, and expressed, in his hearing, their earnest desire 
of seizing him, that uiey might deliver him into the hands of his father's 
murderer8.(2) 

An attempt to relate all the romantic adventures of Charles, before he 
completed his escape, would lead me into details that could only serve to 
gratify an idle curiosity. But there is one other anecdote that must not be 
omitted, as it shows, in a strong light, the loyalty and liberal spirit of the 
English gentry, even in those times of general rebellion and fanaticism. 

The king having met with lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Boscobel, they agreed to throw themselves upon the fidelity of 
Mr. Lane, a zealous royalist, who lived at Bentley, not many miles distant. 
By the contrivance of this gentleman, who treated them with great respect 
cordiality, they were enabled to reach,the sea-coast; the king nding, on 
m same horse, before Mr. Lane's daughter to Bristol, in the character of a 
servant. But^when Charles arrived there, he found no ship would sail from 
that port, for either France or Spain, for more than a month: he was, there¬ 
fore, obliged to look elsewhere in quest of a passage. In the mean time he 
entrusted himself to colonel Wyndham of Dorsetshire, a gentleman of dis¬ 
tinguished loyalty. Wyndham, before he received the king, asked leave to 
impart the secret to his mother. The request was granted ; and that vene¬ 
rable matron, on being introduced to her royal guest, expressed the utmost 
Jot, that having lost, without regret, three eons and one grandson in defence 
of hie father, she was still reserved, in her declining years, to be instrumental 
in 4ir preservation. The colonel himself told Charles, that his father, sir 
Thomas, in the year 1636, a few days before his death, called to him his five 
sons, and said, " My children! you have hitherto seen serene and miiet 
" times; but I roust warn you now to prepare for clouds and storms. Fac- 
“ tions arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity of your native 
" countiy. But whatever happen, do you faithfully honour and obey your 
“ prince, and adhere to thh crown. I charge you never to forsake the eroten, 
“ though it should'Aa^ upon a btafi t "—“ These last words," added Wynd¬ 
ham, *' made such impression on our breasts, that the many afflictions of 
" these sad timet could never efface their hidcdible character."(3) 

While the king remained at the house of eolonel Wyndham, all his friends 
in Britain, and over Europe, were held in the most anxious suspense, with 
respect to his fate. No one could conjecture what was become of mm, or whe¬ 
ther he was dead or alive; but a report of his death being generally credited, 
happily relaxed the search of his enemies. Meantime many attempts were 
maoe to procure a-vessel fbr his escape, though without success. He was 
obliged to shift his quarters, to assbme new disguises, and entrust biiwAlf to 

I » 

(0 Whitlocks, Clarendon. • ■ 

(t) Thu tree was afterward called the ilayal Oat, and long regarded with great vene¬ 
ration by the people in the neighbourhood. 

(81 Clarendon. Batei. Heathe. 
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and amved lafely at Fieachamp, in Normandy after one andfn!lf eqibarked, 

^tTr^naaf entmeted 

^d’sr t* “Mil ^ 

tf”^^h^'nDt*if ''if *2? Lambert and Fleetwood, two of hWgenerX* 

dissuaded 6y his friends from exercising that act of S 
nn* Ev^ place HOW Submitted to the arms of the commonweiUrt • 

not only in Great Britain, Ireland, and the contiguous islands but also mi 
the continent of America, and in the East and West Indies • so th«t tlr»“ 
liament had soon leisure to look abroad, an^o exert its vig^^r 
reign nations. The Dutch first felt the weight of its ventSe. ^ ^ 

The independence of the United Provinces being secur^ by the treaty of 

*'’® greyest commercial state in 
Europe. The English had long been jealous of the prospei-itv of the IJol 
landers; but tlie common interests of religion, for a time and^terwani 
aUiance between the house of Stuart andthe’famUy oTorom^ Te^ 

fo Lvn*’ in ^ f ‘r ttJs® ^ed the sTates 

thB^murde^o/rCf f I**® in^ngland, and to overlook 

H^e bt ®* *'® wJ'o was assassinated at the 

nri^ n7n^ followers of Montrose. But after the death of William II 

MiSrof ''♦n® **‘® small-pox when he was on the 

~ the people whom his ancestors had restored to liberty 

Vfi* 'a®® *^® English commonwealth by the goveniinff 

thfmflu ™™^/1 w®*" 'l“® composed of violent republicans, ^hrougl 

of stated, ^ A 1}®''P®‘““ edict was issued against the digni? 

of stadtholder. Enrouraged by .this revolution, the English parlialsht 

&^‘^d srrhn“™b ®®”'®“*^ ® eleee conideracy with ^e 

5 1 ^ Hague, in t»M) character of 

Ji,- ftatertained the idea of forming such-e coalition between 

hefrHilS’Mtbi”’''®"^'* have rendered their inferests u^^pSle Ct 

nnwiilmg to enter into such a solemn treaty with 
?et oiSous “ ^“0*“"®. “d whose situation seemed 

Ld f* renew their former alliances with England: 

disappointment, us welfas in- 
a n which had been put upon hun by the returners of the 

ul "‘T*®*? ‘® ^®“‘*®“ a determined resolu! 
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throuth^wl?™fl®“* ®“‘®‘^®‘* “to ae resentment of their ambassador; and, 

of CromweU, was framed and 
provided, among other r^a- 
Aril aJ^“''*“S®’ *.®‘ '?® ®''°“W bp import^ into EnXd, 

America, but in English ships: nhr from any part of 

we the growth or manufacture, this act, thouglfTieoesi^ and truly ixdl. 
^ 88 a domestic meMure, and general in its rmtriction^lforeign mwot, 
m«e esp^y affected the Ddlch, as was foreseen : beoaniinhS rountro 
produces few commodities, and they subsisted and stilf subsi^iefly by bei^ 

2} ^t“- Heaths. 
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the carriers and factors of other nations. A mutual jealouqr, accompanied 
with mutual injuries, accordingly took ^place between the twd* republics; 
and a desperate naval war, ultimately occasioned by a dispute about the ho¬ 
nour of the flag, was the consequence. 

Van Tromp, an admiral of great renown,- Jia^ received from the States 
the command of a fleet of forty sail, in oMii^ier protect the Dutch mer¬ 
chantmen against the English privateers. H^aa forced, aa he pretended, 
by stress of weather, into the road of Dove^i^Mwre he met with the cele¬ 
brated Blake, who commanded an English flpMef only fifteen sul. Elated 
with his superiority, the Dutch commander, instead of obeying the signal 
to strike'his flag, according to ancient custom, in the presence of an Enwsh 
man-of-war, is said to have poured a broadside into the admiral’s ship, fflake 
boldly returned the salute, notwithstanding his slender force; and being 
terward joined by a squadron of eight sail, he maintained a desperate battle 
for five hours, and took one of the enemy's ships and sunk another. Night 
parted the two fleets. 

Several other engagements ensued, without any decided advantage. At 
length Van Trump, seconded by the famous De Ruyter, met near the Good¬ 
wins with the English fleet commanded by Bbdfp; who, although inferior, 
as formerly, in force, did not decline the combat. A furious encounter ac¬ 
cordingly took place; in which the admirals on both sides, as well as the 
inferior officers and seamen, exerted uncommon bravery. But the Dutch, 
as might be expected, weliB ultimately conquerors. Two English ships were 
taken, two burnt, and one sunk. 

After this victorjr Tromp in bravado, fixed a broom to the top of his main¬ 
mast, ns if determined to sweep the sea of all English vessels. But he was 
not suffered long to enjoy his triumph. Great preparations were made in 
England, in order to avenge so mortifiying an insult, and recover the honour 
of riie fl^. A gallant fleet of eighty sail was speedily fitted out. Blake 
was again invested with the chief command, having under him Dean and 
Monk, two worthy associates. * 

WMe the English admiral lay off Portland, he descried, by breul^f 
day, a Dutch flset of seventy-six ships of war, sailing up the Channel, with 
three hundred merchantmen under its convoy. This fleet was commanded 
by Van Tromp and De Ruyter, who intrepidly prepared themselves to com¬ 
bat their old antagonist, and suprart that glory which they had acquired. 
The battle that ensued was accormngly the moat furious that had yet been 
fought between the hostile powers. Two days was the contest maintained 
with the utmost rage and obstinacy: on the third the Dutch gave way, and 
yielded the soverei^ty of the ocean once more to its natural lords. Tromp, 
however, by a masterly retreat, saved all the merchantmen except thirty: 
but he lost eleven ships of war, and had two thousand men killed.(l) 

After this signal overthrow, the naval power of the Dutch seemed, for a 
time, to be utterly annihilated, and with it their trade. Thmr commerce 
by the Channel was cutoff; even that to the Baltiqwas mudi reduced; 
and their fiafaeriea were tot^y auapended. Almost <w» thousand of their 
ships had fallen into the hands ^ the Engl^ seamen. Convinced at laat 
of the iiecesuty of submisnon, my resolved to gratify pride of the 
EngliA parliament by soliciting peace. But their advanm were treated 
with disdain. It was not thersrore without pleasure the States received an 
account of the diseolutioa of that hsuf^ty aisemUy. 

The cause of this dissolution it most no«l>e our busmesa to investigate, 
and to relate the ciicumstancee wift whicdi it'wss accompanied. 

Thexealoue republipans, who had longenffertained a well-founded jealousy 
of the ambitious views of Cromwell, took every opportunity of extolling 
the advantages of the fleet, while they endeavoured to disc^it the Briny: 
wd insisting qn the intolerable expenee to whkdi )hB natf(^was subjected, 
they now urfMd tbs necessity of a redu^n of the Ismd foicss. That able 
commander and artful polibcian, who dearly saw, from the wWe train of 
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tbidr 'pMrtbdltiga, they irera afoaid of bis power, and meant to i^ediice it, 
boldly trefoil^ to prevent tbem, bp realizing tbtir apprebentiong:* He im- 
ntedlatelp miminotied 'a couiidl of officers; abd as roost bl them bad owed 
their adranceroent to his fo}g)ur, and reii^upbh hhn for their future ptb;- 
‘**.evoted to his wilL They accordingly agreed 
Parliament, complednuig of the arrears ddb 
r representative body. The cororoOfis Were 

_ ,, , ,e to a resolution n6t to dissolve the parlia- 

snent, but to fill up their iffiffiber by new elections. 

jEnragSd at suen obstihacy, Croidwell hastened to the ho&se with three 
hundred soldiers; some of whom he placed at the door, some in the lobby, 
and some On the stairs. He first addressed himself to his friend St. irohn, 
telling him he had come with a purpose of doing what grieved him to the 
very soul, and what he had eameatly besought the Lord not to impose upon 
him; but there wae a necesail^, he added, for the glo^ of God and the good 
of the nation. He sat down for some time, and heard the debates. Atier- 
wa^ starting up suddenly, as if under the influence of inspiration or in¬ 
sanity, he loamd the parliament with the keenest reproaches, for its tyranny, 
oppression, and robbery of>tbe public. Then stamping with his foot, which 
was a signal for the soldiers to enter, “ For shame !'' said he to the mem¬ 
bers, "get yon gone I and mve place to honester men; to those who will 
"more taithfully discharge their trust. You arc no longer a parliament! 1 
"tell you, you are no longer a parliament. The Lord hath done with you; 
“he hath chosen other instruments for calling on his work." Sir Henry 
Vaiie remonstrating against this outrage, Cromwell e.Tclaimed with a loud 
voice: "O, sir Harry Vane! sir Harry Vane ! the Lord deliver me from 
" sir Harry Vane 1" words, by which it should seem that he wished some at 
the soldiers to dispatch him. Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, " Thou 
"art a whore-master!" said he; to another, “Thou art an adulterer I” to 
a third, “ ThOu art a drunkard and glutton !” and to a fourtli, “ Thou art an 
" grtortioner !" He commanded tt soldier to sieze the mace, saying, "Whife. 
""■haU we do with thu bauble? —Here," addedhe, “takeitaway!—Itisyou," 
Subjoined he, addressing himself to the members, “ that havc forced me to 
“ proceed thus. I have sought the Lord, night and day, that he would 
" rather slay me than put me npoil this work !" And having previously com¬ 
manded the Boldibrs to dlear the house, he ordered the door to belockM, put 
the key In his pocket, and retired to bis lodgings in lVhitehall.(l) 

Thus, my dear Philip, did Oliver Cromwell, in a manner so suitable to 
his general character, and without bloodshed, annihilate the very shadow.of 
the parliament; in consequence of which daring step hb remains possessed 
of the whole civil and military power of the three kingdoms. And dispas¬ 
sionate reasoners of all parties, who had euceetmely ej^nyed the melanefioly 
pleature of ieeing the injuriet they had reciprocally suffered revenged on their 
enemiee, were at last niade sensililo, that licentiourf'lloerty, under whatever 
pfeteneb its violence^ may be covered, must inevitably end in the arbitrary 
slid drapotic goVbrhmerit bf a single person. Nor were the people, consi¬ 
dered as a body, displeased at Me violent hsurpatjoii Of Ciwnwell, frem 
iMom fliey ezpeoted more lenity tt'toi firoril the iiri^cfrious republicans, who 
had hitherto hedd the reins of government. ' .' 

‘ Tbit aktrMfdlnafy man, who mitt lorded" it ov^ hW fi^ow-iiibjeotBj sms 
bom at H^tingdon, in the lut year of the sixteenth century, of a good 
family ; i^mghho himself, be!& the son of a second brother,' inherited but 
a sm^ ^ternial edtitto: TI^Bne Of hiS edifoktitlR wte IfoOral; biit his 
flenhit oei^ litde fitted far thO elegant and tranquil' puft'uitsof literature, 
ne made Sn^-profioietley in hil stndies at the univerakies. He even threw 
hiifieelf hifo (vm^lute Ooorse of life, When sent to study the ww in one'of 
Me iima af court,-and ooiiaumed the more early yeats of his mophtm^ fo 
geniUtt^’di^jkidg, aad.de&uchery. But all of a sudden he s;as seized srith 
O' ipYblm f HfoOtOd a grtVe siid sanctified behaviour, and sraa smu 


% 
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< BhHngnMieA HMqftlie Paritanical party, by the tertHur of hla dorotimial 
'«Mro£a. In OMer tip n^Oirhiiiiijurad fortune, be bofo^Umtelfiofti^ 
In; but ho ip^ M mveh time with hie family in prayen, morning and 
aneraooi;, that liia„aOw ooeu^ion lerred only to involre him ingnMer 
dUSoultiM Hie ^irifuu reputation, howeror, waa ao high, that, notwitb* 
atandin the low atate of hla temporal affain, he found meana to be ohoaeu 
a .men^n of the Long Pferliament. The ardour of hia leal foeqnently 
pompted'hlm lib itiae in the houie, but he waa' not heard with attention ;• 
u p a r apn being ungraoefol, hia voice untuiohle, hia elocution embarraaaed, 
■ad hja Aieechae temoua, obiacure, confoaed, and often unintelligible. But, 


nnmm gemuaea, neme wno, tnougn tney aee tnetr oojecta cieariy ana tua* 
tihet^ in general, yet when they coipe to unMd thpiT IdeM by duceuTat or 
waiting, l<m that luminoua conception which theyidmd before attained. 

Never waa' tbia pbiloaophical truth more fnlljtM^mified Uian in the tdia* 
racter of Oliver CromweU, whose actions were IwllUve, prompt, and Jodi* 
doua, as his speecheawerewaveriag, prglix, and iimmeiualve. Nor were Us 
'written comfHwitiona much aupenBr.|w his BpeeiiU|^ the great defect of 
both consisting, not in the want of ei(pre8tion^^gBi||be seeming want of 
ideas. Yet Cromwell, though upward of forM||H^Br age before he Cta- 
braced the military profession, soon became anermjpt officer, without the 
help of a master. He first raised a troop, and thliM regiment of horse; 
and it was he who instituted that discipline', and infused that spirit, whirh 
rendered the parliamentary forces }h the end victorious. He' introduced 
and recommended the practice of enlisting the sons of formers and free¬ 
holders, instead of the.debauched and enervated inhabitants of great cities 
OT manufacturing towns. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he punished, 
rewarded; and inspired first bis own regiment, and afterward the whole 
' army, with the wildest and baldest enthusiasm. The steps by which he r^ 
^ to hi^ command, and attained to sovereignty, we have already had ocoasion 


> M trace. L>et us now view nim in me exercise ni ois aumoriiy. . 
w When Cromwdl assumed the reins of mremment, he had three parties 
in the nation against him; the royalists, the Presbyterians, and the repub- 
Veans. But as eadh of these had a violent antipathy againat both the others, 
none of them could become formidable to the army; and the republicans, 
wbom he bad dethroned, and who^ resentment he had moat occasion to fear, 
were fortfaer divided among theinialves. Beside the Indwndents, they 
Gonusted of two sets of men, who had s mutual contempt for each other; 
jiamely, the Millenarians, or fiftM-nunuartU men, who exited suddenly the 
second coming of Christ; and the Deist^who utterly denied the truth of 
revelitioo, and considered the tenets of the various sects as alike founded 
in foHy and error. Tl;w Deists leere MkHibrly obnoxiout to Cromwell, 
partly frma the remains of religious .pnmaiee, but chiefly because he could 
hare nohiM'of them ^fsenthutiasnav He the^ore treated them with neat 
rigour, and nsnally demmiinated thm the-lfsatAnis.M) Tho heads of this 
mall divisioa^were Algernon ffidnqr, Hlnry Novu, Cballoner, Martin, 
WUdmaa, and HaMl&twij men whip* iMlBes might have rendceed them 
daagerout, hnd.jia| thr'inedoiB of.IttedsttiMU exdtcd t|umi||ffiMion of 
fdl ^ . * ** 

Crmwell paid more attenthm llillMieTlini, who h^ ^l^hitereti 

S] iaSiriF^'othar tsaitwwf'dasiesmof sraMBa spMtoalas wlUlKlrtteipo^ 
fooiiiiioat baTtlM Dnsu, who aoM^frea theJPMplw of CirilWbu.wera for 
abolitiiinitbsvsnuptaiiaeeof amlfoml.cbaMlK^i^twitinf nll|lonfim •»••'W 
cUadU, wkhOBt shner skSeunwsiaaate; rMm^ (BomA vsjt i.> - ftoM a prcfKt 
was WhrtinilarlT aloniina to tbs wlriwal |ri4i of-fhe PntHlerfue, wim. sloes tbs 
usutneof tiMf sovaaonOnd sensMiwsiUhMr islgm M lbs bisrschjr. And Cromwell 
nm oolyeoieMthem Mtbitseon, bpaWMnnbta tint beweulo'atlUmHBtaiB e 
public ■InietiTsrtthall dus Weoniaisment.TiBf eesn In ssma y'' 

affimtioDibr loinBf themms oommlieieo wnb eeme In ee p sniiitet M ilblimW^gfthoee 
tbat Were to be admitted tebeaelees, and aho to diipoce Of aWhacl web ilim.Hft 
m tbb ef tbe crown, of tbo billiMitmd of too catiMdnTslHiMiMo, jtd. ibidJ 
TbeXpiMopoliuaewromonlrtalonMt; BomehwhiitqA • - 
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and even Presbyterians, tleymetwitha bad reception fXscM^whS 

mw^ tatSSt^n*lv regarded aa worlulv^,M 

men. intent only on commerce and Industry, and whom it was befittimr^ t 
^nto should extirpate, before they under^k the sZid^ of 

«** Redremer’s iS^om to the ut^*- 
terroost OOTMs of the earth.(4) Tie ambassadors, whowere stiL^ <Sl 
wch wUd doctmes, remained in astonishment at finding tbeniselvM^^d 
ed as theiwemies, not of En^d, but of Christ! ^ Mej»seives-regard- 

^ him. began to pretend powsw fiom the Lord :(61 and“ h^^^ 
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rew^ |i?«iwit3f«ff4 bp* 
bdpilii, eos«9^ of Uu|t wbie^ n^wW 

tK^»pkre<I wix calli^the Itvtrm^Miif 

Oliver l(;i^«(eU Prtftetof, «|r ajipreme nu^prh^e of tbo eu B ynm u ro^bBi, 
the ni^ of kjiug teiog etij^ odious te tbek ea» Ife se<»l#>w 
duc^ to WbitmeU 'Tifb. ^I;e^t solemoity, LembeEt osming tlje raned ^ 
state, : oo honoured nitb ue title of Uigkutt ; eaa 

(^th.requ}red of him, he was proclaiiiiBd over all the thtie.king* 

d^, i^ilwut.the finuulest appe»>^n.(l} 

The.^W aHiflles in the instrument, of government were, that the pro> 
tector ^o.uld b^. assisted by, » oounciL of state, which should not consist of 
indr^e UMtH twento-one, not less than thir^n persons; that in his,name 
nil jusUk Aonlu be administered, and from him all honours derived; that 
he shoulp have the ^ht of peooeand war; that the power of the sword should 
be iiiyeeted in him Jointly witli Uie parliament while eitting, and, during the 
intervals, jointly with the council of state; that he ehould summon the par* 
liament every tRr,ee years, and allow it to sit five mont^^ithont adjourn* 
nient, prorogation, or di8solution.(8) The council of^B||, named in the 
instrument, consisted of fifteen persons, strongly at( 
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who, in case of. a vacancy, had the power of imooaiilg 
seqted by the lemaiujng mcmbers.(3) He had, thei 
apprebenil any oppv^tibn from them in the arbitrary exi 
An implicit submission to some first must he owned, was be¬ 

come absolutely necessary, in ordgr to preserve the jieoplc from rehipsing 
int() civil slaughter; so that wo may paMy odmit CrumweH’s plea of the 
piSWtV ^eo(f as an apology for his usurpation.; tiiough we should nat giyU' 
ei^re cr^t to Ids declaration, tliat he would ratlier have taken a s 

slf^than the pro/ecjforsiip.ft) 

^thhile Cromwell was tlius completing bis usurpation over,his fellow atib- 
J?ct8, he did not neglect the honour or the interests of the nation. Never 
did.£^land appear, more formidable than'during his administnUion. K 
ilee'tbrahundted a^ was fitted out, under the command of Monk and Dean. 
Tliey met with ^e Dutch fleet, equal^. numerous, i\ear. the coast af Flan* 
d^; and the officers and seamen on both sides, firrd with.ennilation, and 
aviated with the desire of remaining sole lords of the ocean, lUsputed 
t&.vit^ry with the most fierce agj^Mtinate coiii^e. Though Dean was 
kille;d.in the heat of the action, thU^Pitch were ohligesl to retire, wi^ great 
1(^ after^ii battle of two. days; aipl as Blake bed joined his countrymen 
wilbeighlpen sail, toward the close of the engagement, the Kwlisb mt Iqr 
off tlm epeet of Holland, 'and totally,interropted the commerce oftlie repiddic. 

Blit, the. State* made one efibrt. more to .r^rleve.^1^ honouy of the fleg; 
an^ymv^,on.dny oocnsion, did their vigpure]ii)ear,n|oreconepimpue.. They 
npi cinly. ripawed and mofiDcd tlicir.flMin a few^.iieeks, ^It leunchwl and 
ri;^ed s^e wgs, of. h.mj^ sl^n Hum. any they 1^. hitnet^eent to sea. 
Ii ith. this, new, artiuunent Tramp iwopj forth, determiiigilt again to figbf the 
victora, en^ to die. rnjyj^r,. thup the. oo^^get, Ue. eepu. met with the 


(4) Varpet, vol. i, Cnin’s obKrrsIteii, on Ibis sn 
“ Who disseirswira It wss atintuiihod—Wbo wd^iA 

** Ant tllA IsAhft. Ibill rtunt ^lesAer mmrw esssstf nf St. i 


subject art awra . s 
ho bwkS 


_ bwkS 1( 
i-iOfiil Cosei.wii 
ifn? Asif..a,ni 


O) cisreedon. WUli^kr. 

Ibid, 

(Si ghglockc^ 

■ . ■■ ■ -Uly than 

distalved, 
t«olr.|iut , 

i A«usr rberiiikic%!is'S^^%, 
.-.Mirsi^niAeW. cr'Oi.seWi^ The. 

I suoniissiou a( tbo ycoplo in snob ooier- 
(ton of mlgtctt lOdlto s«oerei(H Is undo- 
•.mm «, lui aa lyuoianii do iaD|vr, low «s> P'k’sr Isstolb, by wtucb bejssbls tOPfS* 

* tnt thtm t for the light men have It)/ ngtm ip pi^nj Ihmuljua^iiihem tin rs» 

' pnitetihem, can by no roeMMf so refhifnfsA^ Tao sowBnUii is the soof of tbs 
• emmagumllh, which once depattod fn»ni tho htifyi iHo wsiMMm.lie 4 MrB.rsceies 
*' lb«ir.Misn/V<m U. Tbeendof ubeMaue iopdoTWYieN WMSMS^stmen 

snffi$, Bstnrt spvlirth hitolcrffegte to IhtI poirtr,and liiren'ifiM^ii.ia.liijiwBrf* d*' 
MiwMo, p. 114. foi. edit. 
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BaglULd»0t, ciipwiiulad by-Hook; bott^udooniAed into tbaeteibatj,anii 
^battiU-maadi ^wMnoniuE tiU nigkti.wiOM^, uy aeoublrairBOti^.iB 
fatrouBof ciiHic»pWt)r«. Nexbdi^tbe actiooiwaa continiteil, aodtbaKttiBB 
■uo behdili tlw 4Wiit«it wtAaekled. Tbe tbud momiac; tke itraggla wa$ 
ttptmei; mi vuitwor oeemod itiU doubtful, «hen Tiomp, while gaHhktte 
unimatiiis Me men, with hia aword drawn, wee ihot thnmgh’the heart wit£ 
a. raudMf ba& Tbiit. event at once decided the eovmwigoty of the osean. 
'fhe OutA' loet ti^y-eMtra.j. and were glad to purdwse a peace, by raiding 
to the £i]^Iiah ^ ho«onr of tbe fiagj.and makuig each other conceafiiMie ae 
were requitied of tbem-tl) 

Thia BHCceaefttI oonduaien of tfie Dutch war, which atrengthened Crom- 
well’e authority both at homo and alwoad, encouraged him to summon a free 

S wliament, according to tho stipulation, in tbe instrument of government. 

0 took the precaution,.however, to exclude aU .the royalists who had borne 
arms for the king, and ail their sons. Thirty membera were returned from 
SooUand, and aa many ftom Irehmd. But the protector was soon made sen* 
aibie, that even th^^Mpmsoribed freedom of election was incompatible with 
hia usurped. dund||H^ The new parUament began its deliberations wkh 
<)uestioDing hia ifllFtOi that authority which he had assumed over the na> 
tion. Cromwe HiijJg^ mistake, and endeavoured to correct it. Enraged' 
at Uie refrautorynMpfnf the commons, he sent fur them to the Painted 
Chamber ; where, inreighing against their conduct, and endem-ouring 
to show tlio absurdity of’ diluting the legality of that instrument by which 
they themselves, were convoked, he required, them to sign a recognition 
hia autliority, and.an engi^ement not to propose, or consent to any altera, 
tion in the ^vomment, as it was settled in a single person and a parliament: 
and he pla^ guards at the door of the lower house, who allowed none but 
subscribe to. enter.(a) Most of the members, after some hesitation, sub- 
nutted to tfaie deipotimn.; but retained, notwithstanding, tbe same inde..^ 
pendent spirit whico Biey had diteovered at their first meeting. Cromwell, < 
therefore, Csund it necessary to put an end to tbcar delsries. He ecoordingiy 
diswilved tbe parliament, before it had sat five months—tiie time prescribed 
by that instrument of gevernment which.be had lately swomto observe. 

The diloontents of the parliament cammuDicated themselves to the na¬ 
tion ; sir Henry Vane and tbe old republicans, who maintained tbe indisso- 
lable autbceity of-the long parliament, maanraged the murmun against tbe 
protector; and the royalists.oha»vinggeneral dissatisfaction, without 
considering the diversity of partied, thought every one had embraced the- 
same views with tbemswvea. They aocuraiof^y entered into a conspiracy 
throughout every, part of England; and the most sanguine hopes-were en¬ 
tertained of Buooem. Bat Cromwdl, having, information of their purpose, 
was enabled efihotually to defeat itit Many m them were immediately thrown. 
into priim, a^ the rest ware graioaBy discouraged from riaiii&‘ In one 
place enlyt the conmraey broke ouf* into action. Jbnes, Pcorumlock, and 
other gentlemen of the West, proclaimed tbe king at Salisbury.; but. they 
received no aeasssianof feroeequal to;theirexneetBtianf%«ndiwieie.Booa sup¬ 
pressed. 'Itw chief oenspiratori were ,capitaUy fbinisha^; the-lower diins- 
weeewkl'fiRMil^k^ md^transpertedtanfiiuhadoeiilS) v 
The earlyj^Hjiatien of tliis eenipiraey miAre finnly.eBtobliahedthe pro* 
teetor's autUBK, It at onCe showed the^tbnlent apnqgTandtoeimpotence 
hhp a.plaarae-ptetoKt fteaUKhai tyiaamical. 
^yeritiea. •-HP^Selved* no Ifinger to keep any.tetaM<siitie^lw rmrsdists. 
With.^naentr irf-bia aouneil, he ther«foi«|ln|Mn^ lHattAn'enctu^ thn 
teu^paiHiy AontUie whole party: pnilm'nfdaif^ rMaatoatimpaafienv 
''Meh-oomnroaly passed Um aohie-olriaelbariaav. ho-coaititated twelve 

■nfier-geiierala, and divided toe wholoeUngdam of Bnglbiid into so many 
"“"toiy Jnaiaaetiona.(4) Tbaof o^torri-Mutod'comariarionen, bad 
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^vcr to mbto^-wiiom tb^ pleated to dectoiatioii, to tto twees tm> 

Meed \ff tbf protector and hia coundl, and to impriiwa Hqr peMut who 
Mould be expoaed to their jealouqr pr euspicion. They acted as if abadute 
ouutera of the liberty and property of every English siAJset: and all rea- 
aonalAe men were now made sensible, that toe nation was cruelly subjected 
to a military and deMottc government. 

That government, however, directed by the vigorous spirit Of Cromwell, 

E ve En^and a degree of consequence among toe European powerl whldi it 
d ndber enjoyed since the days of ElixaMth. France and Spain at the 
same time courted the alliance of the protector; and had Cromwell under¬ 
stood and regarded the interests of his qountry, it has been said, he would 
have endeavoured to preserve that balance of power, on which toe weUhre 
of England so much depen^ by supporting*the declining condition of Spain 
against the dannrous ambition and rising gieatneto of toe house of i^ur- 
ban.(l) But toe protector's politics, though sound, were less extensive. 
An invasion from France, in favour of the WB^Tainlhii'wlM he had reason 
to apprehend, or a rupture with that court||mb||pPrai^P prove ruinous 
to hiB authority, in the present dissatisSed sfljww England. From Spain 
he had nothing of equal danger to fear; wme he was tempted to begin 
hostilities, by the prospect of making himself master of her most valuable 
poss^ons in the West Indies, as well as of her plate fleets, by means of 
the superiority of his naval force. He therefore entered into a negotiation 
with Mazarine, who, as a sacrifice tes the jealous pride of the usurper, gave 
the English princes notice to leave France. They retired to Cologne: and 
a closer alliance was afterwards concluded between the rival powers; In con¬ 
sequence of which, England, as we have already seen, ohtainM possession of 
Dunkirk. 


Having resolved on a war with Spain, Cromwell fitted out two formidable 
fleets, while the neighbouring states, ignorant of his intentions, remained in 
anxious tuspense, no one being able to conjecture where the blow would fall. 
One of these fleets, cpnaisting of thirty smpe of the line, he sent into the 
Mediterranean, under the famous admiral Wake; who, casting anchor be¬ 
fore Leghorn, demanded and obtaiMd, from the duke of Tuscany, reparation 
for some injuries which the English commerce had formerly sus^ned from 
that prince. Blake next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to re¬ 
strain his piratical subjects froiaf|fl|ither depredatiwis on the English. He 
presented himself also before 'rulM; and having there made the same de¬ 
mand, the Dey of that place deaired him to look to the eaitlee of Porto Farino 
and Ooletta, and do his utmost. Blake, who neafljd little po he roused by 
such B defiance, drew hie ships dose up to the eMdah^iri^ore them in 
pieces with hia artillery; while he sent a detedimentll^Bfte in long-bosts 
into toe harbour, and burned every ship lay thtotoi^nc ooaata of the 
Meditenimean, from one extremity to tte other, ruiM|||h toe renown of 
English valour; and nd*|mwer, Christian or MahometomBM to oppose the 
victorious Blake. 

The other fleet, oommaiided tw admiral Penn, and whiMibl four thou- 
sind troops on board, nnddt the diredion of Gen«el Venab)^' mUod for the 
West Indies; where VenaUeswasteiiiforeed with near five fhooeand militia, 
from the ialanda in Barbadoat’and St. Chrietopher. Tha ol^apt id toe en- 
tmrijn .sras toe conquest of Hiepaniola, the most valuaUe-Jdand in the 
Amerlte Asth^elago., The oommendera aqpordin^y reaidvasw begin with 
the attaek of St. Domingo, the ca]Htel, and at thK time toe only daoa of 
■ti^iigt|‘,in toe isl and. rOn the approanh of toe Eiu^ish fleet, the liriimi- 
datoa pp f niinr de abandoned tor^ hayeti ene, and took refiiM m toe weeds; 
but oMamag that the troqialNira unprudently landed st e gr ee t ^stance 
front toe tow% and ia«ned uniMdMnted wito toe eountey, tw recovered 
thdr qiit^; foHiiwt^on the toW'ildendinraden, when exhiueted with 

hangnr, thirsty and n fatiguing nuroh of two daya, in that sutey eliinate, 
thay put tha whirie EngUM army to fli^t, kffled el* hnndred ntan, and 


Of Huaii^ Tol. vii. 



doDiinioDi. 
And an ina 


rJ&ftti3a^-Sww*ss 

'I'awar Mnt !SIi^ t “>«“ Doth to be aent to tha 

CrowWgU, althongh ignorant of the imTOrtance of the eonou^ 
U had made, t^ ea« to inpport it with men and mmey -fsi and^oS? 
b^e a yaluaUe ao^on to'tte Ei^iah mon^hr^'^^ 

. No DO^ the hin^ of S^in inffirried of tbe^ unprovoked hn.tii*-i 

W^t Evhind, and ordered all tie ahipa and iroodg 
Mlongjing to^e Bngluh mercbante, to be seized throughout bis exlf^^ 
domimons. ne Span^ conunerce, so profitable to E^land was cut nff 
and an incredible number of veasela fell ito the hands rfSm inAm- w' 

were the losses of the Spaniards leas considerable. 

sent to cruize off CmllTfortiliTCflS^^^t ^wo £ns'*n&"l 51 "^ 

MliJSnt"ve ™" “at success nroy^ 

“ profitable enterprise. Blake having 

r ® Canaries, immediately steered his course 

thither; and found {Eem fiW bay of Santa Cruz, iu a very stronroS^ 
of defenro. The bay was smr^ by a formidable castle, and s^en u&riw 
forts, in different of it, all united by a line of commumSn 
Diego Diwe^ the S^i^ admiral, had moored his smaller vessels near the 

tie P*’.’®??* ferther out, with their broadsidra^o 

foe sea. Rather ammat^ than intimidatbd by this hostile appearance Blake 
“.{“'’Durable wind, sailed full into t^W and soon 
found huns^ in the midst of his enemies. After an obstinate J^nuts rl.« 

their g^eons, which wer^i seTon fi ^^l^^^^^^ 
with all their treasure; and the wind fortunately sliiftina while the Fneluh 
fleet lay e^ to the fire of foe castle and/f TlSI’ofoer forts C 
sZe®12!fol*S“!(*) “ “stonishm^l at hi. 

ra^ered eromw ell's authorfty equally respected 

aamm istra tion waa a. mdd and equiUble a his situation would nermit. *»~ 

ot 
nil 

none j. , L ““ guards at the door, who permitted 

i„ au^ aa^ uee<ra w^ant from his rouncU. majoi% 

vaa made procured by undue means, a motion 

the ODDoaitiiHi *** *'■"8 > *"•* notwithstanding 

Itciu^a bill to this purpose waa voted, and a com- 

scrui»laa.^^TW^S^^“i^*^ “order to overcome his pretended 
* '* '■■Se* *““‘0^ several days; and althoi 
incUnation,'aswKj^HEiudsnient. waa tahnllsnntha^^3gf 
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wtaidloftantly ttroireamit)i«t6itti, alid lilfiB Bmllrt tl>l"ll 

powetjtff wene bim more.ll) 

CrmwelThttvintf rejected tlie regal dignity, bit MbiidalniMalMnit 
fcand tbemidvea obliged to retain the name of a Coumonirealtli and pro* 
ie^r; and Uie government was httherto a manifeat uaurpalioa, ft wav 
thonght proper to aanctlfy H bv a weming cboloe of the people kttd tbOir re- 
inesentativee. A new political ayetem, under the name of An AiOnM Piti- 
itoa and Arfrtce, was acrardingly fnun^ by tbeperliamettt, MidjMeMHWd to 
tbe prptector. It didered very little from the fatinimeat lifPriW iUt ew H f ; 
but ftat being the work of the general oflicers only, wm now re pr e s e nte d as 
a rotten plaim, upon which no man could trust himself with safety. Crom¬ 
well, therefore, accepted the ktmiU Petition and Arfrice, as tbe Voluntary 
deed of tbe whole p^ple of the three united nations; and was anew inau- 

f united in Westminster-haH, with great pomp and ceremony, os If hla poW’er 
ad just taken its rise from this popular ins^meu^.(l^ 

Emboldened by the appearance or legal attfh«fr^, the protector deprived 
Lambert and other factions ofRcers of their OamsNinaona. Richard, his eldest 
son, a man of the most inodenrive, unambitious diaraeter, who had hitherto 
livM contentedly in the country, on a smair’estate, which he inherited in 
right of his wife, was now brouf^t to court, introduced to public business, 
and generally regarded as heir to the protectorship. But the government 
was yet by no means settled. CromwelLdn consequence of that authority 
with which he was vested by the hqmble Petition and Advice, having sum¬ 
moned a house of peers, or persons who were to act in that capacity, soon 
found that he had lust his authority among tbe national representatives, by 
epdting so many of his friends and adherents to the higher assembly. A de¬ 
cided majority, in the house of commons, refused to B»nowledge the juris- 
dictiqn of that other house, whidi he had established, and even questioned 
the legality of the authority by which it was constitute ; as the humble Pe¬ 
tition aad Advice bad been voted by a parliament, which hy under constraint, 
and was deprived by military force of p cidisider^te number of its members. 
Dreading a combinanon between the commons ami tbe maleeontenta in the 
army, the protector, with many g^ressions of ai^r and diaappoiAtment, 
dissolved the pariiament.(3) WUM entreated by IHeetwood, and Others of 
his friends, not to precipitate himself into so radi a measure, hdswere by the 
living God that they should not ai| a moment lodger, be the CoiiaequeAces 
what they might. 

* Thia violeat breach with the parliament left Cromwell no heipes of ever 
being aUe to establish, with general consent, a legd aettiement, or to temper 
the military with any mixture of civil authority: and to Increiae hit unes- 
tiaeti, a conspiracy was formed against him by the Mdleiiarians in toe army, 
under the conduct of Harrison and other dJeogMtt olVeeti of tiuu party. 
The royailata too, in conjunction with toe heafti W tow frctoyMruins, were 
enoouraged to attempt on insurrection. Both toese oMtoiradea, fqr hievun- 
lanoe and activity, the protector waa enabled to Mt public dis- 
amtonta were so gnat, that he ms under i iiiilliliii^wppi eliiiiisjiiiis of as- 
sanmation. He never ntoved a step without strow pia^i M were ar- 
mour under bis cjbtbes, and ftrtoer aseurod hhmalf Im effMafve weapons- 
Heretamedfromnoplaceby thefiraetroad, orbytMTsauewtyrilrtrieh b- 
went: he performed every journey with hurry and pnelpitotlM: he sAdom 
lay above three nights together in the aame ohambw, aad Isk never let it be 
icnown before-hand in which he intended to Ml toe aMt; nor did hotruit 
hhn^in ray that waa not provMad with aaitt-door, when eentiBalawere 
enrafUB^ jAaoed.(4> 

JBqusl^iiiieaeyiahodatyidU adBtodh, toe troteotorh body aMMl to be 
« %de*hy tompM'i'bS^o* of id* h^dad, and bis heakli teemdiSbly to 
doAw Me waaaltnB#*ttli«'tfMrfrrraa,,«fi^eh«ngadiato«-torthniogtts. 


,S) Ibid. 

,4) Ludlow. 


Wiiitlocko, Balae. 
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BttendcAlrithXMigeroui lymptoniB; and he et length ww the neceuity or 
tumidn|||(P]V toward that future etate of existence, the idea of which had 
at onedunueen intimacy present to him, though lately somewhataebscured 
by the projects of ambition, the agitation of public affairs, and the pomp of 
worldly gi^tneas. Conscious of this, he anxiously asked Goodwin, one of 
his favourite chaplains, if it was certain that the elect could never suffer a 
final reprobation. “ On that you may witli confidence rely," said Goodwin. 
" Then I am safe,” replied Cromwell; “ for 1 am sure that I once was in a 
"state of i^oe!" Elated-by new visitations and assurances, he began to 
believe his life out of all danger, notwithstanding the o|>inion of the must ex¬ 
perienced physicians to the contrary. “ 1 tell you," rried he to tliem, with 
great emotion,—“ 1 tell you I siiall not die of this distemper! Favourable 
“ answers have been returned from Heaven, not only to my own suppUca- 
" tions, but also to those of the godly, who carry on a mure intimate corres- 
" pondence with the Lurd."(l) 

Notwithstanding this Spiritual consolation, which proves that CromweU, 
to the last, was no less an enthusiast than a hypocrite, his disorder put a 
period to his life and his fanaticid illusions, while his inspired chaplains were 
employed in returning thanks to Providence fur the undmilited pledges which 
they received of his recovery 1(2)—and on the third of i^eptciiibcr, the day 
that hud always been esteemed so fortunate to him, being the anniversary of 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. The most striking features of'his 
character I have already had ocoision to delineate, in tracing the progress of 
his ambition. It can, therefore, only he necessarj' here to combine the sepa¬ 
rate sketches, and conclude with some general remarks. 

Oliver CromweU, who died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and who had 
risen from a private station to the absolute sovereignty of three ancient king¬ 
doms, was ot a robust but ungraceful make, and of a manly but clownish 
and disagreeable aspect. The vigour of bis genius and the lioldness of his 
spirit, rather than the extent of his understanding or the lustre of his accoin- 
plishmenta, first procured him (Kstinction among his countryineni*and after¬ 
ward made him the terror and admiration of Europe. His abilities, however, 
had been much over-rated. Fortune had a considerable sliare in his most 
successful violences. The Self-denying Ordinance, and the conscientious 
weakness at Fairfax, led him, by easy steps, to the supreme command ; and 
the enthuaiaatic foUy of the Covenanters served to confirm his usurped au¬ 
thority. But that authority could neither lie acquired nor preserved with¬ 
out talents; and Cromwell was famished with those that were admirably 
suited to the times in which he lived, and to the part he was destined to act. 
He posseoed, in an eminent degree, the power of discerning the characters of 
men, and the rare felicity of employing their abilities to advantage; of dis¬ 
covering the motives «f others, and of concealing his own ; of blending the 
wildest fanatidan with the most profound polic)'; of reconciling a seeming 
incoherence of UIih with the most prompt and derisive measures, and of 
commanding the hipest respect amid the coarsest familiaritr.( 3 ) By these 
talents, together Mui a coincidence of interests, he was able to attach and 
to manage Ae miutsry fanatics; and by their assistance, to subdue the par* 
liament, and to tyrannise over the three kingdoms. But in all this there 
was extraordinary; for an army is so forcible, and at the same time 


(I) Bstss. Sis also Thnrloe, rol. vii. 

(t) Id. ibid. Ooedwin, who, but s few mioutei before the protector expired, 
Barnet, bed protended to steai^the people, in a prayer, that be wes not to die, had after- 
wanli the impudence to ear to uod, ” Tboa^act deceiead ue '. and we ate deceived ! 

si''*<» efiea 7Kmej, epl. i. ■, u 

.JIIAmonc hie ancient friends, we are told, lie would.frequently relwt liimtelf by 
“Uffel amuesmenu—by ietiinc, or making burleaque verses ; aud that he spmelinies 
pusboliBfttert to the length of Sdetic buffoonery and boim-play.; aucbwputiiu^ru- 
mg coaU into the bo^ and tutted the oliicaii who atibnded Dim. hlaekiiig tbHr ^et. 
or throxring cuahione at Iheai, which they did not hiil to return. fWliitlocse. Ludlow, 
“tee.) wis are alw the eame autboii, that when b» had any particular 

S iut to giiu with the army, it was nsiial for him to take some ot the most pouuliu ser¬ 
ials snd eorporab to bed with him, and to ply them there with prayetc and teligtvui 
dlscoiinta. 

Vov II. » 
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■o rude a veupon, that any hand whudi wields it aiaji, wittkqUgWidMte* 
rity, pdHbmi any «i|)eration, and attain any ascendant in huniMB||||||ty.(l)_ 
The moral character of Cromwell ia hy no means so excepUMIHaa it is 
generally represented. On the contrary, it is truly surprwng, how he could 
temper such violent ambition, and such enraged fanaticism, with so much 
regard to justice and humanity. Evcsi the murder of the aing, his most 
atrocious measure, was to him covered under a cloud of republican and fa¬ 
natical illusions j and it is possible that, like many others con^rned in it, 
ho considered it as the most meritorious action of his life. For it is the pe¬ 
culiar characteristic of fanaticism to give a sanction to any measure, however 
cruel and unjust, that tends to promote its own interests, which are supposed 
to be the same with those of the Deity j and to which, consequently, all 
moral obligations ought to give place. 


LETTER X 


The Commonwealih of England, from the Death of the Protertor-lo the 
Heetoration of Jhe' SJonorehy. 


It was generally believed, that Cromwell’s arts and policy were exhausted 
with his life; that having so often, by fraud and false pretences, deceived 
every party, and almost every individual, he could not much lunger have 
maintaioeu his authority. And when the potent hand, which hud listbertu 
conducted the government of the commonwealth, was removed, every onu 
expected that the unwieldy and ill-constnicted nuicliine would f^ to pieces. 
All Europe, therefore, beheld with astouishment his son Richard, an incMie- 
rieneed^'and unambitious man. quietly succeed to the protectorship. The 
council recognised his authority; his brother Henry, who governed Ireland 
with popularity, insured him the obedience of that kingdom; and hlonk, 
who still poeses^d the chief command in Scotland,‘and who was much attached 
to the family of Cromwell, there proclaimed the new protectoi^without op¬ 
position. The fleet, the army, acknowledged his title: he received congra¬ 
tulatory addresses from the counties and most considerable corporations, in 
terms of the most dutiful allegiance, and fdieign ministerw^ere forward in 
payitf him the usualcompliments; so that Richard, whose moderate temper 
—~*Tw" ^ decline any contest for empire, was tempted to accept 

of a l^weignty which seemed tendered to him by universal consent. 


(I) MrsCowley cxnrMMt hioisslfadaiifablyon thisinidsct. “Ifenft bs witiloin.snil 
“ dinimulsliOD wit, taj* be, “ Imtul not deny Croaiwcll to have been singular in 
** both • but so sroBs was the aiaaoei ia which he made use of them, that, as wise men 


■■ cidKolous, as If a player, by gultiof on a gown, should thins that nc eaci 
“ preseuted a wouiao, tbouab bis beard at the same time were seen by all tbajjpe ctHion. 
“ If yon ash me why they did not hiss and explode him off the stage, 1 caiMMB answer, 
*' that they dorst not doso ; because tlieectoibaiid the door-keepers were {■pProou lor 
** the company.*' ilMecourte coHcermuK the Governmeut of Queer Cron^Ktt,) x he 
milltaiy catabluhmeut, during Cromweirs adminlstration« saldom Consisted of less thnii 
forty tooosand men. The foot eoldicrs bad eonimnuly a shilling, and tba horsemen two 
cbillinge and aix-penee a day. fThurloe, vol. I. p. IBS, vol. H. p. 414.) This desirable 
maiotenaooe, at a time when livingwas much cheaper than at present, induced the sum 
of termers and amall freeholders to enlist in the ermy, and proved a hatter tecuriiy to 
tha protector's authority than all bis canting, praying, and incidions policy^Mcn who 
followed so fhihfnl a profesaion wera iiainrally atiacned to the peraon whM|plBf*sr<l 
it, and aversa agaiiigt the n-aatabliabmciit of eMIfovaramant, which woj^Hcnoct it 
UDjMcamary.. *.. 


that they durst not duso ; because tlieectoihaiid the door-keepers were fflHrou|i lor 
the company.*' (IMeceuree coMcermH/r the Governmeut of Oitoer Cron^Ktt,) x he 
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But tU^^b*^t, M Richard hod soon after occasion to experience, was 
only h t^^mNH7%cquiesoence, until each party could concert measures, and 
act edheMl|ft|oTits osm interest. On the meetinffof the parliament; which 
it was fMiKiecessSry to summon, in order to furnish supplies, the new 
protector found himself involved in inextricable difficulties. The most con¬ 
siderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood his brother-in-law, and 
Desborow his uncle, who were extreittdy, attached to republican principle, 
if not to the fifth monarchy or dominion of the saints, b^n to enter into 
cabals againtjt him. Overton, Ludlow, Rich, and other officers whom Oliver 
had discardM, again made their appearance, and also declaimed against the 
dignity of protertor; but, above the rest, Lambert, who was now roused 
from his retreat, inflamed by his intrigues all those dmigerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with gome great convul8ion.(l) As the discontented 
officers usually met at Fleetwood's apartments, the party was denominated, 
from the plBce where he lived. The Cabal of Wallin^ord-hmue. 

Richard, who possessed neither vigour nor superior discernment, was pre¬ 
vailed upon, amid these commotions, to give his consent inadvertently to the 
calling of a general council of officers, who might mak^ him proposals, as 
was pretended, for the good gf the army. Itut they were no sooner assem¬ 
bled than they voted a remonstrince, in,which they lamented, that the good 
old eaaee, as they termed it, was ttt^ly neglected ; and proposed as a re¬ 
medy, that the whole military power should be vested in some person in 
w'bom they could all confide. The protector was justly alarmed at these 
military cabals, and the commons had uofiess reason to be so. They accord¬ 
ingly voted, that there should be no future meeting, or general council of 
offiicers, except with the protector's consent, or by his orders. This vote 
brougltt matters to extremity. The officers hastened to Richard, and rudely 
demanded the dissolution of the parliament. Unable to resist, and wanting 
resolution te deny, the protector complied with their request. With the 
parliament his authoritv was supposed to expire, and he soon after signed his 


ties, also quietly resigned the ^verument of lreland.(2) Thus, my dear 
Philip, fell from an enormous bnght, but, by rare fortune, without bloodshed, 
the family of the Cromwells, to that hum'ble station from which they bad 
risen. Richqyd witHdrew to his estate in the country ; and as he had done 
hurt to no man, so no man ever attemi^ to hurt him :(3) a striking in¬ 
stance, 08 Burnet remarks, of thg instability of human greatness, and of the 
security of innocffiice I 

'The council of officers being now possessed of supreme authority, began to 
deliberate what form of government they should establish. Many jif them 
seemed inclined to exercise the power of the sword in the most opm Inan- 
ner; but as it was apprehended the people would with difficulty be induced 
to pay taxes levied of arbitrary will and pleasure, it was thought safer to 
preserve some shadow of civil authority. 'They accordingly agreed to revive 
the Hump, or that remnant of tlie Long Parli^ent which had been expelled 
by Cromwell; in hopes that these membra, having already felt their own 
weakness, would thenceforth be contented to act ip subordination to the mi- 
litw Mmmanders. 

But expectation they were deceived. Though the parliament, ex- 

0) Wb^Rkr. Ludlow. 

it) Id. ibid, 

(3) Kvsn after lbs restoriUiou be remained iinmoleeled. He thought proper, however. 


"lit Kicblird, who was of a cantla, huiuaiie. and generoua ditposition, witalf preferred 
:™ of yirtua to the glare of guiltr grandeur. When eonia of his partisans offsr^ 

to put Mffild to tbo intrigues of the iiHicers, bv tho desth of Lambert, be rejected the 
P.roposu^K^liorror. “ j will nerei^’* said he, '* purchase power or dominion by auch 
ois ■ Hs lived, in contentment and fraugiiilNty, to an extrma 

eninnsd tow^ the latler part of quean Anne t reign. He appears to havt UM 
jy.bing of tba eotbasiast about him : for we are toM tbaL when murmure were made 
;niM ceruln nromOMonin the army, be smartly tbpliedJ* What! would yon bate mo 
•4 J'™LBona Imt tba godly } Now Boro is Dick lugeldsW, who can neither pray nor 
>isscb, yst 1 tmst Mm belon ys all !*' Ludlow’s Mem. 
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diuive the officen of the army, coniMed only of al _ 

dents (for the Presbyterians, who had ibhinriy t>m ezoinoe^^^Buii 
denied their seats,} yet these being aH mn'M indent tmbttion,v^^ne ef 
them of experience and abilities, retnlvea, mioe.thej' enjoyed thF^v<if su¬ 
preme authority, not to act a subordinate part to tlf^ who acknowledged 
tbemselveB tliOT servants. They th|||efore elected a council, in which they 


took care that the members of toe Sal of Wallingford-house should not bo 
the majority. They appointed Flemood lieutenant-general; but inserted 
an express article in lus commission, that it should continue only during the 
pleasure of the house. They chose seven persons, who were to Ml up such 
commands us became vacant; and they voted, that all commissions should 
be received from the speaker, and sic^M by him in toe name of the hou8e.( I) 

These precanttons, the purpose of which was visible, mive great disgust to 
toe principal military officers; and their discontent would, in all probability, 
have immediately broke out in some resolution fatal to the parlimnent, had 
it not been checked by apprehen.sions of danger from the common enenw. 
The bulk of the nation now consisted of Royalists and Presbyterians. To 
both these parties the dominion of the pretended parliament, ana of the army, 
was become equally obnoxious; a secret reconciliation, therefore, tookjilace 
between them; and it was agreed. That, burying former animosities in obli¬ 
vion, every possible effort should be made for the overthrow of the Rump, 
and toe restoration of toe royal family. A resolution waa accordingly taken, 
in many counties, to rise in arms; smd the king, attended by the duke of 
York, bad secretly arrived at Calais, with a resolution of putting himself at 
the head of his loyal subjects. 

But this confederacy was disconcerted by the treachery of sir Richard 
Willis; who being much trusted by sir Edward Hyde, the king's chief coun¬ 
sellor, and by the principal Royalists, was let into all the designs of the 
party. He hud been corrupted by CromweU, whonrhe enabled to disconcert 
every enterprise against his usurped authority,'hy confining, beforehand, toe 
persons who were to be the actors in it i and he continued the same traitor¬ 
ous correspondence with the parliament, without suspicion or discovery.(2) 
The protector, and Thufloe his secretary, now secretary to'the parliament, 
were alone acquainted with this treachery ;(3) and by the penetration and 
craft of Moreland, Thurloe’s under-secretary, the whole was at lost discovered 
in sufficient time to put toe king on his guard, though not to prevent the 
failure of the concerted itourrectiun. Many of the conspirators, in the diffe¬ 
rent counties, were thrown into prison; and the only coiwdenible party that 
had taken arms (under ur George Booth, by reason of his not being season¬ 
ably informed of the Ueacbery of Willis,) and which had seized Chester, was 
dispersed by a body of troops under Lambert.(4) 

Lambert's success hastened the ruin of the parliament. At the request 
of his officers, whom he had .debauched by liberalities, he transmitted a pe¬ 
tition to toe commons, demanding that Fleetwood should ^ appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, himself lieutenant-general, Desborow major-general of the 
horse, and Monk of the fopt. The parliament, alarmed at the danger, voted 
that they would have no more general-officers ; vacated Fleetwood's cominis- 
siun, and vested the command of toe army in seven persons, of wha|toe was 
one. Sir Arthur Hazelrigeven proposed toe impeachment J^bert. 
But that artful and able general, despising such impotent resolotions, ad¬ 
vanced with his hardy veterans to London : and taking possession, early w 
the morning, of all the streeU that led to Westminster-hall, intercepted the 
speaker, and excluded the other members from the house.(5) 

(1) Wbitlotoe. Ludlow. Clarendon. 

(I) wsione of‘the aiaiter-ttrolin of Cromwell’s pqli(||y|a|ms 

the hiiie’s party in a net, and pleased that the superior lenity «f bis ^niinilBiWfftaoeie 
bo nmsrb^, he let them dance in it at pieasureH and when lie cundiied any onimp^^. M 
be afterwanl rUtored ibem to liberty, bis precaution pusd only for the 
jealousy and suspicion. F^or be never bniu|fat any of them to trial, except for con0i 
tscict that admitted of tho fiillost proof. 

(4) Burnet, obi sup. 

(Sj Wbltloclce. Ludlow. Clerendois. 
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wwe inotQ DOMeaied of the eupreiae authorUr, 
f^.»bu»i ttay iototded for ever to retain, though thev might 
hem tha ua^ib ^ .offi<m elected a committee of twenty- 
, B, of whom Mvte wait, of thw own body. ' These they pretended 
to invest with soveragu power, under the name of a Commute* of Sofeio. 
They frequently spoke of summoniog a parliament chosen ^ the people, 
though nothing could be ^ber from tiK intentions; but they really took 
some steps toward assembling a mili|||r parliament, composed of officer* 
elected trom every regiment in the army. (I) The most melancholy appre¬ 
hensions prevailed among the nobility and gentry, throughout the three 
kingdoms, of a general massacre and extermiiiution ; and among the body of 
the people, of a perpetual and cruel servitude under those sanctifled robbers, 
who threatened the extirpation of all private morality, us they bad already 
expelled aU public law and justice from the British duminion8.(2) 

tVhile England and her sister-kingdoms, Scotland and Ireland were thus 
agitated with fears and intestine commotions, Charles II. their lawful so¬ 
vereign, was wandering on the continent, a neglected fugitive. After leav¬ 
ing Paris, he went to Spa, and thence to Cologne, where he lived two years, 
on a sniall pension paid him by the court of France, and some contributions 
sent lilm by his {friends in England. He next removed to Brussels, where 
he enjoyed certain emoluments from the Spanish government. Sir inward 
Hyde, who had shared all his misfortunes as well as those of his father, and 
the marquis of Ormond, were his chief friends and confidants. At last, re¬ 
duced to despair, by the failure of ever} attempt for his restoration, be re¬ 
solved to try the weiik resource of foreign aid, and went to the Pyrenees, 
when the two prime ministers of France and Spain were in the midst of their 
negotiations. IX>n Lewis de Haro received him with warm expressions of 
kindness, and indicated a desire of assisting him, if it hud been consistent 
with the low condition ei the Spanish monarchy ; but the cautious Mazarine, 
pleading the alliance of France with the Commonwealth of England, re¬ 
fused BO much os to see him.(3) ' 

At this very time, however, when Charles seemed abandoned by ail the 
world, fortune was paving the way for him, by a surprising revolution, to 
mount the throne of his ancestors in peace aiid ttiumph. It was to gene¬ 
ral Monk, eomniander-in-chief in Scotland, that the king was to owe his 
restoration, and the three kingdoms the determination of their bloody dis¬ 
sensions. Of this man it will be proper to give s^e account. 

George Mqhk, descended from an ancient and honourable family in Devon¬ 
shire, but somewhat fallen to decay, was properly a soldier of fortune. He 
had ucquirqid militaQ' experience in Flanders, that great school of war to all 
the European nations ; and though alike free from superstition and enthu¬ 
siasm, and remarkably cool in regard to partv, he had distinguished himself 
in the royal cause, during the civil wars of England, as colonel in the ser¬ 
vice of Charles I. But being taken prisoner,'and committed to the Tower, 
where he endured, for above two years, all the rigours of poverty and im¬ 
prisonment, he was at last induced by Cromwell to enter into the service of 
the parliament, and sent, according' to his agreement, to act against the 
Irish Jitels; a command whirh, he flattered himself, was reconcilable to 
the slfPtest principles of honour. Having once, however, engaged with the 
parliament, he was obliged to obey orders, and found himself necessitated 
to aet both against the marquis of Ormond in Ireland and against Chu-les II. 
to Scotland. On the reduction of the latter kingdom. Monk, as we have 
alrea^bad occasion to observe, was vested with the supreme command; 
^the equality and justice of his administration, be acquired the good- 
uScots, at the same time that he kept their restless spirit in awe, 

1 the attachment of his army.(4) 

<5 Lndlow'slfsai. 

W CIsttndiin. 

(4) Gambia’s Lodlow’i JVmeirt. Monk is said to have tdvitad Cram- . 

WMI to attack tha^eols at Oonbstl even befoit they had left thtir monntaidoas ntaa- 
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The connejaons whioSMonk had fonned with Oliver kept him fi^hMto 
Richard Cromwell; and,not being prepared for oppoution, wh&^mMkg 
Parliamhnt was restored, he acknowleo^ its authority, and ^tfBMdued 
in hia command. But no sooner was the parliament expelled by th^wnay, 
than he protested against the violence: and resolved, as he pietftded, to 
vindicate thelavaded privileges of that assembly, though ln reality disposed 
to effect the ^»toration of hia sovemagn, he collected his scattered forces, 
and declared his intention of marthkw' into Bngland. The Scots furnished 
him with a small, hut seasonable 4 iupTy of money, and he advanced toward 
the borders of the two kingdoms with a body of six thousand men. Lam¬ 
bert, he soon learned, was coming northward with a superior amy; and, in 
order to gain time, he proposed an accommodation. The Committee of 
Safety fell into the snare. A treaty was signed by Monk’s commissioners ; 
but he refused to ratify it, under pretence that they had exceeded their 
powers, and drew the Committee into a new negotiation. 

In the mean time Hazelrig and Morley took possession of Portsmouth, and 
declared for the parliament. The parliameut was restored; and, without 
taking any notice of Lambert, the commons sent orders to the forces under 
his command immediately to repair to certain garrisons which were appoint¬ 
ed them as quarters. In consequence of these orders Lambert was deserted 
^ the greater part of his troops, was t^en prisoner, and sent to the Tower. 
The other officers, who had formerly been cashiered by the parliament, but 
who had resumed their commands, were confined to their houses; and sir 
Henry Vane, and some other members, who had concurred with the Com¬ 
mittee of Safety, were ordered into a like confinement. Monk, though in¬ 
formed of the restoration of the parliament, continued to advance with his 
army; and, at last, took up hU quarters in Westminster. tVhen intro- 
ducM to the house, he declared. That while on his march be observed an 
anxious expectation of a settlement among all ranks of men; that they had 
no hone of such a blessing but from the di^olution ofHhc present parliament, 
and the summoning of a new one, free apd full; which, meeting without 
oaths or engagements, might finally give contentment to the nation. 

And it would be sufficient, he added, fur public securitv, m well as for li¬ 
berty, if tbe fanatical-party and the royalists were exclu(fed;(^ 

This speech, though little agreeable to the assembly to which it was ad¬ 
dressed, diffused universal joy among the people. Tne hope of peace and 
concord broke, like the morning sun, from the darkness in which the nation 
was involved, and the memo^ of past calamities disappeared. The royal¬ 
ists and tbe Presbyteriims, forgetting former animosities, seemed to have 
but one wish, and equally to lament the dire effects of their calamitous di¬ 
visions. The republican parliament, though reduced to dgspair, made a last 
effort for the recovery of its dominions. A committee waxaent with offers 
to the generaL Proposals were even made by some, thbugb enemies to a 
supreme magistrate, for investing him with tbe dignity of protector; so 
great were their apprehensions of the royal resentment, or the fury of the 
people I He refuseu to hear them except in the presence of tbe secluded 
members; and having, in the mean time, opened a correspondence with the 
city of London, and placed its militia in sure hands, he'peraued every mea¬ 
sure proper for the settlement of tbe nation, though he still pretended to 
muntun republican principles. 

The secluded members, encouraged by the general’s declaration, went to 
the house of commons, and, entering without obstruction, immediately 
found tbemselvea to he the majority. They began with repealing the ordi¬ 
nances by which they had been exduded: they renewed the general’s com- 
misaion, and enlarnd hia powers: they establisbed a Council State, con¬ 
sisting chie^ of those men who, duruig the dvil war, bad nia^ a figure 
amon^ the Presbyterians; and having passed these and other votaribr the 

tioo. ^Tbey," obierrsd be, in lopport of hit opinion, “ hsvc Duwbentnd the bilh,i~ 
wo diteiplioel »nd detpsir!" (Id. ibidj A tontinient truly military, sad utterly de- 
seid qf tbst fsasticitai which (orsrued Cromwell on tbe occetion. 

. ti) aam\>U’$ life Mon*. 
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JIfaipainre of the kingdom, thep dinolrad themselvea, ati^ taeued 
wrU i^SB thp immediate aaeembiinK of s new parUament.(l) 

TM*Oa^cil of State conferred the command of the fleet on admiral 
Montatfdl^''Whoie attachment to the royal family wag well kn^n; and thna 
geoured the naval, as well as military force, in nandg favoundle to the pro¬ 
jected revolution. But Monk, notwi^tanding all these steps toward the 
re-establishment of monarchy, still maitdiidned the appearance of zeal for a 
commonwealth ; and had never declared, Meri^ than by his actions, that 
he had adopted the king’s interest. At last a (Mtical circumstance drew a 
confimsion from him. Sir John Granville, who had a commission from 
Charles, applied fur access to the general, and absolutely refused to rom- 
mnnicate his business to any other person. Monk, pleased with this close¬ 
ness, so conformable to his own temper, admitted Granville into his pre¬ 
sence, and opened to him his whole intentions. He refused, however, to 
commit any thing to writing ; but delivered a verbal message, assuring the 
king of his services, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him in¬ 
stantly to leave the Spanish territories, lest he should be detained as a pledge 
for the restitution of Dunkirk pnd Jamaica.(8) 

The elections for the new parliament were every where carried in favour 
of the friends of monarchy; for although the parliament had voted, ^at no 
one should be elected who had himself, or whose father had borne arms for 
the late king, little regard was paid to this ordinance. The passion for li¬ 
berty, which had been carried to such vMlent extremes, and produced such 
bloody commotions, began to give place to a spirit of royalty and obedience. 
The carl of Manchester, lord Fairfax, lord Roberts, Denzil Hollis, sir An¬ 
thony Ashley C'oa]ier, and other leaders of the Presbyterians, were resolved 
to atone for their past transgressions by their present zeal for the royal 
cause.(3} Nor were th^ affairs of Ireland in a condition less favourable to 
the restoration of monarchy. Lord Brughill, president of Munster, and sir 
Charles Coote, president of Connaught, had even gone so far as to enter 
into a correspondence with the king; and, in conjunction with sir Theophi. 
lus Jones, and ott er oflicers, they took possession of the government, and 
excluded genen^udlow, who was zealous fur the parliament, but whom they 
represented as in league with the Committee of ^ety.(4} 

All those promising views, however, had almost been blasted by certain 
unfortunate circumstances. On the admission of the secluded members into 
parliament, the heads of the republican party were seized with the deepest 
despair, and endeavoured to infuse the same sentiments into the army. The 
king's death, the execution of so many of the nobility and gentry, the se¬ 
questration and imprisonment of the rest, were in their eyes crimes so Mack, 
that they must be proMoeted with the most implacable resentment. VPhen 
these suggestions had begun to operate upon the troops, Lambert suddenly 
made his escape from the Tower. Monk and the Council of State, who were 
well acquainted with his vigour and activity, as well as with his popularity 
in the army, were thrown into the utmost consternation at thidevent. But 
happily colonel Ingoldsby, who was immediately dispatched after him, over¬ 
took mm at Daventry, before he had assemblea any considerable force, and 
brought him back to his place of confinement. In a few days he would have 
been formidable. 

MHien the jwliament first met, the leading members exerted themselves 
chiefly in the bitter invectives agrinst the memory of Cromwell, and in ex¬ 
ecrations against the inhuman murder of the late king; no one yet daring 
to mtte any mention of the seebnd Charles. At length the general, having 
sufficiently sounded the'inclinations of the dommons, gave directions to An- 
°“lyi npsldent ef the council, to inform them. That sir John Granville, 
one of uw king'gjnrvehts, waa now at the door with a letter from hia ma¬ 
jesty to the parament. The loudeet aedametions resounded througl|^ha 
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house on this intelligence. Granville was called in; and tiie lal|^/awem- 
psnied'with's declaration, was greedily read. The declaration waa well cal¬ 
culated to promote the satisfaction inspired hy the prospect of a settlement. 
It offered a general amnesty, leaving particular exceptions made by 
parliament:lit promised liberty of conscience: it assured4|BM>ldiers of 
their arrears, and the same pay they then enjoyed: and it^bmitted to 
parliamentaiy arbitration, an inquiry into all grants, purchase, and ntien a- 
tions.(l) 

The peers perceiving tlKspirit with which the nation, as well as the house 
of commons, wasanimatM^ hastened to reinstate themselves in their ancient 
rights, and take their share in the settlement of the government. They 
found the doors of their house open, and were all admitted without excep¬ 
tion. The two houses attended while the king was proclaimed in Palace- 
yard, at lYhitehall, and at Temple-bar; and a committee of lords and com¬ 
mons were dispatched to invite his majesty to return, and take possession of 
the kin^om. The respect of foreign powers soon followed the allegiance 
of his own subjects; and the formerly neglected Charles was, at the same 
time, invited by France, Spain, and the United Provinces, to embark at one 
of their sea-ports. He chose to accept the invitation of the latter; and had 
the satisfaction, as he passed from Breda to the Hague, to be received with 
the Idudest acclamations. The States-general, in a body, made their com¬ 
pliments to him with the greatest solemnity; and all ambassadors and foreign 
ministers expressed the joy of theip masters at his change of fortune.(i!) 

' The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling ; and Montague, who had 
not waited the orders of the parliament, persuaded the officers to tender 
their duty to their sovereign. The king went on board, and the duke of 
York took the command of the fleet, os high admirul.(3) When Charles 
disembarked at Dover, he was received by general Monk, whom he cordially 
embraced, and Iionoured with the appellation of Father. He entered Lon¬ 
don on tlie twenty-ninth of May, which happened to be his birth-day, amid 
the acclamations of an innumerable multitude of people, whoso foiiu imagi¬ 
nations formed, the happiest presages from the concurrence of two such joy¬ 
ful occasions; and the nation in general expressed the most sincere satisfac¬ 
tion at the' restoration of their ancient constitution and their native prince, 
without the effusion of blood.(t) 

We must now, my dear Philip, take a retrospective view of the progress 
of navigation, commerce, and colonization, belore we carry farther the ge¬ 
neral transactions of Europe. Without such a survey, we should never be 
able to judge distinctly of the interests, claims, quarrels, and treaties of the 
several Europe nations. 


LETTER XI. 


"nfPragfnof Hatigation, Commerce, and Colonization, fiom Ihi Begin- 
S’., ntap 0 / the Sixteenth to the Middle of the Seventeenth Centmrg- 

* *' 

Thb discoveries and conquests of the Portuguese in the East Indies, and of 
the Spaniards in America, soon excited the ardour, the avarice, and the am¬ 
bition of other European nations. The Engiidi and Dutch were particu¬ 
larly tempted, by their maritime situation and commercial spirit, as well es 
1^ their great progress in navimtion, to use every effort to share in tbs 
luhes of the east wid west; and the Reformation, by aboliabing the 
iuiiadiction, left them free from religious restraintog^Ior did the Dutch 
want other motived, which necessity made thefl|||pi|^ for entering uits 


(I) CUteadon 
O) Ibid. 

O) Wbitloeke. 
(di Id. ibid. 
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• eoai^MlUon with the dcstroyen of the New World and the oonqueron of 
India, in tnoae dtetant eeate of (heir wealth and power. Before I relate the 
bidd enterprlaee of these republicans, however, it will be proper to\raoe the 
farmer mMUH of the Portuguese and Spaniards in navigation, commerce, 
and eoloil||Kn.(I) 

• No eoonHrhad Cortez, completed the conquest of the Mexican empire, 
than he ordered ship'bailders to repair to Zacatula, a port on the South 
Sea, in order to erniip a fleet destined for the Molucca islands. From their 
trade with those islands the Portuguese drew iapense wealth ; all which he 
hoped to eecure for the crown of Castile, by s'lSorter navigation.(S) But 
he was ignorant, that, during the progress of his victorious arms in the New 
World, the very plan he was attempting to execute had been prosecuted 
with success by a navigator in the service of his country. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese gentleman, who had acted several years 
in the East Indies with distinguished valour, as an officer under the famous 
Albuquerque, disgusted with nis general, and slighted by his sovereign, re¬ 
nounced his allegiance to an ungrateful master, and fled to the court of 
Spain, in hopes that his merit would there be more justly estimated. He 
endeavoured to recommend himself by reviving Columbus's original project 
of discovering a passage to India by a westerly course, and without en¬ 
croaching on that portion of the globe allotted to the Portuguese by the 
pope's line of demarcation. Cardinal Ximenes, who at that time directed 
the Spanish councils, listened with a favourable ear to Magellan’s proposal, 
and recommended it to his master Charles V. who, entering into the measure 
with ardour, honoured M^ellan with the habit of St. Jago and the title of 
Captain-general, and furnished him with five ships, victualled for two years, 
in order to enable him to accomplish his undertaking. 

With this squadron Magellan sailed from Seville on the 10th of Au¬ 
gust, 1119; and after touching at the Canaries, stood directly south, to¬ 
ward the equinoctial, along the coast of America. But he was so long re¬ 
tarded by tedious calms, and speht so much time in searching every bay and 
inlet, for that communication with the South Sea which he wished to disco¬ 
ver, that he Sid not reach the river de la Plata till the 12th of January 1520. 
Allured to enter by the spacious opening through which that vast body of 
water pours itself into the Atlantic, he sailed up it for some days; but con¬ 
cluding at last, from the shallowness of the stream, and the freshness ef the 
water, that the wished-for straight was not situat^ there, he returned and 
continued his course toward the south. On the 31st of March he arrived 
at Port St. Julian, about forty-eight degrees south of the-line, where he re¬ 
solved to winter, the severe season then coming on in those latitudea Here 
he lost one of his ships; and the Spaniards suflered so nsuch from the ex¬ 
cessive rigour of the climate, that they insisted on his relinquishing the 
visiun^^ project, and returning to Europe. But Magellan, bv ordering 
the principal mutineer to be assassinated, and another to be publicly exe¬ 
cuted, overawed the remainder of his followers, and continued his voyage 
still toward the south. In bolding this course, he at length discovered, near 
the fiffy-tfaird degree of latitude, the mouth of* a strait, into which he en¬ 
tered/ Iwtwithstanding the murmurs of his officers. After sailing twenty 
days in *ihat winding dangerous passage, which still bears his name; and 
where one of his ships deserted him, the great Southern Ocean opened to 
™ viw, and inspired him with new hopes, while his adventurous soul ef¬ 
fused hwlf to Hwven in a transport of joy for the success which had al- 
totoy attended his endeavonra.(.T) 

.Magellan, hbweve^ was still at a great distance from the object of his 
Jwes; and gmafv hr than he imagined. Three months and tweotj-days 
did |m sail indirection toward the north-west, without dieovev- 
u>g land ; dufl^PUch Voyage, the longest that had ever been made ta the 
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unbounded ocean, bis people auffered incredible diatr^N from eoafbitf of 
proviBions, putrid water, and all their attendant malawee. One circum¬ 
stance, sbd one only, afforded them some consolation; they enjoyed an ua- 
interrupted course of iiiir weather, with sucli mild winds as induced Ma¬ 
gellan to bestow on that ocean the epithet of pacific. At length iHejr fell in 
with a cluster of smidl islands, whicii afforded them refreshments in such 
abundance that their health was soon restored. From these islands, whidi 
he called Ladrones, he continued his voyage, and soon made a discovenr of 
the Manillas; since denonujuted the Philippine lilamie, from Philip II. of 
Spain, wlio first planted a cRony in them. In Zebu, one of the Philippines, 
Magellan got into an unfortunate quarrel with the natives, who attackm him 
with a numerous body of well-armed troops : and while he foufjht gallantly 
atthe head of his men, he was idain, together with several ot bis officers, 
by those fierce barbBrian8.(l) 

On the death of this great navigator, the expedition was prosecuted under 
different commanders. They encountered many difficulties in ranging 
through the smaller islands si^attereil in the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, 
touched at the great island of liuriieo, and at last landed at Tidore, one of 
the Moluccas, to the astonishment of the Portuguese; who, ignorant of the 
figure of the eartli, could nut comprehend how the Spaniards, by holding a 
westerly course, hud readied that sequestered seat of their must valuable 
commerce, which they themselves had discovered by sailing in an opposite 
direction !—At this, and the adjacent islands, the Suaiiiards found a people 
acquainted with the' benefits of extehsii e trade, and willing to open an in¬ 
tercourse witli a new nation. They took in a cargo of spices, the distinguished 
produce of those islands; and w ith that, togotlier witli sjieciniens of the 
commodities yielded by the other rich countries wiiich they bad visited, the 
Victory, n-hich of the two remaining ships was must fit fur a lung voyage, 
set sail fur Europe under the command of Juan Sebastian del Cano. He 
followed the course of the Portuguese by the Cape of Good Hope; and, 
after a variety of disasters, arrived safe at St. Lucur.(2) 

The Spanish merchants eageidy engaged in tliat alluring commerce, which 
was thus unexpectedly opened to them; while tlieir men of science were 
employed id demonstrating, that the 8pice-isiuiids were so situated as to be¬ 
long to the crown of Castile, in consequence of the partition made by pope 
Alexander VI. But the Portuguese, alarmed at the intrusion of such for¬ 
midable rivals, remonstrated and negotiated in Europe, at the same time 
that they obstructed in Asia the trade of the Spaniards; and Charles V. 
always needy, notwithstanding his great resources, and unwilling to add a 
rupture with Portugal to {he numerous wars in which be was then engaged, 
made over to that crown his claim to the Moluccas fur a sum of money.(3) 

In consequence uf this agreement, the Purtugue.se continued undisturbed, 
and without a rival, masters of the trade of India; and the Manillas lay 
neglected, till Philip II. succeeded to the crown uf Spain. Soon after his 
accession, Philip formed the scheme of planti^ a cidony in those islands, to 
which he gave the name of the Philippines. ’l%is he accomplished by means 
of an armament fitted out for New Spain. Manilla, in the island of Lu- 
conia, was tlie station chosen for the capital of the new establishment; and, 
in order to induce the Spaniards to settle there, the rising colony was au¬ 
thorized to send India goods to America, in exchange fur the precious me- 
tals.(4) From Manilla an active commercial intercoume began with the 
Chinese, and a considerable number of that industrious people, allured by 
the prospect of gain, settled in the Philippines under the Spanish protec¬ 
tion. By their means the colony was so anmly supplied with all the valu 
able pro ductions and manufactures of the East, as soon -enabled it to open 
ho a^antageoiu trade with America, by a course of ^av^tion the lon^st 

O) Herrera, dac. U. lib. ix. c. 3. 

A) Ibid. 

it) Herrera, dee. III. lib. iv. e. 6. 

<4) Wbso Philip inuited tbie indalfeiiee, unleeihe meant sftsrwsid to withdraw It, 
hs was esitainly uttle acquainted wi^ the ciiuimeicisl inlerette of Old Spain. 
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iirmii land fo . land on our eIobe.(l) Thig trade was originUlv carried on 
with Callao, the port of Lima, and the most commodious harbonip on the 
co^ of Peru; but experience havinjf discovered many difficulties in that 
inode ofjpoimnunication, and the superior facility of an intercourse with 
New Spam, ihe Staple of the commerce between America and Asia was re¬ 
moved from Callao to Acapulco.(S) 

llie Spanish colony in the Philippines, having no immediate connexions 
with Europe, gave no uneasiness to the Portuguese, and received no annoy¬ 
ance from them. In the mean time the Portuguese nut only continued to 
monopolize the whole commerce of the East, but were masters of the coast 
of Guinea as well as that of Arabia, Persia, and the two peninsulas of In¬ 
dia. They possessed the Moluccas, Ceylon, and the Isles of Sunda, with 
the trade of China and Japan; and they Jnid made their colony of Brazil, 
which occupies that immense territory that lies betn-een the Maragnon and 
the Rio de la Plata, one of the most valuable districts in America. But, like 
every people who have suddenly acquired great riches, tlie Portuguese be¬ 
gan to feel the enfeebling effects of luxury and effeminacy. That hardy 
valour, which hud subdued so many nations, existed no longer among them: 
they were with difficulty brought to tight, except where there was a pros¬ 
pect of plunder. Corruption prevailed in all the departments of govern¬ 
ment, and the spirit of rapine among all ranks of men. At the same time 
that they gave themselves up to all tho.se excesses which make usurpers 
iuited, they wanted courage to make Viemselves feared.' Equally detested 
in every quarter, they at length saw tliemscive.s ready to be cx|>elled from 
India by a confederacy of the princes of the country; and, although they 
were able, by a do.sperate effort, to break this storm, their destruction was 
at iiand.( 3 ) 

IVhen Portugal fell under the dominion of Spain, in consequence of the 
fatal catastrophe of Don Sebastian and his gallant nubility on the coast of 
Africa, Philip II. became possesspd of greater resources than any monarch 
in ancient or modern times. But instead of employing his enormous wealth 
in procuring the security, the happiness, and the prosperity of his widely 
extended empire, he profusely dismpated it, in endeavouring to render him¬ 
self us despotic in Europe as he was already in America, and in no inconsi¬ 
derable portion of Asia and Africa. While Philip was employed in this am¬ 
bitious project, his possessions in India were neglected ; and as the Portu¬ 
guese hated the dominion of the Spaniards, they pmd little attention to the 
security of their settlements. No one pursued any other object but his own 
immediate interest: there was no union, no zeal !ot the public good.( 4 ) 

Things could not continue long in such a .situation ; and a new regulation, 
in regard to trade, completed the ruin of tho Portuguese settlements in India. 
Philip II. whose bigotry and despotism had induced him to attempt to de¬ 
prive the inhabitants of the Low Countries of their civil and religious liber¬ 
ties, in order more effectually to accom|ilish his aim, prohibited liis new sub¬ 
jects from holding any corres|>ondence with the revolted proving. 

This was a severe blow to the trade of the Hollanders, which consisted 
chiefly, os at present, in supplying the wants of bne nation with the produce 
of another. Their merchants, ambitious of augmenting their commerce, had 
got the trade of Lisbon into their hands. There they purchased India floods, 
which they sold again to all the different states of Europe. Th^ were 
therefore struck wi^ consternation at a prohibition, which excluded them 


(0 Torquemails. lib. v. c. 14. Ilobertion, Iful. Spaa. Aiatr. Iwok via. , 

(*) Msuv rsmonstranew bs»« h«cu preteiileil sxauiit tbu trwie. as detiiinenfsl to Old 
Kpsin, bf divartiui inlo SDatliercbaiioel a large portion ol that treasure which ought w 
flow into the parent kingdom t sa tending to give rise toaapiritqf '"'lependencir in the 
colonies, and to aHnuraga innuinerahic fraudt, againat winch it i> ipiposaible to 
in tianaactiooi tolSr rcniovail from the inspection of government, but as it reiimra no 
alight effort of political wisdom and vigour to abolish any practice 
lotersetod ie supporting, and to which lime has added tile aaoction oh ita aulbonty, lab 
comoMrea betwcon Acapulco and Maoilla is still carried on to a coDSiderable aztent, and 
allowed under oertaia restrictinua. . j ^ . . . 

ft) Faria 7 Sousa, Ub. v. cap. i. Guyon, But. daM. Oruat, tom, iia 
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iroin 10 eountial a brenob of their trade ; and Philip dtt aM feraeee, that a 
restrictipn, by which he hoped to weaken the DuUA, woeld, hi the end, rea¬ 
der them more formidable. Had they been pennitM to oontiiiae their in- 
tercouiae with Poitugul, there is reason to beUeve thMi|wld have contented 
themselves with the commerce they carried on in the£uropesn seas;.but 
finding it impossible to preserve their trade without t^ commodities of the 
East, they resolved to seek them at the original ma^pt, as they were de¬ 
prived of every other.(I)' 

la consequencenf this resolution, the Etolla njwnt fitted out some lUps for 
India; and, after'an unsuccessful attempt to find a passage thither through 
the North ^a, they proceeded by the Cape of Good Hope, under the direc¬ 
tion of Cornelius Houtman, a Dutch merchant, who hau resided some time 
at Lisbon, and made himself perfectly acquainted with every thing relative 
to the ol^t of his voyage. His success, though by no means extraordinary, 
encouraged the merchants of Amsterdam to form the project of establishing 
a settiementin the island of Java. Admiral Van Neck, who was sent on that 
important expedition with eight ships, found the inhabitants of Java preju¬ 
diced against his countrymen. They permitted him, however, to trade; and 
having sent home four vessels laden with spices, and other India commo^ties, 
be sailed to the Moluccas, where he met with a more favourable reception. 
The natives, he learned, had (iirced the Portuguese to abandon some placM, 
and only waited an opportunity of expelling them from the rest. He en¬ 
tered into a treatj^with some of th(^ sovereigns,' he established factories in 
several of the islands, and he returned to Europe with hia remaining shipe 
richly laden.(S) 

The success of this voyage spread the most extravagant joy over the 
United Provinces. New associations u ere daily formed for carrying on the 
trade to I ndia, and new fleets fitted out from every port of the republ^ But 
the ardour of forming these associations, though tWible to the Portuguese, 
who never knew when they were in safety, or where they could with certainty 
annoy the enemy, had almost proved the>uin of the Dutch trade to the 
East. The rage of purchasing raised the value of commodities in Asia, and 
the necessity of seihng made them bear a low price in Europe. The adven¬ 
turers were in danger of falling a sacrifice to tneir own effoit^jgpd to their 
laudable jealousy and emulation, when the wisdom of goveniment saved 
them from ruin, by uniting the diWent societies into one great body, under 
the name of the Jiatt-India Cenipsi^.(3) 

This company, which was invested with authority to make peace or war 
with the Indian princes, to erect forts, choose governors, maintain garrisons, 
and nominate officers for the conduct of the pmice and the administration of 
justice, set out with great advantages. The incredible number ik ve«eli 
fitted out by the private associations had contributed to make all the branches 
of eastern commerce perfectly understood, to form many able officers and 
seamen, and to encourage the most reputable citizens to become members of 
the new company. Fourteen ships were according^ fitted out for India, 
under the command of admiral Warwick, whom tlie Dutch look upon as the 
founder of their lucrative cobimerce and powerful establishmenta in the Eaat. 
He erected a factory in the island of Java, and secured it by fortifications: 
he founded another in the territories of the king of Jahur, and formed 
alliances with several princes in Bengal. He had frequent engagements 
with the Portugueee, in which he was generally suCGesaful.(4) A furious 
war ensued between the two nations. 

During the course of this war, whiidi lasted for many years, the Dutch 
were eontinuaUy sending to India ftesh supplies of men ana diipe, while the 
Portugueee received no succours from Europe. Spain, it should seem, wi^ed 

n) AwvxaTiscxBKT, i la tile de Seeueil dee Vmagtt, (si eat uni i f Ettailiurmeatt 
el tux Pragreededti C'orniiatuie dee ludee Orientaue. 

(Olbid. 

W fwasM de la Cmpagme dee Indee Oriealtlu, Silengrs, Beui ifiai HiH> df 
Pm. Vaiee. 

(4) Id.ibid. 
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(« bumble bar M#'n^a^ whom she did not think suffieientlf labmimive, 
and to perpetnste her euthority over them by the ruin of their wenMi and 
power t m ndther rep^red their fortifications nor renewed their gerriaona. 
Vat the scale rem iiiiM j|even for a while, and the success was various on both 
sides; but the persevering Hollanders, by their unwearied efforts, at length 
deprived the fortugueie of Ceylon, the Moluccas, and all their vriusble ^nt 
aessiona in tiie East, dhcept Goa, at the same time that they acquired the 
sC.'«lmpste9wlttsive trade ioif China tiMi4epao.(l) The island of Java, however, 
where they had erected their firtli~1brtiScatlons, and early ImUt the splendid 
city of Baitavia, continued to be, as it is at present, the seat of them prin¬ 
cipal settlement, and the centre of their power in India. 

But these new republicans, flushed with Success, were nut satisfied with 
their acouisitions in the East. They turned their eyes also toward the 
West: they established a colony, to which they gave the name of Nova 
Belgia, on Hudson’s River, in North America: they annoyed the trade, and 
plundered the settlements of the Spaniards, in every part of the New World; 
and they made themselves masters of the important coloiw of Brasil in South 
America. But this was not a permanent conquest. When the Portuguese 
had s^en off the ^niali yoke in Europe, they bote with impatience in 
America that of the Dutch: tliey rose against their oppressors; and, after 
a variety of struggles, obliged them finafiy to evacuate Brazil, in lfi54i.(S) 
tnnce that sra the Portuguese have continued in possesaion of this rich ter¬ 
ritory, the principal support of their declining monarchy, and the moat vriu- 
able European lettlement in America. 

Tbe Eoglirii J^iaat-Iodia Company was established as early as tbe year 
1400, and with a fair prospect m success. A fleet of five stout ships was 
fitted out tbe year following, under the command of oaptsin James Lancaster; 
who was favourably receiv^ by the king of Achen, and other Indian princes, 
with whom he formed a commercial treaty, and arrived in the Downs, after 
a prosperous voyage of near two ypars. Other voyages were performed with 
equal advantage. But notwithstanding these temporary encouragements, 
the English Es^India Company had to struggle with many difficulties, and 
laboured under essential inconveniences. Their rivals, the Portuguese 
and Outchi harbours of which they were absolute masters ; places of 
strmgth, which they had built, and secured by garrisons and regular fortifi- 
cstiuua ; whole provinces, of which they had acquired possession either by 
force or fraud, and over which they exerted an aroitrary sway. Their trade 
was tberefore protected, not only against the violence or caprice of tbe 
natives of Indu, but also against the attempts of new competitors. They 
bad every opportunity of getting a good aafe for the commodities they car¬ 
ried out from Europe, and of purchasing tiioee they brought home at a mo- 
der^e price; whereas the En^sh, who at first octM merely as fair traders, 
baring none of these advantages, were at once exposed to tbe uncertainty of 
general markets, which were frequently anticipated or over-stocked, to the 
variable humour of the natives, and to the imperious will of their European 
rii'ris, who bad the power of excluding them from the principal ports of the 
EasL(S) * 

In o^ r to remedy these inconveniences, the English oompony saw the ' 
osueasity of departing from their original princ^les, and of opponng force 
by force. But aa such an effort was beyond the retouroes of on infant society, 
foey hoped to receive osaistance from government. In this reasonable ex- 
pectstim, however, tiiey were disappointed by the weak and timid policy of 
'lames 1. who only enlaced their charter; yet, hv their activity, perseve- 
raace, and tbe judulous choice of their uffiixrs and other serranfo, they not 
pmy maintained their trade, but erected forts and eetahlishcd foctories in the 
w^di of Javg, Poleron, Amboyna, and Banda.{4) . 

the Dutdi weip alannad at these establishments. Haviiv driven Ihff 
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-PoirtiiglRfe from Spice-i8lBnd% tbey never meant to luffer any European 
nation<to settle tWe; much less a people, whose maritime force, govern¬ 
ment, Bi^ character, would make them dangerous rivals. They accordingly 
endeavored to disjtmess the English by every possible means. They be^n 
with attempting, by calumnious accusations, to render tb^ odious to the 
natives of the countries where they had settled- But'findW these shameful 
expedients ineffectual, they had recourse to force; atlft^e Indian Ocean 
became a scene of the most bloody engagements betpeett the maritime forces 
of the two companies.']) ' 

At length an attempt '’^aanUM^ put a petiod to those hostilities by one 
of the most extraordinary tfUlKsjtcorded in'tilO annals of mankind; and 
which does little honour to raff|p(diticBl sagacKY^ther of the English or 
Dutch, if the latter, as is allegM, did not mean it as a veil to their future 
violences. It was agreed, that the Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda, should 
belong in common to the companies of the two nauons; that the English 
should have one-third, and the Dutch two-thirds of the produce, at a fixed 
price; that each, in proportion to their interest, should contribute to the de¬ 
fence of those islands; that this treaty should remain in force twenty years, 
during which the entire trade of India shouid remain equally free to both 
nations, neither of them endeavouring to injure the other by si'pnrate forti¬ 
fications, or clandestine treaties with the natives ; and that all disputes, 
which could not be accommodated by the councils of the dnmpaiiies, should 
be finally settled and determined by the king of Oifeat Britm and the States 
General of the United Pruvinces.(2) ^ „ 

The fate of this treaty was such as might have been espeeted from one 
party or the- other. The avarice of the Di^h prompted them to take ad- 
vantap of the confidential security of the English, ana to plunder the facto¬ 
ries of Lantore and Poleron, after exercising the moat atrocious cruelties on 
the servants of the company. The supineness the EfigUft government 
encouraged them to act the same trnge(iy.accom|wnied witl^ll/W more horrid 
circumstances of barbarity, at Amboy na :(.3) where cun^siena a pretended 
conspiracy were extorted, by tortures at which humanl% shudders, and which 
ought never to be forgot or forgiven by Englishmen. 

In consequence of these unexpected violences, for whidl^ the feeble and 
corrupt administration of James 1. obtained no reparation, the English East- 
India Company were obliged to abandon the Spice-islands to the rapacity of 
the Dutch; and though they were less unfortunate on the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar, the civil wars in which England was involved toward 
the latter part of the reira of Charles 1. and which took Off all attention 
from distpt objects, reduced their affairs to a very low condition. Their 
trade revived during the commonwealth; and Cromwell, on the conclusion 
of the war with Holland, obtained severd stipulations in their favour; but 
whi^ from the confusions that ensued, were never executed. On the ac¬ 
cession of Charles II. they hopedtb recover their consequence in India. But 
that needy and profligate prince, who is said to have betrayed their interests 
to the Dutch for a bribe, prueliy extorted loans from them, at the same time 
that he hurt their trade, by selling licences to interlopers; wd by these 
means reduced them to the brink of ruin. 

The English were more successful in establishing themselves, duisng this 
]^iod, in North America and the West Indies. As early as the year 1496, 
John Cabot, a Venetian mariner, in the service of Henry VII. n^ disco¬ 
vered the Idand of Newfoundland, and sailed along the northern shore of 
thp American continent, from the Gulf of St. Laurence to Cape Florida. 
But no advantage woe taken of these discoveries before the mi^e of the 
r^n of Elizabeth; when the bigotry and ambition of Philip II. roused the 
indignation of all the protestant powers, but more especially of England, and 
l *> elted many bold advraturers to commit hostilities against his subjects in 
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the New World. I^.moet diatin(niishe4of thoae. was a^ Frani^ltibrake; 
who, having aequir^ considerable wealtR' by his ^predjitions agaigst the 
Spaniards in the Isthmiu of Darien, passed with four ahi{>s into the South 
Sm, by the Straits of Magellan, took many rich prizds, and returned to Kng-. 
land, m 1579, bf the Cape of Good Hope.(l) His success awakened the 
avidity of new Myenturers; and the knowledge which was, by these means, 
acquired of the diiSipent parts of thq American continent, suggested to the 
celebrated sir Walw Raleigh the idea of a settlement within the limits of 
those coasts formerly vWted by John Cahp^ 

A company was accordhi^y Ibrmed IkJI 
Ralei^'sma^pidcent promises; a pate4f,s 
furmable to their views, two ships 
Amidas and Arthur Barlow, in 15B4. Th(_ 

Roanoke, in the country now known by the name of North Carolina, of which 
they took formal possession for the crown of England. On their return they 
gave so favourable an account of tlie climate, soil, and temper of the inhabi¬ 
tants, that a colony was established the following year :{9) and Elizabeth, 
in order to encourage the undertaking, honoured the colony with the name 
of VrnciKiA, in allusion to her favourite, but much disputed virtue. 

This settlement, however, never arrived at any dwree of prosperity, and 
was finally abandoned in 1588. From that time to the year 1606, when two 
new companies ^were formed, and a charter granted to each of them by 
James I. no atl^pt appeM to have been made by the English to settle on 
the coast of Ncfth Ameri^ One of the'new companies consisted of adven¬ 
turers residing in (£e city of London, who were desirous of settling towards 
the south, or in what is at present called Virginia; and the other, of adven¬ 
turers belonmng to Plymouth, Bristol, and Exeter, who chose the country 
mure to the North, or what is now called New England. The London Com¬ 
pany immedisil^y fitted ou^ three vessels, under the command of Christopher 
Neu'port, aa|H^’<uid experienced mariner, with a hundred and ten adven¬ 
turers on board, and all manner of'implements for building and agriculture, 
as well as the lieeessayy arms for their defence. After a tedious voyage, and 
manv discontents among the future colonists, their little squadron reached 
the bay of CbeS^ieak. One of the adventuren, in the name of the whole, 
was appointed to treat with the natives, from whom he obtained leave to 
plant a colony on a convenient spot, about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
river Powhatan, by the English called James River. Here they erected a 
slight fort, barricadoed with trunks of trees, and surrounded by a number of 
little huts, to which they gave the name of James Town, in honour of the 
king.(3) Such' wps the uender beginning of the colony of Virginia; which, 
thou^ it had to struggle at first with many difficulties, became, even before 
the Restoration, of very great national consequence. 

The rapid prosperity of Virnnia was chiefly owing to the culture of to¬ 
bacco, its staple commomty, and to the number of royalists that took refuge 
there, in order to escape the tyranny of the parliament. A like cause gave 
population aiKi prosperity to the neighbouring province of Maryland, whose 
staple also is tMMCO. This territory being granted by Charles 1. to Cecilius 
lord Baltimore, a Roman-Catholic nobleman iwhose father, sir George 
Calvert, had sought an asylum in Newfoundland, in order to enjoy the free 
exercise of his relifioa,) be formed the scheme of a settlement, where he 
might not only e^y liberty of conscience himself, but also be enabled to 
grant it to such ofnis friends as should prefer an easy banishment with free¬ 
dom to the conveniences of England, embittered as they then were by the 
sharpness of the laws against sectaries, and the popular odium that hung 
over papists. The proje^ succeeded; the Roman-Cstholim flocked to the 
new settlmnent in great numbers, espedally on the decline of the royal 
cauM ; and Maryland soon became a flourishing coloDy.(4} 
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New Ei>g^,i|Wed ita riw tojipiRHiiltramituioai'^11 aaUI bodjriftiM 

taoit eUthnaituticTuritani, afteTWfiAla known tbeaeitta of Indepoideiito, 
in Older to eroid the eeMritv of the Sagli^^ws eniniit nen-oouhrmity, 
htd takeAnfuge in Hoal^d, soon after tWacceanon^^ Jidnee I. But 
althottrt nblUnd is a cs>untty of the grpatm reIigifl|^S|MlHni> ther did 
not And themselree'tetter satufled tliert than in were tole¬ 

rated indeed, but watche^; their seel began to have d^^rons InnKOon for 
want of opposition, and'^dieing without power or Oonsequenee, uejr grew 
tired of the indolent aecuotlt of their sanctuarv. Thev were denions of 


QRy applied to the Flyinouth Company, for a patent of Mrt of the territory 
includea in their grant. Pleased with this application,, foe company readily 
<wmplied ; and these pious adventurers having made foe necessary prepara¬ 
tions for-their voyage, embarked in one ship, in 1620, to the number of a 
hundred an^twenty arsons, and landed at a place near Cape Cod, where 
foeyfoundow^settlmnfot, to which they gave the name of New Plymouth.(l) 
OthM adventurers, jH|||Utoe complexion, successively foUoweo those ;(2; 
md New Ei^la^^gm^mn fifty years, became a great and populous co- 

cUned tb'awnowled 


dependent governments, which were little in- 
thority of the mother country. ' ^ 


clmed tb'aeknowle^PRBn^thorifo of the mother country. ' %■ 

Besides these lar^ colomes in North America, the English had established 
a colony at Surinam, on the coast of Guiana, in Soufo Afnerica, and taken 
posswon of several of the West-Iqdia islands, «Mjyi4|M seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Barbadoes and St. Christopher’j|^j|Mnk4PMw^^''*^ before the 
conqncst of Jamaica; and the rapid large'and fertile 

island, which hod been much neglected by thflaraMB^ether wifo foe 
improvement of her other plantations in the VWEj|j9DRou gave Endoad 
foe command of foe sugar-trade of Europe.(fiV%l^^y 

foe benefits of this, however, and of h^wh% Oole^tr^, England 
is tBimately indebted to the sagacity of ^ the heaib ofd|Hianponwealfo- 
narliament. They perceived that those subjects, whai mHMwoiis motives, 
tefugetin America, woiitt be lost to the pfont^te, if the ships 
. of foreign poweM were not excluded from the ports of Jto plantations. The 
discussion of that important point, with other political JHmerations, bronrtt 
on the famous Navigation Act, which prohibits all foreign ships, unNM 
under some narticular exceptions, from entering tlw harlupira Of the English 
folonies, and obliges their prineiiMl produce to m exported dlraetly to coun- 
tnes nnder the dominion of England. 

Before this rwuhtion, which was with difficulty submitted to bt soma of 
the colonies, ana always evaded by the fhnatical Snd factious iababitants of 
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Naw Enrim^ttrito^nifta Q•^tonnd thdlr ^oduoe'whitfaeMeerer ther 
tb^t It W tOtfiOMd ^4»wtea|dvMtiu«, andMiuriadwMy 

nutM into ttoirMibonn Aipi of^ SWons.^In eoin^ence<^2& un¬ 
limited freedom, the greeti^rt of their trade.M into the hmiS^ the 
Dot A, wfaqfcby»eeeon of thfiov intereetof moii^in Halland,.Mid ihe zee- 
—port duties, Muld adbrd to hoy ot.the deariM, end sell 
the cfaApM fM ‘ and who edfred upon the profif* of a variety rf rav- 
duetions, which they had neither plant«{ nor pthered.(l) The mvinlton 
M rem^ed this evil; and the English parliament, though aware of' the 
inconveniebees of such a reflation to the oolapies, were not alarmed at its 


shme^Smi 



to the Spanish main, whence large sums were returned in exchange j and as 
it was long before her North American colonies bmn to think of manu¬ 
facturing for themselves, the export thither was great. J Nor voa W 
trade confined merely to America and the EasbgHyv est Indies. Early in 
the sixteentii century she had opened a beneflilB|B^e to Russia, by dis- 
Oewring a passage round the North Cape; anrf^H^igenuity of her manu¬ 
facturers. who now excelled the Flemings, to greater pert of her 

wool used formerly to be sold, insured her a market for her cloths in all the 
ports of the Meditesranean and the Baltic. 

France, thoug^ap^Fjh^t so diatinguislied for her commerce and naval 
power, waa late m tiNSrailiHRMF P^'uianent colony. She had yet no set¬ 
tlement in the ouony of Canada was only in its infancy ; 

her settlementig||HHmpiHMia wefe not formed; and the plantations in Mar- 
tinioo and GuauaNiMAlre very inconsiderable. Nor oad her silk manu¬ 
facture ypt attsjined thgt hbh degree of perfection which afterward rendered 
it so ^re^ pf wealffl.(2) 

Spain eoi jjpu ^'to r^ive annually immense sums from the miilts of 
Mexico aiidriiii. Otiitiguous aettlenmnts and new governments were daily 
formed, and the demand for Europen.goods waa excessive. But as the 
dechne of th^r m a ^f acturea obliged the Spaniards to depend upon foreigners 
for tte supply of uat demand, their wealth became the common property 
of Europe. The industyious manufacturer of every country had hu share; 
and the oonqueitin of the New World found themselves dwindle into the 
factors of England and Holland. 

Such, my oou' ndUp, was the commercial state of Europe, when Lewis 
XIV. assumed the reins of government, and Cfaarlea II. wasAreatored to the 
Mrone of his ancestors. War continued to rage between the Spaniards and 
Porturaese; but, after an ambitious struggle of fwenty-eight years, Bpsin 
wss onliged to acknosrlsdge, Ja 166^ the right of the family of Bragapxa to 
the orewn of Portugal. The rest of Europe waa in peace. 


LETTER XII. 


A 'peMrel Vaam tf Aa Affnn af Emrapt, witk a partUular Accowat of 
*** ^ntaratum'€f Ckarh* II. in 1660, te tkt 

NO 6W M it more in hia power to have^rendoed himself the 

er uspeo^, and his people great, fiouriahing, and hsniy,^an 
ll^ds ngund. Th^ Ead gensioutiy restored him to the nsglkl 
digPwy»ytilhon t ia^osingaty .now limitationB on bin prerogative. But'lMr 
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l*te vloleneet, Bn4t}ie tonent of Uo^ bombed, too Rtroogljr 

damiHMfereted thcMread of popory, imd lurtred of^Mtawry^vay, to 
pemt *auppoaiti«i tbot they w<wd ever tundy tuffer M^treqnn on thdr 
cii^ or relisiooi libertie s ^ daititnte of the tense ofjustfcfcpr of gratitude, 
the improMncetof hit Mpl&ther, the fatal catastropbeirhit father, and 
ten years of oxeluaiDn, ewe, and adversity, were aurely sufficient to have 
tauAt Urn medantion; while the affectionate expressions of loyalty and at¬ 
tachment, .d|Uch every where saluted his ears, demanded hit moat warm 
acknowlaignents. ■ i,, 

. With loyalty, mirth and Htfety returned. That glpom which had so long 
overspread the island, graomlly disappeaiM with those fanatical opinions 
thiit produced it. And if the king had made a proper use of his political 
sitiu^a, and of those natural and acquired talents which be so abundantly 
possessed, he might have held, with a high hand, the balance of Europe, and 
at the same time have restored the English nation (to use the memorable 
words of m^ted Cla^don) to its primitiee temper and integritp ; to “ its 
"old good nHj^rs, its old gooi. humour, and its old good nature." Eut an 
. infatudted dine of governing without control, and also -of changing the 
religion of the two Brit^ kiiwoms, accompanied with a wasteful prudi^ 
lityst||ffiich nothing could supply, lost him by degrees the hearts of his 4|i- 
jecU, as we shall have occasion to see, and insteM of the arbiter of Eun^, 
snafla hw a pensioner of France. 

Chatm*waa thirty years of age when he ascended the throne of bis aii- 
cestars: and, oonsidiering his adverse fortune, and the opportunities he had 
enj^ed of mingling with the world, might have been supposed to be paqt the 
levities of youu and tbeintemperance df appetite. But being endowed with 
a strong constitution and a great dow of spirits, wit^ a manly figure Bn,d ai) 
' engaging manner, animal love was still bis predominant passiun, and amuse¬ 
ment his chief occupation. He was not, however, incapable of application 
to business, nor unacquainted with affairs either foreign or Vomestic; but 
having been accustomed, during dlls qxile,, to live among hltMxiurtiers as a 
companion rather thanamonBrim,lMi|||yedtoindul^, even after bis restora¬ 
tion, in the pleasures of di|engaged^icmty as wefi as unrestrained gal- 
,^try, and hated every thmgthat interfm-ed with thqMHMbourite avocations. 
His example was contagious; a gross sensuality inmited the court; and 
prodigality, debauchery, and irrengion, became the diaracteristics of the 
younger and more fashionable part of the naUon.(l) 

The king himself, who appears to have been litt(e'under the influence of 
either morii gr religious pnndples, conscious of bis oiAi irregularities, could 
easily foigive the (feviations ot othen, and admit an excuse for any eystem 
'of opinion Hence he Bpined-the proflinte by indulgence, at the 8an|p time 
that he diose to flatter, ^ attentions, the pride of religion and virtue, Thie 
acoonflnodatiag character, whiebi ,through fait whole reign wm' Qierlet’i 
chief.euppert,-at fitgri reised the h^est ides of his judgment impfrtia- 
'lily. wlBurat regard to fotmer distinctions, he edMttM'intif^i oouncil 
tho asMt eminent men of sJl ttertiee; the PreeByterians equally with the 
Royalietsahai^ this honoup. Nor wai he leas liflpartial in the durtributlon 
of hodhon. Admiral Montague was not o^ dfwM earl of Sandwidi, and 
Monk duke of Albemarle, promotionsthumli^uvehsMexpibted; but 
Annedey was created earl of Anglesey: Ashley Cooper, kini AtUey; end 
Dendl Hollis, lord Hdlis. , 

Whatever might be the king’s motive Tor cudtijjmidnet, whether a desire 
of lasting popumrity, or merely of serving a temporary pnnoee, it must be 
allowed to nave been truly political, as it oontributed not only to banish the 
remambrsnee of past isuumamties, but to attadi tiie leaden of tho Presby- 
teri^'^irho, bends having a priadpal elpeg-ia the Beetoratioa, were for¬ 
midable by their qaaiben as w^ aa by thflPmperty, aad deelarri enemies 
to the Indepeadeate, aad other republican'Wetariea. But tho ehidoe which 
Charles mem hie miidsten and principal servants awn eepeddly prog- 

<1) Banwt, voL u book iL 
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BOitlMted future E^^aeet andjranqaiUi^, end nve d^ra {deMomto all 
the traeCfrieniU m w oeaittitumn. Sir Edward Hyde, SeatM e^df Cla- 
rendoo, was nra^ lord/ihaDcenor. He had been bred to the law, ^^leaaed 
great talenta, iadefMigable in buaineM, agB^ry fit for t^e plim of 
priine minuter.-The marquia, created duke ^Vnnond, less remarkabte 
for bit talenta than hiacouruvaccompliahmenta, hia honour, and hia fidelity, 
waa conatitutad ateward of the houaehold; the earl of Southampton, a nan 
of abilitiea and integrity, waa appointed lord treaaum, and^Bir Edward 
Nichulaa and Mr. Morrice aecretanea of atate. The aecretariea were both 
men of learning and virtue, but little acquainMI with foreign affaire.(l^ 
Theae miniatera entered into a free and open correapondence with 
leading memben of both houaea; in conaequence of which ihe Contenma 
(as the aaaembly that accompliabed the Reatoration had been hitherto called, 
by being summoned without the king's authority) received the name of a 
parliament. All juridical degrees, passed during tne commonwealth or'pro- 
tectorahip, were affirmed; and an act of indemnity was pasaiivconfbrmable 
to the king's declaration ^m Breda. In that decl^tion C hMfeu had wisely 
referred w exceptions to the parliament, which excluded 8i^ as ffiid any' 
inwediate hand in the late king’a death. Only sii^ the regicides, hcwevei^ 
WBi four others, who had been abettors of their treason, were’exgKfted. 
The rest made their esc^w, were pardoned, or confined in different priijana. 
They all behaved with great firmness, and seemed to consider thnaa|dvea as 
martyrs to their civil and religiona pTin^lea.(8) 

Lambert and Vane, though not imnih^tely concerned in the late Mag's 
deat^ were also attainted. Lambert was paraoneq, in cons^ueace of hia 
submission; but Vane, on account of hia preaumptuous behaviour during his 
tiiali was executed^sW'Tbe same lenity was extended to Scotland ; where 
only the marquia of J tigyl^ god one Guthary, a seditious preacher, were 
executed. Aqtyle's ease was thought peculiariy hard ; but as Guthery had 

C iraonallr incited the'king, as ww as puxsued a conduct subversive of all 
gal apthority, hia fate was lamented qnlfiiy the wildest fanatics.(4) 
Notwithstanding these expiatoty t»0fSices, Charles's government wasjibr 
a time, remarkablyliiild and equitable The-ffijtf measure that excited any 
alarm waC the act Mppiformity. “ > 

Had the conventibh-parliament, from a jealousy of royal power, exacted 
any conffithms from the king, on his restoration, the establishment of the 
Frwbyterion discipline would certainly have been one of them ; not only 
because more favourable to civil libe^ than episcopacy, in the opinion of 
the people, but nuwe conformablo to the theologicdl ideas of thr greater 
number of the members. Mb such stipulation, however, having re-, 
quiredi the church of England hod good reason to expect that the hierarchy 
would, recover its ancient lights, and again appear with undiminished splen¬ 
dour, as weRlw the'monanmy. Charleb^ whora''tiie businedi of reugion 
waa wholly left, though inclined to revive eplacopacy, was at e loss how to 
proceed. The Presbyteriepo, from their repent services, had claims iipon his ' 
gratitude, and the episoopd deigy from thw loyalty and former snmrings, 
in oonsequenoe of their attydimentto the royal cause. Ashe wished to gain 
all portieMliy dte)Uigiii|f1bone,1to conducted himself with great moderation. 
At the same Unit tiiat he restored tiie ejected deigy, and ordered the Lituiv 
gy to be received ^to the chundtee, he idliied a declaration, in which he 
promised. That tiia-bidiaps should all be regular and constant preachers; 
that tliity ahould not ooime (wdinadion, or exorcise any jurisdiction, without 
the advice and amfitstice of ^resbytm, cffiosen by we diocese; that such 
altentiona ihoiild be made in the Idtorgy as would render it ^tally unex- 
wptionahle; and' that, in the nwan tinw, the' eepisCDpal mode of wonhip 
■bculd not M Imp eee d on thoagjM were unwilling to receive it.(^, 

(I) Barost, vol. L bCok ii. 
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8<# wai H>e state of the church at the dusolution of the cohventioo-par* 
Uame'nto which, wliile it gijsrded the le^I righAotf ^ crown, lately m 
videntlr ipvaded, never lost i^ht of the liberty of ue sunMlfhut mainttlh- 
ed the nappy m^ium betwten high prerogative and fleet^us freedom. 
The new parliament was of a very different complexion. 'The royalists, 
seconded by the influence of the crown, had prevailed in most elections. 
Not above wventy members of the Presbyterian party obtained seats in the 
house of o(%mons; and these not being able either to oppose or retard the 
measures of the court, monarchy and episcopacy were now as much exalted 
as they had formerly been depressed. 

An act was immediately passed for the security of the king's person and 
government, containing many severe'clauses; and as the bishops, though 
restored to their spiritual authority, were stil excluded from parliament, in 
consequence of a law passed by Charles I. immediately before the civil wars, 
that'act was now repealed,-and tliey were permitted to resume their seats 
in the house of lords. But what most remarkably manifested the zeal of the 
parliament for the church and monarchy was the Act of Uniformity, and the 
repeal of the Triennial Act. Instead of the exact stipulations of the lat^ter, 
a general clause provided, that parliaments should be interrupted avbve 
three years at most. By the Act of Uniformity it was r^uired, that ever/ 
desman, capable of holding a beneflee, should possess episcopal ordination ; 
diould declare his assent to every thing contained in the Book of Common- 
Pnwm; should tqke tlie oath of innonical obedience, abjure the Solemn 
LeaKe and Covenant, and renounce the principle of taking arms against the 
ki^^VB any pretence whatsoever.(l) 

'llllil was the church reinstated in her former power and splendour; and 
as the dift persecuting laws subsisted in their fuli ngonr, and even new clauses 
of a like nature were now enacted, all the king's promises of toleration and 
indul^rence to tender consciences, in his declaration from Breda, were thereby 
eluded and broken. The more zpaluus of the Presbyterian clergymen, how¬ 
ever, resolved to refuse the subatkiption.'be the consequences what they 
might; though there is no doubt but they flattered themselves, that the 
bishous would not dare to expel so great a number of the most popular 
preachers in the kingdom. But in tliis hope they were deceived. The 
churdi, anticipating the pleasure of retaliation, had made the terms of sub¬ 
scription rigiu, on pur^se to disgust all the scrupulous Prpsbyterians, and 
dtprive4hem of their livings ;(3) and the court beheld, with equal satisfac¬ 
tion and aqmisbment, two thousand of the clei^', in one day, relinquish 
their cures, fhd sacrifice their interest to their rmigious opinions. 

This meaUiire, which united the Protestant dissenters in a common hati^ 
of the churdi, and roused in the church a si>irit of intolerance and plrsecu- 
tion, .was peculiarly impolitic and imprudent, as wdl as violent and unjust; 
more especially as the opportunity seemed fair for taking advMjtage of the 
resentments of the Presbyterians against the republican and to 

draw them, without persecuting the others, by the cords of Wk into the 
pale of the dkurch, instead of driving them back by severe usa^ into their 
aneient confederacies. • A Anall relaxation in the terms of communion would 
certainly have been suffident for that purpose. But the reytT family and 
the Cateolics, whose influence was great at court, had othisr views, with 
whidi the nation was then unacquamted, and which it muM now w our 
husiaess to unfold. 

Charles, during his exile, bid not only imbibed strong priyudices in favour 
qf the Catholic religion, but had even bwn secretly reconciled in foifito the 
church «f Rome.(S) His brother, the duke of Yotk, however, wm a more 
■inoere.coiivwt., James had' zealously adopted all the absuid and pernicious 
nmciples o^fiepeTy; and as he had acquired a great-ascendant ever the 
king, by his talent for business, the severities in the Act of Uniformity had 

p) Par/. Hut. v»l. xsiii. 
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been chiefly (jug^B^ted by him and the earl of Brietol, also a zealqui CaAoUc 
and a favourite at court. jjSenBibte that undieguieed popery coiud claim no 
legal induIgena||jMy inmmed the church-party*against the PreabyAriana: 
they encuuragMnib Presbyteriana to stand out ; and when, in consequence 
of theee artifi^, they aaw ao numerous and popular a body of the clergy 
ejected, they formed the plan of a general toleration, in hopes tliat the hated 
sect of the Catholics might pass unobserved in the crowd, and enjoy the 
same liberty with the rest. 

The king, who had this measure more at heart than could have been ex¬ 
pected from his seeming indifference to all religions, accordingly issued a 
declaration, under pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the Act 
of Uniformity. After mentioning the promises of liberty of conscience con- 
taindd in his declaration from Breda, he added. That although, in the fir..t 

} )lacc, he had been zealous to settle the uniformity of the church of Eng- 
and, which he should ever maintain; yet in regard to the penalties upon 
those who do not* conform thereunto, through scruple of conscience, but 
modestly and without scandal perform their devotions in their own way, he 
should make it his special care, so far as in him lay, without invading the 
freedom of parliameut, to incline the members to- concur with him in fram¬ 
ing such an act fur tbirt^rpose, as iniglit enable him to exercise with more 
universal satisfaction that dispensing power, which he conceived to be inhe¬ 
rent ill liini.(l) The parliament, however, alarmed at the idea of a ditn§t$. 
ing power in the crown, and having a glimpse of the object fur which it 
was to be exercised, came to a resolution. That the indulgence propOled 
would prove must pernicious both to church and state; would open a dpor 
to schism, encourage faction, disturb the public peace, and discredit i^e 
wisdom of the legislature.(8) And the court, having already gained so 
many points, judged it necessary to lay aside fur a time the project of tole¬ 
ration. Ill the mean time the ejected clergymen were prosecuted with un¬ 
relenting rigour; severe laws being enacted, not only against conventicles, 
but against any nun-conforming teacher coming within hve miles of a cor¬ 
poration. 

'Hie Presbyterians in Scotland did not experience more favour than those 
in England. As Charles had made them no-promises before his restoration, 
he resolved to pursue the absurd policy of his father and grandfather, of 
establishing epiacupacy in that kingdom. In this resolution he was confirmed 
by bis antipathy against the Scottish ecclesiastics, on account of the insultq 
which he had received while amongst them. He therefore replied to the 
earl of Lauderdale, with more pertness than judgment, when pressed to 
eetCblish presbytery, that, “ it was not a religion fur a gentleman !” and he 
could nut agree to its farther continuance in Scotland.(3) Such a reason 
might have suited a fop in his dressing-room, or a jolly companion over his 
bottle, but Was very unworthy of the head of a great monarchy. The con- 
^uences ^MM'irn as might have been foreseen. A vast majority of the 
Scottish naiPPrIouked up with horror to the king and his ministers, and ex¬ 
posed themaelvea to the most severe persecutions rather than relinquish 
their form of wor8hip.(4) , 

Certiun political measures conspired with those of religion to diminish 
that popularity which the king had enjoyed at his restoration. His mar¬ 
riage with Catharine of Portugal, to which he was chiefly prompted by the 
largeness of her portion,!5} was by no means agreeable to his subjects, who 
were desirous, above all things, of his marryitw a Protestant princess. The 
sale of Dunkirk to France, in order to supply his prodigality, occasioned 
universaP disgust j(6) and the Dutch war. In which he is said to have eu- 
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Porl.HUt.n\.xx{\l 
(i) Burnet, vol. i. book ii. 

(4) lUd. 

(5) .w re 

Bomir ■ 
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rnnril witli a view of diverting part of the piiriiainentary aide to the supply 
M l^a own profusions, co^ibutra still farther to increase the public dissa¬ 
tisfaction.* The particulvs of tbal war'll must 'flow be our business to re¬ 
late. »A 

The reasons assigned for commencing hostilities agmst the United Pro¬ 
vinces were, the depredations committed hy the subjects of that republic 
upon the Englirii triers in different parts of the world. But, unfortunately 
for Charles, these depredations, though sufficient to call up the keenest re¬ 
sentment, had all preceded the year 1668, when a treaty of league and alli¬ 
ance had been renewed between England and the States. This circum¬ 
stance, however, was overlooked in the general jealousy of the Hollanders ; 
who, by their persevering Industry, us well as by other means, had of late 
greatly hurt the foreign trade of the English merchants. The king was 
resolved on a war, from which, in consequence of bis superior naval force, 
he hoped to derive vast advantages: and being warmly seconded in his 
views oy the city and parliament, sir Robert Holmes was secretly dispatched 
with a squadron to the coast of Africa; where he not only expelled the 
Dutch from Cape Corse, to which the English had some pretensions, but 
seized their settlements of Cape Verde and the isle of Goree, together with 
several trading vessels. Anotner squadron sailed soon after to North Ame¬ 
rica, with three hundred men on board, under the command of sir Richard 
Nicholas, who took possession of the Dutch settlement of Nova Belgia, af¬ 
terward called New York, in honour of the duke, who had obtained a grant 
of it from his brother.! 1) ' 

Since the death of William II. prince of Orange, who attempted, as we 
have already seen, to encroach on the liberties of the republic of Holland, 
the Dutch, conformable to their perpetual edict, had elected no stadtholder. 
The government had continued wholly in the hands of the Louvestein, or 
violent republican party, who were declared enemies against the house of 
Orange. This state of the affairs of the United Provinces could not be very 

X eeable to the king of England, who must naturally desire to see his ne- 
!W, William III. reinstated in that authority possessed by his ancestors, 
he is even suspected of a design, in conjunction with his brother, of ren¬ 
dering, the young prince absolute, and bringing the States to a dependence 
on England. It is at least certain, that the famous John de Wit, pension- 
aiy of Holland, who was the soul of the republican party, and vested with 
almost dictatorial powers, afraid of some such design, had, soon afterthe R^ 
toration, entered into close alliance with France.^S) This has since been 
thought bad policy : and it_ must be owned, that de Wit's antipathy against 
the ramily of Orange led him into measures not always advantageous to his 
country; but it ought at the same time to be rememMred, that neither the 
genius of Lewis XlV. nor the resources of the French monarchy were then 
known. 

De Wit, equally distinguished by his masTianimity, ability, and integrity; 
and who knew how to blend the moderate deportment Of the private citizen 
with the dignity of the minister of state—de Wit, who had laid it down us 
a maxim, that no indepeqdent state ought ever tamely to suffer any breach 
of equity from another, whatever their disparity in force, when informed 
of the hostilities' of England, did not hesitate a moment how. to act. He 
immediately sent orders to de Ruyter, who was cruising with a fleet in the 
Mediterranean, for thffpurpose of chartising the piraticu states of Barbary, 
to sail toward the coast of Guinea, and put the Hollanders again in posses¬ 
sion of those settlements from which they had been violently expelled 'The 

its detriment to tbs nation. The charge of msintlfeitig ^at foRrass was verr great, 
and the bcuent arising from it small, ft had then no harbour to receive resseis M bur- 
d«n; Kod Lewii XlV. who wm a judge of euch ftcquitiiionis ond^bo tint mMe it o 
good Beo-porL thought he hul mnde a herd bargein, when be poid i&w huodred tbou* 
■and poiiiidt for it. IXBttndei* Letten, 

,(1) KingJume9'$ Memoirs. Tbit Urrttonr, m lying within the line of the Engliih 
ditcoveriet, had been formerlp granted by JAniei 1. to the earl of Stirliiif $ but it biui 
never been plniiteds encept hy thellutrb. 

UMiifhge. Temple. Burnet. 
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Dutch admiral, who had a considerable bodv of land farces on board, j^oo* 
vered all the conqueata of the Eiyplish on the c«i|t of Africa, except Cape 
Corse castle. H^ven dispossessed them of some of their old settlements; 
and sailing for .Amrioa, he insulted Barbadoes, committed hostilitiea on 
Lung Island, and took a considerable number of ghip8.(l) 

A deolaration of war was the consequence of these mutual hostilitiea and 
both sides prepared for the most vigorous exertions of their naval strength. 
By the prudent management of de Wit, a spirit of union was preserved 
among the States; great sums were levied; and a navy, composed of larger 
ships than the Dutch had ever before sent to sea, was speedily equipped. 
Charles, who was perfectly acquainted with naval architecture, went himself 
from port _ to port, inspecting the dock-yards, and hastening the prepara¬ 
tions Sailors flocked from, all quarters; and James duke of York, the 
king's brother, who had been originally designed for the head of the navy, 
and was now lord high-admiral of England, put to sea with a fleet of an 
hundred sail, besides fire-ships and bomb-ketches, and stood for the coast of 
Holland. Prince Rupert and the earl of Sandwich commanded under him. 
The Dutch fleet, of at least equal force, was commanded by Admir^ Op- 
dam, in conjunction with Evertson and young Tromp, sou to the famous 
admiral of that name, killed in the former war. 'iriey declined nut the 
combat. The sea was smooth, and not a cloud to be seen in the sky. The 
duke of York, in the royal Charles, bore down upon Opdam, and a furious 
battle began. The contest was continued fur four hours u ith great obsti¬ 
nacy : length Opdam's ship blew up; and the Dutch, discouraged by the 
awful late of their admiral and his gallant crew, fled toward the Texel.(2) 
They lost near thirty ships, and their whole fleet might have been sunk 
or taken, had the English made a proper use of their victory. But unfor¬ 
tunately about midnight, orders were given to shorten sail ;(3) so that, at 
niurniiig, no hopes ot overtjiking the enemy remained. And thus was ne¬ 
glected an opjKirtunity of destroying the naval force of the Dutch, which 
never returned in this, or in imy su'cceeding war. The English lost only one 
ship. 

The joy arising trom the duke of York's naval victory, so highly extolled 
by the adherents of the court, was much diminished by the breaking out of 
the jilagiie, which carried off near an hundred thousand persons in London 
in one year. The melancholy apprehensions occasioned by this calamity, 
added to the horrors of war, were increased by the prospect of new enemies. 
Lewis XIV. was obliged to assist the Dutch, in consequence of his alliance 
with de Wit and the States; and the king of Denmark, who was jealous of 
the naval power of England, engaged to furnish thirty ships in su]>putt of 
the same cause, fur an annual sulnidy of fifteen hundred thous.'indcruwn8.(4) 
De Wit, however, who was now blamed as the author of the war, did not 
trust to these alliances. He not only forwarded the naval preparations, but 
went on board the fleet himself; and so extensive was his genius, that he soon 
became as much master of sea affairs, as if he had been bred to them 
from his infancy. By his oourage and capacity, he quickly remedied all the 
disorders occasioned by the late misfortune; infustti new confidence into his 
party, and revived the dediiiing valour of his countrymen.(5) 


0) Temple. Burned. 

(t) ... 

(9) Tbete order* were (teen bv one Brouker, & icentleiuan of tbe duke • bedcbeiaber 
while hie muter wu uleep, and without hie authority, if webeiieeethe royal mcnio- 
nalist; and bie behaviour during tbe action leavet iia no room to etippoee he could he 
afraid of a beaten a^ dyiOK enemi!;. But it ie iievertbeleu well known, that the ettuie 
man mav be a bero al^ooii, hod «4Wward at niidniKht. In a word, it hislily improlmbie 
pill«ker tliould dare to give each orders of biiiiself; and although we know iiotniiM 



boait^he duke'e ihip. 
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■ In order to balance so flirmidab^ combination, Cberles attempted, but 
without euccesa, to negotiate an IWbnof^'th Spain. Conwioua, nowever, 
that Lewie could h a^n o eerioua putpoae^ exalting the power of Holland, 
an d eirAe d with reMi Buccees, he was not alarmed at the number of hie 
euernml^ though shore was host^ to the English seamen, ^m the 
extremity of Norway to the coast of^Bayonne. A formidable gjlMt of 
seventy-eight sail of the line, commanded by the duke of AlbMmm and 
prinoe Rupert, seemed to justify the confidence of the king. Snft unfortu¬ 
nately this force was divided in the moment of danger. It having been re- 
mrU^ that the duke of Beaufort had entered the Channel, witii a Frencii 
flMt of forty Bul, prince Rurart was detached with twenty sail to oppose 
him. Meanwhile the Dutch fleet, to the number of ninety soil, coipmanded 
by de Ruyter and Tromp, had put to sea; and Albemarle, notwithstanding 
his inferiority, rashly sought an engwement.(l) But his valour atoned few 
his temerity. The battle that ensued was one of the most memorable in the 
annals of mankind ; whether «• consider its duration, or the dmperate 
courage with which it was fun||te 

Four days did the combat 2^, without any appearance of valour slack¬ 
ening on either side. The Dutch Imd the ad—*—-’ ' 

day ; yet Albemarle, in engaginj 
his former renown. Two Dutch 


-- .j ..Mwsna oassvn- 

. _ . e advantage m the action of the Hr^t 
I Ruvter, had showed himself worthy of 
...a .v.ii.ct iciiunii. X nu xxuxuu miinirais were slain, and three English sliips 
taken. One Dutch ship was burnt. Darkness parted the combatants. Next 
morning the battle was renewed yith redoubled fierceness; and the Dutch 
were ready to give way, whMJSiey were reinforced with sixteen capital ships. 
The English now found most heroic valour cannot wunterbalance 

the superiority of numbers, against an enemy not defective elner in courage 
or conduct. Albemarle, however, would yield to nothing but the interposi¬ 
tion of night; and, although he htui lost no ships in this second action, he 
found his fo^ so much weakened, that he resolved to take advantage of the 
^rkness ani^tire. But the-vigilanee of the enemy, and the shattered con¬ 
dition of his fleet, prevented him from fully executing, his design. Before 
turning, however, he was able to make some way; and it was four in the 
afternoon before de Kuyter could come up with him. His disabled diips 
were ordered to make all the sail possible, and keep a-head, while he himself 
closed the rear with sixteen of the most entire, and presented an undaunted 
^untenunce to the Hollanders. Determined to perish sooner than to strike, 
he prepared to renew the action. But us he was sensible the probability of 
access was against him, he declared to the earl ofOssory, son of the duke of 
Omond, who ate then on board with him, his intention to blow up his ship 
rather than falt'li.to the hands of the enemy: and that gallant youth uu- 
plauded the dcaperate resolution. But fortune rescued both from such a vio¬ 
lent death, at the same time that it saved the EnglM navy. A fleet being 
descried before the action was renewed, susppnM fM* time resbained the 
rw of the combatants. One party concluded duke of Beaufort, 

the other pririce Rdpert, and both rent the sky l lilPlUl dhouts. At length, 
to the unspeakable yoy ^f tte Ea^, it was MlWatod to be the prince. 
Night prevents an iramediata muMra] of tiio' oMmIp Iwi next momuw the 
battle raged with mim intenseness than ever. Tlirough the whole fonrtii 
day the contest remdiied doubtful; end toward evening both fleets, as if 
weary of carnal retired under a thick % to their respective harbours.(S) 
But the English ^irals were men of too high velour to be eetisfied with 
less then victory. While they sent the disable d whin s to difil^nt docks to 
bo netted, they remained on board their giig||Ke whole fleet was soon 
nady to put to sea, and a new eiwagement wgHHMy ttMght. Nor was it 
long denW them, ^yter and Tron^, wiailltch fleet, coneieting of 
about eighty sail, had posted themselves at tlfe^uth of the Thames, in 
hopes of being joined by a French squadron, ini of riding triumphant in the 
Loanael. There they were descried by the Ergiish fleet atider prince Hu* 

fiA. CcnliH. o/Bakrr. i 

(91 fissnage, Clateniion. Heath. 9* 
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pert and Albemarle. 1 he force on bo^l^ides iw nearly equal. The Dutch 
tore toward the coast of Holland., but Mre cloady pursued. At length they 
formed themselves in older oC^ttlsrand a terrible conflict ensiled. Sir 
Thomas Allen, who commandeFthe Enj^lish whit^jtemiidron, attacked the 
Dutch von with irresistible fury, and killed the jISfi admirals4i^ com* 
maadH it... Tromp engwed, an^efeated sir Jeremy Smith, adm^l of the 
blu^^t unfortunately fsr his countrymen, by pursuing too eagerl.y, he was 
utterly sewated from the Dutch centre, where his assistance was much 
wanted. Meanwhile de Ruyter, who occupied that dangerous station, main¬ 
tained with equal conduct and courage the combat against the centre of the 
English fleet, commanded by Rupert add Albemarle. Overpowered by 
numbers, his high spirit was at last obliged to submit to a retreat, which he 
conducted with the ^eatest ability; yet could he not help exclaiming, in the 
agony of lus heart, “ My God ! what a wretch am I, to be compelled to sub- 
“ mit to this disgrace !—Among so many tliousaiid bullets, is there not one 
" to put an end to my miserable life ?" Tromp too, after all his success, was 
oldiged to yield to the combined efforts the English red and blue squa- 
drons.(l) ^ 

Though the loss sustained by the Dutchin tiiis ciig.-igement wms not very 
considerable, it cK^casioned great GonstBrnatioii among the provinces. The 
defeat of their fleet flUed them with'We most melancholy apprehensions. 
Some of these were soon realised. The English, now absolute masters of 
the sea, rode in triumph along the coast, and insulted the Hollanders in 
their Inrbuurs. A squadron, under sir*Rotagt Holmes, entered the road of 
Vlie, and buegt two men of war and a hundo^ond forty rich merchantmen, 
together w-m the large village of Brandaris; the whole damage bdlng com¬ 
puted at sevend millions sterling.(ii) 

The situation of dc Wit w'as now truly critical. The Dutch merchants, 
uniting themselves with the Orange faction, violently exclaimed against an 
administration, which, as they pretended, had brought disg|)tuu and ruin on 
thair country. But the Arm and intrepid mind of de Wit supported him 
under all his dilBculties and distresses. Having quieted the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand, he gave himself little trouble about the murmurs of 
the rest, as they contributed but little toward the public expense. The fleet 
of tlio republic was refitted in an incredibly short time, and again sent to 
sea under de Ruyter; and the king of France, though pleased to see Eng¬ 
land and Holland weakening each other's naval force, hastened the sailing 
of the duke of Beaufort, lest a second defeat should oblige his friend de 
Wit to abandon his dangerous station.! 3) Such a def^ would certiunly 
have happened to one, if not to both fleets, had not a violent storm obliged 
prince Rupert to retire into St. Helen’s. While he remained there, r^ 
pairing the damage* lie had sustained, de Ruyter, who had taken shelter in 
the rood of Boultw^, returned home with his fleet in a sickly condition, 
’rhe duke of Biii^miB^^llo come too late to form a junction with the Dutch 
admiral, passeiliS^MM'eml down the Channel without being observed by 
the English fleet; oB^iewis XIV. anxious for the safety of Ids infant navy, 
which he hod reared trilh much care and inddetryl dispatched orders to Beau¬ 
fort to make the best of his way toDrest.(4) . _ - 

The same storm which, by sea, prevented prince Rupert from annoying 
the French and Dutch fleets, promoted a dreadful calamity on land. A fire 
broke out, at one in the morning, in a baker’s shop near London-bridge, 
and had acquired great force berore it was observM. The neighbouring 
houses were chiefly eSBi/eei of wood; the weather had long been remark¬ 
ably dry; the iBtreJ^BIn narrow, and the wind blew violently from the 
east! so that the fladHijltrrad rapidly from house to house, and from street 
to street, till the whoIS'dily wosifl a h'laae. Terror and consternation seizM 
on the distracted inhabitqtifr. *lto considered the conflagration, so fast fol- 
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low)||[ Iba league, aa aucfher viaitttion from Heaven, on aocomif of flio 
crimes of the cuuH; or as a conspira^ of the papists, m coigunction with 
France, for the extirpation'of aiH true religion. Suspicions even extended 
to the royal faraily.(iy Three nights and three days did the dames rage 
with inereasing fury; m the fourth day, t^ wind filing, the fire ceased in 
a manner as wonderful as its progress. Of Twenty-six wards, into which the 
city was divided, fifteen were burnt down j four hundred street and lanes, 
and thirteen thousand houses were destroys.(2) But this calamity, though 
severely felt at the time, has eventually contributed to the health, safety, and 
future conveniency of the inhabitants of London, by the judickius method 
observed in constructing the new buildings ;(3) and, what is truly remark¬ 
able, it does not appear that, during the whole conflagration, one life was 
lost either by fire or otherwise. 

Though the most judicious historians leave us no room to suppose that 
either tlie Catholics or the court had any concern in the fire of London, the 
very suspicion of such a conspiracy is a proof of the jealout^ entertained of 
the’mcasures of government. This jealousy was chiefly occasioned by the 
severities exercised agiiinstthe Presbyterians and other nun-uonfurmists, who 
still composed the majoritv of tlie people of England; and by the secret 
favour shewn to the Catholics, wlio, tliough proscribed by many laws, sel¬ 
dom felt the rigour of any. 

The non-conformists in Scotland were, if possible, still more harshly 
treated. In cun.scquence of the intipduction of episcojaicy, a mode of wor¬ 
ship extremely obnoxious to the great body of tlie Snittisli nation, three 
hundred and fifty parish churches had been at once declared vacant. New 
ministers were sought fur all over the kingdom, and the cliurches filled with 
men of tlie most abandoned characters. No candidate was so ignorant or 
vicious as to be rejected. Tlie people, who were c.ttrcmoly devoted to their 
former teachers (men remarkable for tlic austerity of their manners and 
their fervour in preaching), could not conceal their indignation against these 
intraders, whose debaucheries filled tlicni with horror. They followed the 
ejected elergvmen to the woods and mountains, wliere mnltiliidcs assembled 
to listen to their pious discourses ; and wliile this pleasure was allow ed them, 
they discovered no symptoms of sedition. But when the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, which was wholly under the influence of the court, framed a law 
against conventicles, similar to that severe act passed in England, the peo¬ 
ple took the alarm;—and the cmelties and oppressions, exercised in eiuorc- 
mg this law, at last roused them to rebellion.(«) 

The inhabitantssof the western counties, where religious zeal has always 
been more ardent than in any other part of Scotland, rose in arms, to the 
number of two thousand, and renewed the Covenant. They conducted 
themselves, however, in a Iiarmless and inofliensive manner, committing no 
kind of violence, nor extorting any thing by force ; they publish^ s 
manifesto, in which they professed their loyalty and submiHton to the king, 
and only desired the re-establishment of Presbytery and iBeir former minis¬ 
ters. As most of the gentlemen of their party in the M’'est had been con¬ 
fined on snspicion of an ilisurrection, they marched toward Edinburgh, in 
hopes of beii^ joined by some men of niic; but finding themselves deceived, 
many dispersed, and tne rest were marching back to their own cuuntiy, 
when they were attacked by the kin^t farces, and routed at Pentland Hilu. 
A ronsiderable number of prisoners were taken, and treated with great se¬ 
verity: ten were hsnp;ed on one gibbet at Edinburgh, and thirty-live before 
tfaehr own doors, in different parts of the oountry.(5) 

Cl) Burnet, book ii. 

W King t Mrm. CtarcndmC t Life, Burnet, ubi sup. 

(S) The streeu were not oiilp mede wider, and more regular rhan formerly, but the 
bouses were formed of less combustible materials, the use uftath and plaster buinc 
prohibited. , 

(4) Not only such as frequented conventicles were punished to the utmost rifour of 
tbn Im, but when it was found that the bead of any family did Dot regulvlygo to 
churcb, soldiers were quartered upon bUn.lill hepaid adueatCendsIrce. Bariiut,boukii. 

(i) Biwnet, vol. i. book ii. 
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411 theM might have saved their lives, if they would either hg#e re¬ 
nounced the Covenant or disrovered any of their associates; bu|, though 
mostljr persons of mean condition, they adhered inviolably to their faitli 
and friendship. Maccail, one of t^ir teachers, supposed to have been deep 
in the secrets of his party, waajut to the torture, m order to extort a con¬ 
fession, blit without effect. HI bore his sufferings with great constancy ■ 
and expiring under them, seemed to depart in a transport of joy. “ Fare- 
"well sun, moon, and stars," said he;—“farewell kindred and friends- 
“ farewell weak and frail body; farewell world and time: welcome eternity 
“ welcoipe angels and saints, welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome 
" God the judge of all r'(l) These words he uttered with a voice and man¬ 
ner that made a great impression upon all that heard him, and contributed 
not a little to inwme tlic zeal of his partisans. Conventicles continued to 
be attended in defiance of all the rigours of government, though these were 
extended to a d^ee of severity that was disgraceful to humanity. 

The state of Ireland was no less deplorable than that of Scotland ; but 
the miseries of the Irish proceeded from other causes. Tliose it must now 
be our business to trace. 

Cromwell haring expelled, without distinction, all the native Irish from 
their tliree principal provinces, Munster, Leinster, and Ulster, Iiad confined 
them to Connaught and the county of Clare. And although those who had 
thus been expelled were generally Catholics, many of them were altogether 
innocent of the massacre which had djawn so much odium on their country¬ 
men of tliat religion. Several Protestapts too, and the duke of Ormond 
among the rest, who had uniformly opposed the Irish rebellion, were also at¬ 
taints, liecause they had afterward embraced the king's cause against the 
parliament. To all these unhappy sufferers, some relief seemed due after 
the Restoration; but the difficulty was, how to find the means of redressing 
such great and extensive grievances. 

The most valuable lands in Ireland had been already measured out and 
divided, either among the adventurers who had lent money to the parliament 
for the suppression of the popish conspiraey, or among the soldiers wlm had 
accomplished that business. These men could not be dispossessed; because 
they were the most (lowerful, and only armed part of the inhabitants of 
Ireland ; hecanse it was necessary to favour them, in order to support the 
Protestant and English interest in that kingdom ; and wcause they had ge¬ 
nerally, with .seeming ze.il and idarrity, roiicurred in the king’s Restoration. 
Charles, therefore, issued a proclamation, in which he promised to maintain 
their settlement: and lie at the same time engaged to yield redress to the 
innocent suffervrB.(2) 

There was a considerable quantity of land still undivided in Ireland; and 
from this and other funds, it was thought possible for the king ta fulffi his 
eng^ements, if^out disturbing the present landholders. A Court of 
Claims was aanrffiugly erected, consistmg altogether of English commis¬ 
sioners, who >no connection with any of the parties into which Ireland 
was divided; and the duke of Ormond, being supposed the only person 
whose prudence and justice could compose such during interests, was created 
lord-lieutenant. The number of«olsims presented spread universal anxiety 
and alarm; but after a temporary' ferment, all parties seemed willing to abate 
somewhat their pretensions, m order to obtain stability. Ormond inter¬ 
posed his anthority to that purpose. The soldiers and ^venturers agreed 
to relinquish a fourth of their possessions: all those who had been attainted 
on account of their adherence to the king, were restor^, and some of the 
innocent Catholics.(3) 

In coasequence of this settlement, Ireland began to acquire a degree of 
composure, when it was disturbed by an impolitic act, passed by the Eng- 
ish parliament, {pohibiting Uie importation of Irish cattle into E n g la nd . 

0) Rurast, voL I. book ii, 

W M*?^id ^Ormond, vul. ii. Huaie, rol. vii. 
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Ormond remonetriited Btronriy against that law. He said, that the, trade 
then carried on between En^nd and Ireland was extremely to the advan¬ 
tage of the'former kingdom, which received only provisions, or rude mate- 
rids, in return for every species of manufacture j that if the cattle of Ire¬ 
land were prohibited, the inhabitants of that island had no other commodity 
with which they could pay England for their importations, and must there¬ 
fore have recourse to other nations for a supply ; that the Mustrious part of 
the inhabitants of England, if deprived of Irish provisions, which made 
living cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby 
render their manufactures too dear to be exported with advantage to foreign 
markets.(l) 

The king was so well convinced of the force* of these arguments that he 
used all his interest to oppose the bill, and declared that be could not give 
his assent to it with a safe conscience. But the commons were obstinate, 
and Charles was in want of supply : he was therefore impelled by his fears of 
a refusal, to pass it into a law.(2) The event, however, justified the reason¬ 
ing of Ormond. This severe law brought great distress upon Ireland for a 
time; but it has proved in the issue beneficial to that kin^om, and hurtful 
to England, by obliging the Irish to apply with more Industry to manufac¬ 
tures, and to cultivate a commercial correspondence with France. 

These grievances and discontents in all the three kingdoms, and the little 
success in a war from which the greatest advantages were expected, induced 
the king to turn his thoughts towardsrpeace. The Dutch, whose trade had 
suffered extremely, were no less disposed to such a measure; and after soma 
ineffectual conferences, held in the queen-mother's apartments at Paris, it 
was aneed to transfer the n^ociation to Breda. The English ambassadors, 
lord Hollis and Henry Coventry, immediately desired, that a suspension of 
hostilities should be agreed to, until several claims could be adjusted ; 
but this proposal, seemii^ly so naturm, was rejected through the isAuence 
of the penetrating de Wit. That able and active minister, perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the characters of the contending princes, and with the situa¬ 
tion of affairs in Europe, had discovered an opportunity of striking a blow, 
which might at once restora to the Dutch the honour lost during the war, 
and severely revenge those injuries which be ascribed to the wanton ambition 
and injustice of the English monarcb.(3) 

The expense of the naval armaments of England had been so great, that 
Charles had not hitherto been able to convert to bis own use any of the money 
granted hinj by parliament.^ He therefore resolved to save, as far as possible, 
the last supply of one million ei^ht hundred thousand pounds, for Ue pay¬ 
ment of his debts. This sum, which was thought by his wisest ministers too 
small to enable him to carry on the war with vigour, afforded the profuse 
and needy monarch a pretence for laying up his first and second rate ships. 
Nor did that measure appear highly reprehensible, as the immediate pros¬ 
pect of peace seemed sufficient to free the king from all ^prehensions of 
danger from his enemies.' But de Wit, who was informed of this supine se¬ 
curity, protracted the negotiations at Breda, and hastened the naval prepara¬ 
tions of Holland. The Dutch fleet, under de Ruyter, took possession of the 
mouth of the Thames; while a squadron commanded by Van Ghent, assisted 
by* an east wind and a spring tide, after reducing Sheerness, broke a chain' 
whi^ had been drawn across the river Medway, and destroyed three ships 
stationed to guard it; advanced as far as Chatham, and burned the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, all first rates, and carried off 
the hull of the Royal Charle8.(4) 

The destruction of the ships at Chatham drew the city of London into the 
utmost consternation. It was apprehended the Dutch would next sail up 


n) Carte, nbi > 0 ?. 

(S) Part. Hut, vol. niii. 

(8) Baanege. ' 

W ^farindon’t Li/e. King James's Mem, Captain Doaglaa, who command^ on 
buarq tue Royal Oak. perished in the flames, though he had an easy opportanity of 
escaping. Never was it knon-n,” said he, *' that a Douglas quitted nis post without 
“orders!" Temple,vol.ii. 
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the Thames, and that they mieht cariy their hoBtUitiee even aa far w London* 
bridge. Nine ships were sui^ at Woolwich, five at BlackwaJl; ^tforma 
were built in many places, furnished with artillery; the country was armed, 
and the train-bands of the city were called out. These precautions, and the 
difficult navi^tion of the Thames, induced de Ruyter to steer his course to 
the westward. He mode a fruitless attempt upon Portsmouth, and also on 
Plymouth ; he returned to the mouth of the Thames, where he was not more 
successful; but he rode triumphant in the Channel for several weeks, and 
spread universal alarm along the coa8t.(I) 

These fears, however, were soon dispelled by the signinp^ of the treaty at 
Breda. In order to facilitate that measure, so necessary ui bis present dis¬ 
tressed situation, Charles haA instructed his ambassadors to recede from 
those demands which had hitherto obstructed the negociation. No mention 
was now made of the restitution of the island of Polerone in the East Indies, 
which had formerly been insisted on ; nor was any satisfaction required for 
those depredations, which bad been assigned as the cause of the war. Eng¬ 
land, however, retained possession of New York; and the English settle¬ 
ment of Surinam, which had been reduced by the Dutch, was ceded to l^e 
republic.(2) 

But this pacification, though it removed the apprehensions of danger, by 
no means quieted the discontents of the people. All men of spirit were ^ed 
with indication at the improvidence of government, and at the avarice, 
meanness, and prodigality of the king^whu, in order to procure money to 
squander upon his pleasures, had left his kinConi exposed to insult and dis¬ 
grace. In a word, the ^^meful conclusion of the Dutch war totally dispelled 
tliut delirium of joy which had been occasioned by the Restoration ; and the 
people, as if awaking from a dream, wondered why they had been pleased. 

Charles, who, amid all his dissipatiunB,.pussessed and even employed a con- 
siderable'^aro of political sagacity, as well as address, resolvedfto attempt 
the recovery of his popularity, by sacrificing his minister to the national re¬ 
sentment. The plan in part succeeded, as it seemed to indicate a change of 
measures, at the same time that it presented a grateful offering to an offended 
people. 

Inough the earl of Clarendon had for some time lost the confidence of his 
sovereign, by the austerity of his manners and the severity of his remon¬ 
strances, he was still considered by the public as the head of the cabinet, and 
regarded as the author of every unpopular measure since the Restoration. 
The king’s marriage, in which he had merely acquiesced ; the sale of Dun¬ 
kirk, to which he had only given his assent, us one of the council; the Dutcti 
war which he bad opposed ; and all the persecuting laws against the different 
sectaries, were universally ascribed to him. The Catholics knew him to be 
the declared enemy of their principles, both civil and religious: so that he 
was exposed, one way or other, to the hatred of every party in the nation. 
This general odiwiB afforded the king a pretence fur depriving him of tlie 
seals, and dismissing him from his councils; and the parliament, to whom 
Charles ungenerously gave the hint, first impeiiched, and then banished 
him.(3) Conscious of his own innocence, and unwilling to disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of the state, the chancellor made no defence, but quietly submitted 
to bis sentence. And this cruel treatment of so good a minister, by a kind 
of tacit combination of prince and paople, is a striking example of the ingra¬ 
titude of the one, and of the ignorance and injustice of the other; for if 
Clarendon was not a great, he was at least an upright, and even an able 
statesman. He was, to use the words of his friend Southampton, a true 
“ Protestant, and an honest Englishmanequally attentive to the p'ust 
prerogatives of the crovrti, and to the constitutional liberties of the sub^^, 
whatever errors he might be guilty of either in foreign or domestic politics. 

The king's next measure, namely the Triple Alliance, was no less popular, 

(I) CUreHdoM’t Life, King Japut’s Mem. 

(91 Clarendon, ubi rap. 

(8) XiHt Jamn’e Memiiire. Charendon'e Life. 
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uid mme dewmag of proiM. But before I ipeeic of tbat aUience, we nwet 
take a vikw of tbe state of France and Spain. 

Lewie XIV. who assumed the reins of goTemoient nearly at the same tune 
that Charles IL was restored to the Uirooe of Ids ancestors, possessed every 
quaUty Aat could flatter the pride, or conciliate the affections of a vain- 
morious people. The manly l^uty of hif Jtea^^tn which he surpassed all 
his couctiars, Whs embellished with a noble 8&^'|he dignity of his behaviour 
was tempered with affability and politeness; and if he was not the neatest 
king, he was at least, to use the words of my lord Bolingbroke, *' Me best 
“ actor of majesty that ever filled a throne.”(l) Addicted to pleasure, but 
decent even in his sensualities, he set an example of ele^al^ gmlantry to his 
subjects; while he elated their vanity, and gr^ified their passion for shew, 
by the magnificence of his palaces and the splendour of his public entertain¬ 
ments. Though illiterate himself, he was a munificent patron of learning 
and the polite arts; sod men of genius, not only in his own kingdom, but 
all over Europe, experienced the fostering influence of his liberality. 

Baxzled with the lustre of so many shining qualities, and proud to parti¬ 
cipate in the glory of their young sovereign, the French nation submitted 
without murmuring to the most violent stretches of arbitrary power. This 
submissive byalty, combined with the ambition of the prince, the industry 
and inanity of the people, and her own internal tranquillity, made France,' 
whidihad long been distracted by domestic factions, and overshadowed by 
the grandeur of the Spanish monarchy, now appear truly formidable to the 
neigUouring kingdoms. Colbert, ah able and active minister, had put the 
finances into exc^ent order; enormous sums were ||used for the public ser¬ 
vice ; a navy was created, and a great standing army stipported, without bemg 
.felt by that proulous and extensive kingdom. 

Conscipus of his power and his lesources, the French monarch had early 
gpven smliptoms of that haughty spirit, that restless ambition, and insatiable 
thirst or^ory, which so long disturbed the peace of Europe. ^ quarrel 
having happened, in London, between the French and Spanisn ambas^ors, 
on account of their claims to precedency, jlewie threatened to commence 
hostilities, unless the superiority of his crown was acknowle^ed; and was 
not satisfied till the court of Madrid sent a solemn embassy to Fms, and pro¬ 
mised never more to revive such daims. His treatment of the pope was 
still more arrogant. Crequi, the Frendi ambassador at Rome, having met 
with an affront from the guards of Alexander Vll. that poqtiff was obliged 
to punidi the offenders, to send his nephew into France to ask pardon, and 
to allow a pillar to be erOcted in Rome itself, us a monument of bis own hu¬ 
miliation. Nor did England escape experiencing the lofty spirit of Lewis. 
He refused to pay the honours of the ; 'and prepared himself with such 
vigour for resistance, that the too easy Charles fudged it prudent to desist 
from his pretensions. “ The king of England,’'^said be, to his ambassador 
d'Estrades, “ may know the amount (ff my force, but he knows not the 
“ elevation of my mind. Every diigg appears to me contemptible in com- 
“ p^son of glo^."(2]| , , 

These were strong indications of the character of the French monarch; 
but theflrst measure that gave general alarm was the invasion of the Spa¬ 
nish Netherlands. 

Though Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyreni^, bad solemnly renounced 
all title to the succession of any part of the Spanirii dominions, which might 
occur in oonseq^nee of his marriage with the infanta Maria Theresa, he 
•had still kept in view, as a favourite object, the eventual succession to the 
whole of that medarchy; and on the ^th of his father-in-law, Philip IV. 
he retracted hk renuncution, and pretended that natural rigfati, depending 
«n Mood and ojccassian, oeuld not be annihilate by any extorted deed or 
oontraqt. Philip had left a son, Charles II. of Spain, a sickly infant, whose 
death was daily expected ; but as the queen of France was the offspring of a 


(1) Ltttmon the Study and Uk of UUtory, 
D Lelttri, 
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prior mrriaigC!, riie Irid didm to d considerable province of the BpantA mo¬ 
narchy, to the eEClusioA even of her brother. This claim was founded on a 
custom in some parts of Brabant, where a female of a first raarri^^b was 
preferred to a male of a second, in the succession to private inheritance ; 
and from which Lewis inferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the 
sovereignty of that importmt wchy. 

Sud an ambitious claim to be adjusted bv military force than 

by argument; and, in that Kind of dispute, the king of France was sensible 
of his superiority. He had on^ to contend with a weak woman, Mary Anne 
of Austria, queen regent of Spain, #ho was entirely ^vemed by father 
Nitard, her confessor, a German Jesuit, whom she had placed at the head of 
her councils, after appointing him grand inquisitor. The ignorance and ar¬ 
rogance of this priest are sufficiently displayed m his well known reply to 
the duke of Lenna, who had treated him with disrespect: “ You ought to 
“ revere the man," smd he, “ivho has every* day your God in his hands, and 
“ your queen at his feet."(l) 

Father Nitard and his mistress had left the ^anisA monarchy defenceless 
in every quarter: but had the towns in the Low Countries been mure strongly 
garrisoned, and the fortifications in better repair, the king of France was 
prepared to overcome all difficulties. He entered Flanders at the- head of 
furtjr thousand men: Turenne commanded under him; and Louvois, his 
minister for military affairs, had placed lar« mt^azines in all their frontier 
towns. The Spaniards, though apprized of their danger, were in no condi¬ 
tion to resist such a force. Charleroy, Aeth, Tourney, Furnes, Armentiers, 
Courtray, and Dou^, immediately surrendered; and Lisle, though well for¬ 
tified, and furnished with a garrison of six thousand men, Capitulated after 
a siege of nine days. Louvois adviSed the king to leave garrisons in all 
these towns, and the celebrated Vauban was employed to fortify them.(3) 

A progre^ so rapid filled Europe with terror and consternation. Another 
pampaigu, ^ was supposed, might put Lewis in possession of aUA^ Low 
Countries. T^ Dutch were particularly alarmed at the prospect of having 
their frontier exposed to so powerful and ambitious a neighbour. But, in 
looking around them, they saw no meaps of safety: for although the emperor 
and the German princes discovered evident symptoms of discontent, their 
motions were slow and backward j and no dependence, the States thouglit, 
could be placed on the variable and impolitic councils Of the king of Eng¬ 
land. Contrary to bU expectation, howOVOr, the English monarch resolved 
to ti^e the fii^ step toward a confederacy. Which ffi'ould apparently have 
for its object the restraining of the power and the ambitious pretensions of 
France. 

Sir William Temple, the Engfish resident at Brussels, received orders to 
go secretly tp the Hague for this pnipose. Frank, open, sincere, and supe¬ 
rior to the little arts of vulgar politicians. Temple met in de Wit with a 
man of the same generous sentiments and honourable views. He imme¬ 
diately disclosed his master’s intentions; and, although jealousy of tlm family 
of Orange might inspire de Wit with an aversion againat a strict union with 
England, he patrioticsJly resolved to sawifice ev6)^ private consideration to 
the public samty. Lewis, dreading a geitefai combination, had offered_ to 
relinquish all his queen’s rights to Brabant, on condition either of keeping 
the conquests he had made last campaign, ot of receiving instead of them 
Franche-Compte, Aire, and St. Omar. De Wit and Temple founded their 
treaty upon that pfopiial: they agreed to offer their med^tion to the con¬ 
tending powers, and to oblige ^anoe to adhere to this alternative, and 
Spain to accept it.(3) A defensive alliance was at the same time concluded 


(Q Voltaire, Stfcfir.cbsp.vu. . ^ 

fS) Id. ibid. The citMel of Liile was the first fort constructed according to bis OnW 

ffl) temple at first insisted on an offensive league between EflSIand and Hollaad, In 
order to oblige France to relinqaiso all ber conquests; but this de Wit csfiiidered ae ton 
strong a BiaBeore to be agreed to by tbe States. The French monarch, he aaip. Was 
yonng, banghtr, aqd mweriul •• and if treated in so imp»ioas a manner, Would ezposS 
himself to tne greatest extremities rather than submit. TempU s ArcmoWs, part, I. . 
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between Engbind and Holland ; and room being left for the accession of 
Sweden, wh^ was soon after obtained, that kingdom also became a principal 
in thefreaty. 

This alliance, which has always been considered as the wisest measure in 
the disgraceful reign of Charles II. restored England to her proper station 
in the scale of Europe, and highly exalted the consequence of Holland. Yet 
it is somewhat surprising, that the same confederacy which was concerted to 
put a stop to the conquests of Lewis XIV. not also require a positive re¬ 
nunciation of his unjust pretensions to the> Spanish succession ; for if his 
former renundations were no bar to the supposed ri ghto acpiiing to Maria 
Theresa his queen, on the death of her father Philip coifld be none 

to the rights that would accrue to her and her children d^^'ne death of her 
brother Charles, whose languishing state of health left nO' SbOm to hope that 
he could ever live to have offspring. But our surprise on this account ceases, 
when we are told, that the king of England was actuated by no views of ge¬ 
neral policy; that to acquire a temporary popularity with his suUects, to 
ruin de Wit, 1^ detaching him from France, and, in consequence of his fall, 
to raise the f^ily of Orange, were Charles’s only motives for standing 
forth as the head of the Triple Alli8uce.(l) It gave, however, at the time, 
great satisfaction to the contracting powers, and filled the negociators with 
the highest joy. “ At Bipdi^ as friends!”—cried Temple;—“ here as bro- 
“ thers!” and de Wit added, that now the business was finished, it looked 
like a miracle.(2) 

France and Spain were equally .displeased at the terms of this treaty. 
Lewis was enraged to find limits set to his ambition; for although his own offer 
was made the basis of the league, that offer had only been thrown out, in order 
to allay the jealousy of the neighbouriim powers, and to keep them in a state 
of inaction, till he had reduced the whole ten provinces of the Low Countries. 
Spain was no less dissatisfied at the thought of being obliged to give up so 
many important places, on account of such unjust claims, and unprovoked 
hostilities. At length, however, both agreed to treat, and the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of all the parties met at Aix-la-Chapelle; where Spain, from a con¬ 
sciousness of her own weakness, accepted of the alternative offered by France, 
but in a way that occasioned general surprise, and gave much uneasiness to 
the Dutch. Lewis, under pretence of enforcing the peace, had entered 
Franche-ComU in the month of February, and reduced the whole province 
in a few weeks. Spain chose to recover this province, and to abandon all the 
towns conquered in Flanders daring the last campaign ;(3) sq that the French 
monarch still extended his garrisons into the heart of the Low Countries, 
and but a slender barrier remained to the United Provinces. But as the 
Triple League guaranteed the remaining provincbs of Spain, and the emperor 
and the German princes, whose interests appeared to require its support, 
were invited to enter into the same confederacy, Lewis, it was thought, could 
entertain no views of prosecuting his conquests in the quarter which lay 
most exposed to his ambition. 

Other circumstances seemed to combine to ensure the balance of Europe. 
After a ruinous war of almost thirty years, carried on by Spain, in order to 
recover the soverei^ty Portugal, and attended with various success, an 
equitable treaty had at last been concluded between the two crowns, in con- 
B^uence of whi^ the independency of Portugal was acknowledged.!!) 

(I) Afrm de Gourville, tom. ii. See also Mecpbenon'e Hitt, ef Britain, vol. i. sad 
Dslryniple’e Append. 

C9) Termie'e Mem. part. i. 

. (8) Ibid. 

(4) Tbie treaty, wbicb was concluded tbrougb tbe mediation of tbe king of f ngland, 
andtewbicb a bodyofEuglMh troops bad greatly contributed by tbeir valour, was partly 
connected with a very singular revolution. Alpbouso VI. (son of the famous duke of 
Bragansa, who bad encouraged the Portuguese to shake off the Spanish yoke, and who 
was rewarded with tbe crown) a weak and profligate prince, bad offended his subjects by 
eufferingfbimegif to be governed by the mean compaoions of his pleasures. His queen, 
daughter of tbe duke of Nemours, attracted by the more agreeable qualities of his bro¬ 
ther Don Pedro, forsook bis bed, and fled to a monastery, ahe adcueed him of debility 
both of body and mind, sued for a divorce, and put herself, in tbe mean time, under tbe 
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Being now free from lo formidable a foe, Spain might be expected to exert 
more vigour in defence of her poneuiona in the Low Countries; and the sa¬ 
tisfaction expressed in England on account of the late treaty, promised the 
most hearty concurrence of the parliament in eve^ measure that should be 
proposed for confining, the dangerous neatness of Prance. 

But the bold ambition of Lewis XIV. aided bjr the pernicious policy of the 
faithless Charles, soon broke through all restraints; and, as we shall ofter- 
wBids have occasion to see, mit at defiance more formidable confederaoiea 
than the Triple Alliance. 


LETTER XIIL 


Tke Gmeral Vietc of the Affair* of Europe continued from the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, to the Peace of Kimeguen, in 1678. 


As the most trivial causes frequently produce tiie greatest events, in liIcA 
manner, my dear Philip, the slightest circumstances are often laid hold of 1^ 
ambition, as a pretext tor its devastations—for deluging the earth with bloo^ 
and trampling upon the rights of mankind. Though Lewis XIV. was highly 
incensed at the republic of Holland, for pretending to prescribe limits to hu 
conquests, and had resolved upon revenge; yet his resentment seems to 
nave been more particularly roused by the arrorance of Van Beuninghen, 
the Dutch ambassador. This republican, who, although but a burgomaster 
of Amsterdam, possessed the vivacity of a courtier and the ahilities of a 
statesman, took a peculiar pleasure in mortifying the pride of the French 
monarch, when employed in negociating the treaty at Aix-la-Chaiielle. 
“ Will you not trust to the king’s word.!'—ggid M. de Lionne to him in a 
conference. " I know not what we king will do," replied he" but I know 
" what he can do."(l) A medal is also mentioned, though seemingly with¬ 
out foundation, on which Van Beuninghen (his Christian name being yosAua) 
was represented, in aUusion to the scripture, as arresting the sun^ in his 
course:—and the sun was- the device chosen for Lewis XlV. by his llat- 
terers !(8) It is certain, however, that the States ordered a medal to be 
struck, on which, in a pompous inscription, the republic is said to have con¬ 
ciliated kings, and restored tranquillity to Europe. 

These were unpardonable affronts in the eyes of a young and haughty mo¬ 
narch, surround^ by minions and mistresses, and stimulated by an insati¬ 
able thirst of glory. Rut whilst Lewis was making preparations for cha^ 
tising the insolence of the Dutch, or rather for the conquest of Holland, his 
love of fame was attracted by a new object, and part of his forces emplo)[ed 
against an enemy more deserving the indignation of the Mott Vhrittian 

l^e Turks, after a long interval of inaction, were again become formi¬ 
dable to Europe. The grand vizier, Kupruli, gbo at once directed the 
councils and conducted the armies of the Porte, had entered Hungary at the 
head of an hundred thousand men, in 1664i; and although he was defeated, 
in a great battle, near St. Godard i^n the Haab, by the imperial troops, 
under the famous Montecuculi, the Turks obtained a favourable^ peace from 
Leopold,- who was thcaatened with a revolt of the Hungarians. The 
Hungarian nobles, ^hese privileges had been invaded Iw the emperor, flew 
to arms, and even craved the assistance of the Turks, their old and irrecon- 


protsctiou of tbe cbureb. A fiction leiied the wretched AJphoneo, who w«» confined 
•o the ielind of Tercera; while hii brother, who iroiiiediately meriied the queen, wu do- 
elired resent of the kingdom in tbe iseeaibly of the atste*. (V ertotHtet. de la Itevu. - 
dufferl^ Don Pedro, ■ prince of ahilitiee, wMprepiring to lejert with rigour the 
indepenoeocr of hie country, when it wee ettiblifhed by treaty in the beginning ot tno 
rwugg. 

U) Voltaire, SUde, chap. riii. 

(W Ibid. chap. ia. 
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tilsble enemies. The rebels were quickly subdued by the vigour of Leopold. 
But theJiody of that-brave people who hM so often rep^ed the lnfidels>:and 
tilled, with the sword in their Mndt a country watered with the blood of their 
ancestors, were atiU dusatisfied; and Germany itself, deprived of so strong 
a barrier as Hungary, was soon threatened by the Turks. 

In the mean time Kupruli turned the arms of the Porte against the Vene¬ 
tians ; and an army of sixty thousand Janizaries, under that able and eime- 
rienced general, had now besieged Candia for upwards of two years. But 
the time of the Crusades was long past, and the ^our which inspired them, 
extinguished. Though this island was reputed one of'^'e chief bulwarks ctf 
Christendom a^nst the infidels, no general confederacy ha^ been formed for 
its defence. The pope and the knights of Malta were the' only allies of the 
Venetians, against the whole navaf and militaiy force of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire. At length, however, Lewis XIV. whose love of glory had made hun 
assist the emperor against the Turks even in Hungary, sent a fleet from 
Toulon to the relief of Candia, with seven thousand men on board, under the 
duke of Beaufort. But as no other Christian prince imitated his example, 
these succours served only to retard the conquest of that important island. 
The duke of Beaufort was slain in a sally; and the capital being reduced to 
a heap of ruins, surrendered to Kupruli.(l} The Turks, daring this siege, 
discovmwd great knowledge of the military art; and Morosini, the Venetian 
admiral, and Montbrun, who commanded the troops of the republic, made ail 
the exertions, and took advantage of all the circumstances, that seemed pos¬ 
sible for valour and conduct, in opposition to such superior ai-maments. 

These distant operations did not a moment divert the attention of Lewis 
from his favourite project, the conquest of the Low Countries, which he 
meant to resume, with the invasion of Holland. But, in order to render that 
project successful, it seemed necessary to detach England from the Triple 
Alliance. This was no difficult matter. 

Since the exile of Clarendon, which had been preceded by the death of 
Southampton, and was soon followed by that of Albemarle, Charles 11. haviim 
no man of principle to be a check upon his conduct, had given up bis mind 
entirely to arbitrary counsels. These counsels were wholly directed by five 
persors, common^ denominated the Cabal, in aUusid^’to the initial letters 
of their names ; Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale: 
all men of abilities, but destitute of either public or private virtue. They 
had flattered Charles in his desire of absolute power, and encouraged him to 
love that he might accomplish it by a close connexion with France.(S) 
Lewis, they said, if gratified in bis ambition, would be found both able and 
willing to defend the common cause of kings against usurping subjects ; that 
the conquest of the United Provinces, undertaken by two such potent mo- 
narchs, would jirove an easy enterprise, and effectually contribute to the 
attainment of tlie great purpose desired; that, under pretence of the Dutch 
war, the king might levy a military force, without whiw he could never hope 
to maintain, or enlarge his prerogative; and that, by subduing the repubnc 
of Holland, a great step would be made toward a desirable change in the 
English government; as jt was evident the fame and grandeur of that re¬ 
public fortified his majesty’s factious subjects in their attachment to what 
they vaiidy termed their civil and religious libertieB.(3) 

But although such were the views of the king, and such the senti- 
sientq of his ministers, so conscious was Charles of the criminality of the 
measures he meant to pursue, that only two of the unprincipled members iff 

ft) Voltairi, ubl sup. Henault, iSiiS. 

(s) Charlei’i desire of absolute power seems to have proceeded more from a love of 
paM, and ao indolence of temper, than from any inclination to oppress hie subjects. He 
wished to bs able to raise the necessary anppiiea without tbo trouble of managing the 
parliament; But ee bis profiuion was boundlass, and bis necessities in consequence of it 
very great, it may be queetioned whether, if be bad aecomplisbed bis aim, bs would not 
bbva loaded bi* people with taxes beyond wbat they could foeily bear. M mot ratsu the 
attempt waa atrocious; was traasou against tbe constitution, and ought to bs taud in 
suriuil detaststion. 

(iO Boiiog. Stud. Hist. Hume, vol. viii. 
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the Cabal were thought fit to be trusted with hie whole scheme; Clifford and 
Arlington, both secretly Roman Catholics.( 1) By the counsels of th|se men, 
in conjunction with the duke of York and some other Catholics,'was con- 
dudeo at Paris, by the lord Arundel of Wardour, a secret treaty with France ; 
in which it was agreed, not. o&ly that Charles should co-operate in the con¬ 
quest of the Low Countries, and in the destruction of Holland, but that he 
mould propagate, to the utmost of his power, the Catholjc faith in his domi¬ 
nions, and publicly declare himself a convert to that religion.(S) In consi¬ 
deration of this lost article, he was to receive from Lewis the sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds, and a body of troops, in case the change of bis 
religion should occasion a rebellion in E^land; and, by another article, a 
lar^ annual subsidy was to be paid him, in order to enable him to carry on 
the war without the assistance of parliament.(3) 

On purpose to concert measures conformable to this alliance, and to con¬ 
ceal from the world, and even from the majority of the Cabal, the secret 
treaty with France, a pompous farce was acted, and an important negotiation 
maneged by a woman of twenty-five. Lewis, under pretence of visiting bis 
late conquests, but especially the great works he was erecting at Dunkirk, 
made a journey thither, accompanied with his whole court, and preceded or 
followM by thirty thousand men; some destined to reinforce the garrisons, 
some to work on the fortifications, and others to level the roBds.(*) The 
princess Henrietta Maria of England, who had been married to the duke of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. and who was equally beautiful and accom¬ 
plished, took this opportunity of visiting her native country, as if attracted 
by its vicinity. Her brother Charles met her at Dover; where was con¬ 
cluded, between France and England, a mock treaty, perfectly similar to the 
real one, except in the article of religion, which was totally omitted; and 
where, amid festivity and amusements, it was finally resolved to begin with 
the Dutch war, as a prelude to the establishment of popery and arbitrary 
sway in Great Britain.(i) , ,. , • r ■ . . 1 . 

Soon after that negotiation, which gave the highest satisfaction to tbe 
French, and was so disgraceful to the English monarch, died his sister, the 
duchess of Orleansj^he brightest ornament of the court of Versailles, and 
the favourite of her family. Her death was sudden, and not without violent 
suspicions of poison; yet did it make no alteration in the conduct of Charles. 
Always prodigal, he hoped, in consequence of this new aUiance, to have his 
■ necessities amply supplied by the generosity of France and the spoils of Hoi'- 
land. And Lewfe XIV. well acquainted witli tbe fluctuating councils of 
England, had taken care also to bind the king to his interests by a tie, yet 
stronger, if possible, than that of his wants—by the enslaving chain of his 
pleasures, '^en the duchess of Orleans came over to meet her brother at 
Dover, she brought among her attendants, at the desire of the Fren^ mo¬ 
narch, a beautifiD young lady of the name of Querouaille, who made the de¬ 
sired impression upon Charles. He sent her proposals: his offers were ac¬ 
cepted ; and although the fair favourite, in order to prMerve appoMauMS, 
went back to France with her mistress, she soon returned to England, the 
king, in the first transports of his passion, created her duchess of Ports- 
mouth: as be continued attachra to her durioj^ the whole future part of 


W Th^iiue when tbie declaration abould be made, waa left to Chariei; who, at the 
prospect of beiny able to nunite bia kingdoms to tbe Catbolic ebureb, is said to have 

^ig^jamM^uWaup. See also Dalrymple’s Append. 

m aim?'’cS^creiiM at Dmer. Betide his easernem 

of Holland, Lesria waa afraid, if Charles abould begin with a ^aiation of his 

which beseemed inclined, that it might create inch troubles in.England aswopid 
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his life, she may be supposed to have been highly instrumental in continuing 
his connexions with her native county. 

Lewis, now sure of the friendship of Charles, and haring almost completed 
his preparations for the invasion of the United Provinces, the chief object of 
their allianpe, took the first step toward the accomplishment of it. There 
were two ways of leading an army from France into the territories of the 
republic: one lay through the Spanish Netherlands, the other through the 
dominions of the German princes upon the Rhine. A voluntary passage 
through the former was not to be expected ; to force it appeared dangerous 
and difficult; it was therefore resolved to attempt one through the latter. 
The petty princes upon the Rhine, it was presumed, might be corrupted with 
ease, or insulted with safety j but as it was necessary first to enter the ter¬ 
ritories of the duke of Lorrain, whose concurrence Lewis thought it impos¬ 
sible to gain, on account of the memory of former injuries, he resolved to 
seize the dominions of a prince whom he could not hope to reconcile to his 
views. He accordingly gave orders, in breach of the faith of treaties, and in 
the height of security and peace, to the mareschal de Crequi, to enter Lor¬ 
rain with a powerful army. The duchy was subdued in a short time; and 
the duke, deprived of all his territories, took refuge in the city of Cologne. 

This ente^rise, which seemed only a prelude to farther violences, gave 
great alarm to the continental powers, though ignorant of its final purpose; 
and Lewis in vain endeitvoured to justify his conduct, by the allegation of 
dangerous intrigues at the court of Lorrein.(l) Charles II. though under 
no apprehensions from the ambition bf the French monarch, took advantage 
of the general terror, in order to demand u large supply from his parliament. 
He informed the two houses, by the mouth ot the lord-keeper Bridgeman, 
that both France and Holland were arming by sea and land, and that pru¬ 
dence dictated similar preparations to En^and. He urged, beside, the ne¬ 
cessity he was under, in consequence of the engagements into which he had 
entered by the Triple Alliance, of maintaining a respectable fleet and army, 
in order to enable him to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. Deceived by 
these representations, the commons voted a supply of near three millions 
sterling ;(2) the largest that had ever been granted to a king of England, 
and surely for the most detestable purpose that ever an abused people volun- 
tai'ily aided their prince. 

But ample as this supply was, neither it nor the remittances from France 
were equal to the accumulated necessities of the crown. Both were lost in 
the mysterious vortex of old demands and new profusions, before a fleet of 
fifty sw was ready to put to sea. The king durst not venture again to as¬ 
semble the parliament; for although the treaty with France was yet a secret, 
though the nation was still ignorant of his treasonous designs against the 
religion and liberties of his subjects, the duke of York, the presumptive heir 
of the crown, had at last declared himself a Catholic, and an universal alarm 
was spread of popery and arbitrary power. Some new expedient was, there¬ 
fore, necessary, in order to raise money to complete the naval preparations; 
and, by the advice of sir Thomas Clifford, one of the Cabal, who was rewarded 
for his pernicious counselwwith a peerage, it was resolved to shut the Exche¬ 
quer ; to pay no money advance upon the security of the funds, but to 
secure all the payments that should be made by the officers of the revenue, 
for the public servioe.(3) 

(I) SuUt de Meeeray. Henanlt, vol. K. Voltaire, nbi sup. 

( 3 ) Jauriiale, Oct. SS, 1670. Tliia liberal ftrant is a infficieat proof, that if Charles bad 
acted conformable to the wishes of his people, he would have had no reason to accuse 
the parliament of parsiniony; and may be considered as a final refutation of all apologies 
for his .conduct founded on such a enppositiou. 

(8) The hardships attending this measure will better he uAdersteod a short explana¬ 
tion.' It bad been usual for the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, where 
they received interest for it; and to advance it upon the security of the fount on which 
the parliament had charged their supplies, and out of which they were repaid,-when the 
money was Icviedeipoii the pnblic. One million four hundred thousand pounds had been 
advanced upon the faith of the money-bills patted in the last session of parliament, when 
the Etebeqner was shut. R. Coke, p. I68. 
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The ehuttiog of the Exchequer occasioned universal constemationj and 
even ruin in the city: the bankers failed, the merchants coidd notsanswer 
their bills, and a total stagnation of commerce was the consequence. . llie 
king and his ministers, however, seemed to enjoy the general confusion and 
distress. Charles, in particular, was so much elated at being able to supply 
his wants without the assistance of parliament, and so confident of success 
in the war with Holland, which he thought could not last above one cam- 

S aign, that he grew perfectly regardless of the complaints of his subjects ; 

iscovered strong symptoms of a despotic spirit, and exercised severm acts 
of power utterly inconsistent with a limited government.(l) But his first 
hostile enterprise was ill calculated to encourage such hopes, or support such 
arbitra^ proceedings. Before the declaration of war, an insidious and un- 
successfiil attempt was made upon the Dutch Smyrna fleet, valued at near 
two millions sterling, by an Enj^sh squadron under sir Robert Holmes. And 
Charles had the infamy of violating the faith of treaties, without obtaining 
such advantage as could justify the measure on the principles of poUticiu 
prudence. 

Though the Dutch were not ignorant of the preparations of England, they 
never thoroughly believed they could be intended against them, before this 
act of hostility, which was immediately followed by a declaration of war. As 
Lewis had taken offence at certain insolent speeches, and pretended mtdalt, 
Charles, after complaining of a Dutch fleet, on their own coast, not striking 
the flag to an English yacht, mentioned rtertain abusive pictures as a cause of 
quarrel.(2) The Dutch were at a loss for the meaning of this last article, 
until it was discovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the 
pensionary, painted by order of certain magistrates of Dort, and hung up in 
a chamber of the town-house, had gpven occasion to the complaint. In the 
back ground of that picture, were drawn some ships on fire in a harbour, 
which was construed to be Chatham, where de Wit hud really distinguished 
himself. But little did he or his countryn:en think, that an obscure allusion 
to that act of open hostility would rouse the resentment of England.(3) In 
a word, reasons more false and frivolous were never employe to justify a 
flapant breach of treaty. 

The French monarch, in his declaration of war, affected more dignity. He 
did not condescend to specify particulars; he only pretended that the inso¬ 
lence of the Hollanders had been such, that it did not consist with his glaru 
any longer to bear it. They had incurred his displeasure, and he denounced 
vengeance. This indignant language was ill suited to deliberate violence and 
injustice; but the haughty Lewis had now completed his preparations, and 
his ambition was flattered with the moat promising views of success. 

Never had Europe beheld such a naval and militaiy force, or so extensive 
a confederacy, since the league of Cambray, as was formed for the destruc¬ 
tion of the republic of Holland. Swedem as well as England, was detached 
from the Triple league, by the intrigues of Lewis, in order to be a check upon 
the emperor. The bishop of Munster, a warlike and rapacious prelate, was 
engaged by the payment of subsidies and the hopes of plunder to take part 
with France. The elector of Cologne had also’agreed to act offensively 
agaicrst the States; and having consigned Bonne and other towns into the 
hands of Lewis, magazines were there erected, and it was proposed to invade 
the United Provinces from that quarter. The combined fleet of France and 
England, amounting to upwards of an hundred sail, was ready to ravage their 
eoasts; and a Fren<m army of an hundred and twenty fhousmid choice troops, 
commanded by the ablest generals of the age, was preparing to enter their 
frontiers. 

The Dutch were in no-condition to resist such a force, especially by Iwd. 
The security procured by the peace of Westphalia; the general tranquUlily, 
m consequence of that treaty; the subsequent co nnexi ons of the States with 


(I) Sapin. Tol. ii. fol. edit. Hume, vol. vii. Maepbenoo, Tol, i, 
(i) Viav DeclaretioH. 

(a) Hume, vol. vii. Voltairp, Si^cle, chap. iz. 
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Fiance; tiie Rowing q>irit of commerce ; and eren their wore with Eng¬ 
land, hM made them neglect th^ military' force, and throw all their etre^gth 
into the navy. Their very fortificationSj on wbMi they had formerly rested 
their existence, were suffered to go out of repair, and their small army was 
ill disciplined, and worse commanded. The old experienced officers, who 
were chiedy devoted to the house of Orange, had been dismissed during the 
triumph of the rigid republican party, and their places supplied by raw 
youths, the sons or kinsmen of Burgomasters, by whose interest that party 
was supported. These new officers, relying on the credit of their fnends 
and family, paid no attention to their military duty. Some of them, it is 
said, were even allowed to serve by deputies, to whom they assigned a small 
part of their pay.( 1) 

De Wi^ now sensible of hiis error, in relying too implicitly on the faith 
of treaties, attempted to remedy these abuses, and to raise a respectable 
military force for the defence of his country, in this dangerous crisis. But 
every proposal which he made for that purpose was opposed by the Orange 
faction, who ascribed to his misconduct alone the defenceless state of the 
republic ; and their power, which had increased with the difficulties of the 
States, was become extremely formidable, by the popularity of the young 
prince William 111. now in the twenty-second year of his age, and who had 
already given strong indications of the great qualities whiim afterward dis¬ 
tinguished his active life. For these qualities William was not a little in¬ 
debted to his generous and patriotic nval, de Wit; who, conscious of the 
precarious situation of his own party, had given ibe prince an excellent 
education, and instructed him in all the principles of government and sound 
policy, in order to render him capable of serving his country, if any future 
emergency should^ver throw the government into his handB.(2) 

The conduct of William had hitherto been highly deserving of approba¬ 
tion, and such as could not fail to recommend him to his countrymen. 
Though encouraged by England and Brandenburgh, to which he was allied 
by blood, to aspire alter the stadtholdership, he had expressed his resolu¬ 
tion of depending entirely on the States for his advancement. The whole 
tenor of his behaviour was extremely suitable to the genius of the Hollan¬ 
ders. Grave and silent, even in youth; ready to hear, and given to in¬ 
quire ; destitute of brilliant talents, but of a sound and steady understand¬ 
ing; greatly intent on business, little inclined to pleasure, he strongly 
engaged the hearts of all men. And the people, remembering what they 
owed to his family, which had so gloriously protected them against the ex¬ 
orbitant power of Spain, were desirous of r^ing him to all the authority of 
his ancestors; as the leader whose valour and conduct could alone deliver 
them from those imminent dangers with which they were threatened.(3) In 
consequence of this general predilection, William was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the republic, and the whole miBtary power was put 
into his hands. New levies were made, and the army was .completed to the 
number of seventy thousand men. But rawtnxms could not of a.sudden 
acquire discipline or expwience: and the friends of the prince were still dis¬ 
satisfied, because the Perpetual Edict, W which he was excluded from the 
stad^oldership, was not yet revoked. The struggle between the parties 
continued; and by their mutual ammosities, the vigour of every public 
measure was broken, and the execution of every project retarded. 

In the mean time de Wit, whose maxim, and that of his party, it had ever 
been to give the navy a preference above the army, hastened the equipment 
of the fleet; in hopes that, by striking at first a successful blow, be might 
be able to inspire courage into the dimnayed States, as well as to support 
his own declining autbonty. Animated by the same hopes, de Ruyter, his 
firin adherent> Aod ihe greatest naval officer of hia a^, put to sea with 
ninety-one men of war, and forty-four frigates and flrMhips, and sailed in 
quest of the bnemy. 

p) Clare. Temple. Voltaire. 

W lie Cleic. Temple. Voltaire. 
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The English fleet, under the duke of York and the earl of Sandwich, had 
alteady.ioine^he.F^nch fleet, commanded by count d'Estrees. VTith this 
junction the Dutch were unaccju^nted, and hoped to take signal vei&eance 
on the English for their perfidious attempt on the Smyrna fleet. When de 
Ruyter came in'sight, the combined fleet, to the number of an hundred and 
thirty sail, lay at anchor in Solebay. The earl of Sandwich, who had before 
warned the duke of the danger , of being surprised in sud a posture, but 
whose advice had been slight^ as savouring of timidity, now hastened out 
of the bay.; where the Dimi, by their firesliips, might have destroyed the 
whole naval force of the two' kingdoms. Though determined to conquer or 
perish, he so tempered his courage with prudence, that the combined fleat 
was evidently indebted to him for its safety. He commanded the van; and 
by his vigour and dispatch, gave the duke of York and d'Estrees time to 
disengage themselves. Meanwhile he himself, rushing into battle with the 
Hollanders, and presenting a front to every danger, had drawn the chief 
attention d the enemy. He killed 'Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat 
off Ills ship, after a furious engagement; he sunk another ship, which at¬ 
tempted to Jav him aboard, and two fire-ships that endeavoured to grapple 
with him. Though his own ship was much Shattered, and of one thousand 
men she carried, near six hundred lay dead on the deck, he stiU continued 
to thunder with all his artillery, and to set the enemy at defiance, until 
seized on by a third fire-ship mure fortunate than the two former. The ruin 
of his gallant ship was now inevitable ; but although sensible of the conse¬ 
quences of remaining on board, he refused to make his escape.(l) So deep 
b.'id the duke's sarcasm sunk into his mind, that a brave death, in those awful 
moments, appeared to him the only refuge from ignominy, since his utmost 
efforts had not been attended with victory. 

During this terrible conflict between Van Ghent’s division and the earl of 
Sandwich, the duke of York and de Ruyter were nut idle. The duke bore 
down upon the Dutch admiral, and fought him with such fury for two hours, 
that of thirty-two actions in which that hoary veteran had been engaged, he 
declared that this was the most vigorously disputed. Night put a stop to the 
doubtful contest. Next morning the duke of York thought it prudent to 
retire.(8) The Dutch, though much disabled, attempted to harass him in 
his retreat: he turned upon them, and renewed the fight. Meantime sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded Sandwich in the command of the van, or. 
blue division, which had hitherto been only partially engaged, having gained 
the weather-gage of the enemy, de Ruyter fled, from a sense of his danger, 
and was pursued by the duke to the coast of Holland. As the English bung 
close on his rear, fifteen of his disabled ships could only have been saved by 
a sudden fog, which prevented ail farther con8equences.(3) The French 
had scarce any share in this action ; and as backwardness is not their national 
characteristic, it was universally believed, that they had received orders to 
keep at a distance, while the English and Dutch were weakening each other: 
an opinion which was confirmed by aU the subsequent engagements during 
the war. 

It was certainly honourable for the Dutch to have fought, with so little 
loss, the combine fleet of France and England; but nothing less than a 
complete victory, and not perhaps even that,’could have preserved the credit 
of da Wit, or prevented tee execution of those schemes whidi were formed 
for the ruin of nis country. 

The king of Frjuice having divided his army, consisting of an bunded 
and twenty thousand men^ into three bodies^ had put them all in motion 
about the beginning of May. The first he headed in person^ assisted by the 


0) Barnet. 


it. Temple. Kine Jamci. id bit Memoire* makes no^mentlon of anydi^ 
agreement with the earl of Sandwich; but tbit silence is turely iiisufficieiit to weigh 

... - -— Ya - circumstance 

.Meins 


s^inst Uit generid testimonvof other coteoiporary writers. It *as a circumi 
pot to his honoor, aod therefore Ulielf to 1 m concealed. His accountof tuabattle 
'D other retpecU very accurate. 
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famoui Turenne; the primoe of Cond^ led the second ; and Chsmilll and 
Luxembourg who were to act either separatdy or oonjonetly, commanded 
the thfird. The armies of the elector of Colome and the bishop of Munster 
appeared bn the other side of the Rhine, and divided the force and attention 
of the States. Too weak to defend their extensive frontier, the Dutch troops 
were scattered into so many towns, that no considerable body appeared In 
the field; and yet a strong^ garrison was scarcely to be found in any fortress. 
Oisoy, VVesel, Rhimberg, andBurack, were taken almost as soon as invested, 
by the French generals. Groll surrendered to &e bishop of Munster: and 
Lewis, to the universal consternation of the Hollanders, advanced to the 
hanks of the Rhine.(l) 

The pas^e of that river, so much celebrated by the flatterers of Lewis 
XIV. had in it nothing extraordinary. The extreme dryness of the season, 
in addition to the otfaer.iiiisfortunes of the Dutch, had much diminished the 
smtest rivers, and rendered many of them, in some places, fordable. The 
French cavalry, animated by the presence of their prince, and protected by 
a furious discharge of artillery, flung themselves into the Rhine, and had 
only a few fathoms to swim: the infantry, with the king at their he^, passed 
quietly over a bridge of boats; and as only a few Dutch regiments, without 
any cannon, appeared on the other side, the danger was very 8mall.(2) 

The attempt however, was bold, and its success added greatly to the glory 
of Lewis, and the terror of his arms. Arnheim immediately surrendered to 
Turenne ; and Schenck, which had formerly sustained a siege of nine 
months, was reduced by the same'groat commander, in less than half the 
number of days. Nimeguen, and a number of other towns, were delivered 
up on the first summons; and the prince of Orange, unable to make head 
a^nst the victorious enemy, retired into the province of Holland with bis 
small and discouraged army. The progress of Lewis, like the course of an 
inundation, levelled every thing before it. The town and province of 
Utrecht sent deputies to implore his clemency. Naerden, within nine miles of 
Amsterdam, was reduced by the marijuis of Rochfort; and had he taken 
possession of Muyden, the keys of which were delivered to some of his ad¬ 
vanced parties, but recovered by the magistrates, when the moment of terror 
was over, Amsterdam itself must have fallen, and with it perhaps the re¬ 
public of Holland. 

But this opportunity being neglected, the States had leisure to recollect 
themselves ; and the same ambitious vanity; which had induced the French 
monarch to undertake the conquest of the United Provinces, proved the 
means of their preservation. Lewis entered Utrecht in triumph, surrounded 
^a splendid court, and followed by a gallant army, glittering with gold 
and silver. Poets and historians attended to celebrate his exploits, and 
transmit the fame of his victories to posterity. In the course of a few 
weeks, the three provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, and Overyssel, had sub¬ 
mitted to his arms : Friesland and Groningen were invaded by his ally, the 
bishop of Munster; so that the reduction of Holland and Zealand seemed 
now only necessary to crown hU enterprise. But he wasted in vain parade 
at Utrecht the season proper for that purpose. 

In the mean time, the people of the remaining provinces, instead of col¬ 
lecting courage and unanimity from the approami of danger, became still 
more a prey to faction, and ungovernable and outrageous lirom their fears. 
They ascribed aR their misfortunes to the unhappy de Wit, whose prudence 
and patriotism had formerly been the object of such generid applause. Not 
onN the bad state of the army, and the ill choice of governors, was imputed 
to him, but, as instances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was suspected ; 
and his former connexions with France being remembered, the populara be¬ 
lieved that he and his party had conspired to betray them to their ambitious 


(1) Voltaire, Siick, chap. ix. HoDanlt. 1073. 

(S> Id. ibid, i'be notion which Renerallr prevailed of thie panage at Parii wai, that 
all the French forces had passed the Rhine oy swimming, in the face of an army in¬ 
trenched on the other side, and amidst the fire of artillery from an impregnable fortress 
called the Tbnlm*. Voltaire, ubi sup. . ^ 
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eaem;^. Under ttue ap^reheneion, and perhaps from a hope of disarming 
the resentment of the King of England, the torrent of popular faiipur ran 
stroiigljr toward the prince of Orange, who, notwithstanding his vouth and 
inexperience, was represented as the only person able to save fte republic. 
The Pensionary and his partisans, however, unwilling to relh^uisn their 
authority, still opposed the repeal of the Perpetual Edict; and hence the 
distractra counsels and feeble efforts of the States. 

Amsterdam alone, amid the general despondency, seemed to retain any 
degree of courage or conduct. The magistrates obliged the burgesses to 
keep strict watch ; the populace, whom want of employment might engage 
to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and armed and disciplined for 
the public defence. Ships were stationed to guard the city by sea; and, 
as a last resource, the sluices were opened, and the neighbouring country 
was laid under water, without regard to the fertile fields, the numerous 
viUas, and flourishing villages, which were overwhelmed by the inunda¬ 
tion !(1) All the province fiuiowed the example of the capital. 

But the security derived from this expedient was not sufficient to infuse 
courage into the dejected States. The body of the nobles, and eleven towns, 
voted to send ambassadors to the hostile kings, in order to supplicate peace. 
They offered to surrender Maestricht, and all the frontier towns which lay 
beyond the limits of the Seven Provinces, and to pay a large sum toward 
the expenses of the war. Fortunately for the republic and for Europe, these 
conditions were rmected. Lewis, in thj absence of Turenue, listened to the 
violent counsels of his minister Louvois, whose unreasonable demands threw 
the States into a despair that overcame their fears. The demands of Charles 
were not more moderate. The terms, in a word, required by the two mo- 
narchs, would have deprived the commonwealth of all security, by sea as 
well as by land, and have reduced it to a state of perpetual dependence. 
Y et were the Provinces still agitated by the animosities of faction. Enraged 
to find their country enfeebled by party jealousy, when its very political ex¬ 
istence was threatened, the people ruse at Durt, and forced their magistrates 
to sign the repeal of the Perpetual Edict. Other cities followed the example, 
and the prince of Orange was declared Stadthulder. 

This revolution, so favourable to the defence of the republic, was followed 
by a lamentable tragedy. The talents and vii'tues of the pensionary de Wit 
marked him out as a sacrifice to the vengeance of the Orange party, now 
triumphant. Bilt popular fury prevented the interposition of power. Cor¬ 
nelius de Wit, the pensionary’s brother, who had so often served his country 
with his sword, was accused, by a man of an infamous cliaracter, of endea¬ 
vouring to bribe him to poison the prince of Orange. The accusation, though 
attended with the most improbable, and even absurd circumstances, was 
CTeedily received by the credulous multitude, and even by the magistrates. 
Cornelius was cited before a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in 
order to extort a confession of his crime. He bore with the most intrepid 
firmness all that cruelty could inflict: but he was stript notwithstanding of 
his employments, and sentenced to banishment fur life. The pensionary, who 
had supported hU brother through the whole prosecution, resolved not to 
desert him in his disgrace. He accordingly went to his prison, on purpose 
to accompai^ him to the place of his exile. The signal was given to the 
populace. They broke open the prison doors: they pulled out the two bro¬ 
thers ; and wounded, mangled, and tore them to pieces ;(2) exercising on 
their dead bodies acta of bai-barity too horrid to relate. 

The massacre of the de Wits, by extinguishing fur a time the animosities 
of party, gave vigour and unanimity to toe councils of the state. All men, 
from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred in paying the moat implicit 
obeditece to the prince of Orange; and William, worthy of that heroic fa¬ 
mily from which he was descended, adopted sentiments becoming the head 


SUcle, chap. ix. Templet Mem. part ii. 

ifom.part li. See alM Burnet, Buiiage, Le tiere, the Gazelle, No. 704, 
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of. B brave bud free peo^. He exhorted them to reject with acorn thoie 
humiliating conditione demanded by their imperious enemies ; and, by his 
advice, the States put an end to negotiations which had served only to de¬ 
press the courage of the citizens, and delay the assistance of their allies. 
He shewed them, that, aided by the advantages of their situation, they 
would still be able, if tiiey abandoned themselves not to de^ondency, to 
preserve the remaining provinces, until the other nations of Europe, made 
sensible of their common danger, could come to their relief. And he pro¬ 
fessed himself willing to undertake their defence, provided they would se¬ 
cond his efforts with the same manly fortitude, which they had so often dis¬ 
covered under his illustrious predecessors. 

The spirit of the young prmce seemed to diffuse itself into every breast. 
The people, who had lately entertained only thoughts of yieldiiw their necks 
to Eubie^ion, now bravely determined to resist the haughty vmtor, and to 
defend that remnant of their native soil, of which neither the arms of Lewis 
nor the inundation of waters hod as yet bereaved them. Should even the 
ground on which they n%ht combat fail them, to use the forcible language 
of _Hume, they were still resolved not to yield the generous strife; but 
flying to tlieir settlements in the East Inues, erect a new empire in the 
South of Asia, and preserve alive, even in the climates of slavery, that li¬ 
berty of which Europe waBunworth^.(l) They had already concerted mea¬ 
sures, we are told, for executing this extraordinary resolution ; and found, 
that the ships in their harbours adequate to such a voyage, were capable 
of carrying fifty thousand families, *or about two hunud thousand per- 
sons.(33 

No sooner did the confederate kings perceive the new spirit with which the 
Dutch were animated, than they bent all their efforts to corrupt the prince 
of Orange- They offered him the sovereignty of the province of HoUand ; 
to be hem under the protection of France and England, and secured against 
the invasion of forei^ enemies, as well as the revolt of his own subjects. 
But William, from motives of prudence, if not patriotism, rejected all such 
proposals. He was sensible that the season of danger was over, and that 
the power which he already enjoyed by the suffrage of his countrymen, 
was both more honourable and less precarious, than that which must depend 
on princes, who had already sacrificed their faith to their ambition. He 
therefore declared, that he would sooner retire, if all his endeavours should 
fail, and puss his life in hunting on his lands in Germany^ thim betray the 
trust reposed in him, by selling the liberties of his country.(3) And when 
asl^, in a haughty tone, if he did not see that his country was already 
ruined, he firmly replied, There imone way, by which 1 can be certain 

never to see the rum of my country: and that is, to die in disuutinir the 
« last ditch 1”(4) ^ 

_ The Dutch, however, were much disappointed in finding, that the eleva¬ 
tion of the prince of Orange to the dignity of Stadtholder had no influence 
on the measures of his unme, the king of England. Charles persisted in hie 
alliance with France. But other circumstances saved the republic. When 
the hostile fleets approached the coast of Holland, with an army on board 
commanded by count Schomberg, they were carried back to sea in so 
wonderful a manner, and allerward prevented from landing the forces, by 
such stormy weather, that Providence was believed to have interposed mi¬ 
raculously to prevent the ruin of the Hollanders ;(S) and Lewis, finding 
that his enemies gained courage behind their inunutions, and that no 


I Ifi*/, Sue. to), vii. 
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farther prcmai wm likely to be made by hie erms during the eampidm, had 
retired to Vergalllae, in order to enjoy the glory of big guccegSj which was 
poznpoualy displayed in poema, orations, and trinmphal arches. JillanwhUe 
the other states of Europe began to discover a jealousy of the jiower of 
France. The emperor, though naturally slow, had put himself in motion ; 
the elector of Brandenburg shewed a'disposition to support the States; the 
king of Spain had sent some forces to their assistance ; and, by the vigorous 
efforts of the prince of Orange, and the prospect of relief from their allies, 
a different face of affairs began soon to appear. 

Of all their friends or allieg there was none on whom the Dutch relied 
more firmly for relief than the English parliament, which the king’s neces¬ 
sities obliged him at last to convene. But that assembly was too much oc¬ 
cupied with domestic grievances, to have leisure to attend to foreign mlitics. 
Charles, among his other arbitrary measures, had issued a gener^ Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence in religious matters, by which the Catholics were placed on 
the same footing with the Protestant sectaries. The purpose of this mea¬ 
sure was easily foreseen, and excited a general alarm. A remonstrance was 
framed against such an exercise of prerogative: the king defended his mea¬ 
sure, and the hopes and fears of all men were suspended, in regard to the 
issue of so extraordinary an affair. Besides his usual guards, the king bad 
an army encamped on Blackheath, under the command of marshal Smiom- 
berg, a foreigner. Many of hie officers were of the Catholic religion; and 
he had reason to expect that his ally, the king of France, would supply him 
with troops, if force should become neemsary for restraining his discontented 
subjects, and supporting the measures they had, by common consent, agreed 
to pursue. 

But Charles, although encouraged by his ministers to proceed, was startled 
when he approached toe dangerous precipice; and the same love of ease 
which had led Isim to desire arbitrary power, induced him to retract the 
Declaration of Indulgence,' when be saw how much hazard and difficulty 
there would be in maintaining it. He accordingly called for the writing, 
and broke the seals with his own hand.(l) But the parliament, though 
highly satisfied with this compliance, thought another step necessary for the 
security of their civil and religious liberties. They passed an act caUed the 
Test : by which all persons, holding any public office, besides taking the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and receiving the sacrament, according 
to the rites of the churdi of England, were obhged to abjure the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Even to this bill the king gave his assent; and the 
parliament, in recompense for these concessions, granted him a considemUe 
supply for his extraordinary oeeaeion^ as they expressed themselves, dis¬ 
daining to mention a war which they abhorred. (9) 

But Charles, though baffled in his favourite project, and obliged tacitly to 
relinquish the dispensing power of the crown, was still resolved to_ persevere 
in his alliance with France, in the Dutch war, and consequently in all the 
secret designs which depended on such pernicious measures. With the money 
granted by parliament, be was enabled to emim a fieet, the command of 
whidh was ^ven to prince Rupert, the duke of fork being set aside by the 
Teat. Sir Edward Spragge and the earl of Ossory commanded under the 
prince. A French squadron joined them, commanded by d'Estrdes and 
Mart^ 

The combined fleet sailed toward the coast of Holland, where three in¬ 
decisive battles were fought with the Dutch, undqr de Ruyter and Van 
Tromp. lie last, however, claims our attention on account of its obstinacy. 
Tromp immediatdy fell along the side of Spragge, and both eng^ed with 
incredible obstinacy. Tromp was compelled once to shift his flw, Spragge 
twice to quit bis ship; ahd, unfortunately, as the English admhaTwas p^- 
ing to a third ship, in order to hoist his flag, and renew the dispute, a sho| 

O) Ecliard. ^rnsl. Kspin. 'The people were so much elated at this victory over 
tlieprerusatire, that the? eaureueU, with bouSrea and illuminationi, theirttUBultHOUa 
W. Ibid: 
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struck his boat, and he was drowned, to the regret even of his enemies. But 
the death of this gallant officer did not pass unreven^ed. Van Tromp, after 
the disiMer of Spragge, was repulsed, in spite of his most vigorous efforts, 
by the intrepidity of the earl of Os8ory.(l) 

In the mean time a furious combat was maintained between de Ruyter and 
prince Rupert. Never did the prince acquire more deserved honour; his 
conduct being no Jess conspicuous than his valour, which shone with dis¬ 
tinguished lustre. The contest was equally obstinate on both sides, and 
victory remained long doubtful. At len^h prince Rupert threw the enemy 
into some confusion; and, in order to increase it, sent among them two fire¬ 
ships. They at once took to flight; and had the French, who were masters 
of the wind, and to whom a signal was made, borne down upon the Dutch, a 
decided advantage would have been gained. But they paid no regard to the 
signal. The English, seeing themselves neglected by their allies, therefore 
gave over the pursuit; and de Ruyter, with little loss, made good his re- 
treBt.(2) The victory, as usual, was claimed by both sides. 

Wliile the Dutch, my dear Philip, thus continued to defend themselves 
with vigour by sea, fortune was still more favourable to them by land. 
Though the French monarch took Maestricht, one of their strongest bul¬ 
warks, after a siege of thirteen days, no other advantajge was obtained during 
the campaign. Naerden was retaken by the prince of Orange ; and the Im¬ 
perialists, under Montecuculi, after having in vain attempted against Turenne 
the passage of the Rhine, eluded the vigilance of that able general, and sat 
down suddenly before Bonne. Thet. prince of Orange, by a conduct no less 
masterly, leaving behind him the other French generals, joined his army to 
that of the empire. Bonne surrendered, after a short seige. The greater 
part of the electorate of Cologne was subdued by the Dutch and Germans ; 
and the communication between France and the United Provinces being by 
that means cut off, Lewis was obliged to recall bis forces, and abandon his 
conquests with the utmost precipitation.(3) The very monuments of his 
gloiy were not completed, when he returned in disgrace; the triumphal arch 
at the gate of St. Denis was yet unfinished, after all cause of triumph hud 
ceased 1(4) ^ 

A congreli|lunder the mediation of Sweden, held at Cologne during the ' 
summer, was attended with no success. The demands, of the confederate 
kings were originally such as must have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual 
servitude; and although they sunk in their demands, in proportion as the 
affairs of the States rose, the States fell stUl lower in their offers, so that it 
was found impossible for the parties, without some remarkable change of 
fortune, ever to agree on any conditions. After the French evacuated Hol¬ 
land, the congress broke up. No lunger anxious for their safe^, the States 
w ere now bent on revenge. Their negotiations at the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid were approaching to a happy conclusion. The house of Austria in 
both its branches was alarmed at the ambition of Lewis XIV. and the em¬ 
peror and the Catholic king, publicly signed a trraty with the United Pro¬ 
vinces before the close of the year. Forgetting her ancient animosities 
gainst the republic, in the recent injuries which she had received from the 
French monarch, Spain idimediately issued a declaration of war; and, by 
a strange reverse in her policy, defended the Dutch against France and Eng¬ 
land, by whose md the^ bad become independent of her power! 

The boundless ambition of Lewis XIV. together with the dark designs 
and mercenary meanness of Charles II. which M him to a close alliance with 
France, had totally cbknged the system of European policy. But a run of 
events which it was not in the powerxif the confederate kings to reverse, at 
last brought things bock to what is now esteemed their natural order. The 
first of these events was the peace between England and Holland. 

When the English parliament met, the commons discovered such strong 

(I) Carts*! lift of the Duke of Ormond, Burebst, p. 404. 
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DymptoniB of discontent at the late measures of ^vemment, that the kin^, 
perceiving he could expect no supply for carrying on the war, asked their 
advice in regard to peace. Both houses thanked him for his condesMnsion, 
and unanimously concurred in their advice for a negotiation. Peace was ac- 
cordingl)' concluded with Holland, by the marquis de Fresno, the Spanish 
ambassador at the court of London, who had powers for that purpose, and 
added the influence of his own court to the other reasons which had obliged 
Charles to listen to terms. The conditions, though little advantageous, 
were by no means degrading to England. The honour of the flag was re¬ 
linquished by the Dutch ; ml possessions were mutually restored; new re¬ 
gulations of trade were made, and the republic agreed to pay the king near 
three hundred thousand pounds toward reimbursing the expense of the 
war.( 1) Charles bound himself to the States, by a secret article, nut to allow 
the English troops in the French service to be recruited, but would not agree 
to recaU them. They amounted to ten thousand men, and had greatly con¬ 
tributed to the rapid success of Lewis. (2) 

Though the peace with Holland relieved the king from many of his diffi¬ 
culties, it did not restore him to the confidence of nis people, nor allay the 
jeidousy of the parliament. Sensible of this jealousy, Charles, who hu al¬ 
ways been diffident of the attachment of his subjects, still kept up his con¬ 
nections with France. He apologized to Lewis fur the step he had taken, 
by representing the real state of his affairs; and the Freuch monarch, with 
great complaisance and good humour, admitted the validity of his excuses. 
Ill order still farther to atone for deserting his ally, Charles offered his 
mediation to the contending powers. 

Willing to negotiate under so favourable a mediator, the king of France 
readily acceded to the offer. As it was apprehended, however, that, for a, 
like reason, the allies would be inclined to refuse it, sir William Temple, 
whose principles were known to be favourable to the general interests of 
Europe, was invited from his retreat, and appointed ambassadur from Eng¬ 
land to the States. Temple accepted the uffico. But reflecting on the un¬ 
happy issue of his former foi-tunate negotiations, and on the fatal turn of 
counsels which had occasioned it, he resolved, before he set out on his em¬ 
bassy, to acquaint himself, as far as possible, with the king’s ||jhl sentiments 
in regard to those popular measures which he seemed t«> have resumed. Ho 
therefore took occasion, at a private audience, to blame the dangerous 
schemes of the Cabal, as well as their flagrant breach of the most solemn 
treaties.(3) And when the king seemed disposed to vindicate their measures, 
but blam^ the means employed to carry them into execution, that excellent 
minister, no less prudent than patriotic, endeavoured to shew his sovereign 
how difficult, if not impossible, it would be, to introduce into England the 
same system of religion and government that was established in France ; 
that the universal bent of the nation was against both; that many, who ap¬ 
peared indifferent in regard to all religions, would yet oppose the introduc¬ 
tion of popery, as they were sensible it could not be effected without military 
force, and that the same force, which should enable the king to bring about 
such a change, would also make him master of their civil liberties ^ that, in 
France, it was only necessary for a king to gain the nobility and cle^, as 
the peasants, having no land, were as insignificant as our women and chil¬ 
dren Whereas, in England, a great part of the landed property was in the 
hands of the yeomanry or lower gentry, whose hearts were high with ease 
and plenty, while the inferior orders in France were ^spirited by oppression 
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«nd want; that a king of England, since the ^lition of the fendal poUop, 
could geitiier raise nor maintain an army, except bj the volontaiy supplies 
of his parliament ; that granting he had an army on foot, yet, if composed 
of Engmhmen, it would never be induced to serve ends which the people so 
much hated and feared; that the Roman catholics in England were not the 
hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland not the two-hundredth; and it 
seemed against all common sense to hope, by an^ one part, to govern ninety- 
nine, who were of different humours and sentiments; tliat foreign troops, 
if few, would serve only to inflame hatred and discontent ; and how to bring 
over at once, and maintain raan^ (for no less than threescore thousand would 
be necessary, to subdue the spirit and liberties of the nation), was very hard 
to imagiue.(I) 

These reasonings Temple endeavoured to enforce by the authority of 
Gourville, a Frenw statesman, who had resided some time in England, and 
for whose judgment he knew Charles had great respect. “A king of Eng- 
“ land," said Gourville, on hearing of our dissensions " who will be the Man 
“ of his People, is the greatest king in the world ; but if he will he some- 
" thing more, by God! he is nothing at all." The king, who had listened 
with impatience at first, seemed now open to conviction; and laying his hand 
on Temple’s, said with an air of sincerity—" And I will be the Man of my 
" people !’’(2) 

When Temple went abroad, be found a variety of circumstances likely to 
defeat the purpose of his embassy. The allies in general, independent of 
their jealousy of Charles’s mediatifin, expressed great ardour for the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. Spain had engaged Holland to stipulate never to come 
to an accommodation, until all things in Flanders were restored to the same 
situation in which they were left by the Pyrenean treaty; the emperor had 
high pretensions on Alsace; and although the Dutch, oppressed by heavy 
taxes, might be desirous of peace, they could not, without violating all the 
principles of honour and policy, abandon those allies to whose protection 
they had so late^ been innebted for their safety, 'fhe prince of Orange, 
who had vast influence in their councils, and in whose family they had just 
decreed the office of stadtholder to be peipetual, was beside ambitious of 
military fame, and convinced, that it would be in vain to negotiate till a 
greater impression was made upon France, as no equitable terms could other¬ 
wise be expected from Lewis.(3) The operations of the ensuing campaign 
did not contribute to this effect. 

Lewis XIV. astonished all Europe by the vigour of his exertions. He had 
three great armies in the field this summer: one on the side of Germany, 
one in Flanders, and one on the frontiers of Roussillon ; and he himself, at 
the head of a fourth, entered Franche Comtd, and subdued the whole pro¬ 
vince in six weeks. The taking of Besanfon was matter of great triumph 
to the French monarch. He loved sieges, and is said to have understood 
them well; but he never besieged a town without being morally certain of 
taking it. Louvois prepared all things so effectually, the troops were so 
well appointed, and Vnuban, who conducted most of the sieges, was so great 
a master in the art of takipg towns, that the king’s glory was perfectly safe. 
'V’auban directed the attacks at Besan^on, which was reduced in nine days, 
and became the capital of the province; the university and the seat of 
government being transferred to it from Dol.(4} 

Nothing of importance happened in Roussillon: but in Flanders, the prinee 
of Condd, with an inferior army, prevented the prince of Orange from en¬ 
tering France by that quarter: and, after long avoiding an engagement, 
■from motives of prud.ence, he attacked the rear of the confederates, when an 
opportunity offered, in a narrow defile near Seneflh, a village between Mari- 
mont and Nivelle; threw them into confusion, and took mat part of their 
caimon and bagga^. The prince of Orange, however, less remarkable fot 
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mventiw msfottune tli» for stopping its progress, rallied his disordered 
back to the charge; pushed the veteran troops of ftance: 
and obliged the great Cond£ to exert more desperate efforts, and hazard his 
person more than in anv action during his life, though now in an 
age, Md though he had bera peculimfy distinguished in youth by the impe¬ 
tuosity of his cour^. William did not expose his person less. Hence tlie 
testimony of Cond6, forgetful of his own behaviour: 
fhe pnnee of Oran^ has acted in every thing like on old captain, except 

“in venturing his life too much like a young Boldier.'Vl) ^ 

The engagement was renewed three several times; and, after sun-set it 
WM wntinued for two hours by the light of the moon. Darkness at l^t, 
not the slackness of the combatants, put an end to the contest, and left the 
victory undecided.(2) Twelve thousand men lay dead on the field, and the 
loss on Imth sides was nearly equd.(3l In order to give an air of superiority 
to the alhes, and to bring the French to a new engagement, the prince of 
Oi-Mge beaegedOudenarde; but Souches, the imperial general, not being 
willing to hiBard a battle, he was obliged to relinquish his enterprise, on the 
appr^h of Conde. Before the close of the campaign, however, after an ob¬ 
stinate siege, he took Grave, the last town which the French held in anv of 
the Seven Provinces.(4) ^ 

Turenne, who commanded on the side of Germany, completed that h«rh 
reputation which he had already acquired, of being the greatest general of 
his age and ^tiom By a long and hasty march, in order to prevent the 
million of the different bodies of German troops, he passed the Rhine at 
Phihpsburg, and defeated the old duke of Lorrain, and Caprara, the imperial 
general, at Sintzheim. With twenty thousand men, he possessed himself of 
the whole Palatinate, by driving the allied princes beyond the Neckar and 
tlie Maine. They returned however, during his absence in Lorrain, with a 
prodipouB army, and poured into Alsace, where they meant to pass the win- 
ij''!!.unexpectedly; routed the Imperialists at 
Mulhausen, and chased from Colmar the elector of Brandenburg, who com¬ 
manded the troops of the allied prineea. He gained a further advantage at 
lurkheim; aim having dislodged all the Germans, obliged them to pass the 
j’. tte glory of so many victories was stained W the cruelties com¬ 
mitted m the Palatinate; where the elector beheld, from his castle at Man- 
neim, two cities and five and twento towns in flame8,(5) and where lust and 
rapine walked hand in hand with fire and sword. Stung with rage and re¬ 
venge at such a spectacle, he challenged Turenne to single combat. The 
mareschal coolly replied, that he could not accept such a challenge without 
ms master s leave; but was ready to meet the Palatine in the fiSd, at the 
neaa of hia army, against any which that prince and his new aUiea could 
briM together.(6) 

These events inspired the people of England with the most melancholy ap- 
prehenaions, but gave sincere satisfaction to the court; and Charles, at the 
request of the king of France, prorogued the parliament, which was to have 
met on the 10th or October, to the iSth of Awil in the following year, lest 
the commons should force him to take part with tberUnited Provmces. One 
hundred thousand pounds was the price of thi8prorogation.(7) 

Lewis, notwithstanding hia sucoeases, was alarmed at the number of his 
enemies; and therefore, beside purchasing the neutralito of England, he en- 
"“Y®“7ed, though in vain, to negotiate a peace with Holland. The events 
M w next campaign shewed that his fears were wdl founded. Though he 
’^^preparation*, and entered Flandera with a numerous army, com- 
anoM by himself and the prince of Condd, be was able to gain no ^van- 
«ge of any consequence oyer the prince of Orange, who opposed him in all 
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his motions. Neither party tbs wUling, without some peculiarly favourable 
circunfttance, to hazard a general engagement, which might he attended 
with the utter loss of Flanders, if victory declared for the French, and with 
the invasion of France if the king should be defeated. Disgusted at his 
want of succeis, Lewis returned to Versailles about the end of duly, and 
nothing memorable happened in the Low Countries duriim the campaign. 

The campaign was still less favourable to Franro in other quarters. Tu- 
renne was opposed, on the side of Germany, by his celebrated rival Monte- 
cuculi, who commanded the forces of the empire. The object of Montecuculi 
was to pass the Rhine, and penetrate into Alsace, Lorrain, or Burgundy; 
that of Turenne, to guard the frontiers of France, and disappoint the schemes 
of his antagonist. The most consummate skill was displayed on both sides. 
Both had reduced war to a science, and each was enabled to discover the de¬ 
signs of thsiAther, by judging what he himself would have done in like cir¬ 
cumstances. Turenne, by posting himself on the German aide of the Rhine, 
was enabled not only to keep Montecuculi from passing that river, but to 
.seize any opportunity that fortune might present. Such a happy moment he 
thought he had discerned, and was prepwing to take advantage of it, by 
bringing the Germans to a dertsive enga^ment, and his own generalship and 
that of Montecuculi to a final trial, when a period was put to his life by a 
cannon-ball, as he was viewing the ptwition of the enemy, and taking mea¬ 
sures for erecting a battery.Q) 

The consternation of the French 0° i^he loss of their general was inex¬ 
pressible. The same troops, that a moment before were assured of victory, 
now thought of nothing but flight. A dispute relative to the command 
between the count de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, and the marquis de Vau- 
brun, was aided to their grand misfortune. They retreated: Montecuculi 
pressed them hard; but, by the valour of the English auxiliaries, who 
brought up the rear, and the abilities of de Lorges, who inherited a consi¬ 
derable share of the genius of his unde, they were enabled to repass the 
Rhine, without much loss. Leaving the army in Flanders, under the com¬ 
mand of Luxembura, the prince of Condd came with a reinforcement to 
supply the place of Turenne; and though he was not, perhaps, in all respects, 
equal to that consummate general, he not only prevented the Germans from 
establishing themselves in Alsace, but obliged them to repass the Rhine, and 
take winter-quartera in their own country.(2) 

Before the arrival of Cond^, however, a detachment from the German 
army had been sent to the siege of Treves; an enterprise which the allies had 
greatly at heart. In the mean time the mareschal de Crequi advanced with 
a French army to the relief of the place. The Germans, whom he despised, 
leaving part! of their forces in the lines, advanced to meet him with the main 
body, under the dukes of Zell and Osnabrug, and totally routed him. He 
escaped with only four attendants, and throwing himself into Treves, deter¬ 
mined to perish rather than surrender the town. But the garrison, after a 
gallant defence, resolving not to faU a sacrifice to his obstinacy, capitulated 
fur themselves; and because he refused to sign the articles, &ey delivered 
him into the hands of the enemy.(3) 

The king of Sweden, who had Wn induced by the payment of large aub- 
sidies to ^e part with France, was stiU more unfortunate this campaign 
than Lewis. The Dut^, the Sptmiards, the Danes, became at once his ene¬ 
mies. He was defeated % the elector of Brandenburg, whose territories he 
had invaded, and lost aU .Pomerania. Bremerfurt was taken by the troops 
of Brunswic-Lunenbutg; Wolgast, by those of Brandenburg; and Wismar 
fell into the han^ of the DBnes.(6) 

It was now tiie crisis for the king of England, by a vigorous concurrence 
with the allies, to have regained the confidence of his people and the respect 
of aU Europe. He might have set bounds for ever to the power of prance. 


Ttuah'tMan. part II. chap. i. Hensult, 1676. 
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and have been the hap^y inetrument of preventing all those long and blood v 
wars, which were occasioned by the disputes in regard to the Spanish suc¬ 
cession, as well as those which have been the consequence of a pri^ of the 
house of Bourbon being established on the throne of Spain. Charles was 
not ignorant of the importance Of his situation ; but, instead of taking 
advantage of it, to restrain the ambition of Lewis XIV. he bought only of 
acquiring money to squander upon his pleasures, by selling his neutrality to 
that monarch! A new secret treaty was accordingly concluded between the 
two kings, by whidb thev obliged themselves to enter into no treaties with¬ 
out mutual consent ; ana in which Charles farther stipulates, in consideration 
of an annual pension, to prorogue or dissolve his parliament, should it at- 


m 


secure of the neutrality of England, Lewis made vigorous prepara¬ 
tions for carrying on the war in Flanders, and was early in the held in person. 


some time, the two armies withdrew to a greater distance, as if by mutual 
consent, neither choosing to hazard an engagement. The king of France, 
with his usual avidity for praise, and want of perseverance, returned to 
Versailles, leaving the command of his army to Mareschal Schomberg : and 
the prince of Orange, on the departure of Lewis, laid siege to Maestricht. 
The trenches were opened toward the elld of July, and many desperate as¬ 
saults made, and several outworks taken; but dl without effect. The place 
made a gallant defence; sickness broke out in the confederate army; and on 
the approach of Schomb^g, who had already taken Aire, the prince of Orange 
was obliged to abandon his enterpriBe.(3) The taking of FhiUipsburg. bv 


the Imperialists, was the only success that attended the arms of the ^ies 
during the campaign. 

France was no less succes^ul by sea than by land, Lewis XIV. had very 
early discovered gn ambition of forming a powerful navy: and during the 
war between England and Holland, in whiim he was engaged, his subjects 
had acquired in perfection the art of ship-biillding, as wdl as the most ap- 

} )roved method of conducting sea-engagements, by means of signals, said to 
lave been invented by the duke of rum. An accidental circumstsmce now 
afforded Lewis an opportunity of displaying his naval strength, to the asto¬ 
nishment and terrm- of Europe. 

Mesana in Sicily had revolted from Spain ; and a French fleet, under the 
duke de Vivonne, was sent to support the citizens in their rebellion. A 
Dutch and SpaniA squadron sailed to oppose Vivonne; but, after an obsti¬ 
nate combat, Messina was relieved by the French. Another engagement 
ensu^ near Augusta, rendered famous hy the death of the gallant de Kuyter, 
and in which the French had also the advantwe. A third battle, more de¬ 
cisive than any of the former, was fought off ^eimo. The combined fleet, 
to the number of twenty-seven ships of the line, nineteen gallies, and four 


( 1 ) Bouviny to Lewi* XIV. Jan. 9, aod Feb. 27, in Dalrymph t Afymd. Tbs 
Vrooci that Charles waaapeotioner of Fiance do not rest solely upon these Letters. They 
are alto to be found in King Januft Mtmmri, and the Danhy Paptrt. Bolingbroke 
seems to have been perfectly acquainted with them; and very Justly observes. That 
tubules II. by tbit meanness, whatever might be bit motives for submitting to it, “ esta- 
plithed the superiority of France ia Europe,” (Aeftvrs on the Study qf Bittary.') Un¬ 
principled as the rainiaters of Charles were, it it with pleasure that we learn from Roo- 
vigny t dispatches, not one of them heartily concurred in tbit infamous treaty. " Hence, 
}fy* be to bit matter, “ your majesty will plainly tee, that in all England, there it only 
the Mng and tfle duke of Tark, who embrace your inlereelt with affection ! (Feb. 27, 
InS.) And in a future letter he adds in confirmation of tbit singular exception, ” I can 
,, ¥®l,wer for it to your majesty, that there are none of your awn en^jecte who loita you 
ooner eucceee,\n alt your undertakings, than these two princes t but it is altii true that 
you cannot count upon any, but these turojriends, in all England ! (Jan. 28. 1677.1 
the ambaitador’s only fear therefore was,that Charles might be '* drauhi into the smti- 
mtxts of hit people r’ And the rzntiON was esteemed a necessary '* new lye, tobind 
“*3®,tqthe interests of France, Rouvigny, ubi sop. 
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fire-diipR, was drawn up in a line without the mole, and under cover of the 
fortifications. The disposition was good, and the appearance formidable; 
yet Vivonne, or rather du Qllesne, who commanded under him, and was a 
neat naval ofiScer, did not hesitate to venture an attach with a squadron in¬ 
ferior in strei^fth. The battle was sustained with great vigour on both 
sides; until the French, taking advantage of a fitvourable wind, sent some 
fire-ships in among the enemy. All was now confusion and terror. Twelve 
capital ships were sunk, burnt, or taken; five thousand inen lost their lives; 
and the French, riding undisputed masters of the Mediterranean, endangered 
the total revolt ol Naples and Sicily.^1) 

A congress had been opened at Nimeguen in the be^ning of the year, 
but no progress, it was found, could be made in negotiation, tiB the war had 
taken a more decisive turn. The disappointment of the allies, in the events 
of the campaign, had now much damped their sanguine hopes; and the Hol¬ 
landers, on whom the whole weight of the war lay, seeing no prospect of a 
general pacification, bi^an to entertain thoughts of concludiim a separate 
treaty with France. They were loaded with debts aud harassed with taxes ; 
their commerce lanmiishM; and, exclusive of the disadvantages attending 
all leagues, the weakness of the Spaniards, and the divisions and delays of 
the Germans, prognosticated nothing but disgrace and ruin. They tliem- 
aelves had no motive for continuing the war, beside a desire of securing a 
good frontier to Flanders; yet latitude to their allies inclined them to try 
whether another campaign might not produce a peace that would give ge¬ 
neral satisfaction. And the prindb of Orange, actuated by ambition and 
animosity against France, endeavoured to animate them to a steady perse¬ 
verance in their honourable resolution. 

In the mean time the eyes of all parties were turned toward England. 
Charles II. was universally allowed to be tiie arbiter of Europe ; and no 
terms of peace which he would have prracribed could have been refused by 
any of the contending powers. The Spaniards believed that he would never 
suffer Flanders to be subdued by France ; or, if he could be so far lost to his 
own interest, that the parliament would force him to take part with the con- 
federate8.CS) The parliament was at last assembled, in order to appease the 
murmurs of the people, after a recess of upward of twelve months. Disputes 
about their own rights engaged the peers for a time ; and the commons pro¬ 
ceeded with temper, in taking into consideration the state of the navy, which 
tlm king had recommended to their attention. Every thing seemed to pro¬ 
mise a peaceable 'and easy session. But the rapid and unexpected progress 
of the French arms soon disturbed this tranquillity, and directed to other 
objects the deliberations of both houses. ' 

' LewiB,'baving previously formed large magazines in Flanders, had taken the 
field in February. Attended by his brother the duke of Orleans, his minister 
Louvois, Vauban, and five mareschals of France, he undertook the siege of 
Valenciennes ; and by the judicious advice of Vauban, who recommended an 
assault to be made in the morning, when it would be least expected, in pre¬ 
ference to the night, the usual time for such attempts, the pl^ was carried 
by Burpri8e.(S) Cambray*surrendered afterashort siege; and St.Omer was 
closely investM, wlmn the prince of Orange, with an army hastily assembled, 
marched to its relim. The siege was covered by the dukes of Orleans and 
Luxemburg; uid as the prince was detmmined to endeavour to raise it, be 
the consequences what they mig^t, an obstinate battle was fouj^t at Mont 
Cassel; where, by a luperior inovement of Luxemburg, Wiluam was de- 
feiated, in spite of his most vinrous efforts, and obliged to retire to Ypres. 
Hia behaviour was gallant, and bis retreat masterly; bht St. Omer submitted 
to the arms of FrB^.(4) 


(1) to Clare, TOl. ii. Voltaire, chap. liii. 

W ffVmpfc’e Jfenslra, part 11. chap. ii. 

(8) VoltalrOi'SSCck. chap. xii. 

4S) nmple’i UtwaiTt, part II. obap. ii. In attsmptiiig to. rallf hia diapened troops, 
Uw pnnea atruch ona of tha runawars across tha faoa with hia sword. *'Ba^ 1"—oriad 
ha, lartltsetamarkon jroqatprssentitbatlaisyhaDtTovaftorward." Id. ibid. 
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Jiutly aluDMd at ludi extraordinary auccesij tbe Engliab parliament pre- 
MQted an addreai to the king, representing the danger to which the^ii^idom 
wa« expoaed from the ^eatneas of France, and praying that he would form 
such aUiancea aa ahould both secure hia own dominions and the Spanish Ne> 
therlande, and thereby quiet the fears of his people. The king returned an 
evasive answer, and the commons thought it necessary to be Inore particular. 
They entreated him to interpose immediately in favour of the confederates ; 
and, in case a war with France should be the consequence of such interference, 
they promised to support him with all necessary aids and supplies. Charles, 
in bis answer, artfully expressed his desire of being put in a emditiou 
to accempluA the dettgn of their address. This was understood as a demand 
for money; but the commons were too well acquainted with the king’s con* 
nexions with France, to hazard their money in expectation of alliances which 
they believed would never be formed, if tbe supplies were granted before¬ 
hand. Instead of a supply, they therefore voted an address, in which “ they 
“ besought his majesty to enter into a league, offensive and deftiuive, with 
“ the States General of the United Provinces, against the growih and power 
“ of the French king, and for the preservation of the Spanish Netherlmids ; 
“ and to make such other alliances with the confederates as should appear fit 
“ and useful for thatend."(l) They supported their advice with arguments; 
and concluded with assuring thehing, that when he should be pleased to de¬ 
clare such an alliance in parliament, they would most cheerfully support bis 
measures with plentiful and speedy supplies. Pretending resentment at this 
address, aa an encroachment on his prerogative. Chafes made an angry 
speech to the commons, and ordered the parUament to be adjourned. 

Hud tbe king, my dear Philip, been prompted to this measure an au¬ 
thor, no Ways prejudiced against him, very justly observes) by a reid jealousy 
of his prerogative, it might merit some applause, as an indication of vigour; 
but when we are made acquainted with the motives that produced it, when 
we know that it proceeded from his secret engagements with France, and his 
disappointment in not obtaining a large sum to dissipate upon his pleasures, 
it furnishes a new instance of that want of sincerity which disgraced the cha¬ 
racter of CharleB.(8) When he thus urged the commons to strengthen his 
hands for war, he bad actually sold bis neutrality to France, us 1 have already 
had occasion to notice; and had he obtained the supply required for that 
end, to would no doubt have Aund expedients to screen his conduct, without 
entering into war, or even breaking off his private correspondence with 
Lewis. But to make an offence and dsfemive alliance with the conjederates 
the condstion of a supply, he foresaw, would deprive him of the secret euhsidy, 
and throw him upon the mercy of hia commons, whose confidence he had de¬ 
servedly lost, and whose spirit he was desirous to subdue. Considering hie 
views, and the engagements he had formed, he acted with prudence; but 
both were unworthy of a king of Bngland. 

While Charles, lolling in the lap of pleasure, or wasting his time in 
thoughtlns jollity, was thus ingloriously sacrificing the honour of his Id^- 
dom and the interests of Europe, in consideration of a contemptible pension 
from a prince to whom he m^ht have given law, thh eyes m his_ subjects 
were anxiously turned toward the piditical situatiou of the contending pow¬ 
ers, and the events of the campaign. Jn Spain, domeMlc faction had been 
added to the other misfortunes of a kingdom long_ declining, through the 
weakn^ tor ceundls, and the pnersl corruption of her people. Don 
John of Austria, natural son of Philip IV. had taken arms against the queen- 
regent, and advanced toward Madrid; and, although disappointed in His ex¬ 
pectations of support, he returned to Saragossa, fortune soon after favoured 
his ambition. The youpg king, Charles II. escaping from his mother, ^ 
dered her to to shut up m a convent at Toledo, and dedared Don Joha 
prime minister. But the hopes entertained of hia abilities were not an¬ 
swered by the event. The m^ortunes of Spain increased on every ride. 

(>) Jouroals. Miijr CS. 1671. 

(t) Mlcpberwo, Hist, Britt chap. i. 
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In Catalonia, Monterey wag defeated ; Bracamonte loot the battle of 
Forumi^a in kingdom of Sicily; and Flanders, in consequence of the 
capture of ValenoieDnes, Cambray, and St. Omer, was laid t^n to absolute 
conquest. The |mnce of Orange, in order to atone for bis dtfeat at CaBsel> 
sat down before Charleroy; but on the appearance of the French army, un¬ 
der marescbal Luxembu^, he was forced to raise the ne^.(l) WuUam, 
though possessed of considerable talents for- War, was inferior to this-expe¬ 
rienced general; and seems always to have wanted that happy combination 
of jronius and dcill which is necessary to form the great commander. 

On the Upper Rhine, Charles V. duke of Lorrun, who had succeeded hi* 
uncle rather in the title than in the territo:^ of that duchy, commanded a 
body of the allies. The prince of Ssxe-Eisinarii, at the head of another 
army, endeavoured to enter Alwce. But the marescbal de Crequi, with an 
inferior force, defeated the view of the duke of Lorrain, though an able 
officer. He oblige4 him to retire from Mentz; he hindered him from cross¬ 
ing the Maese ; he beat up his posts, be cut off his convoys; and having 
giuned an advantage over the allies, near Cokersbutg, he closira the campugn 
on t^t side with the taking of Friburg. The baron de Montelar, who de¬ 
fended Alsace, was no leas successful. After various movements, he inclosed 
the troops of the prince of Saxe-Eisinach within his own, and forced them to 
capitulate near Btrasburg.(2) The king of Sweden, however, was not 
equally fortunate with his illustrious ally; be had still the worst in the war, 
notwithstanding the taking of Elseinbourg, and a victory gained over the 
king of Denmark. His fleet was tuflipe demted by the Imnes, and the elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg took from him tlm important fortress of Stettin.(S) 
i- During the rapid progress of the French arms in Flanders, serious nego¬ 
tiations had been begun between Lewis and the States General of the United 
Provinces, and an eventual treaty was actually concluded j by which all dif- 
^rences were adjusted, and nothing wantingto the restoration of peaae, but 
the concurrence of their respective allies. The misfortunes of the confede¬ 
rates, and the srpine Indifference of England, seemed to render peace neces¬ 
sary to them, mt had they been sufficiently acquainted with the state of 
France, th^ would have bad fewer apprehensions from the continuance of 
the war. Inough victorious in the fidu, she was exhausted at home. The 
successes which had rendered her the terror of her neighbours, had already 
deprived her, for-a time, of the power of hurilhg them. But the ignorance 
of mankind continued their fears: the spprehemons of Europe remained: 
and Lewis derived more glory from his imaging than from his redl force. 

These apprehensions were very great in l^gland. In parliament they 
were made subservient to the purposes of ambition and faction,Bas well as of 
patriotism; and they awakened dangerous discontents among the people. 
Murmurs were heard from all ranks of men. Wilhig to put an end to ms- 
satisfactions that disturbed bis repose, Charles made a new attempt to gain 
the confidence of bis people. His brother's bigoted attachment to popery, 
and bis own unhiqipy connexions with France, he was sensible, had chiefly 
occasioned the loss of his. popularity. To afford the prospect of a Protestant 
succession to the throne, and procure a general peace to Europe, could not 
therefore fiul, he tiiought, of quieting the minds of his subjects. He accord¬ 
ingly encouraged -prgpoaals of mamage from the prince of Orange to the 
lady Mary, his brother’s eldest daughter, and presom^ve heiress to the 
crown, the duke of York havhig then no male issue, ana the king no fonti- 
mate oaring. By so .tempting a matdi, ke hop^ to engan the pnnco 
entirely m hu interests; and to sanctify with Wiliism's approbation such a 
peace aa would satisfy France, and tend!^ to perpetuate his own cormexions 
with Lewis.. „ 

William came over to Englaiid at the close of the campaim*; and what¬ 
ever might be his motives for such a conduct, be acted a part highly deserv¬ 
ing ofppplause, whether we examine it by the rules of-prudence or delieacy. 

t 

(n Pcliioiu tom. iii. 

(t) Ibid. Voltaire, chap. xii. 

(8) Jl/em. tie Sranaendurg^, 
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He refused to enter upon business before he had been introduced to the lady 
Mary; declaring; that, as be placed great part of his happiness In i^mestio 
satiuaction, no. consideration of interest or policy could ever induM him to 
many a person who was not perfectly agreeable to him. The lady Mary 
whom he found in the bloom of youth, and very amiable both in mind and 
person, exceeded his highest hopw; but he still refused to concert any men- 
sores -fcr the general peace, until his marriage should be concluded' His 
allies, who, as things stood, were likely to have hard terms, would otherwise 
he said, be apt to suspect that he had made this match at their cost. " And 
“ 1 am determined," added he, "it ^all never be said, that I sold my honour 
" for a wife !"(1) Charles, who affected to smile at these punctilios, persisted 
in his resolution of making the peace precede the marriage; but finding 
the prince inflexible, he at last consented to the nuptials, which were cele¬ 
brated at St. James's, to the inexpressible ji^^f the nation. 

This matrimonial alliance gave neat marm to the king of France. A 
junction of England with the confederates, he concluded, would be the im¬ 
mediate consequence of so important a step, tak'en not only without his 
consent, but without his knowledge or participation. Charies, however, en¬ 
deavoured to quiet his apprehensions, by amourning the parliament from 
the third of Decendter to the fourth of next April; a term late for granting 
supplies, or forming preparations for war.(2) In the meiui time the kin^ 
the prince of Orange, the lord-treasurer Danby, and sir William Temple, 
held consultations relative to a general peace; and the earl of Feversham 
was dispatched to France with conditionr sufficiently favourable to the allies, 
and yet not dishonourable to Lewis. 

Two days only were allowed the French monarch for the acceptance or* 
refusal of the peaoo, and the English ambassador had no power to negotiate. 
But he was prev^^ on to star some days longer, and returned at last with- ’ 
out any positive answer. “ My ambassador at London," said Lewis, " shall’. 
“ have fuU powers to finish the treaty to the satisfaction of the king. And I 
" hope my brother will not break with me for one or two towns.‘^(3) The 
French ambassador declared, that he had leave to yield all the towns re¬ 
quired, except Toumay; and even to treat of some equivalent for that, if 
the king thought fit. Charles was softened by the moderation of Lewis. 
The pnnce of Orange, whoJiad given vigour to the English councils, 
was gone; and delay succeeden delay in the negotiations, until the Frenim 
monarch, having taken the Add early, made himself master of Ghent and 
Vpres, dfter having threatened.Mons and Nsmur.(4) 

^ese conquests, which completed the triumph of France, filled the Dutch 
with terror, and the English with indignation. But Lewis managed matters 
so artfully in both nations, that neither proved a bar in the way of his am¬ 
bition. Through his intrigues with the remains of the Louvestein party in 
Holland, he increased the general desire of peace, bv awakening a jealousy 
of the designs of the prince of Orange on account of his eagerness for con¬ 
tinuing the war. In England, he not only maintained his connexions with 
Charles, but gained to his interest manj of the popular members in both 
houses of parliament, who were less afraid of the'cooquest of Flanders than 
of trusting the king with an army to defend it. So great, however, was the 
ardour ^ the peo^e of England for war, that both the^ng and piqdianient 
were obliged to mve way to it. An army of twenty thousand men. the 
astonishment of Europe, was completed in a few weeks; and part of 1| was 
sent over, under the duke of Monmouth, to secure Ostend. Mea^dihile 
Charles, in consideration of the sum of thm hundred thousand poui^, s*. 
cretly engaged to disband his army, and to permit Lewis to make his own 
terms wiA the confederates; and the commons also, swayed^ by French;^ 
fluence, bat ignorantof the king's engagements, and ever desirous to tiiWilt 


fl) Templet Mmt. parVii. chap. lii. 

(s) DalrywfVt jtpptHi. 
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lUs meaniret, vbt«d tbat the army diould be di8bandedl(l) Baienetg eo 
eomplimted, in men ai the most exalted eta^ni, makee us almost hate 
human'nature, and the genenma mind, in contemplating such a_ mottoy 
groupe, without regard to impogii^ names, beholda with equal indignation 
the pensioned king and the hireling paMot.(S) 

Having nothing now to dread trom the only two powers that oonld set 
bounds to fata mnpire, Lewis assumed the style of a conqueror; and, instead 
of yielding to the terms offered by Charles, heJiimself dictated the artides 
of a peace, whidi, by placing all the barrier towns of Flanders in his hands, 
left that country open to hta future inroads. This imperious j)roceeding, 
and other aggravati^ drcumatances, oocauoned meat murmurs in England, 
and the king seemed at length dispo^ to enter heartily into the war. But 
the confederates had been too often deceived, to trust any longer to the 
fluctuating counsels of Charles. Negotiations for a general peace advanced 
toward a conclusion at Nimeguen; and as tiie emperor and^ain, though 
least able to continue the war, seemed resolved to stand out. Van Bevern* 
ing, t^Dutch ambassador, more prudently than honourably signed a sepa¬ 
rate tiM^ with France.(S) That treaty, which occasione^ynuch clamour 
among we confederates, was ratified by the States; and all the other powers 
were at last obliged to accept the terms prescribed by the French monarch. 

The principal of these terms were. That Lewis, beside Franche Comptd, 
which he had twice conquered, shoudd retain possession of Cambray, dure, 
St. Omer, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchtin, Cassel, Charlemont, 
and other places; that he should restore Maestrioht to tiie States, the only 
place belonging to the United Provinces which he new retained; that Spain 
should be agam put in possession of Charieroy, Ondenarde, Aeth, Ghent, 
and Limboutg; that the emperor should give up Fribourg to France, and 
retain Philipsburg; that the elector of Bran^bu^ should’ restore to 
Sweden his conquests in Pomerania, and tiiat the treaty of Westphalia 
should remain in full force over Germany and the North.(4l The duke of 
Lorrain was the only prince who refused to be included in tne peace of Ni- 
meguen: he chose rather to becomlsa soldier of fortune, apd to command 
the imperial armies, than to accept hta dominions on the conditions proposed 
by Lewis. 

The prince of Orange was so much enraged at this peace, that he took a 
very unwarrantable step to break it. He attisdced the quarters of the duke 
of Luxemburg at St. Denis near Mons, after, the treaty was signed, and 
when the duke reposed on the faith of it, in hopes of cutting off the whole 
French anny.(4) But he g^ed no decided advent^; and this bold vio- 
latioo «t the laws of humanity, if not of those of natimis, waagtttended with 
no other oonse^ence than the loss at many lives on both sides. 

The king of England also, di^sted with Lewis, and ashamed of having 
bean eo long the t^ of a monam to whose ambition he might have given 
law,, endeavoured to persuade the States to disavow their ambassador, and 
requite to ratify the peace. But the Dutch had made too good terms fwr 
themselves to think of hnmedtately renewing the war ; and Charles, though 


(1) Tmub’sMem. sartii. ebap. lii. Dalirmpla’a Appendix, p. U7. Ita. 

W That Mma of tl^opnlar luenibem in oetb bontea of parliament received monep 
from tbe court of Fracico, U a truth too notorioua to bo dsnied, though puinful to ru- 
tatS. And to aajr ibep abettad nomaaaura, which thajdid not believe to befterthegoed 
of tbelr country, ia but a poor ruology for thoir venalitp. A aouator who can be pre¬ 
vailed on to accept a bribe, it it to be,roared, will readilp pennade hinualf of the recti¬ 
tude of anr meeanre, for The rapport of which that bribe le offered. Of tbie lord Rniaal 
eSamaSo bevebeen follr convincMi fereltbough willing to co-operata wjtb Franca, in 
order to prevent Cbarlac 11. from becoming abiolute, (ai aoon aa informed that Linria 
lUV.,bs^ to ditcovar that locfa a cbalm in tbe Englitbgovernment wouM beagtinat 
hU im^) be wu ttartled when toM Iqrllanllon, tbnt Sd bed "a contiderubleeUm 
" W^imerta'tn pwlfaunaaM# ofactruot tbe veto of dqppir, —i ibeaU b« aurn," isiit 
be, '* to have maj cemuMMlman with awn wbo can be gaiMerf bp ItoAptopfr a 

^(mffbuififi’rAfem. pert ii. chap, ill, 

(dj Henenlt, bn. Uffs. Mem. lie Branienturg, Voltaire, Siieh, ebap tii. 
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denied the etlpulated bribe for Us imommioni neutrality, loon returned to 
bie former connections with France.(l) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was Lewis XIV: highly exalted above eveiV other 
European potentate. He had neatlv extended his dominions, in defiance 
of a powerful coniMeracyand he had secured very important conquests, 
by treaty. His ministers, in negotiating, bad appeared as much superior 
to those of other nations, as his geuerais in the ndd. He had given bw to 
8p^, Holland, and the empire: his arms had humbled his most formidable 
neighbours, and his ambition threatened the independency of all. The far¬ 
ther progress of that ambition we shall afterward ^ve occasion to trace. 
In the mean time we must carry forward the domestic history of Great 
Britain. 


LETTER XIV. 

England, Jrori’ike Pepuk Plot, in 1678, to the Death of Chariest, with 
a retroepeetive View of the Affaire of Seotland. 

NoTwiTHBTANDiiro the Seeming eagerness of Charles II. for war, toward 
the conclusion of the peace of Nimep^n, he was never believed to be sin¬ 
cere. So utterly had he lost the confideBce of his people, tlwt his best mea¬ 
sures were supposed to prdSeed from bad motives: nay, the more popular 
any measure appeared, the more it was suspected of some dangerous pur¬ 
pose. A genera terror prevailed of popery and arbitra^pewer: dark sur¬ 
mises were propagated; and the king and ue duke of York, in conjunction 
with France, were jusuy considered as the great enemies of the civil and 
reUmouB lib^ies oi the nation. 

These apprehensions, inflamed by the violence of faction, and turned 
upon a pai^cular object by the forgeriia of artful men, gave birth to the 
famous imposture known by the name of the Poriia Plot ; the most ex¬ 
traordinary example of frenzy and delusion that ever distracted an unhappy 
people. But before we eater on that mysterious business, 1 must carry tor- 
ward the a&irs of Scotland, with which it was intimately connected. 

Soon after the suppression of the insurrection in the West of Scotland, 
in 1666, and the severe punishment of the'fanatical insurgents, the king 
was advised to try milder methods fur bringing the people over to episcopacy^ 
With this view, be entrusted the government to the earl of Tweedale, and 
sir Robert Munw, men of prudence and moderation. In order to compose 
the religious differences, which still ran high, these ministers adopted a 
scheme m compreheneion ; by which it was proposed to diminish the autho¬ 
rity of the bishops, to abolish their negative voice in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and to leave them little more than the right of precedency among the Fres- 
byters.(S) But this scheme alarmed the jealousy of the zealous teachers of 
those times. They chose rather to deliver their wild harangues, at the hazard 
of their Hves, to conventicles in woods aud mountains, tban.have any com¬ 
munication with antichristian institutions, which they esteemed dangerous 
and criminal. ** Touch not I taste not! handle not 1" was their common 
cry ; and the king's ministers, perceiving that advances to such men could 
omy serve to debase the dignity of government, bvd>6ib9 contemptuoualv 
rejected, gave up the project of eompreheneion, and adopted that of indtd- 
peace. 

In the prosecuti(m of ..this new stflieme, they proceeded with great temper 
and judgment. ■ Some of the most enlighten^ of .1^ Presbyterian teachers ■ 
Were sOtHed in vacant dmrehes; without bmQg obli^d to conform to the ee* 
tablisbed rdigion; wnd salazies of twenty pounds a year were offered to tile 
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rest, till they ehoold te otherwise provided for, on condition that they be¬ 
haved themeuvee with decency and moderation. This offbr was universally 
rejected, as the kinu's bribe for silence; and those teachers who were settled 
in the vacant diorches soon found their popularity decline, when they deli¬ 
vered only the simple doctrines of Christianity. By cessing to tail against 
the church and state, called preaching to the timet, thev wt the name ct 
dumb dogt, who were supposed to be mraid to b8rk.(l) The churches were 
again deserted, for the more vehement and infiamraatoty discourses of the 
field: preachers and conventicles multiplied daily in the West; where the 
people, as formerly, c^e armed to their places of worship. 

l^en this fanatidsm was at its height, Lauderdale was appointed com- 
mismoner to the Scottish parliament, which met on the 19th of October. 
The zealous Presbyterians, the chief asserters of liberty, were unable to op¬ 
pose the measures of the court; so that the tide ran strongly toward mo- 
nar^y, if not despotism. By one act it was declared. That the right of 
govemiiu the dbnrch was inherent in the king; and by another, the number 
of fte militia (established by the undue influence of the crown about two 
years before) was settled at twenty-two thousand men ; whi^ere to be con¬ 
stantly armed, regularly disciplined, and held in readiness to march to any 
part <» his mmeedy’s dominions, where their service n%ht be required, for 
the support of his authority, power, or greBtnees.(2) Thus was Charles in¬ 
vested with absolute sway in Scotland, and even furnished with the means 
of becoming formidable to his English subjects, whose liberties he wished to 
subdue. > 

A severe act against cbnvcntides followed these arbitrary laws, on which 
Lauderdale highly valued himself, and which induced the king to make biw 
, sole minister fur Scotland. Ruinous fines were imposed on the Presbyte¬ 
rians, who met to woidiip in houses, and field preachers and their hearers 
were to be punished with death. But laws that are too severe defeat their 
own end. The rigours exercised against conventicles in Scotland, instead 
of breaking the spirit of the fanatics, served only to render them more ob. 
stinate ; to increase the fervour of Hieir zeal, to bind them more closely to¬ 
gether, and to inflame thran against the established, religion. The common¬ 
alty every where in the low country, but more especially in the western 
counties, frequented conventicle without reserve; sad although the gentry 
themselves smdom visited those illeg^ places of worship, they took no mea¬ 
sure to repress that irregularity in their inferiors, whom liberty they seemed 
to envy. In order to prevent this connivane, a bond or contract we ten¬ 
dered to the landlords in the Wet, by which they were to engage for the 
good behaviour of their tenants; and u. ee any tenant frequented a con¬ 
venticle, the landlord was to subject himself to the same fine that could by 
law be exacted from the oflende.^S) 

But it was ridiculous tO give sanction to laws by voluntary contracts; it 
wu iniquitous to make one man answerable for the conduct of another, and 
it was illegal to impose sudh hard conditions upon men who had no way of- 
fendeddtr) For these reasons the greater part of the gentry refosed to sign 
the bonu required ; and I^uderdak, enraged at such mmness, endeavoured 
to break their spirit by an expedient truly tyrannicaL Because the western 
counties abound in conventicles, though otherwise in a state of profound 
peace, he pretended that they were in a state of actual rebellion. He mede 
therefore an agreement with some Highland chiefo to call out their followers, 
to the number of eight Ihousand who, m conjunction with the guards, had the 
militia of Angus, were sent to live at free quarter upon the lands of such 
' gentlemen as had rejected the bonds. 

As jthe western counties were ^ most popidous, and the moat industrious 
in ficcdland, and the Hig^danders the men least dv^umd, it is nmre easy to 
imagine thu to deacrilmthe ham that ansuad. JLa aimyiafbwbariana, 

to Bamat, vel. L 
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(S) Burnet, vol. ii. 
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tniine4 up in it^me and violence, unacimstonnied to discipline, and avene 
froib the iwetroints of law, was let loose among a set of people, wlipm they 
were inught to regard as the enemies of their prince and their religion.. No. 
thing escaped their ravenous hands: neither age, nor sex, nor innocence, 
offordetl protection. And test thh cry of an oppressed people should reach 
the thfone, tbe couuml forbade, under severe penalties, all noblemen and 
gentlemen of landed property to leave the l(ingdom.(l) ' 

Notwithstanding this sevete edict, the duke of Hamilton, with ten other 
noblemen, and about fifty gentlemen of distinction, went to London, and l^d 
their complaints before the king. Charles was shocked at their narrative, 
hut he took no effectual means to remedy the grievances of which they com¬ 
plained. " According to jyour representation,” said he, “ Lauderdale has been 
“guilty of many b^ thm^ in the government of Scotland; but 1 cannot 
“ nnd that he has, in any thing, acted contrary to my interest." What must 
the interests of a king be, when they are unconnected with the welfare of hia 
people! 

Meanwhile Lauderdale ordered home the Highlanders ; and taking advan¬ 
tage of the absence of the dissatisfied noblemen and gentlemen, he summon- 
ed a convention of estates at Edinburgh. And this assembly, to the eternal 
di^ace of the nation, sent up an address to the king, approving of Lauder¬ 
dale’s government. But as the means by which that address was procured 
were well known, it served only to render both the kin^ and his minister 
more odious in St^land, and to spread universal alarm m England; where 
all men con^uded, that as, in the neigh&uring kingdom, the very voice of 
liberty was totally suppressed, and grievances so rivetted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, every thing' was to be feared from the 
arbitrary deposition of Charles. If, by a Protestant church, persecution 
could be carried to such extremes, what, it was asked, might not be dreaded 
from the violence of popery^ with which the kingdom was threatened ?—and 
what from the full ettablmment of absolute power, if its approaches were 
so tyrannical f—Such were the reasoninM of men, and such their apprehen¬ 
sions in England, when the rumou of Ppopish plot threw the whole nation 
into a panic. 

The chief actor in this horrid imposture, which occasioned the loss of 
much innocent blood, wag a needy adventurer,- named Titus Oates, one of 
the more profligatO 6f mankind. Being bred to the church, he obtained a 
small flviqg, vwch he Was obliged to abandon on account of a prosecution 
for peQury. He was afterward chaplain on board a man of war, but was 
di^ssed for an unnatural crime.(2) In his necessity, he came to London, 
the former scene of his debaucheries, where he wt acquainted with Dr. 
Tongue, a dty divine, who for some time fed and olonied him. Tongue him¬ 
self was no perfect diaracter, being a man of a credulous temper, and of an 
intriguing -aisposition. A' lover of mischief, to spread scandal was his chief 
amusement, and to propagate the rumour plots his highest ddight. By 
his advice, Oates;. Whom he found to be a bolci Impudent fellow, agreecl to 
reconcile himsdf to the Romish communion, in order to discover the desigoa 
uf the Catholics eonnected with the Englidi court; to ^ beyond sea, and 
to enter into the society of the -Jesuits. All these directions Oates implici^ 
fcdlowed. He became a papist ; visited different parts of France uid Spun ; 
fstided eome time in a seminary of Jesuits at St. Omeia > but was at last 
dismissed on account of bad behaviour, by that politic^ body, who never seem 
to bve-trusted Wm with any of their Beoreta(3) 

Oates, however, setting his wicked imagination at work, to order to supply 
the watat of matoBhls, returned to England bumtogivith resentment agauisfe 
the Jesuits, and With a fill reselaticnr erf fowing the rtoiy of a popish plot: 
This he aocoinplished in cdhjunotion wiA liie patron Dr. Tongue f and OM 
*»l*1)yi a'Hiarant, and Tongue’s fritotd, ■was employbd to communicate thn 

(3) Barnet, ubi titp. See tbo jl/m. Kcberd, Kennet, and Jamtt He 
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inteUigence to the king. Charles made light of the matter, but desired to 
see Dr^Tongue; who delivered into his hands a narrative, consisfing of 
forty-three articlea, of a conspiracy to murder his mmraty, to subvert the 

f ovemment, and to re-establiu the Catholic faith in Engumd. The king, 
aving hastily glanced over the paper, ordered him to carry it to the lord- 
treasurer Danby, who treated the information more seriously than it seemed 
to deserve.' Vet the plot, after all, would have subk into oblivion, on ac¬ 
count of the king’s disregard to a tale accompanied with such incredible cir¬ 
cumstances, had it not been for an artful contrivance of the impostors, that 
gave to the whole a degree of importance of which it was unworthy. 

Tongue, who was continually plying the king with fresh information, ac¬ 
quaint^ the lord-treasurer, by letter, that a packet, written by Jesuits, con¬ 
cerning the plot, and directed to Redingfield, confessor to the duke of York, 
would soon be delivered. Danby, who was then in Oxfordshire, hastened to 
court; but before his arrival, Redingfield had carried the letters to the duke, 
protesting that he did not know what they meant, and that they were not 
the hand-writing of the persons whose names they bore. The duke carried 
them to the king; who was farther confirmed, by this Incident, in his belief 
of an imposture, and of the propriety of treating it with contempt. But the 
duke, anxious to clear his confessor and the followers of his region from 
such an horrid accusation, insisted on a thorough inquiry into the pretended 
conspiracy before the council. The council sat upon tne business: Kirby, 
Tongue, and Oates, were brought before them; and although the narrative 
of the latter was improbable, confilbed, and contradictory, the plot made a 
great noise, and obtained such univer^ credit, that it was considered as a 
crime to disbelieve it. 

The substance ^ Oates’s evidence was. That he had been privy, both at 
home and abroad, to many consultations among the Jesuits for the assassina¬ 
tion of Charles II. who, they said, had deceived them ; that Grove and 
Pickering, the one an ordained Jesuit, the other a lay brother, were at first 
appointed to shoot the king, but that it had afterward been resolved to take 
him off by poison, by bribing Sir CHorge Wakeman, the queen's physician, 
and a papist; that many Jesuits had gone into Scotland, in disguise, to dis¬ 
tract the government of that kingdom, by preaching sedition in the field 
conventicles; that he himself had assisted at a consultation of Jesuits in 
London, where it was resolved to dispatch the king by the dagger, by shoot¬ 
ing, or by poison; and that, when he was busy in collecting evidence for a 
full discovery, he was suspected, and obliged to separate himself foom them, 
in order to save his own hfo.fl) 

The letters sent to Redingfield were produced, in support of this evidence: 
and although they bore as evident marks of forgery as the narrative of im¬ 
posture, the council issued orders for seizing such accused.persons as were 
then in London. Sir George Wakeman was accordingly apprehended, toge¬ 
ther with Coleman, late secretary to the duchess of York; Lughorne, an 
eminent htrrister at law, and eight Jesuits, among whom was Piwering.(8'i 
These steps of the counm still farther alarmed the nation; the city was all 
in an uproar; and apprehension and terror every where, prevtuling, the most 
absurd fictions were received as certain facts. 

Rut this ferment would probably have subsided, and time might have 
opened the eyes of the public so as to discern the imposture, had it not been 
for certain collateral circumstances, which put the reality of a popish plot 
beyond dispute, in the* opinion of most men. An order had been given, by 
the lord-treasurer, to seize Coleman’s papers. Among thesf were found 
some copies of letters to father la Chaise, the French King's confessor, to 
the popes nuncio at Brus^, and to other Catholics abroM; and as Cole¬ 
man was a weak man, and a wild enthusiast in the Romish faith, he had in- 
dnuated many extraordinary things to his correspondents, in a mysterious 
language, concerning the conversion of the three British khogdoms, and the 

(0 Burnet, &e. ubi luprs. See alio Oates’s Narrative. 
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total ruin of the Protestant religion, trhirh he termed pestilent heresy. He 
founded hishraes on the eeal of the duke of York, and spoke in,obscure 
terms of aids from abroad, for the accomplishment of what he denominated 
a ffloriom u>ork.('l) 

These indefinite expressions, in the ])resent state of men’s minds, were be- 
liev^ to point distinctly at all the crimes in Oates’s narrative; and as Cole¬ 
man's letters for the last two years, which were supposed to contain the nn- 
foldinf of the whole plot, had been conveyed out of the way before the others 
were seized, full play was left for imagination. Another incident completed 
the_general delusion, and rendered the prejudices of tlie nation incurable. 
This was the murder of sir Edmulidehurv Oodfrey, an active justice of the 
peace, who had taken the deposition of Oates relative to his first narrative. 
He was found dead in a ditch near Primrose Hill, between London and 
Hampstead, with his sword thrust through his body. Ids money in his pocket, 
and the rings on his fingers. From these last circumstances it was inferred, 
that his death had not been the act of robbers: it was therefore universally 
ascribed to the resentment of the Catholics; though it appears, that he 
h^-always lived on a good footing with that sect, and was even intimate 
with Coleman at the time that he took Oates’s evidencc.(3) 

All possible advantage, however, was taken of this incident, in order to 
inflame the popular phrenzy. The dead body of Godfrey was exposed to 
view for two whole days: the people in multitudes crowded around it; and 
every one was roused to a degree of rage approaching madness, as well by the 
mutual contagion of sentiments, as by rtie moving spectacle. His funeral 
was celebrated with great pomp and parade: the corpse was conducted 
through the chief streets of the city; seventy-two clergymen walked before, 
and above a thousand persons of distinction concluded the procession bc- 
liind.(S) To deny the reality of the plot, was now to be ifteputed an accom¬ 
plice ; to hesitate, was criminal. All parties concurred in the delusion, ex¬ 
cept the unfortunate Catholics; who, though conscious of their own inno¬ 
cence, began to be afraid of a massacre similar to that of which they were 
accused. But their terror did not dimbiish that of others. Invasions from 
abroad, insurrections at home, conflagrations, and even poisonings, were ap¬ 
prehended. Men looked with wild anxiety at one another, as if eveiy in¬ 
terview had been the last. The business of life was at a stand; all was 
panic, clamour, and confusion, which spread from the capital over the whole 
kingdom ; and reason, to use the words of a philosophical historian, could 
no more be heard, in the present agitation of the human mind, than a whis¬ 
per in the midst of the most violent 'hurricane.(4) 

During this national ferment the parliament was assembled; and the carl 
of Danby, who hated the Catholics, who courted popularity, and perhaps 
hoped that the king would be more cordial^ beloved by the nation, if his 
life was supposed to be in danjror from the Jesuits, opened the story of the 
plot in thh'house of peers. Charles, who wished to keep the whole matter 
from the parliament, was extremely displeased with this temerity and said 
to ^ minister, " You will find, though you do not believe it, that you have 
“ given the parliament a handle to ruin yourself, as well as to disturb all my 
“ affairs: and yeu will certainly live to repent it!” Danby had afterward 
sufficient reason to revere the sagacity of his master. 

The c^ of the plot was immediatmy echoed from the upper to the lower 
house. 'The authority of parliament gave sanction to that fury with which 
the people were already animated. The commons voted an address for a 
wlemn fast, and a form of pra^r was framed for that occasion. Oates was 
brought before them; and nniung that even the semblance of truth was no 
loiuer necessary to gaineredit to his fictions, he made a bolder publication 
of his narrative at the bar of the house, adding many new and extraordinary 
ofrcuuistanoes. The most remarkable of these were. That the pope, having 
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roiuiaad the sovereignty of Bngland, on accoant of tbe hereoy p^nee nnd 
people, had thought proper to delegate the supreme poirer to the society of 
Jesuits; and that de Oliva, general of that order, in con^quence of the papU 

g rant, had supplied all the principal offices, both dvil and miliUry, with 
athoiio nohlepteQ and gentlemen, many of whom he named. On ws noicut* 
ous evidence, the earl of Powis, with the lords Staffiwrdj Arundel, Peters, wa 
Bcdlasis, were committed to the Tower, and soon after impeachw apa hiS" 
treason-S'and both houses voted, without one dissenting voice, ** That thene 
has been, and still is, a damnable and kelluk plot, contrived and carried on 
** by papists, for murdering the hiw, subverting the government, and dea- 
^‘troying the Protestant relifpon rfl) * , , 

Encouraged by this dedaration, new informers appeared. Coleman and a 
cumber of other CaUiblics were brought to trial, whose only guilt appeared 
to be that of thek religion. But they were already condemned by the voice 
of the nation. The witnesses in ^ir favour were ready to be tom fn 
pieces: and the jury, and even the judges, discovered strong Vg^^pteme •if 
prejudice against them. Little justice could be expected from^ueh , 

buual. Many of those unhappy men died with great firmness, an^all pwK 
testing their innocence to the la8t;(9) yet these solemn testimonies, after 
all hopes of life had failed, could not awaxen compassion for their fate in tho 
breast of a single spectator. They were executed amid tho shouts of tho 
deluded populace, wno seemed to enjoy their sufferings. 

From tho supposed conspirators in the popish plot, the parliament turned 
its views to higher objects. A bill ^as introduced, by the commons, for a 
new T(^t, in which pvpety was denominated idofelry; and all the membeia 
who refused this test, were to be excluded from both houses. The bill passed 
the lower house, without opposition, and wm sent up to the lords. The 
duko of York mdbed, in the house of peers, that an exception might be ad¬ 
mitted in his favour; and with great earnestness, and evenr with tears m 
his eyes, he said, he was now to throw himself on their kindnera, in the 
greatest concern he could have in thus world. He dwelt much on his duty 
to the king, and his zeal for the prosperity of the narion ; apd he ^lemnly 
protested, that whatever his reliipon mi^t be, it should be only a prtsafs 
ihinp between God and his own soul, and never should influence bis pubito 
conduct. This exception being agreed to, the bill was returned to the com¬ 
mons ; and, contrary to all expectation, the amendment was carried by a 
majority of two votM.(3) • . 1 .. 

The rage against popery, however, continued; and was in uot^ing^mom 
remarkame than in the encouragement given by the parliament to infonnsrs. 
Oates, who, granUng his evidence true, must be regarded as an infamous 
scoundrel; was recommended by the two houses to the kii^. He was re¬ 
warded wi^ a pension of twelve hundred pounds a.year; guards were ap- 
pmnted for fats protection; men of the first rank courted his compimy ; and 
he was called the saviour of the nation. The employment of an. informer 
became hcmourable ; and, beside those wretches who app^ured in support of 
Oates's e'mezice, a man high in office assumed that character. 

Montague, the Englkh ambassador at the court of France, disapjminted 
in his expectation ofteing made secretary of state, returned without leave, 
and took his seat in the lower house. He had been de^ly conc^ned in the 
money negotiations between Charles and Lewis. On the late- disagreement 
of these two princes, he had been gained''by the latter; and now, on the 
iGuluro hU hopes of preferment from thecourt of England, he engag^, for 
(me hundred' thousand crowns, to disgrace the l^iz^, and to rain his minister,. 
s^o was become peculiarly obnoxious to Fwoe-X^) ]Wanby, having some 
intimaUon of this intrigue, ordered Montague's papers to be seis ^; out that, 
agrotfienced'politician, prepared against the pcwsibinty of surii a ciieumatanM^ 
had delivezed into sure'haods the papers that could iQpst effectoidly sepro 
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his purpm. The violence of the minister afforded a kind of encuse for the 
perfidy of the ambassador. Two of Danby's letters were prodased. before 
the house of commons. One of these contained instructions t^emand 
.three hundred thousand pounds a year, for three years, from the Pienck 
monarch, provided the conditions of peace should ^ accepted at Nimenuen 
in consequence of C'hari«a?« good offices ; and, as Danby had foreseen the 
danger of this negofaahion, the king, in order to remove his fears, had sub¬ 
joined with his own hand> that the letter was written by his express orders.! 1 j 
This circumstance rather indamed than allayed the resentment of the 
commons, who naturally concluded, that the king had all along acted in con¬ 
cert with the French conrb, and that every step which he had taken, in con¬ 
junction with the allies, had been illusory and deceitful. It was immediately 
moved. That there is sufficient matter of impeachment against the lord- 
treasurer; and the question was carried by a considerable majority. Danby’s 
friends were abashed, and his enemies were elated beyond measure with their 
triumph. JFhe king himself was alarmed: his secret negotiations with 
France, berore only suspected,-were now ascertained. Many who wished to- 
support the crown were ashamed of the meanness of the prince, and deserted 
their principles in order to save their reputation. 

The articles exhibited against the treasurer were six in number; and con¬ 
sisted, beside the letters, of various mismanagements in office, moat of which 
were either frivolous or iU founded. Danby, upon the whole, had been a 
cautious minister. When the impeachment was read in the house of peers, 
he rose and spoke to every article. He aJiewed that Montague, the informer 
agai^t him, had himself promoted with ardour the money-negotiations with 
Lewis. He cleared himself from the aspersion of alienating the king's re¬ 
venue to improper purposes: and he insisted particularly on his known 
aversion against the interests of France; declaring, that %hatever compli¬ 
ances he might have made, he had always esteemed a connexion with that 
king pernicious to his master and destructive to his country.(2) The lords 
went immediately into a debate on the question; and, upon a division, the- 
majoriw were against the commitment of Danby. The commons however 
insisted, that he should be sequestered from parjiament and committed. A 
violent contest was likely to ensue; and the king, who thought himself 
bound to support his minister, and saw no hopes of ending the dispute by 
gentle means, first prorogued, and afterward dissolved the parliament. 

'rhU was a desperate remedy in the present critical state of the nation, 
and did not answer the end proposed. It afforded but a temporary relief, 
if it may not be said to have increased the disease. The new parl^ent, 
which the king was undw the necessity of assembling, consisted chiefly of 
the most violent of the former members, reinforced by others of the same 
principles. The court bad exerted its influence in vain: the elections were 
made with all the prej^ices of the times. The king’s connections with 
France had alienate the affections of bis subjects; but the avowed popery 
of the duke of York was a still more dangerous subject of jealouw and dis¬ 
content. Sensible that this was the fatal source of the greater prat of the 
misfortunes of his reign, and. foreseeing the troubles that were likely to be 
occasioned by the violent spirit of the new representatives, Charles conjured 
his brother to conform to the established church. He even sent the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Winchester to persuade him, if pos- 
Bible, to become ^su a Preteetaiit; and on finding all their arguinentslost 
on his obrainucy, he desired him to withdraw beyond sea, in order to appease 
ths prople, and to satisfy the parliament that popish counsels no longer 
prevailad at court. This proposal the duke also declined, as he apprehend- 
6d that his retiring would be construed into an aiinowledgment of guilt; 
but when the king insisted on bis departure, as a step necessary for the 
welfare cf both, he obeyed, after engaging Charles to make a public dedanw 
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tion of the illegitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. He went first to Hol¬ 
land, a{id then to Brussels, where he fixed his residence.(l) 

James duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles II. hy Lucy Waltere, 
and born about ten years before the Restoration, possassed all the qualities 
that can engage the affections of the populace, with many of those that con¬ 
ciliate tiie favour of the mure discerning part of mankind. To a gracefulness 
of person, which commanded respect, he joined the most winning affability; 
by nature tendes, he was an enemy to cruelty: he was mnstant in his friend¬ 
ships, and just to his word. Active and vigorous in his constitution, he ex¬ 
celled in the manly exercises of the field. He was personally brave, and 
loved the pomp, anti the very dangers of war; but he was Vain even to a de¬ 
gree of folly, versatile in his measures, and weak in his understanding. This 
weakness rendered him a fit tool for the earl of Shaftesbury, the most able 
and unprincipled man of his age, and who had lately distinguished himself as 
much by his opposition agtdnst the court as formerly by the violence of - his 
counsek in its nvour, while one of the Cabal. That bold and arch^^ot^M^fW 
had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of succeeding to tlie oc^n.' 
had even been propagated of his legitimacy, in consequence of a aeerht de¬ 
tract of marriage between the king and his mother. This stoiy was greedily 
received by the. multitude: and on the removal of the duke of York from 
the kingdom, and the prospect of his being excluded from the succession by 
the jealousy of parliament, it was hopeil that Monmouth would be declareU 
prince of Wales. But Charles, in order to cut off all such expectations, as 
well as to quiet hie brother’s apprehensions, made a solemn declaration be¬ 
fore the privy council, that he was never married to any woman but the 

a ueen ; aud on finding that Monmouth continued to encourage the belief of 
he lawfulness of his birth, the king renewed his protestation, and made it 
' particular agains^Lucy Walters.(t!) 

The subsequent events of this reign, my dear Philip, furnish abundant 
matter fur the memorialist; but, the struggle between the king and parlia¬ 
ment excepted, they have little relation to the line of general history. I 
shall, therefore, pass them over slightly, offering only the most important to 
your notice.. One could wish that the grs.ater part oi them were erased from 
the English annals. 

The new parliament, no way mollified by the dismission of the duke of 
York, discovered all the violence that had been feared by the court. The 
commons revived the prosecution of the earl of Dan by: they reminded the 
lords of his impeachment; and they demanded justice, in the name of the 
people of England. Charles, determined to save his minister, bad already 
had the precaution to grant him a pardon. That he now avowed in the house 
of peers; declaring that he could not think Danby in any respect criminal, 
as he had acted in every thing by his orders. The lower house, paying no 
regard to this confession, immediately voted, that no pardon of the crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the commons of England.(S) 
'rfae lords seemed at first to adhere to the pa^n, but yielded at lut to the 
violence of the commons: and Danby, after absconding for a time, surren¬ 
dered to the Black Rod, anifl was committed to the 'Power. 

Charles, in order to south the commons, made a show of changing his mea¬ 
sures. Several popular leaders of both houses were admitted into the privy 
council; particularly sir Henry Capel, lord Russell, the earl of Shaftesbury, 
and the viscounts Halifax and Fauconberg, who had distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to ifie court. The eiwl of Essex, a popular nobleman, 
was advancM to the head of the treasury, in the room of the earl of Danby ; 
and the earl of Sunderland, a man every way qualified for such an office, was 
made secretary of state. 


Q) Bunist, Tol. ii. James II. 1679, 
nj Kenoot, vol. iit. Hume, vol. viii. 

W Tlie pterbgative of mercy bad been bitberto underatond to be altogether uolimited 
Id the crown; awthat this pretention of the commons was perfectly new. It wai not, 
-bowerrr, unsuitable to the seiiius of a monarchy atrictly limited; wbere the king’s mi¬ 
nisters are supposed to be accoiinuble to the national assembly, even for such abosee of 
power as they may commit by orders from tbeir master. 
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By thus plHuing the most violent patriots, either real or pretemled in hia 
rvice, the king hoped to regain the affeetions of his iiarHament. But he 

'risA __•_I a .. 


-—T, "“CVI.M/U8 Ml 1119 jiaruHmenc. Hut he 

was miserably disappointed, 'i he cotamons received his declaration df a new 
coiiiicU with the gremest indifference and coldness, believing the whole to be 
a trick in orfer to i^in money, or an artifice to induce the country iiartv 
to drop their pureuit of grievances, by disarming with Offices the vioience of 
their leaders. They therefore continued their deliberations with unalmtinir 
zeal; and resolved, without one disse^nting voice, “ That the duke of Vork> 
“ being a papist, and the hopes ofJiis coming, as such, to the crown has 
" given the greatest countenance and encouragement to the plots against the 
“ king and the Protestant religion."(l) ® 

This being.considered as an introductory step to the eventual exclusion of 
the duke from the throne, Charles, in order to prevent such a bold measure 
laid before the parliament certain limitations, which, without altering the 
succeraon ta the crown, he thought sufficient to secure the civil and reli- 
^****>i^**^®® subject. The limitations proposed were very Import- 

antf^w^ deprii^ a popish successor of the right of bestowing ecclesiastical 

fiRher appointingordisplacingprivy counsellors or judges, 

withotlt the othisent of parliament. The same precaution was extended to 
the military part of the government; to the lord-lieutenants and deputv- 
Ueutenaata of counties, and to all officers of the navv.(2) 

These ample concessions, which in a manner annifiilated the power of the 
crown, -were rejected with contempt by the commons. They brought in a 
bill for the total exclnsioo of the dukeof Yorky aud they continued their 
prosecution against Danby. They resolved that the pardon which he claimed 
was illemil and void; and, after some conferences with the lords on the sub- 
J^t, a day-was fixed for his trial. Preparations were iJso made for the tri4 
of the popish lords in the Tower. 

_ In the mean time u furious dispute arose between the two houses, occa¬ 
sioned by a resolution of the commons, “ That the lords spiritual ought not 
‘ to have any vote in any proceedings against the lords in the Tower.’'(3) 
This resolution involved a question of no small importance, and was of pecu¬ 
liar ronsequence in the present case. Though the bishops were anciently 
prohibited by the canon law, and afterward by established custom, from as¬ 
sisting at ixipital trials, they generally sat and voted in motions preparatory 
to such trials. The vi^dity of Danby’s pardon was first to be debated; anil, 
mthough but a preliminary, was the hinge on which the whole must turn. 
The commons, therefore, insisted upon excluding the bishops, whom they 
knew to be devoted to the court; the lords were unwilling to make any alter¬ 
ation m the forms of their judicature; both houses adhered to their respective 
pretensions; and Charles took advantage of their quarrels, first to prorogue, 
““.•■ken to dissolve the parliament; setting aside, by that measure, the trial 
™ “dnister, and, for a time, the Bill of Exclusion against his brother.(4) 

_ Though this parliament, my dear Philip, is reprehensible on account of its 
violence and its credulity ; and although some of its members seem to have 
been actuated by a spirit of party, and a strong antipathy against the royal 
!i™ody, while others were influenced by the monejsof France or the intrigues 
of the prince of Orai^e, the greater number were animated by a real spirit 
of patriotism, by an honest zeal for their civil and relwous liberties. Of 
wis the Exclusion BiR and the Habeas Corpus Act are sufficient proofs. The 
latter, which particularly distinguishes the English constitution, can never 
much applauded. „ 

* k® personal liberty of individuals is a property of human nature, which 
nothing but the certainty of a crime committed ought ever to abridge or re- 
«rmn. The Jinglish naiaon had, accordingly, very early and repeatedly, as 
"e have seen, secured by public acts this valuable part of their rights as 


popiih lords, Stafford excepUd, whose fate I shall have 
ui«r lyiog ID the Tower till l&M, were aumitted to bail od (letition. 
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'Ben; yet something was still wanting to render .personal freedom complete, 
■ahd prevent evasion or delay frodi ministerB and Judges. The act of Habtu 
Corput, passed last session) answered idl these purposes, and does equal ho> 
nour to the patriotism and the penefxatiBi of those who framed it and. car¬ 
ried it into a law. This act pronibits the sending of any Enalish subject to 
a prison beyond sea; and it provides, that ho ju%e diall retuse to any pri- 
eoner a writ, by which the gaoler is directed to produ^ In cboit the body of 
«uch prisoner, and to certify the cause of his detainer and commitment. 

The generid rage against popery, and the success of the country-party in 
the English parliament, raised the spirit of the Scottish Covenanters, and 
gave new Ufe to thmr hopes. Their conventicles, to'which they went armed, 
became more frequent and numerous; and though they never acted offen¬ 
sively, they frequently repelled the troops sent to disperse ^em. But even 
this small degree of moderation could nut long be preserved by a set of wild 
enthusiasts, who thought every thing lawful for the sqpMrt of their godly 
cause; who were driven to madness by the oppresses S a tyrannicm go¬ 
vernment, and flattered, by their friends in England, witii the prospebt of 
relief from their troubles. A barbarous violence increased the load of their 
calamities. 

Sharpe, archbishop of St. Andrews, was deservedly obnoxious to the Cove¬ 
nanters. Having been deputed by the Scottish clergy at the Bestoration, to 
manage their interests with the king, he had betrayed them. He soon after 
openly abandoned the Presbyterian party; and when episcopacy was esta¬ 
blished in Scotland, his apostauy waa rewarded with the dignl^ of primate. 
To him was chiefly entrusted the conduct of eccleriasticaf aSaira; and, in 
order to recommend himself to the court, he persecuted the Covenanters, or 
non-conformists, with unrelenting rigour. It was impossible for human beiw 
to suffer so many injuries, without being stimulated against their author by 
the leanest emotions of indignation and revenge. A band of desperate fana¬ 
tics, farther influenced by the hope of doing an acceptable service to Heaven, 
way-lmd the arriibishop in the neighbourhood of St. Andrews; and, after 
'firing into his coach, dispatched him with many woundg:(l) 

This atrocious action furnished the ministry with a pretext for a more 
severe persecution of the Covenanters, on whom, withont distinction, they 
threw the guilt of the murder of Sharpe. The troops quartered in the west¬ 
ern counties received orders to disperse, by force, all conventicles, wherever 
they should be found. This severity obliged the Covenanters to assemble 
in large bodies; and their success in repelling the king's fotces emboldened 
them to set forth a declaration against episcopacy, and publicly to burn the 
acts of parliament which had established that mode of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment in Scotland. They took possession of Glasgow^ and established a kind 
of preMhing camp in the neighbourhood ; whence they issued prbclamations, 
declaring that they fought minat the king*s supremacy in religious matters, 
against popery, prelacy, anaa popish successor. (S) 

Charles, alamed at insurrection, dispatched ^e duke of Monmouth, 
with a body of Englip^valiy, to join the royal army in Scotland, and sub¬ 
due the fanatics. Monmquth came up with the Covenanters at BothwelfS' 
brU^ between’ Glasgow and Hamilton, where a rout rather than a battle 
eoBilM, and the inaurgenta were totally dispersed. About seven hundred Of 
these persecu^ and misguided men fell in the putsuit, and twelve hundred 
Were made prisoners. But, the execution of two clergymen excepted, this 
was aU the blood that Aed. Monmouth used his victory with great mo- 
dera^n. Such priaoners, aa would promise to live peaceably in future, were 
—'^ued. 

ft lenity, however, unfortunately awakened the jeaiousy of the court, 
douth WM recalled and disgrecM; and the du£e of Ycurk, who had 
found a pretence to return to England, wag entrusted wiA the government 
of Sootlabd. Under his administration, the Covenanters wote eapwed to a 
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crael persecutioRj and such punishments were inflicted upon them, even on • 
frivolous pretences, as make humanity shudder, and would disfi|riire,the cha< 
racter of any prince less marked with severities than that of James. . He is 
said to have been frequently present at the torturing of the uiilin|ipy crimi¬ 
nals, and to have viewed their sufferings with as much unfeeling .attention, 
as if he had been contemplating some curious experiment.(l) 

While these tbinm were passu^ in Scotland, a new parliament was assem¬ 
bled in England, where the spirit of party still raged with unabated fury. 
Instead of Petitioneri and Ahhorreri (or those who applied for redress of 
grievances, and such ^ opposed their' petitions), into which the nation had 
been for some time divided, the court and country parties ciimc now to be 
distinguished by the still prevail^ epithets of Whig and Tonr. The court 
party reproached tiieir antagonists with their affinity to the fanatical con¬ 
venticles in Scotlmid, who were known by the name of WAiys; and the 
country party pretended to And a resemblance between the courtiers and the 
popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was affixed.(S) 
Such \vaa the origin of those party-names, which will, in all probability, con¬ 
tinue to the latest posterity. 

The new parliament discovered no less violence than the foioner. The 
commons voted. That it is the undoubted right of the subjects of England to 
petition the king for the sitting of parliament and the redress of grievances ; 
and they resolve. That to traduce such petitioning is to betray the liberty 
of the people, to contribute to subvert the ancient constitution, and.to intrcK 
duce arbitrary power. They renewed the vote of their predecessors, laying 
the whole blame of the popish plot on the religion of the duke of York; and 
they brought in a bill for excluding him from the throne. This bill was 
passed after a warm debate, and carried up to the house of peers ; where 
Shaftesbury and Sunderland argued powerfully for it, and Ilalifax-OO less 
strenuously against it. Through the forcible reasoning of the latter, who 
discovered an extent of abilities and a flow of eloquence which had never 
been exceeded in the English parliament, the bill was rejected by a cunsiv' 
derable majority of the lords.(3) 

Enraged at this disappointment, the commons discovered their ill humour 
in many violent and unjustifiable proceedings. They prosecuted the Abhor- 
rers; they impeached the judges, and they persecuted all the most intimate 
friends of the duke of York. At last they revived the impeachment of the 
popish lords in the Tower, and singled out the viscount Straord us their vic¬ 
tim. He was accordingly brought to trial ; and, although labouring under 
age and infirmitieB, he defended himself with ^eat firmness and presence of 
mind, exhibiting the most striking proofs of his innocence. Yet, to the as¬ 
tonishment of ali unprejudiced men, he was condemned by a majori^ of 
twenty-four voices. He received with surprise, but resignation, the fetal 
verdict; and the people, who bad exulted over his conviction, were softened 
into tears at his execution, by the venerable Bimplicit|r of his appearance. He 
continued on the scaffold to make earnest protestatioMof his mnocence, and 
stressed a hope that the present delusion would soon be over. A rilent 
p^nt to his asseverations was observed through the vast multitude of weep¬ 
ing spectators; whilst some cried, in a faltering accent, “We believe you, 

“ my Lord!" The executioner himself was touched with the general sympa- 
fhy. Twice did he suspend the blow, after raising the fatal axe; and when 
at last, by a third effort, he severed that nobleman's head from his body, all 
the spectators seemed to feel the stroke.(4) * 

The execution of Stafford opened, in some measure, the eyes of the nh^n, 
bat did not diminish the vioWce of the commons. They stiU hoped,||pet 
the king's urgent necessities would oblige him to throw himself wholly upon 
their geneiomty. They therefore brought in a bill for an assodation to pre- 

(!) Barnet, rol. ii. This account of the apatbr of Jamei is confirmed by bie letters in 
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vent t|ie duke Yorkj or any papist, from succeeding to the crown;''and 
they voted,' That whoever had advised his majesty to refuse the ^elusion 
BiU were enemies to the king and kingdom. Nor did they stop here. They 
resolved, u'ntil a bill to eadude the doke of York diould pass, the com¬ 
mons could grant the king no supply, without betraying the trust reposed in 
them by their cbnttituenta And that Charles mi^t not be enabled, by any 
other expedient, to support the government, and preserve himself indepen¬ 
dent, they farther resolved. That whoever should thereafter advance money 
on the customs, excise, or hearth money; or whoever should accept or bi^ 
any tally of antidpation upon any part the king's revenue, should be ad¬ 
judged to hinder tne sitting of parliament, and.become responsible for his 
conduct at the bar of the house of common8.(l) 

Having got intelligence of these violent proceedings, Charles came to a 
resolution to prorogue the parliament; for although he was sensible, that the 
peers, who had rejected the Exclusion Bill, would still ooatinue to defend 
the throne, he saw no hope of bringing the commons to any better temper, 
and was persuaded that their farther sitting could only serve to keep faction 
alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation. When they re¬ 
ceived information of his design, they resolved. That whoever advised his 
majesty to prorogue his parliament, for any other purpose than to pass the 
Bill of Exclusion, was a Wrayer of the king, an enemy to the Protestant 
religion and to the kingdom of England, a promoter of the French interest, 
and a pensioner of France.(S) T^s furious resolution, and others ot the 
same nature, determined the king instantly to dissolve the parliament, in- 
etend of proroguing it. 

Both parties had now carried matters so far, that a civil war seemed ine¬ 
vitable, unless the king, contrary to his fixed resolution of not interrupting 
the line of succession, should agree to pass the Bill of Exclusion. Chules 
saw his danger, and was prepared to meet it. A variety of circumstances, 
however, conspired to preserve the nation from that extremity, and to fling 
the whole povrers of government finally into the hands of the king. 

The FBBBONAL CHARACTEB of Charles, who, to use the words of one who 
knew him well, witti great guichneu of conception, pleatantueee of wit, and 
variety of knowledge, “ had not a grain of pride or vanity in his whole com- 
■“ poeition,'’(3) had ^ways rendered him the idol of the populace. The most 
Bfluble, best bred man auve, he treated his subjects like noblemen, like gen¬ 
tlemen, like freemen; not like vassals or boors. HU professions were fu¬ 
sible, and his whole behaviour engaging; so that he won upon the hearts, 
even while he lost the good opinion of hu subjects; and often balanced their 
judgment of things by their perianal ui(!lination.(4) 

These qualities, and thU part of hU conduct, went a great way to give the 
king hold of the affections of his people. But thaea were not alL In his 
pubuo conduct too, he studied and even obtained a degree of {wpularity; for 
although he often emboMMd measures incomUtent with the political interests 
of the nation, and eo^isilimes dangerous to the liberty and religion of his 
subjects, he never been found to parsevme obstinately iq them, but bad 
always returned into thal'patii whid the general opinion seemed to jsrint 
out to him. And, as a farther excuse, his worst measures were all ascribed 
to the bigotry and arbitrary principles of hU brother. If he had been obsti¬ 
nate in denying, to the voice of his oommons, the Bill of ExciusioD, be had 
declared himsmf rea^ to pasa any other bill, that might be deemed necei- 
sarj^ secure the civu and reli^us liberties of hU people during the rei^ 
oftSfepish succesaor, provided it did not tend to alter the deseaat of toe 
oicMnn'Ibe true line. This, by the nation at ktt^, was thought no unrea- 
sonabte concession; and, if accepted, would have effectually separated the 
kii^ from'the duke of York, unless he had changed his reUmon, instead of 
uniting them together by a fear made common to both. But the die was 

(O Jaamali^Dee, IW), and Jan. ISBl. 
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tiHWtrs; hihI the leaders of the Whig partjr were resolved to hazard all, ra> 
ther tiian hearken to anjr thing short of abaolnte ezdation.(1) 

This viidenoe of tite commons inoreased the number of the king’s friends 
among the people. And he did not fail to take adTantage of such a fortu> 
nate cirflumstance, in order to stotpgthea Kia authority, and to disconcert 
the designs of bis enemies. Me represented to the zealous abettors of epis- 
eopsev, the multitude of Prasbytenlans and other sectaries who had entered. 
into tne Whig patty, both in and out of parliament; the encouragement and 
favour they met with, and the loudness of iheir clamours against popery and 
arbitrary j^wer; which, he Insinuated, were intended only to divert the 
attention of the more moderate and intelligent part of the kingdom from 
their republican and fanatieri views. By these means, he made the nobUitr 
and clergy imprehend, that the whole scheme for the abolition of the church 
and monarcmy was revived; and that the same miseries and oppressions 
awaited them, tnsrhich they bad been so long exposed during the former, 
and yet recent usUrMtions of the commons. 

I'he memory of these melancholy times also united many cool and unpre* 
judieed iiersons to the crown, and begot a dread lest the zeal for civil liberty 
should engraft itself once more on religious enthusiasm, and delu^ the na* 
tionimblaud. The king himself seemed not to be totally free from such 
apprehensions. He therefore ordered the new parliament to assemble at 
Oxford, that the Whig party might be deprived of all that encouragement 
and suprcrt, which they might otherwise derive from the vicinity of the 
great and factions city on Loudon. The|)arty themselves afforded a striking 
iwoof of the justice of the king’s fears. Sixteen peers, all violent £xclu« 
aionists, with the duke of Monmouth at their head, presented a petition 
against the sitting of the parliament at Oxford; “ where the two houses,” 
they said, “ could not deliberate in safety; but would be exposed to the 
“ swords of the Papists and their adherents, of whom too many had crept 
" into his majesty s guards.”(2) These insinuatians, which so evidently 
pointed at Charles himself, were thrown out merely to inffame the people, 
not to .persuade the king of the terror of the pawament; and, instead rf 
altering his resolution, they served only to confirm him in the proprietp of it. 

In assembling a new parliament, so soon as two months after the duaelib- 
tion of the former, C'barlef had little expectation of meeting with a more 
favourable disposition in the commons. But he was desirous to demonstrate 
his willingness to meet that national assembly; hoping, if every method of 
accommodation should fail, that he would be the better enabled to justify 
himself to the mass of his people, in coming to a final breach with the repre¬ 
sentative body. The commons, on their part, might readily have perceived, 
from the place where they were ordered to meet, that the king was deter¬ 
mined to act with firmness. But they still flattered themselves, that hU 
urgent necessities and his love of ease would ultimately make him yield to 
tlirir vehemence. They therefore filled the wholeJciqgdom with tumult and 
noise. .The elections went every where sgainst (ha eoiat; and the popular 
leaders, srmerL and confident of victory, came to Obribrd attended by nume- 
rdns bands of weir partisans. The four member* for the citjf of London, in 
particular, were followed by large companies, wearing in their hats ribbons, 
in which were woven the blood-stirring words. Ho Popery I No Slavery I 
The king also made a rfiew of his strength. He entered Oxford m great 
pomp. His guards were regularly mustered; his party collected their feoej 
and all things, on both rides, wore more the appearance of hostile opposition, 
than of dvil deliberation or debate.(3) . 

Charles, who had hitherto addressed his parliaments in the m^ sd|Biing 
luguBge, on this occasion assumed a more suthoritative tone. He repr^hed 
the former house of commons with obstinacy, in rejecting his proffered bim- 
tetions: he expressed a hope of finding a better temper in the present J ^d 
he assured both houses, that, as he should use no arbitrary government hbn- 

(U Burnet, vol, ii. 
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«elf, he was resolved not to enffer tmnny in others.(l) The commons were 
not ove^-nwed by this appearance of vigour. As they consisted chiefly of the 
same members that sat in the last parliament, they chose the same speaker, 
and discovered the same violence as formerly. They revived the impeschi* 
meat of Danby, the inquiry into the popish, plot, and the Bill of Exdusion. 

The king, who was offended at the absurd bigotry of his brother, and 
willing to agree to an^ measure that might gain the commons without break¬ 
ing the line of succession, permitted pne of bis ministers to propose, that the 
duke of York should be banished, during life, five hundred miles from Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and that, on the'king's decease, the next heir, 
namely the princess of Orange,'should be constituted regent, with regal 
power. This, as lord Bolingbroke humorously observes, was surely not to 
vote the lion in the lobby into the house: it would have been to vote him 
out of the house and lobby both, and only to suffer him to be called lion 
8till.(!2) But the past disappointments of the popular party, and the opposi¬ 
tion made by the court, had soured their temper to such a degree, that no 
method of excluding the duke, but their own, could give them satisfaction. 
The king's proposal was, therefore, rejected with disdain; and Charles, think¬ 
ing he hud now a sufficient apology for adopting that measure, which he had 
foreseen would become necessary, went privately to tlie house of peers, and 
dissolved the parliament.(S) 

A sudden map of thunder could not more have astonished the popular 
party, than did this bold step. Prepared for no other but parliamentary re¬ 
sistance, they gave all their towefing hopes at once to the wind; and the 
great bulwark of opposition, which they had been so long employed in raising, 
quickly vanished into air. 'They were made sensible, though too late, that 
they had mistaken the temporizing policy of Charles for timidity, luid his 
love of ease fur want of vigour. 'They found, that he had patiently waited 
until things should come to a crisis ; and that, having procured a national 
majority on his side, he bad set his enemies at defiance. No parliament, 
dhey knew, would be summoned for some years ; and, during that dangerous 
interval, they foresaw that the court would have every advantage over a 
body of men dispersed and disunited. 'Their spirit left them, with their 
good fortune: fears for themselves succeeded to their violence against the 
Mrown. Tliey were apprehensive that a prince, whom they had ofl'ended and 
distressed, would use his victory witli rigour. And they were not deceived. 

From this time forward, the king became more severe in his temper, and 
jealou.s in his disposition. He immediately concluded a secret money-treaty 
with France, in order to enable him to govern without parliamentary sup¬ 
plies ;(4ij and he published a declaration, in vindication of his lute violent 
measure. That declaration was ordered to be read in all the churches and 
chapels in England: the eloquence of the clergy seconded the arguments of 
the monarch: addresses, full of expressions of duty and loyalty, were sent to 
him from all tlie legal societies in the kingdom ; and the people in gener^ 
seemed to congratulate tjimr sovereign on his happy escape from parlia¬ 
ments !(5) 'The dof^bplb^ passive obedience and non-resistance were re¬ 
vived; and the beu^ 4^d the pulpit seemed to contend with each other, 

. wh^_ could shew nlost zeal for unlimited power in the crown. 

This was a strange and sudden revolution in the sentiments of the nation: 
yet, had the king pushed his victory no farther; had he been contented to 
enjo^ his triumph without violence or injustice, his past conduct might have 

« itted of some apology, and the abettors of the prerogative might have 
cened resentment without kindling indignatioa. But Charles was unfor- 
tely the bead of a faction, who seemed to think that the hour of reta- 


p) Journals af Ike Lonb, March 21, ISSl. 

(2) JUsferlalton on Parties, Letter vii. 

J Burnet, vol. ii. 

■0«lrvn>ple’e.,<PK«rf. James II. 1681. 

This remSrknIile change, as Burnet very junioionely observes, shews how little ds- 
ence can be pinceil on popular humoun, which " have their ebbings and their Bow- 
.«JB, their hot and cold fits, almost as certainly as seas or f^eri." Hisf. of his Own 
Tinus, vol. II. 
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liatioB was oome; and as he had formerly temporized to qiiiet his enemies, 
he now judged it necessary to pve way to the vehemence of his fHegds. In 
order to ratify the estabUshed clergy, a severe persecution was commenced 
against the Presbyterians, and other Protestant sectaries who had been the 
chief support of the Exclusionists in the house of commons; and the whole 
gang of spies, informers, and false witnesses, who had been retained by the 
popular party in order to establish the reality of the popiA plot, and whose 
■perjuries haa proved fatal to sO many Catholics, were now enlisted by the 
cou rt, and played off as an engine against their former patrona The royalists, 
to use the expression of a nervous writer, thought their opponents so much 
covered with guilt, that injuttiee itself became j'lut in their punishment.(l) 

Every other species of retaliation but this, my dear Philip, may perhaps 
be vindicated, or admit of some excuse. Let force revenge the violences 
committed by force: let blood stream for blood; let the pillage of one party 
repay the depredations of another; let the persecuted, in their turn, become 
jiersecutors, and the faggot mutually flame for the purgation of martyrs 
these are but temporary evils, and may soon be forgot; but let not the foun¬ 
tain of justice be poisoned in its source, and the laws, intended to protect 
mankind, become instruments of destruction. This is the greatest comity 
that can befal a nation, famine and pestilence not excepted; and may be con¬ 
sidered as the last stage of political degeneracy. 

In those times of general corruption and abject servility, when all men 
seemed ready to prostrate themselves at the foot of the throne, the citizens 
of London still retained their bold spirit of liberty and independency. The 
grand jury bad judiciously rejected an indictment against the earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, on account of the improbability of the circumstances, after peijury had 
gone its utmost length. Enraged at this disappointment, the court endea¬ 
voured to influence the election of the magistrates, and succeeded ; but as 
that contest, it was perceived, might be to renew every year, something 
more decisive was resolved upon. A writ of (luo Warranto was accordingly 
issued against the city: that is, an inquiry into the validity of a corporation 
charter, which is presumed to be defective, or to have been forfeited some 
offence to be proved in the coui-se of suit. And altlioiigh the cause of the 
city was powerfully defended, and the offences pleaded against it of themti^ 
frivolous Kind, judgment was given in favour of the crownJ(3) The ddermtt 
and common-council, in humble supplication, waited upon the king; and 
Charles, who bad now obtained bis end, agreed to restore their charter, but 
on such terms as would put the proud capital entirely in his power. He re¬ 
served to himself the approbation of the principal magistrates; with this 
special proviso, that should his majesty twice disapprove of the lord mayor 
or sheriffs elected, he might, by his own commission, appoint others in their 
room. 

Filled with consternation at the fate of London, and convinced how_ in- 
bffectual a contest with the court would prove, most of the other corporations 
in England surrendered their charters into the king's bands, and paid large 
sums tor such new ones as he was pleased to frames By these means a faw 
Stab was given to the constitution. The nomiimlion of all the civil magis¬ 
trates, wittt the disposal of all offices of power or profit, in every corporation 
in the kingdom, was in a manner vested in the crown ; and as more than 
three-fourths of the house of commons are chosen by the boroughs, the 
court was made sure of an undisputed majority. A perfect despotism was 
established. * 

In such times, when it was become dangerous even to complain,- resis^MS 
might tw imprudent'; but no attempt for the recovery gf legal JUierty wm 
be criminal m men who had been bom free. A project of this kind had for 
some time been entertained by a set of determined men, among whom were 


{'1 Msephenon, Hiit SHI. chap. vi. , t __„ 

(9) Soon after the Kevolutioo, this judgment was revereed by act otaarhament i sad 
S’!®* St the aaiue time enacted, that the privileges of the city of London ahul awsj.JW 
“tjeited by any delinquency whatever in the members of the corporation. • htat.9 WiU* 
and Mary. 





Riusell aod Hamp^n, the more moderate and popular conapirators, had no 
viewa but the restoration of the broken oonstitution of &eir countr^j and the 
aecuting of the civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

While these important objects were in contemplation, but before any blovr 
had been struck^ or even the time fixed forsueh a purpose, the patriotic con* 
wirators were betrayed by one of their associates, named Rumsey. Lord 
Howard, a man of no principle, and in needy circumstances, alao became 
evidence for the crown, in hopes of pardon and rewa^ Others of less note 
fi^owed the infamous example. On them combined evidence several of the 
oonspirators were seized, condemned, and executed. Among these, the most 
l^tinguished were Russell and Sidney. Both died with the intrepidity of 
men who had resolved to hazard their lives in the field, in order to break the 
fetten of slavery, and rescue themselves and their f^ow-sabjects from an 
ignominious despotiBm.(l) Monmonth, who had absconded, surrendered on 
.a promise of pardon; Rssex put an end to his life in the Tower; and suffi- 
nsent proof not being found against Hampden to. make his crime capital, be 
was loaded wift an exorbitant fine; which, as it was beyond his ability to 
pay, was equivalent to the sentence of perpetual imprisonment.(S) 

The defeating of this conspiracy, known by the name of the Ryt-kowt 


dresses were presented to him; and the doctrine of implicit submission to 
the civil magistrate, or an unlimited passive obedience, was more menly 
taught. The heads of the uidvetsity of Oxford, under pretence of con¬ 
demning certain doctrines, which they denominated republic, wept even so 

{.V) Loii Gnf* Hut. tif theSufJmue Plat, State TTiaU,n\. m. Law, if not iui- 
ii«, WM violatM, IB order to pipcurs the coudenmatioo of Sidney, whose talents the king 
feaizil. Runell’t popularity proved no last fatal to him. He was universally adored by 
the nation, and therefore a necessary victim in tncb timee. Charlee accordingly resitted 
every attemptto save him ; for ha scorned, oii hie trial, to daay bit tbaie in the con- 
carted insorteetion. In vain did lady Russell, the daughter of tlie loyal and virtuous 
Southampton, throw herself at the royal feet, and crave mercy for her husband; in rain 
wUiAliMarl of Bedford offer an handled tboueai^ pounde, tbrougb the mediMioii of the 


■HCdniedinardoa—“I mutt have hie life, or be will bars mine!” <Dairynig||e’a 
•Wfrtad. auSiltm. yen. i.l “ My death,” eaid Rutcell, with a consolalory prescience, 
MSB hs fonnd bit fate was inevitable, “ will be of more service to my country, than my 
‘^Tfoionldhavebeen!" Jd.ibid. ^ , 

(aiAuruet, rul. ii. The severity of Charles, in punishing these over-seslout friends 
of fresdum, teems to have been intended to strike terror into the whole popular party; 
asM sssffHtunitaly for the crimioslt, a conspiracy of ap inferior kind, winch aimed at 
gtnnini'sUfo, being tliwovered at the same time, afforded him too good apntex( for his 
jigsiilt iffhc gmumaHta tht ms confonuded, on all the trifils, with that for an issur- 
rtcMm. 
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far pawn «al 0 mn decree in favour of absolute monarchy. The peise> 
eutien was renewed amaet the Protestant seetaries, and all the most zealous 
friend of freedom, who were prosecuted wildi the utmost severity.. The 
pen'eraion of justice was carried to a still greater excess by the court ; and 
the duke of York was reoaUsd A-ons Seotlud, and restored to the ofiioe of 
high admiral, without tddng the Test. 

This violation of an express set of parUsment could not fail to give offence 
to the more diaoemiBg part'ef the nation ; but the duke's arbitrary counsels, 
and the great favour and-indulgence shown to the Catholics, through his in¬ 
fluence, were more general causes of complaint. He indeed held entirely 
the reins of goveminant, and left the king to pursue his favourite amuse¬ 
ments ; to loiter with bin mistresses, and laugh with his courtiers. Hence 
the celebrated saying of Waller“ 'fhe king is not only desirous that the 
“ duke should sueoe«l bim^but is resolved, out of spite to his parliament, to 
“ make him reign even in his lifetime." 

Apprehensivei however, of new conspiracies, or secretly struck with the 
iniquity of his administration, Charles is said seriously to have projected a 
(^ange of measures. He was frequently overheard to remonstrate warmly 
wit^is brother ; and on finding him obstinate in his violent counsels, he re¬ 
solved once more to banish him the court, to call a parliament, and throw 
himself wholly on the affections of his people. While resolving this idea, he 
was seized with • fit, resembling an apoplexy; which, after an Interval of 
reason, carried him in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and not without sus¬ 
picions of poiBon.(l) These suspicions Fell not on the duke of York, but 
on some of the duebqw of Portsmouth's Roman-catholic servants; who are 
supposed to have been worked upon by her confessor, to whom she had com¬ 
municated the king's intentions, or by those her confessor had trusted with 
the secret.(S) 

The great lines of Charles's character I have already had occasion to de¬ 
lineate. As a prince, he was void of ambition, and destitute of a prop^ 
sense of his dignity, in relation to foreign politics. In regard to domestic 
piditios, he was able and artful, but mean and disingenuous. As a husband 
he was unfaithM, and neglectful of the queen's person, as well as of the re¬ 
spect due to her ^aracter. As a gentleman and companion, he was elegant, 
easy, gay, and facetious; but having little sensibility of heart, and a very 
bad oplnmn of human nature, he appears to have been incapable of friend¬ 
ship or gratitude. As a lover, however, he was generous, and seemingly even 
affectionate. He recommended, with his latest breath, the duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, whom he had loaded with benefits, and her son, the duke of Richmond, 
to his brother: and he earnestly requested him not to let poor Nell starve !(3) 
This was Nell Gwyn, whom the king had formerly taken from the stage; 
and who, though no lozmer regarded as a mistress, had s^ served to amuse 
him in a vacant hour.(4T So warm an attachment, m his last moments, to 
the objects of an unlawful passion, has been regarded, by a great divine and 
popular historian, as a blemish in the character of Chaides. Rut the philo¬ 
sopher judM differently : he is glad to find, that so profligate a prince was 
capable of any sinoere attachment; and consideib even this sympathy with 
the objects of sensuality, when the illusions of sense could no longer deceive, 
as an honour to Us memory. 

The religion of Charles, and his receiving the sacrament, on his death¬ 
bed, fromSuddleston, a popish priest, while he rrfused it from the 
of the church of Bnglanit and disregarded their exhortations, hav^liiifc|^ 
forded matter of reproach and -altercation. Hut if the king was reftlgm 
Rofhan-catholic^ as is generally believed, and as 1 have ventured to a f ^ p 

0) Buruet, vol. ii. 

W Ibid. 
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«D respectable atttboritie8,(l) he eould neither be blamed for concealing hia 
religion from his subjects, nor for dying in tliat faith which he had embraced. 
If, as others contend, he was not a Catholid, his brother took a ve^ extra- 
oidinary step, in making him die in the Romish communion. But ii he was 
so weak, when Huddleston was introduced to him by the duke of York, as to 
be unable to refuse compliance ; if he agreed to receive the sacrament firom 
the divines of the church of England, but had not power to swallow the ele¬ 
ments ;(S) these circumstances prove imthing'but his own feeble condition, 
and the bund bigotry of his brother. The truth, however, seems to be, that 
Charles, while in high health, was of no particular religion; but that, having 
been early initiated in the Catholic faith, he always fled to the altar of su¬ 
perstition, when his spirits were low, or when his life was thought in danger. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the line of general history, and 
examine the farther prugresb of the ambition of Lewis XlV. before we carry 
lower the affairs of fmgland. 


LETTER XV. 

A General View of the Affaire on the Conlinetit,frSm the Peaee of Kimeguen, 
in 1676, to the League of Augeburg, in 1687. 

Tax-peace of Nimeguen, as might have been foreseen by the allies, instead 
of setting bounds to the ambition of Lewis XlV. only left him leisure to 
perfect that scheme of universal monard^, or absolute sovereignty, in Eu¬ 
rope at least, into which he was flattered by his poets and orators ; and which, 
at length, roused a new and more powerful confederacy against Um. While 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, disbanded their supiernumera^ troops, 
Lewis still kept up aU his: in the midst of profound peace, he maintained a 
formidable army, and acted as if he had been already the sole sovereign in 
Europe, and all other princes but his vassals. He established judicatures fur 
..^e-uniting such territories as had anciently depended upon the three bishop- 
bricks, Metz, Toul, and Verdun; upon Amce, or any of his late conquests. 
These arbitrary courts inquired into titles buried in the most remote anti¬ 
quity : they cited the nei^bouring princes, and even the king of Spain, to 
appear before them, and to render homage to the king of France, or to be¬ 
hold the conflscation of their possessions. 

No European prince, since the time of Charlemt^e, had acted so much 
like a master and a judge, as Lewis XIV. The elwtor Palatine, and the 
elector of Treves, were divested of the signoriea of Falkenbourg, Germer- 
sheim, Valdentz, and other places, by his imperious tribunals; and he laid 
clam to the ancient^ and free city of Strasburg, as the capital of Alsace. 
This large and rich city, which was the mistress of the Rhine by means of 
its bridge over that river, had long attracted the eye of the French monarch: 
and his mister Louvois, by the most artful conduct, at last put him in pos¬ 
session of it. .He ordered troops to enter ^orrain, Francne Comtd, and 
Alsac^ under pretence of employing them in working on the fortifications in 
theafi province^. 3ut, according to concert, they-all assembled in the neigh- 
) w fr> W%sif.ja^bnrg, .to the number of twenty thousand men, and took 
ground between the Rhine and the city, as as of the 
rBMiMlMwuered the bri^e. , Louvois appeared at tneir head, and de- 
mande^jPv'fhe town should be put under the protection of his niaster. 
The mafpatrates had been corrupted; the inhabitants were idl consternation 1 
the city opened Us gates, after having secured its privileges by capitulation. 


_ (I) Burnet, HalifBx,^Hume, &e. In confirmation of thete anthoritiei, see Barillon • 
£^(<rta£ei«iA7F. Feb. IS, 1685, in Dalryniple’ibAipmd. 

"W Mscphenon, Hitt, Bril. vol. i. chap. iv. 
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Vauban, who had fortified so many places, here exhausted his art, and ren¬ 
dered Strasbui^ the strongest barrier of Frsnce.(l) 

N« did Lewis behave with leas arrogance on the side of the Lo^ Coun¬ 
tries. He demanded &e country of Alost from the Spaniards, on the most 
frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence. His minister, ne said, had forgot to 
insert it in the articles of peace; end as it was not immediately yielded to 
him, he blockad^ LuxemMirg.(a) Alarmed at these ambitious pretensions, 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, be^an to take measures for restraining the 
encroa^menta of France. But was yet too feeble to enter upon a new 
war, and the imperial armies wwe^quired in another quarter, to oppose a 
more pressing danger. 

The Hungarians, whose privileges Leopold had never sufficiently respected, 
had again broke out into rebellion ; and Tekeli, the head of the insurgents, 
bad called in the Turks to the suf^rt of his countrymen. By the assistance 
of the basha of Buda, he ravaged Silesia, and redact many important places 
in Hungary; while Mahomet IV. the reigning sultan, was preparing the 
most formidable force that the Ottoman empire had ever sent against 
Christendom. 

Leopold, foreseeing that the gathering storm would finally break upon 
Germany, beside demanding the assistance of the princes of the empire, con¬ 
cluded an offensive and defensive sffiiance with John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
Meanwhile the grand visier^ Kara Mustapha, passing through Hungary, at 
the head of fifty thousand janizaries, thirty thousand spahis, and two hun¬ 
dred thousand common men assembled for the occasion, with baggage and 
artilleiy in proportion to sndi a multitude, advanced towards Vienna. Tho 
duke of Lorrain, who commanded the imperial forcM, attempted in vain to 
oppose the proves of the invader. The Turks, under the grand vizier, 
took the right of the Danube, and Tekeli, with the Hungarians, the left. 
Seeing his capital threatened on every side, the emperor retired first to Liiitz, 
and afterwards to Passau. Two thirds of the inhabitants followed the court, 
and nothing was to be seeta, on all sides, but fugitives, equipages, and'car¬ 
riages laden with moveables.(3) The whole empire was thrown into con¬ 
sternation. 

_ The garrison of Vienna amounted to about fifteen thousand men; and the 
citizens able to bear arms, to near fifty thousand. The Turks invested the 
town on the 17th of July; and they had not only destroyed the suburbs, but 
made a breach in the body of the place by the first of September. The duke 
of Lorrmn had been so fortunate as to prevent the Hunrarians from joining 
the Turks, but was unable to lend the garrison any rwef; and an assault 
Was every moment expected, when a deliverer appeared. John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, having joined his troops to those of Saxony, Bavaria, and the 
Circles, made a signal to the besieged horn, the top of the mountain of Ca- 
lembwg, and inspired them with new hopes. Kara Mustapha, who, from a 
contempt of the Christians, had neglected to push the assault, and who, 
amidst the progress of ruin, had wantoned in luxury, was now made sensible 
of his mistake, when too late to repair it. 

The Christians, to the numbei' of sixty-four tliousand, descended the 
mountain, under the command of the king of Poland, the duke of Lorrain, 
and an incredible number of German princes. The grand vizier advanced to 
meet them at the head of the nuun body of the Turkidi army, white he'.Or¬ 
dered an assault to be made upon the city with twenty thousand'isten, who 
were left in the trenches. The assault failed j anif the Turks Mgg Wited 
with a panic, were routed almost without resistance. Only Ih'fil^^dred of 
the victors fell, and not above one thousand of the vanquished. Arid so great 
was the terror, and so* precipitate the flight of the infidels, that they aban- 
not only their tents, artillery, and baggage, but left behind them even 
the famous standard of M^omet, which was sent as a present to the pope 1(4) 

(y iAltact, liv. xziii. Voltaire, Siicie, chap. xiii. 

W) Voltaire, ubi tup. 

W -ennui deFEmp, tom. ii. Barre, tom. x. 

•S) Id, ibid. 
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The Turks received another defeat in the plain of Barcan; and all Hungary, 
on both sides of the Danube, was recovered by the impetlBl arms. 

The kmg of France, who^d supported the malecontents in Hungary, and 
who encouraged the invasion of the Turks, raised however the blockade of 
Luxemburg, when they approached Vienna. " I will never," said he, " at- 
“tack a Christian prince, while Christendom is in danger from the Infi- 
“ dels."(l) He was confident when he made his declaration, that the impe¬ 
rial city would be taken, and had an army on the frontiers of Germany, 
ready to oppose the farther progress of those very Turks whom he had in- 
vitea thither! By becoming the protector of the empire, he hoped to get 
his son elected king of the IlomanB.(2) But this scheme beiiw defeated, and 
the apprehensions of Christendom removed by the rehef of Vienna and the 
expuhnon of the Turks, Lewis returned to the siege of Luxemburg; and 
reduced, in a short time, not only that place, but also Courtray and Dix- 
mude. 

Enraged at these violences, the Spaniards declared war, and attempted to 
retaliate. And the prince of Orange was eager for a general confederacy 
against France; but not being able to induce his uncle, the king of England, 
to take part in it, he laid aside the design. The emperor, still deeply in¬ 
volved in the war with the Turks and Hungarians, could make no effort on 
the side of Flanders; and the Spaniards alone were unequal to the contest 
in which, forgetting their weakness, they had rashly engaged. A truce of 
twenty years was, therefore, concluded Spain and the empire with France, 
at Ratisbon. The principal articles of this temporary treaty were. That 
Lewis should restore Courtray and Dixmude, but retain possession of Lux- 
embivg, Strasburg, the fortress of Kehl, and part of the reunions made by 
his arbitrary courts established at Metz and Brisac.(3) 

The glory and greatness of the French monarch were still farther extended 
by means of his naval power. He had now raised his lately created marine 
to a degree of force that exceeded the hopes of France, and increased the 
fears of Europe. He had upward of an hundred ships of the line, and sixty 
thousand seBmen.(l) The magnificent port of Toulon, in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, was constructs at an immense expense ; and that of Brest, upon the 
Ocean, was formed on as extensive a plan. Dunkirk and Havre-de-6race 
were filled with ships; and Rochefort, in spite of nature, was converted into 
a convenient harbour. Nor did Lewis, thoiuh engaged in no naval war, 
allow bis ships to lie inactive in these ports. He sent out squadrons, at dif¬ 
ferent times, to clear the seas of the Barbary pirates: he order^ Algiers 
twice to be bombarded; and he bad the pleasure not only of humbling that 
haughty predatory city, and of obliging the Algerines to release all their 
Chnstian slaves, but of subjecting Tunis and Tripoli to the same condi- 
tions.(5) 

The republic of Genoa, for a slight offence, was no less severely treated 
than Algiers. The Genoese were accused of having sold bombs and gun- 
TOwder to the Algerines; and they had farther incurred the displeasure of 
Lewis, by engaging to build four gallies for the Spaniards. He commanded 
them, under pain of this resentment, not to launch those gallies. Incensed 
at this insult on their independency, the Genoese paid no r^^d to the me¬ 
nace. They seemed even desirous to shew their contenmt of such arrogance; 
but they had soon occasion to repent their temerity. Fourteen ships of ^e 
line, twenty gallies, ten bomb-ketches, and several frigates, immediatdy 
sailed &em Toulon, under old Du Quesne; and appearing before Genoa, 
Buddiemy reduced to a heap of ruins part of those magnificent buildings, 
which have obtained for that city the appellation of fbouu. Four thousand 
men were landed, and the suburb of St. Peter d'Arena was burnt. It now 
became necessary for the Genoese to make submiamona, in order to prevent 


Voltaire, SUcIt, chap. xiii. 
Voltaire, Sbi lu^ 

Bamont, Cbrp, Oiplom. tom, vii. 
Voltaire, SUclc, chap, xiii. 
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the total deitruetioii of their capital. Lewis demanded^ that the Doge, and 
four of the prij^pal senators, should come and ir^lore his clemei^ in his 
palace at Versaillesimd, m order to prevent the Genoese from eluding this 
satisfaction, or depriving him of any part of his triumph, he insisted that 
the Doge, who should he sent to deprecate his vengeance, should be con¬ 
tinued in office, notwithstandin^r the perpetual law of the republic, by which 
a Doge is deprived of his dignity the moment he quits the city.(l) These 
humiliating conditions were complied with. Imperiale Lascaro, Doge of 
Genoa, in his ceremonial habit, accompanied by four of the principal Sena¬ 
tors, appeared before Lewis in a supplicating posture. The Doge, who was 
a man of wit and vivacity, on being asked by the French courtiers what he 
saw most extraordinary at Versailles, very pointedly replied—“To see my- 
“ self here! 

The grandeur of Lewis XIV. was now at its highest point of elevation; 
but the sinews of his real power were already somewhat slackened, by the 
death of the great Colbert. That excellent minister, to whom France owes 
her most valuable manufactures, her commerce, and her navy, had enabled 
his master, by the order and (economy with which he conducted the finances, 
to support the most expensive wars; to dazzle with his pomp all the nations 
of Europe ; and to corrupt its principal courts, without distressing his peo¬ 
ple. He has, however, been accused of not sufficiently encouraging agricul¬ 
ture, and of paying too much attention to the manufactures connected with 
luxury. But these, which for a time made all her neighbours in a manner 
tributary to France, he was sensible, only could simply the excessive drain 
of war, and the ostentatious waste of the king. He was nut at liberty to 
follow his own judgment. The necessities of the state obliged him to adopt 
a temporary policy ; and to encourage the more sumptuous manufactures at 
the expense of general industry, and consequently of population. 

But in the prosecution pf this system, which though radically defective, 
was the best that could be adopted in such circumstances, Colbert employed 
the wisest measures. He not only established the must ingenious, and 
least known manufactures, such as silks, velvets, laces, tapestries, carpets ; 
but he 'established them in the cheapest and must convenient places, and 
encouraged, without distinction, persons of all nations and all religions. 
Above the rest, the Hugonots, or French Protestants, seemed to claim his 
attention. Having long lost their political consequence, they devoted them¬ 
selves chiefly to manufactures. They every where recommended tliemselves by 
their industry and ingenuity, whiifli were often rewarded with great opulence. 
This opulence begot envy ; envy produced jealousy; and soon after the death 
of Colbert, who h^ always protected and patronized them, these useful and 
ingenious sectaries, without the imputation of any crime, were exposed to a 
cruel and impolitic persecution, which reduced them to the necessity of aban¬ 
doning their native country. 

This persecution, whose progress was marked by the revocation of the fa¬ 
mous Euct of Nantz, which secured to. the French Protestants the free exer¬ 
cise of their religion, and was understood to be perpetual, throws peculiar 
dismace on the polished court and enlightened reign of Lewis XIV. Even 
before the revocation of that edict, so blindly bigoted, or violent and short¬ 
sighted, were the French ministers, that the Protest^ts were not only ex¬ 
cluded from all civil employments, but rendered incapable of holding any 
share in the principal silk manufactories, though they only could CBrry them 
on to advantage 1(3) . . . , .j. , . 

One might think, from su(ih regulations, that those ministers hadmiw in 
the darkest ages, or were determined to ruin the state. Nor were theirOT- 
dinani'.es, after repealing the Edict of Nantz, less impolitic or absmd. *hey 
banished all the Protestant pastors, without once suspectiw the n0“ woum 
follow them: and when that evil was perceived, it was ineffectually decrMd, 
that such as attempted to leave the kingdom should be sent to the gallies. 


^0 Voltaire, ubi. tup. 

(s) Mem» dc iVoai/lrr, par I'Abb^ Millot, tom. i. 
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Those who remained, were prohibited even the private exercise oLajam ite 
lijnon o%pain of death; and, by a ainjifulsr piece of barbarity, theWldred 
of Protestants were ordered to M taken from their parents, and committed 
to their nearest Catholic relations; or, in default of those, to such other 
good Catholics as the jui^s should appoint for their education, All the 
terrors of military execution, and all the artifices of priestcraft, were em< 
ployed to make cmverta; and such as relapsed, were sentenced to the moat 
cruel punishments. A twentieth part of the whole body was put to death in 
a short time, and a price was set on the heads of the rest, who were hunted 
like wild beasts upon the mountains.(l) 

By these severities, in spite of the ^ards that were placed on the fron¬ 
tiers, and every other tyraimical restraint, France was deprived of near six 
hundred thousand of her most valuable inhabitants, who carried their wealth, 
their industry, and fheir skill in ingenious manufactures, into England, 
Holland, and Germany; where Lewis XIV. found, in his own fugitive, and 
once fidthfiil subjects, not only formidable rivals in commerce, but powerful 
enemies burning with revenge, and gallant soldiers ready to set boun^ to 
his ambition. 

But while Lewis thus persecuted the French Protestants, contrary to all 
the principles of humanity and sound policy, he was no dupe to the court of 
Rome. On the contrary, he did every thing in his power to mortify Inno¬ 
cent XI. a man of virtue and abilities, who now fiUed the papal chair. He 
carried ecclesiastical disputes with him as far as possible, without separating 
the Gallican church entirely from'tbe apostolic see. In civil afiairs, the 
contest was still warmer, and took its rise from a singular abuse. The am¬ 
bassadors of popish princes at Rome extended what they called their quar¬ 
ters, or the right of freedom and asylum, to a great distance from tiieir 
houses. This pernicious privilege rendered one hmf of Rome a certain re¬ 
fuge for all sorts of criminals j and, by another privilege, as whatever en¬ 
tered Rome under the sanction of an ambassador's name, paid no duty, the 
trade of the city suffered, and the state was deirauded of its revenue. In 
order to remedy tliese abuses. Innocent prevailed on the emperor and the 
king of Spain to forego such odious rights; and an application to the some 
purpose was made to the king of France, entreating bun to concur with the 
other princes in promoting the tranquillity and good order of Rome. Lewis, 
who was already dissatisfied with the pope, haughtily replied, that he had 
never made the conduct of others an example to himself; but, on the con¬ 
trary, would make himself an example to others !(8} He accordingly sent bis 
ambassador to Rome, surrounded with guards and other armed attendants; 
and Innocent was able to oppose him omy with excommunications. 

This triumph over the spiritual father of Christendom was the last insult 
on the dignity of sovereigns, which Lewis XIV. was suffered to commit with 
impunity, 'fhe emperor had taken Buda from the 'Turks, after an obstinate 
siege; be had defeated them with great slaughter at Mobatz: lie had en- 
tiray subdued the Hungarian maleconteots; he bad even got the crown of 
Huimry dedared hereditary in the house of Austria, and his sun Joseph 
procfdmed king of that country. Though still engaged in hostUitiee with 
the Infidds, he had now leisure to turn bis eye towards France ; ncr could 
he do it with indifference. The same vain-glorious ambition which had 
prompted Lewis to tyrannize over tbep^ie, and to persecute his Protestant 
siAje^, that, to use the language of his historians, as there was one king 
there might be but ONbreligion in the monarchy, and which justly alarmed 
all Ge^any and the North, at length awakened the resentment oi Leopold. 

A league had been already conduded ^ the whole empii-e at Augsburg, in 
order to restrain the encroachments of France, and to vindicate uie objects 
df the treatiee of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and Nim^uen. And an am- 
bitioat attempt of Lewis XIV. to get tlie cardinal de Furstemberg, one of 
Ids own creatures, made elector of Cologne in opposition to the emperor, at 
• 

'* 

(1) (fe. JVbaU/eg, par TAbb^ Milloti tom* i* See also VoUaifet SiicUt cbap. Exxii< 

(9) VoUairei Sicc^e, cliap. xiii. * 
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the aeoewity of such an association, and lifted anew the flames 
of wBT IRemumy and the Low Countries. Spain and Holland had become 
principals in Hie league; Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy were afterward 
gainen; BO tiut the accession of England seemed onl^ wanting to ren¬ 
der the confederacy oomplete, and that was at last acquired.—But, before 
1 enter into particulars, we mast take a view of the unhappy reign of 
James II. and the great change in the English constitution wj& which it 
was terminated. 


LETTER XVI. 


Great Britain and Ireland, during the Reign of James II, 


Chabi.es II. bv his popular character and temporizing policy, had so gene¬ 
rally reconcUea the English nation to bis arbitrary administration, that the 
obnoxious religion, and even the Mind bigotry of his brother, map perhaps 
be considered as fwtunate mroumstances for the British constitution. For 
had James II. been a Protestant, he might quietly have established despo¬ 
tism in Englmid; or had he, as he formerly promised, made his religion a 
private affmr between God and his own conscience, he might still have been 
able to subdue the small remains of liberty, and to establish that absolute 
government which he loved. But the justice of these reflections will best 
appear l^m the facts by which they were suggested. 

The new king, who was fifty years of age when he ascended the throne, 
began his reign with a very popular act. He immediately assembled the 
privy council, and declared. That although he had been represented as a man 
of arbitrary principlea, and though determined not to relinquish the just 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, he was resolved to maintain the esta- 
bli^ed government, both in church and state, being sensible that the laws 
of England were suflicient to make him as great a monarch as he could 
wi8h.(l) This declaration gave great satisfaction to the council, and was 
received with the warmest applause by the nation. As James h^ hitherto 
been considered as a prince of unimpeached honour and sincerity, no one 
doubted but his intentions w'ere conformable to his professions. “We have 
“ now,” it was commonly said, “ the word of a king; and a word never pet 
“ broken !”(S) It was represented as a greater security to the constitution 
than any that laws could give. Addressee poured in from all ^quarters, full 
not only of expressions of duty, but of the most servile adulation.(3) 

But this popularity was of short continuance. The na^n was soon con¬ 
vinced, that the king either was not sincere in his promise to preserve the 
constitution inviedate, or entertained ideas of that constitution v^ different 
from those of his people, and such as could yield no security to thmr e^ril or 
religious liberties. He went openly, and with all the ensigns of his dig¬ 
nity, to mass, an illegal worship: he was even ^ imprudent as to urge 
others to fallow his example: he sent an agent to Rome, in order to make 
subaaissisns to the pope; and he levied taxes without the authority of par- 

Jamee, liowever, soon found the necessity of assembling a parliament; and, 
in eojBsequence of the influence which the crown ^nod acquiied in the 
borough^ by the violation eJ the corporation-charters, a house of commons 


0) Printed Declaration,^ 

(« TK"iSirw?fi4m theOuataiswM. however. di^ting»•h•dhJ 
bag to lone charfu.tl>r;u.fl the meet •** We are coDie, said they, to lesttiy our Borrow 
;; for tile £iath of oar Kood irieod Charlea, and our jovfor tby/em g^mri e onr gove rnor. 
„ We are told thou art not of the |iertuasi6n of tJie clinrch of S*“ 

we: wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the same liberty which thou alioweet toy 
^li; which doing, we with thee all manner of happiness. 

W) ilwrnet, booh iv. Cnrte'e Lve of Ormond, vet. iii. 
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wa« procured as compliant an the most arbitrary prince could have vitiwl. 
If they had been othenriae disposed, the king’s speech was more calculatM 
to work on their fears than their affections, to inflame opposition than to 
conciliate favour, and strongly indicated the violence of his psrinciplee. After 
repeating his promise to wvern according to the laws, and to preserve the 
established religion, he told the commons, that he positively eanected tiiey 
would grant him, during his life, the same revenue which his brother had 
enjoyed. " I might use many arguments," said he, " to enforce this de- 
" mand! the beneflt of trade, the support of the navy, the necessities'.qf the 
“crown, and the well-being of the government itsw, which I must not 
“ suffer to be precarious: but, I am confident that yrour own consideration, 
“ and your sense of what is just and reasonable, vw august to you what. 
“ ever might on this occasion be enlarged upon. There is mdeed one popu- 
“lar argument," added he, “which may be urged against compliance with 
“ my demands. Men may think, that hy feeding me from lime to time with 
“such supplies ae they think convenient, they will better secure frequent 
“ meeting! of parliament : but as this is the first time I speak to you from 
“ the throne, I will answer this argument once for all. 1 must plainly tell 
“ you. That such an expedient would be very improper to employ with me ; 
“ and that the best way to engage me to meet you often, is always to uie me 
“w«ll."(l) 

In return to this imperious speech, which a spirited parliament would 
have received with indigrmtion, both bouses presented an Mdress of thanks, 
without so much as a debate; and’the commons unanimously voted, “ That 
“ the revenue enjoyed by the late king, at the time of his death,, shall be 
“ settled on his present majesty, during life." Nor did the generosity of the 
commons stop here. The king having demanded a farther supply for re¬ 
moving the anticipations on Ue revenue, and other temporary purposes, 
they revived certain duties on wines and vinegar, which had been granted to 
the late king ; but which, having expired during the bad humours of bis 
latter parliaments, had not been renewed. To these were added some impo¬ 
sitions on tabacco and sugar ; all which, under the rigid ceconomy of James, 
rendered the crown, in time of peace, independent of the parliament.(S) 

The Scottish parliament went yet farther than that of England. Both 
lords and commons declared their abhorrence of all the prinmples and posi¬ 
tions derogatory to the king*s eaered, tupreme, lovereign, absolute authority ; 
of which none, they said, whether single persons or collective bodies, can 
participate but in dependence on him and ny commission from him. They 
offered, in the name of the nation, to support with their lives and fortunes 
their present sovereign and his lawful heirs, in the possession of the crown 
and its prerogatives; against all mortal men: end they annexed the whole 
excise, Irath of inland and foreign commodities, for ever to the crown. (3) 
This profuse litoality of the parliaments of the two kingdoms, and the ge¬ 
neral, and even abject submistion of the two nations, gave the king reason to 
believe that his throne was as firmly established as that «f any European 
monarch. But, while every thing remained in tranquillity «t home, a storm 
was gathering abroad to dthturb hia repose ; and which, dthough dissipated 
vnthout much trouble, may be considered as a prelude to that great revolu¬ 
tion which finally deprived him of his crown, and condemned himself and his 
posterity to a dependent and fugitive life among foreigners. 

.The prince of Orange, ever amce the proposed excmsion of his father-in- 
law, had raised his hopbs to the English tnrone. He had entered deeply into 
intrigues with the ministers of Charles II. he had encouraged the parlia¬ 
mentary leaders in their violent opposition; and, unaccountable as it may 
seem, it appears that he secretlyr abetted the ambitious views of the duke of 
Monmouth, though they both aimed at the same object.(4) It is at least 

'(>) Jvurnab.Uar 19,1685. 

. f«JamMU.i3K. 

(S) Barnet, book iv. Home, vol. viii. 

(4) See King Jemeee Mem. in Mecphereon’i Original Papers, vol, L and Coant 
D'Avaui'eNegor<o«i»ii»,tom.i,ii,iii. iv. ^ i •» 
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that he received the duke with neat kindness, and treated him with 
the i^hest marks of respect, after he fod been pardoned by a fond and in- 
duJgent father, for his unnatural share in the l^e-house plot, but ^ered 
to leave the kingdom on a new sjunptom of disaffection ; Uat on the acces¬ 
sion of James II. and when the prince of Orange was professing the strongest 
nttachment to his father-in-law, Monmouth, Arnle, and other Englishand 
Sottish fugitives in Holland, were suffered, under his secret protection, to 
provide themselves privately with necessaries, and to form the plan of an 
invasion, in hopes of rousing to arms the dissatisfied part of the two king- 
dums.(l) 

Argyle, who was first ready, sailed for Scotland with three vessels, carry¬ 
ing arms and ammunition ; and, soon after his arrival in the Highlands, he 
found himself at the head of two thousand men. But the king s autoority 
was too firmly established in Scotland to be shaken by such a force. Early 
made sensible of this, Argyle was afraid to venture into the low country ; 
where, if he had been able to keep the field, he might have met with support 
from the Covenanters. At any rate, he ought to have hazarded the attempt, 
before the ardour of his adherents had leisure to cool, or his well-wishers 
time to discern his danger, instead of waiting for an accession of strength 
among his mountains. But his situation, it must be owned, was at all times 
discouraging. Government, apprized of his intended invasion, had ordered 
all the considerable gentry of his clan to be thrown into prison. The whole 
militia of the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two tnousand men, were 
soon under arms ; and a third part of theift, with all the regular forces, were 
now on their march to oppose him. The marquis of Athol pressed him on 
one side; lord Charles Murray on the other ; the duke of Gordon hung 
upon his rear ; the earl of Dumbarton met him in front. His arms and am¬ 
munition were seized, bis provisions cut off. In this desperate extremity, 
he endeavoured to force hts way into the disaffected part of the western 
counties. He accordingly crossed the river Levan, and afterwards the 
Clyde; but no person shewed either course or inclination to join him. His 
followers, who had suffered all the hardships of famine and fatigue, gradually 
deserted; and he himself being made prisoner, was carried to Edinburgh, 
and immediately executed on a tormer iniquitous sentence.(2) Two English 
gentlemen excepted, his adherents, by dispersing themselves, escaped pun¬ 
ishment. 


Meanwhile the duke of Monmouth, according to a^eement, had landed 
in the West of England; and so great was his popularity, that although ac¬ 
companied only by about fourscore persons, the number of his adherents 
soon increased to five thousand. At the head of these, who were chiefly of 
the lower class, he entered Taunton ; where he was received with such ex¬ 
traordinary expressions of joy, that he issued a declaration asserting the 
legitimacy of his birth, and assumed the title of king. From Taunton he 
marched to Bridgewater, where he was received with equal affection, and 

f roclaimed king by the magistrates, with all the formalities of their oflice. 
lis-followers hourly increased ; and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to dismiss great numbers who crowded to "his standard. He only, 
perhaps, needed conduct and abilities to have overturned his uncle’s throne, 
^nscious of his want of these, as well as of resources, the nobility and gen¬ 
try kept at a distance. He had no man of talent or courage, to advise with 
iff the closet, or to assist him in the field. Lord Gray, his general of horse, 
affd whom he had the weakness to continue in conflnand, was to his own 
knowledm a coward; and he himself, though personally brave, allowed the 


®*gw^taon of the people to languid, without attempting any bold enter- 

Nota^hstanding this imprudent caution, and the npws^ Arprle’s n^ 
pff^riage, Monmouth’s foUowers continued to adhere to him, after all hin 


^0 Sea King James’s Afem, in 
tom. i. ii. 

>!< Burnet. Wodrow. Hume, 
w Bnrnet. Kennet. Ralph. 


Macpherson’s Original Papin, vol? i. and Count 

iii. IT. 
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hopes of BUCOOH had failed, and when he had even thoughts of pFot4|iji||^ 
his own safety by flight. Roused to action by such warm att^mm||^d 
encouraged by the prospect of seizing an unexpected advantage, he Ai^ed 
the king's forces, under the earl of Feversham, at Sedgnnoor, neu %idge- 
water; and had it not been for his own misconduct, and the cowardice of 
lord Gray, he might have gained a decisive victory. Though Gray and the 
cavalry ^ in the beginning of the action, the undiieiplined infantry gal¬ 
lantly maintained the combat for three hours; and the nuke himself, bende 
his errors in generalship, quitted the field too early for an adventurer eon- 
tending for a crown.(l) About fourteen hundred of the rebels were killed 
in the battle and pursuit, and nearly an equal number made prisoners. 

Monmouth himself, with a single attendant, escaped to a mnsiderable dis¬ 
tance from the-scene of action; but his horse at length failing him, he was 
reduced to the necessity of travelling on foot, and changed mothes with a 
peasant, in order to conceal himself from his pursuers. In that bumble dis¬ 
guise, he was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered with weeds. He 
had in his pocket some green peas; which had been his only food for several 
days ; and his spirits being exhausted with hunger and futile, he burst into 
tears, and behaved otherwise in a manner unworthy of his character. Even 
on his arrival in London, allured by the fond hope of life, he was induceiLto 
make the meanest submisgions, in order to procure a pardon ;(2) though lie 
might have been sehiaiU^&em the greatness of his own offences, and the 
king’ll iiniptfling tlinnsdllijnn llist he could expect no mercy. After that 
liniin fniilWlitin. lie nitidyinii iTith*linrnmin|r dignity; and discovered great 
firmness smA yscsniMisiiS^ ait'. his execution, though accompanied with many 
horrid circumetaaoM.i^ 

Had James used his vtdtory with moderation, this fortunate suppression 
of a rebellion in the beginning of his reign would have tended much to 
strengthen his authority; but the cruelty with whidi it was prosecuted, and 
the delusive prospects wUeb it opened for his zeal to popery and unlimited 
power, proved the chief cause of his ruin. Such arbitrary prindples had the 
court infused into its servants, that the earl of Feveraham, immediately 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and while the soldiers were yet fatigued with 
slaughter, ordered above twenty of the insurgents to be hanged, without 
any form of triaL But this instance of Ulegal severity was forgotten In the 
superior inhumanity of colonel Kirk, whose military executions were at¬ 
tended with circumstances of wanton cruelty and barbarity. On his first 
entry into Bridgewater, he not only hanged nineteen prisoners without the 
least inquiiy into the nature of their guut, but ordered a certain number to 
be executed while he and his company should drink the king's hpalth; and 
observing their feet to quiver, m the agonies of dehtii, he commanded the 
drums to beat and the trumpets to sound, saying he would give them music 
to their dancing 1(4) 

Even the inhumanities of Kirk were exceeded by the violence of lord 
chief justice Jefferys ; who shewed the astonished nation, thgt the rigours of 
law may equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military t|^my. A special 



Cs3 rouched witb pity, or unmannad by terror, at the noble presence of Monmoulli. 
and the part he was to perform, the executioner struck bim three times, without effect; 
and then threw aside the axe, declaring that he was unable to finish the bloody ofiiee. 
The sheriff obliged bim to renew the sttanipt, and the duke’s head was at last eerered 
from bis body. - ^ 

(4) Burnet. Kennet. Ralph.—One story, commonly toM of Kirk, is memorable in 
the history of human treachery and barbarity. A beautiful young maiden, bathed 
teara, threw herself et hit feet, and pleaded for the life of her brother. Tha brutal 
tyrant, inflamed with desin, but jsot aoftened into pity, promiaed to grant hat loqatst, 
provided the would yielS fobiewlthei. She reluctantly complied witbtbecrnel request, 
without refiectiqg that the wretch who could make it wee nnwortby of credit or eons* 
deuce. But t|;e bed soon reason to know it. Aftsr patting tha night with him, ths 
wanton and perfidious tevsge sbetred her in the morning, from tbs bad-room window, 
that, beloved brother, for whom the bad eacrificed her innaeenee, haa«M on q glbhet, 
which he had aecretly ordered to be erected for the purpoae! Kafe,indignatiao,ea4 
despair took at once postcssioii of her soul, and deprived her for ever of her sensee. 
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^an|yivea lieing issued to tlus man, whose-disposition was brutal and arfai- 
tnwjpiMid who had already pven several specimens of his character he set 
ou^ l^mpanied by four other judges, with a savage joy, os to a fCU har¬ 
vest death. He opened hia,commission first at Winchester, whence he 
proceeded to Dorchester, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, carrying every where 
slcuig with him terror and consternation. The juries, struck with his me¬ 
naces, gave their verdict with hurry and precipitation; so that many inno¬ 
cent persons are supposed to have suffered. About five hundred prisoners 
were tried and condemned, in all: of these two hundred and fifty were exe¬ 
cuted : the rest were transported, condemned to cruel whippings, or per¬ 
mitted, as is said, to purdiase their pardon of the tyrannical and prostituted 
chief-justice.(l) 

. As if ddtirous to take upon himself the odium of these severe executions, 
the king rewarded the inhumanity of Jefferys with a peerage and the ofiice 
of chancellor ; and he took care, on the meeting of parliament, more fully 
to open &e eyes of the nation, and to realize bU those apprehensions which 
had excited the violence of the Exclusionists. He plainly told the two 
houses. That the militia, in which the nation trusted, having been found, 
during the late rebellion, altogether insufficient for the safety of government, 
he. bad increased the regular forces to double their former num^r ; and he 
^manded a fresh supply for the support of this additional force. He also 
took notice. That he bad ditpensed with the .^ fa i d- Acfe in favour of some 
Roman-catholic officers ; and, in order to cu<t.’‘|l|i(l#^1i opp«|ltipt>> be de¬ 
clared, That having employed them to ddvant^p^i^^ time ^ need and 
danger, he was determined neither to expose disgrace, nor 

himself to the want of their service.(2) 

Had James used his dispensing power wi1iiciu€"dedaring it, no opposition 
would probably have been made to this dangerous exercise of prerogative by 
the present obsequious parUament. But to invade at once the dvil constitu¬ 
tion, to threaten the established religion, to maintain a standing army, and 
to require the concurrence of the two houses to all these measures, exceeded 
the bounds of their patience. The commons took into consideration his ma¬ 
jesty’s speech : they proceeded to examine the dispensing power of the crown ; 
and they voted an address to the king against it. The lords appointed a 
day for taking the speech into consideration; and James, afraid that they 
also would make an application against his dispensing power, immediately 
proceeded to a prorogation : so imperious was his temper, so lofty the idea 
whidi he had entertained of his own authority, and so violent the measures 
suggested by his own bigotry and that of his priests !(3) By four more pro- 
Kigationa, he continued the parliament during a year and a half; but hav- 
ing in vain tried, by separate applications, to break the firmness of the lead¬ 
ing members, he at last dissolved that assembly; and as it was evidently 
impossible for him to find among his Protestant subjects a set of men more 
devoted to royal authority, it was universally conmuded, that he intended 
thenceforth to govern wholly without a parliament. 

The king's dS^pointment in England did not divert him from pursuing 
the samedesigif in Scotland : and the implicit sabmission'exhibited by the 
Scottish porli^ent at its first meeting flattered him with the most pleasing 
hows of success. But experience soon convinced him, that those men who 
bad resigned thein political freedom with so much ^eming indifference, were 
not to be persuaded to endanger the Protestant faith. T hough he demand- 
in the most soothing expressions, some indulgence for the Roman-cath(H 
lies, and supported this request with proposals of adyantage. to the Scottish 
nation, the parliament showed no inclination to repeal any of the Penal 
Bawa It was therefore prorogued by the commissioner, and soon after dis¬ 
solved by the king.(t) C 


Barnet. Kenoet. Ralph. What rendered tbeie eefethiee leM excusable, wa>, 
Thw most of the priionere were perBons of low condition, who could never have die 
‘“rhsd til* traauuiUity of government. Burnet, book iv, 

«) ^nwfa, Nov. 9, 1686. 
m) Hume, vol. viii. 

Burnet, Wodrow. 
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Resolute, however, in his purpose, this misguided mQip»d>, in 
the genersi voice of the Iwishtuve bodjr of the two k i n g d oms , det^HM to 
support'his prerogative ordispenmog with Aejpenal states againirtsectarx 
ries, by the authority of Westminsterdiall,. With thst view, four judges 
were oisplaced, and men of more compliaim tempers, subatituted in their 
room. A case in Mint was produced; and si|l Edward Herbert, lord chief- 
justice of the Kii^s Bench, upon the issue dMteed, That there was nothing 
whatever with wh^ the Kiug, as raprenu Xoieptser, might not dupenot. 
This decision was confirmed by eleven out of the twelve judges. But the ar¬ 
guments of lawyers, founded upon ancient precedents, had no influence upon 
the sentiments of the nation. Menin generd could not distinguish between 


unreasonable, that less authority should be necessary to repeal than to enact 
any statute. If one penal law was dispensed with, any other might undergo 
the same fate ; and by what principle could even the laws that define mo- 
perty, be afterward secured firom violation i —The Test Act had ever bean 
considered as the great harrier of the national religion under a popish suc¬ 
cessor. As such it had been insisted on by the parmment, as such grant^ 
by the late king; and aa ntcfa, during the debates concerning the Ezclusion 
Bill, it had been reasmauBded \>y the lord-chancellor. By what magic then, 
it was asked, by whatuslilKlie of law, is it now annihilated, and rendered 
no validity f(^l) . # 

Fortified, however, with the opinion of the judges in favour of hia 
pensing power, James thought hittlself now authorized to countenance aai;di 
openly his rdigious friends. They earl of Powis, with the lords Amiwiit, 
Bellaais, and iJover/all zealous Catholics, and who had long managed in pri¬ 
vate the aflhlrs of tsh'-ttMon, in conjunction with Sunderlmd, were puhUdy 
received at the coundl-hoard. BeUasis, soon after, was placed at the bead 
ef the treasury, and Arundel succeeded Halifax in the office of privy-seal. 
The king’s apostolical enthusiasm, iu a word, whidi seemed to have divested 
him of common prudence, made him so desirous of making proselytes, that 
all men phunly saw the only nm to acquire his favour and confidence was to 
embrace the Catholic faith. Sunderland affected sudt a change; and, in 
Soetland, the earls of Murray, Perth, and Melford, were brought over to the 
relwon of the couTt.(9) 

'Aese were bold advances ; but it was yet only in Ireland, where the 
majority of the people were already attached to the Romish communion, thst 
the king thought himself at liberty wholly to pull off the made, and prooeed 
to the Ml extent of his zeal and viiflenee. Immediately after the accession 
of James, the duke of Ormond had been recalled from the government of 
that kingdom; qpd, on the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders 
were sent to the lords-justicee, under colour of preventing a like insuirec- 
tioB, to recall the arms of the Irish militia, who were aU Protestants, and to 
deposit them inidifferent magazines.. Nor did the vigilance of government 
stop here. Talbot, a violent papist, having been created earl of Tyrconnel, 
and appointed lieutenant-generffi of the king's forces in Ireland, dismisied 
near thrbe hundred Protestant office^ and b’ great number of private men, 
under pretence of new modellij^ the army. Tne earl of Clarendon went over 
as lord-lieutenant ; but as he£ad refused to ch^ejbe king, by changing his 
religion, he soon found that he possessed ma or authc^y. He was 
even a kind oT prisoner in the hands of tjhs gs^M'; uid as he gave all the 
opposition in bis powento riie violent maasunes w.the Catholics, he waa toon 
recalled, and Tyrconnel substituted in hri 'The unhappy Protest¬ 

ants BOW saw all the civil authority, as well as the military force, transferred 
into the hands of their inveterate enemies, and dreaded a renewal of the re¬ 
cent masaacres. Great numbers, filled with such apprehenriona, left their 
habitationa, and came over to England; where the horror against popW 
waa alrsttdy roused to the highest pitah, by the frigbtM tales w tho 


(t) Sir Robert Atkins. Burnet. Hume, 
(2) Buroet. book it. Jamei 11.16B6. 
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rejS&K^HfwhOj iii'eoiiiequence of the revocstion of the-Edici of Nonti. lud 
fledUBm the penecutlona of Lewis XIV. 

. All the more modmwte.CathQlim were sensible thst these extravagnat mea¬ 
sures would ruin iche cause thejr were meant to serve. But the king was so 
entirely governed by the ^lent oounsels of his i^een, an Italian ^ popish 
princess, and by th<m of faUMr Petre his confessor, that the boldness of any 
measure seems to have been With him a sufficient reason for adopting it. He 
now not only re-establiriied the Court of High-commission, whlchhad been 
abolished, as we have seen, by act of parliament, in the reign of his father 
Charles I. but issued a Dedaration of generai Indulgence, or liberty of con¬ 
science, “ by his sovereign authority, and ahtehut power,” to bis subjects of 
all reIiMons.(l) Such an indulgence, though illegm, mi^t have been con¬ 
sidered as libem, if the king*s private purpo8e,-the more ready introduction 
of popery, had not been generally known. Yet so great was the satisfaction 
arising frcm present ease, and so violent the animosity of the Protestant sec¬ 
taries against the established church, that they every where received the 
royal proclamation with expressions of joy and exultation.(S) 

If the dissenters were ever deceived in regard to James's views, he took 
carie soon to open their eyes, and to display his bigotry and imprudence to 
all Europe. He publicly dispatched the earl <]t Csstlemain ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary to Rome, in order to express his (dwiaiBtse to the wpe, and to 
Tjsconcile his kingdoms, in form, to the Holy See ; saJ although Innocent XI. 
Vbry justly concluded, that a scheme conducted with so much indiscretion 
'douid not possibly be successful, he senVa nuncio to England, in return for 
1%e embassy. All communication with the pope had been made treason hy 
act of parliament; but so little regard did James pay to the Iturs, that he 
nve the nuncio a public audience at 'Windsor; t^the duke of Somerset 
being then in waiting, as one of the lords of the hM-cbsmber, was deprived 
of all his employments, because he refused to assist at the illegal ceremony .(3) 
The nuncio afterwards resided openly in London. Four Catholic bishops 
were publicly consecrated at the king’s chapel, and sent out under the title 
of vicarr apottolical to exercise the episcopal function in their respective 
dioceses. The Jesuits were permitted to erect a chapel and form a college 
in the Savoy; the Recollects built a diapel in Lincoln's Inn Fields; toe 
Carmelites formed a seminary in the city; fourteen monks were even settled 
at St. James's; in different parts of the country, places of public worship 
were erected by the papists : and the religious of the Romish communion ap¬ 
peared at court in the nabits of their respective orders.(4) 

Nothing now remained for James, who had already transferred almost 
every great office, civil and military, in the three kingdoms, {torn the Pro¬ 
testants, to their spiritud enemies, but to throw open we doors of the churdi 
and universities to the Catholics: and. this attempt waa’soon made. The 
king sent a letter to the vice-ehancellor of Cambridge, commanding the uni¬ 
versity to admit one Francis, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, to the de¬ 
gree m master of arts, without exacting the usual oaths. The university 
refused; andlhe king, after suspending the vice-chancellor, desisted &om 
any farther attack upon that seminary.(5) But Jhe compliant temper of the 
university of Oxford, which had, in a formal decree, msae profesmon of 
rise obtiHenct, gave James hopes of better auocess there, though he carried 
stiU higher pretenidona. 

The presidentship college, one ef the richesUbundations in 

EunM, having became WMuit, wday was appointed for a new election; and 
one Farmer, a recent ixAvert to pwety, was recommended bj^ man¬ 
date, accompanied with a diipMuaftoa from the utuui ottht. The mllows of 
the coUeiB entreated the king to recall his mandate, or recommend some 
petson of a lose exceptionable character tinh Farmer; bat the d^ of dection 

<0 Bsmet, book iv. 

(S) Ibid. 

(5) Ksnust. Ralph. Hums. 

(4) Jamu II. 1686 and 1687. 

(6) Reanet. Ralph. 
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umxng before thev received any answer, they chose as their pi?eeideiit Dr. 
IIough^B' Bian of leaming, virtue, and spirit, who braved the threatening 
dan^. 

A citation was issued for the members of the college to appear before the 
Court of High-commission, in order to answer for thei; disobedience. The 
matter came to a regular hearing; and slMh articles Wfolly and vice were 
proved against Farmer, as justided the fe%ws in rejecting him, without hav¬ 
ing recourse to the le^ disqualifications under which he laboured. The 
commissiuners, however, proceeded to the deprivation of Dr. Hough, and a 
new mandate was issued in favour of Parker, lately created bishop of Oxford; 
a man of dissolute morals, but who, like Farmer, had atoned for all his 
vices by his willingness to embihce the Romish rdigion. The college re¬ 
plied, that no new election coqjd be made till the former should be legally 
annulled. A new ecclesiastical commission was issued for that purpose; and 
the commissioners, attended by three troops of horse, repured to Oxford; 
expelled the refractory president and all the fellows, except two, who had 
uniformly adhered to the king’s’mandate, and installed Parker in the presi¬ 
dentship of Magdalen college.(l) 

Of ail the acts of violence committed during the tyrannical reign of 
James II. this may perhaps be considered as the most illegal and arbi- ’ 
trary. It accordingly occasioned universal discontent, and gave a general 
alarm to the clergy. The church, the chief pillar of the throne, and which, 
during the two last reigns, had supported it with such unshaken firmness; 
the church, which had carried thes prerogative so high, and which, if pro* 
tected in her rights, would have carried it still higher; the church, now see¬ 
ing those rights invaded, and her very fountains in danger of being poisoned, 
took refuse in the generous principle of liberty, and resolved to preserve 
that constitution which her compmcency had almost ruined. 

The king, however, was determined to adhere to his arbitrary measures; 
and as a balance to this reverend body, whose opposition he ha.d wantonly 
roused, he endeavoured to gain the Protestant dissenters, and to form an 
unnatural coalition between them and the Roman-catholics. With that 
view, he took occasion fre^ently to extol the benefits of toleration, and to 
exclaim against the severities of the church of England. He commanded an 
inquiry to be made into all the oppressive prosecutions which the diraenters 
had Bufiered, as a prelude to yielding them security Or redress ; and by means 
of that ascendancy which the crown had4M^uired over the corporations, he 
every where thrust them into the magistracy, under various pretences, in 
hopes of being able to procure a parliament that would give its sanction to 
thermealof the T^ Act and the penal laws against non-conformity.^} 
He affected to place them on the same footing with the Catholics; aiUl,^ 
order to widen the breach between them and l3ie church, whose favoni'he 
despaired of recovering, but whose loyalty he never suspected, he issued 
anew his Declsration of Indulgence, and ordered it to be read in the pulpit 
by all the established clergy.(S) 

This order was considered, by the whole ecblesiastical body, as an insult 
on the hierarchy, and an iqpidious attempt to drag them to disgrace; for as 
the penal laws against non-conformists had, in a great measi&e^een procured 
by the churi^, the clergy were sensible, that any countenance which thev 
might give to the dispensi^ power Would be regarded as a deserting of them 
fundamental p^ciplqs. They determined, therefore, almost umversally, 
rather to hazaird the vengeanowof the crown, by disobedience, than to fulfil 
a command they could dot approve; and expose themselves, at the same time, 
to the certain hatred and contempt of the peorie. 

Conformable to this resolution, and. with a view to encourage every one to 
n^vere in it, six bishops, namdy, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, Turner of Ely, Laike qf Chichester, White of Peterborough, and 

(I) Burnet, book iv. MS. Account by,Dr. Smith, sp. Msepberaon, UUt. Bril, vol, i. 
Hum& vol. viii.* 

(9) Burney book iv. 

(8) Ibid, See slio Kennet. Ralph. Echsnl. 
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Tnliwoey'^f Bristol, met privately with Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his pal^ at Lambeth, and concerted the form of a petition to the king ; 
beseedmng him not to insist upon their reading the Declaration of *lndul- 

g ence, as Ming founded on a prerogative repeatedly declared Ulegal by par- 
ament.(l) Enrag^at this unexpected opposition to his favourite mea¬ 
sure, James not onlyiPBfused tfaeuiire^uest, but ordered them to be committed 
to the Tower, on their refusing to mve for their appearance before the 
court of King's Bench, to answer tor what was denominated an Aigh tnUde- 
meanouv, and afterward prosecuted as a libel. 

James was not insensible of the danger of pursuing this tnannical prose¬ 
cution, though his pride would not sRow him to desist. But the circum¬ 
stances attending the commitment of the bishops ought still farther to have 
opened his eyes, and made him perceive the dreadful precipice upon which 
he was rushing. Though they were carried by water to the Tower, multi¬ 
tudes of anxious spectators crowded the banks of the river, and at once im- 

f lured the blessing of those venerable prelates, and offered their petitions to 
leaven fur-the safety of the persecuted guardians of their religion. Even 
the soldiers, seized with the contagion of the same spirit, are said to have 
flung themselves on their knees, and craved the benediction of the holy pri¬ 
soners, whom they were appointed to guard.(S) 

A like scene was exhibited, when the bishops were conducted to trial. 
Persons of all conditions were affected with the awful crisis to which affairs 
were reduced, and considered the decision of the cause depending, as of the 
last importance to both king and people^ Twenty-nine temporal peers at¬ 
tended the prisoners to Westminster-hall ; and such crowds of gentry joined 
in the procession, that little room was left for the populace to enter. The 
trial, which lasted near ten hours, was managed with ability by the counsel 
on both sides, and listened to with the most eager attention. 'Though the 
judges held their seats only during pleasure, two of them had the courage 
to declare gainst a dispensing power in the crown, as inconsistent with all 
law: and if the dispensing power was not le^, it followed of course, that 
the bishops could nut be criminal in refusing obedience to an illegal command. 
The jury at length withdrew; and when they .brought in their verdict, 
“ Not Guilty," the populace, who filled Westminster-hall and all Palace- 
yard, shouted thrice with such vehemence, that the sound reached the city.(S) 
The loudest acclamations were immediately echoed from street to street, 
bonfires were lighted, and every tither demonstration given of public joy.(4) 
Nor were the rejoicings on account of this legal victory confined to the ca¬ 
pital : they rapidly sjSread over the whole kingdom, and found their way 
ev^ into the camp where the triumph of the church was announced to 
the Whg in the shouts of his mercenary srmy.(6) 

If. James had made use of that naturally sound, though narrow, under- 
stanRng, with which he was endowed, he would now have perceived, that the 
time was come foe him to retract, unless he meant seriously to sacrifice his 
crown to his religious prejudices. But so blinded was he by bi^try, and so ob- 


(0 See the petition itself, ap. Huu^e, vol. yiii. p. *66. • 

(*) Barnet. Ralph. Hume. , • 

(SI Price to Beautorl, June SO, 168S, MS. ap. Maepbereou, Hut. Brit. vol. i. 

(4^ Burnet, book iv. 

(6) In order to convince the people, that he wae determined to support his authority by 
forceof arms, if necessary, and to over-awe them bya display of h« power, the king bad, 
for two summers past, encamped bis army, to the number ofVfifleen thousand men, on 
Houoslow-beath. He spent much of his time in training and disciplining these troops ; 
and a popish chapel was openly erected in the midst of the camp, with a view of bringing 
over the soldiers to that coipmunion. But4ke few converts that the pnesU mue, were 
treated with sneb contempt and ignominy by their companions, as deterred others from 
following the example. 'The king had reviewed his army on the same iiioruing that the 
jury gave in their verdict invhvour of the prosecuted prelates i arid having merward re¬ 
tired into the tent of lord Fevervham, the general, be was suddenly alarmed vvitb a great 
uproar in the camp, attended with the most extrav^ant expressions of tomnltnous jot. 
He anxiously inquired the cause, and was told by Feyersbani. it was ilottaDg but the 
* imoicing of the soldiers for the acquittal of the bishops, — And dovou call that 
nothin^*' exclaimed Janies, reedy to burst with uqie and indignation. Hume, vol. viii. 
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litinste in his arUtraiy meagureB, that althiragli he knew thn were eseorated 
by all pTdera of inen in the state, a hatMlftil of Roraan-catholica excepted ; 
yet wBB he, by a aingiilar infatuatioiM;'tMapable ^ ao much as retnittfaiw hii 
violence in the pursuit of them!—Re'ltamediately displaced the two Judm, 
who had given their opinion in favour d^he biahMs, and supplied their 
aeata with men of more accommodating pnibl0ea. «Ie issued orders to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners to prosecute iff tM' dergy who had not read his 
Oeclaratian of Indulgence; that is, ^ dhole body Of the churdi of Eng¬ 
land, except about two hundred ; and even these obeyed his command but 
imperfectly. He sent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 
on Magdalen College after expelling the former, to elect for president, in 
the room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gifibrd, a doctor of the Borbonne; 
and he is said to have nominated the same person to the see of Oxford !(1) 

Such violent and repeated infringements of the constitutlmi could not fail 
to alarm the whole nation. The most moderate-minded men could ascribe 
the king’s measures to nothing less than a settled system to introduce his 
own reu^on mid an unlimited power in the crown; mid the onfy consolation 
to all men was the advanced age of the king, and the prospect of a protestant 
successor, who would rralace every thing on ancient foundations. This con¬ 
sideration, together with the mat naval and military force of James, kept 
the more ardent spirits from having immediate recourse- to arms; and toe 
prince of Orange, who still maintained a secret correspondence with the 
English malecontents, and was ready on any emergency to obey the call of 
the nation, seemed to have laid aside all thoughts of an open rupture, and 
to wait patiently for an event that could not very distant,—the death of 
the king. 

But these ho^, both at home and abroad, were suddenly blasted, by the 
unexpected birth of a prince of Wales. From a eon, educated by sudi a 
father, nothing could be expected but a continuance of the same unconstitu¬ 
tional measures. People m all ranks took the darm, as if a regular plan 
had been formed for entailing popery and arbitraiy power on them and their 
descendants to the latest posterity. Calumny went even so far, though the 
queen’s delivei^ was as public as the laws of decency would permit, as to 
aamhe to the king the desim of imposing upon the nation a supposititious 
cMd, who might support, a^ter the dea^tefjtenes, the Catholic religion in 
bis dominions. And the OniSlmm^Ot ftdl to propagate tee im¬ 

probable tale ; which, in IM preaent staiptf men’s minds, was greedily re¬ 
ceived by the populace bo^lai'England and Holland. 

Under these apprehensidnh, many of the Ei^lish nohility and gentry, and 
some of the principal clergy, invited the prince to come ovef and asMt them 
with his arms, in the recovCTy of their constitutional rights. In this invita¬ 
tion men of all parties, civB and ecclesiastical, ooncurrM. The Whigs, con¬ 
formable to those patriotic prindples which had led thenf to urge with so 
much violence the Exclusion BiU, were zealous to expel from the throne a 
p^ce, whose conduct had fully justified all t^at theii fears had pre^cM of 
his succession; the Tories, enraged at the preference shewn to the Catholics, 
and the teurch inflamed hy recent injuries resolved to pull down tee idol 
that their o\ra hands had made, and white they bad blindly wotteipped. 
'i^dr eyes be^ now opened, th^ saw the necessity of restoring and secu- 
riiu the constitution. And the Protestant non-conformists, whom the king 
had jfained by bis indulgence, judged it more prudent to lote forward for a 
general toleiirtlon, to ^ establlahM by law, thira to rely any longer on tee 
uuidlons oaiesses of ti^r theological Mversaiies.—Thus, my dear Philip, by 
a wonderful ooidition, was faction for a time silenoed; all parties sacrificing, 
on this oecBBon, theur former animoeHies, to tee apptteentein of a oommoo 
danjger, of to the sense of a common intetsat.f 3Y Ihe Revcdution, even in 
iti Mginaing, wae a national work; and patnotiem, under the guidance of 
political wisdom, sugg^ested tee glorioas pun; 

'^'Bunnt. ‘Salnli. Hume. 

(a) fwraaipramllaccomtofthiicoalition,KeBoUnBbrske’ifNun-<aMMiniAtar(>eii 
Mt ttl. and Hume, vsl. viii. 
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Not Hitiafied with s fonnai iavitation, aereial Kn gliah noblemen and gen-- 
tlemen wont over to Hcdland, and in |ienon encouraged the prince of Orange 
to attomM their deUveranca from popeiv and arbitrary power. The ihqueet 
wa» too mittorina to be di^it^ WBliam, from the moment of bia marriage 
with the lady Mary, Iwd alwa^-kept his eye on the crown of England; 
though he had a con^Uoated-ei fe me of polity to conduct, and many inter¬ 
fering intereets to reopaeile on continent. Happily all theae intereeta 
conapired to promote hie propol*d:.antetpri8e. The league of Augsburg, 
formed to break the power of Franad,eould not accompUah ita object without 
the Bcceaaion of England. The hcmae of Anatria, therefore, in both ita 
branchea, and even Iimocent XI. who then filled the papal t^air, preferring 
their political views to their zeal for the Catholic faith, countenanced the 
projected expulsion of •Tames who had refused to take part in the league, as 
the only means of humbling Lewis XIV. Iheir common enemy. All the 
German princes were in the same interest; and the prince of Orange held 
conferences, not only with Castanaga, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
but with the electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, with the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassol, and with the whole house of Lunenburg. It was agreed that 
these princes should protect the United Provinces during the absence of 
William.(I) 

Other circumstances contributed to facilitate the designs of the prince of 
Orange. The elector of Cologne, who was also bishop of Leige and Munster, 
and whose territories almost surrounded the Unitea Provinces, having died 
about this time, a violent contest arose for that rich succession. ‘The can¬ 
didates were prince Clement of Bavaria, supported by the house of Austria, 
and the cardinal de Furstemberg, a prelate dependent on France. The farmer 
at length prevailed, tbrou)^ the partiality of the pope; but as Lewis threat¬ 
ened to recover by force what be had lost by intrigue, the prince of Orange 
formed a camp, between Grave and Nimeguen, of twenty thousand men, 
under pretence of guarding against danger on that side. Under other pre¬ 
tences, he forwardM lu preparations by sea; and had equipped for service 
twenty diips of the line, without having recourse to the Statea.(!2) But the 
States, though not formally admitted mto the secret counsels of William, 
could not be ignorant of his reid views; and the body of the people, being 
highly irritated against Fraace, 4 ||luhited the utmost eagerness for every 

H aration for war.' The omnaM^m of the Dutch with that kingdom had 
y been diminished one fournvl^ unusual restrictions: their religious 
rage was kindled by the cruelties infficted art the Protestants by Lewis, in 
consequence of the revocation of the Edict of Kantz: the terrors raised by 
the bigotry of James in England had. also spread to Holland; and the enthu¬ 
siastic zeal of these two p^nt monarcbs for the Catholic faith was repre¬ 
sented, in both eeuntries, es the certain ruin of the Protestant cause, unless 
restrmned by Ihd^ most vigorous exertions—by the united efforts of all the 
members of the reformed oommnnion.(S) 

Wliile one half of Europe thus combined against the king of England, 
while nauy of hia own aubjects were determined to oppose hia power, and 
more to divest him of his authorify, James, as if Minded by destiiw, reposed 
himself In the most supine security, and disregarded the repeated accounts 
of the preparationB conveyed to his ears. In vain did Lewis XIV. who had 
Bsrly receded certain information: of the designs of the prince of Orange, 
attempt to rouse the infiatuatod monarch to a sense of his danger*: in vain 
did he offer his aid. Deceived by his ambassador in Holland, and betrayed 
by his minister the eari of ^ndwland, James bad tile weakness to believe, 
tost the rumour of an inuerion was oidy raised by his enemies, in order to 
frighten him into n closer connexion with France, and to complete, by that 
means, the defection of bit sulijects.(t) Nor was this jealousy, though oa^ 
ried to an imprudent height, utterly without foundation; for when Lewie 

p) Bsrnet, book iv. D’Avsnz, ton. ir. 

(8J Id. ibid. 

R) Btiroet. D’Avsiiz, nbi tup. 

W D Avaux, torn. iv. Jamea II. I68S. - 



monarchs, for the destruction of the 
confirmed, and the wUdest stonM were pro 
Had the defection occasioned by these 
populace, or merely to men in aavil ca 
defiance to thejdes^B of bis son-in-Jaw. H 


W^’of this hrhad received some mortify pr^ when certain ad¬ 
vice was brought hhn, from bis minister in Holland, ttat he mast f^n ex¬ 
pect s formidAle invasion, as the States had at last acknowledged, that the 
purpose of all their naval preparations was to transport forces into England. 

'inough James could reasonably expect no other intelligence, he was much 
affected with the news: he grew pale, and the letter dropt from his hand.(2) 
His delirium of power vanished; and he found himself on the brink of a inght- 
ful precipice, which had hitherto been concealed from hu view by the Ulu- 
sions of superstition. He now saw the necessity of providing for bis safety, 
as well as of endeavouring to conciliate the affections xif his people. He im¬ 
mediately ordered his fleet to be assembled, and bis army to be recruited 
with new levies. He sent for troops from Scotland and Ireland; and to bis 
no small satisfaction, found his land forces amount to forty thousand men.(S) 
Nor was the king less liberal of his civil concessions than vigorous in nis 
military preparatious. He had already issued writs for the meeting of par¬ 
liament on &e S7th of the ensuing November. He followed these with a 
declaration. That it was his fixed purpose to endeavour to establish a legal 
settlement of an universal liberty of conscience for allhis suidects; that he 
had resolved to preserve inviolate the church of England: and he protested, 
that it was his intention, Koman-catbolics should remain incapable of sitting 
in Uie house of commons. He gave orders to the lord-chancellor, and the 
iord-lieutenants of the several countiesj to replace all tho deputy-lieutenants 
and justices, who had been deprived of their commisdona far their adherence 
to the Test and the penal laws against non-confoonista rhe restored the 
charter of London, and the:.i^arter8 of all the corporations in the kingdom': 
he annulled the court (ff Mctesiastical commission: he reinstated the ex¬ 
pelled president and fellwwt of Magdaleq^l^ge; and he invited again to 
his councils all the buuqliillf'hom he had N&tely persecuted and insulted, 
assuring them, that he was ready to do whawtar they should think neces¬ 
sary for the security of the Protestant reli^n and the dvU rights of his 
BuUectB.^4) • 

But these concessions, though important in themaelvee, were made too late 
to be allowed much merit; and being generally supposedJ|||^ extorted by 
fear, they were coldly received by the nation. Nor was uEtanduot of the 
king, in other respects, answerable to such conciliating med^lH. He recalled 
the writs for the meeting of parliament, without issuing any new ones; a 
step which created universal suspicion of his tineerity, and a beuef 
th^ all his concessions werp no more than temporary expedients, ^e shewed, 
however, a laudable zeal for his own honour, in obtaining a Wal proof of the 


birth of the prince of Wales; but by an im^dence approaihmg to insanity, 
tlih heir of the crown was baptized m the Ornish communion, and the pope, 
represented by his nuncio, stood godfather to the boy.(d) 

Meanwhile the prinM of Orange continued his preparations. A powerful 
fleet wasready^to putmsea: the trooaa-fell down the Maese from Nime- 
guen: the tnmsports, which had been hired at different ports, were speedily 
assembled: the artilleiy, arms, ammunition, proviaionB, horses, and men, 
were embuked; and William, after taking formal leave of the Btates, and 

(O 'D'd^vsux, tom. iv. James II. 1638. See also Hume; vol. VIU. 

(a) Home, voL viii. 

(8) James 11.1m. 

CO Oasellet. passim. 
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cAlUag' CM that hej^ jilBot the least intention to invad& anbdu^ 

oro^eluaiBelif aaeter o£di|||M|[|[^^ Bi^aod, wenthtrap^.0BMar4-(l) 
Hii wfehte artaament^ wlMwIptirom theBriilo and IiBlvoetaluy8,*on the 
19tb ^ Oetobet^' coniiet^lll^my stoat ships of war, twenty-five frigates, 
and an eqiial^iHunher of nnHBps.j-with five hundred trans^rts, carrying 
about fifteen tiiMtand l^^dMes, including five hundred and fifty-six ol~ 
ficers. Admiral flerbefti^nHlmd-left the service of James, led the van ; 
the Zedand squadron, imHrnce-admiral Evertzen, brought up the rear ; 
and the {^ince Of Ormige in person commanded in the centre, carrying a 
flag with English colours, ai^ his own arms surrounded with these populm- 
vords —“ The PaoTESTaNT ‘'Rxi.toioN and the Iiibeeties of Bnolamo.’' 
Under this- inecaiptian was placed the apposite motto of the house of Nas¬ 
sau :—Je maintUkdrai, " I will maintain !"(S) 

This great erabarkation, the most important which had, for some ages, 
been undertaken In Europe, was scarce completed, when a dreadful tempest 
arose at south-west, uid drove the Dutch fleet to the northward. The storm 
raged for twdve hours, and the prince was obli^ to return to Helvoet- 
sluys. But he soon repaired his damages, and again put to eea. An east 
wind carried him down the Channel; where he was seen from botli shores, 
between Dover and Calais, by vast multitudes of anxious spectators, who., 
felt alternately the extremes of hope, and fear, mingled with admiration, at 
such a mf^nlfioent spectacle. After a prosperous voyage, he Ifinded his army 
in Toihay, wilhout the smallest opposition either by sea or land.(3) 

The same wind, whiUi favoured the enterprise of the prince of Orange, 
confined the English fleet to its own coast. Lord Dartmouth, who-was in¬ 
violably attadbed to James, lay near Harwich with thirty-eight ships of the 
line, and twenty-three- frigates; a force sufiicient to have disconcerted the 
designs of Wimam, if it could possibly have put to sea,; bo that the success 
of the glorious Revolutioa may be s^ to have depended upon the winds 1 
The destruction of the Dutch fleet^Tevc&r after the landing of the prince, 
would have discouraged his adherdpts, and proved fiital to his underti^ing. 
Sensilde this. Dartmouth came before Imba^ with a fixed resolution to 
attack the Hol&dersr as they lay at anchor! BuV his flebt was dispersed 
by a violent storm, and forced 'to return to ^fklbead, in such a shattered 
condition, as to be no more fit for service thdt ’ Little wonder, if, 

after such singhlarly fortum^^jgoumstances, ^nBiaig’s followers began to 
consider him andthemselvmjPRe pecuUar fatofKttA'of Heaven; and that 
even th# learned Dr. Bur^il^xiala not' help examining, in the words of 
Clandian, 

O niiRiHm. #•{«<* Deo, cui mulitat eethtr, 

Et c^'«*iijLeeniuiit ad elamca venti, 

“ HekV'en's charge f to aid whpse great desi^, - 

“.'I^e'^htl^V^^ and friendly winds combine." 

Tbw^ftnee of Orange, immediately on his lauding, dispersed a p^ted De- 
which had own already puhli^ed in HoSand, and cpntributed not 
a littie to his foture success. In that elaborate ^rformanra, written ^toi- 
nally ia Ffench by the pensionary Fagel, and translated intd' Englis lf by 
Dr-Burnet, the lainmpal grievances of ^e three British kingdoms store 
enumerated; namely, xTie exercise of a dispensing and su^ending power j 
the revxyel of the bauit of ecclesiqstical commissioii*; the filling pf offices 
with Cathohcs :'the open encopragement given to pi^iesy, by building every 
where idaces of wersblp, o^eges, and seminaries for that sect; thedisplae- 
^ of Judges,., if they save, imitence contrary yo the orders or’ the mol in a - 
tions ofi^Hie court j toe n ymnlbog , the charters of all the corporation^ 
thereby subjecting dbctlons to aftiitriuy will an4 pleasuim; the treating.^ 

(IJ'JJeuviHv.eifiSi. i. 

W Bunnt, Mah Jr. S^csox, tom. Iv. Kapin, vol. ii. fol. edit... 

(si Id. ibid. .. • 

(4) Burnet, book iv. Tornogton • Afrm. . 
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petitions to the throne, even the most modest, and from persons of the 
highest rai^, as criminal mid seditious; the,«g||iiiutting of the whole an- 
liiori^*ia Irehod, dVU and militdy, iMo thdliands of papists; the assum-* 
ing of an absolute power over the rsp^on and^it* of Scotland, and 
exacting in that kingdom an obediQp^MUioatjiiBserve. He concluded with 
protesting, ^t the sole object of ^ ^ppditioh was to precare a redrMs of 
these grievanoea ; to get a legal and frM pailiiwnt summoned, that might 
provide for. the liberty and security of “the nation, and examine the proofs 
of the legitimacy^of the prince of Wales, in regard to which he expressed 
the most violent suspidons.(l) 

Though this declaration was received with ardour by the nation, the prince, 
for some time after his landing, could not boast of his raod fortune. A great 
deal of rain having fallen, the roads were rendered aunost impassable; and 
he possessed neither cattle nor carriages sufficient to convey the baggage of 
his army. He directed, however, bis encumbered march to Exeter; but 
without being joined by any person of eminence, either on his way, or for 
eight days after his arrival' at that place. His troops were discouraged: he 
himself began to think of abandoning his enterprise; and actually held a 
' coundl of his principal officers, to dwberate whether he should not reim- 
;ibark.(2) Impatient of disappointment, he is said even to have publicly de- 
' tilared his resmution to permit the English nation to settle their own differ¬ 
ences with their king; and to direct his ffitber-in-kw where to punish, by 
transmitting to him the secret correspondence of his subjects.(3) 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldness of WilUam's 
reception; but their joy was of short duration. One Burrington having 
shewn the example, the prince was speedily joined, by the gentry of the 
counties of Devon and Somerset, and an association was signed' for nis-sup¬ 
port. The earl of Abingdon, Mr. Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, lord 
Vi^Srton, Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Howe, and a number of other persons of dis¬ 
tinction, repaired to&eter. All England was'soon ip commotion. Lord 
Detamere took arms in Cheshire; the city of York was , seized W the earl 
of Danby; the earl of Bath, govembr of nymouth, declared for the Prince ; 
and the earl of DeV'onakiie made a like declaration in Derby. .Every day 
discovered some new Is^iiBce •of tiiut general confederaiy, into which the 
nation had entered agi^ist the measures of the king. But the most dan'gef- 
ous symptom, and thait''whi^ rendered his affairs desperate, was the detec¬ 
tion of army. ManyW the prindpar officers wefe inspired with the 
prevailing spirit of the nation, and disposed to prefer the interestsiof their 
country to tneir duty to their soyereign. Though', they might love James, 
and haves due sense of the favours he had conferred upon l£em, they were 
atartled at the thought of rendering him absolute master, not only of the 
liberties, but even of the lives and properties of his subje^; yet^his, 

C hia too, beforesu) ex- 

g oral were aammaaed, 
e judges were present, 
were%s strong os any that can perhstu be produced to’ettablisb lucb a fack - But if any 
dSiibU in regard to tbit matter could etili remaiu in themost orpiudiced laind, the de¬ 
claration of the duke of Berwick, the king’s natural ton, and a man of unimpeached 
veraeitr, would be suitieient to remove them. “ I could ipeak knowingly on the ttab- 
“Ject. tart he, ** for I was presentand, notwitjiitaading pif reapact and attaeb- 
*' meat to the kiog, I ebuM never bara contented to to detettalue an action, at that of 
‘t introdwing a Bupposititiq^Si child, in order to deprive the tppe heirs of the crown. 
“ Much leii tbould I have eoldtinued, after the IdngVdeatb, to nuport the pieUutiont 
animphttor: t^onrand contetenee would have rStlrkineo me.” 

XJuke ^ BenviejlvWntiea.W himtelf, ToJ.4. vP.d0.j Thu answer of Anna princeta of 
DtnmiujkfJuk%48S8)totbeqpeBtiooa«fl»rdtitetMaiy> princeitof Orange, relative 
to the birth m tTnuince of Wales, it still lUdre 'Batiifactorr. Though toemiogiydit- 
poted to favour the iitia pf ap impottuib, the ep&gMdttfi fo particularly, even to Me- 
fleacSufbd' circamilaficet'ialteDding tile queen't detfmnr, Aodtbe peitont of .both taxes 
preamat it^Whotvere 6itnf, and of blj^jaraakj^hat it It truly aMonithing William 
tboq^afteiward have attigued the illegitimacy iu the prince ofWdot at one of bit 
reatoni for landing in England. (palrymp.^UpeML part li.) See farther, on this much 
contested tubjach a LeNtrfiim Dr. augh Gmmbttltynt It (Ac PrinttM SopMa, ubi 
aup. ' , 

ts) Duke of BerwickS, Men. vol. t. 

(g) Dcbymple’i Append, 
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^ler 8»w, must be the consequence of suppressing the numerous insurree- 
tidns, end obliging the prince of Orange to quit the kingdom. Th^ there¬ 
fore detemiinra rather^to.tMr the'peproadi of infidhhtyj than to-run the 
luoard of becoming the'instruniientaof'denratism. 

The ezemple of desertidq^m'oiu'jdie,omoer8 was set by lord Colchester, 
son of the earl of Rirers, s^ by lonl'Oornbery, son of the earl of Claren¬ 
don. The king had. arrlred at BaUsbury, the head^-quarters of his army, 
when he received this alarming intelligrace; but as the soldiers in general 
seemed firm in their- allegiance, and the officers in a body expressed their 
abhorrence of suiffi treachery, lie resolved to advance upon the invaders. 
Unfortunately however for hiis affairs, the Dutch had already taken posses¬ 
sion of Axminster. A sudden ble^ng at the nose, with which he was 
seized, occasioned a delay of some days; and farther symptoms of defection 
appearing among the officers, he judgm it prudent to retire toward London. 
Lord Churchill, afterward the great duke of Marlborough, and the duke of 
Gr^on, natural son of Charles II. who had-given their opinion for remain¬ 
ing at Salisbury, fled under cover of the night to the prince of Orange. 
Successive misfortunes poured in on the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, 
who occupied an advanced post at "Warminster, deserted with all his cap¬ 
tains, ex<»pt one. Prince George of Denmark, the king’s son-in-law, and, 
the young duke of Ormond, left him at Andover. Every day diminished* 
the number of his officers; and to increase his accumulated misfortunes, he 
found on his arrival in London, that his favourite d^hter, Anne, princess 
of Denmark, had secretly withdrawn herself the night befqre, in company 
with lady Churchill.(l) All his firmness of mind left him: tears started 
from his eyes; and he broke out into sorrowful exclamations, expressive of 
his deep sense of his now lost condition. ** God help me 1 cried he, in the 
agony of his heart ; “ my own children have forsaken me!’ 

HMOeforth, the conduct of the infatuated James is so much marked with 
folly and pusiUanimity, as to divest his character of all. respect, and almost 
his sufferings of compa*ion. Having assembled, as a last resource, a coun¬ 
cil of the peers then in London, ho issued, by. their advice, #rits for a new 
parliament, and appointed the marquis of Hali£ax,''-^e earl of Nottingham, 
lord Gp«fnl pt.rn , hU commissioners to treat with. <fte prince of Oranga 
Thinking the sefison for negotiation past, William oqu^ued to advance with 

.. ^ -^ 1 ^-- 1 - A tjjg pomiffissioneTB. Though he 

e loafe denied them an audience. 
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ears, and alarmed by the real or 

' , ..1 •• _ wrr_i_ 


his palace at midn%ht, attended 
to complete his imprudence and 
lam to disband the army, recaUed 
nt, and threw the great seal into 

ilace the prince of Orange cfi the 
sued a line of conduct more ef- 
ious ^umstances of seeking re- 
itry distinguished for popery and 
>r a free parliament, the anarchy 
dissolution of govemmeat, made 
uT of the nation. The poputoco 
all the ])opish cbapela, but even 
latholic princes and states, whOT 
it valuaWe efleots. .Riot and ds^ 
foie body <rf tiie people, ideased 
.1 .- nnd HAW violencet 


US army, at cne same tune uuujue amuncti 
knew thro were aH devoted to fils cause, 1 
Meanwl^ JaUes, distracted by his own f 
pretended aqiprehensioas of others, sent t 
privately into France, and embr^d tbe e 
mg them in person. He accordii^ly left 
oiuy by ffir^^ward Hales; and, inroder 
despair, he coiftmanded the earl of Feyeral 
the writa for the meeting of the parliame 
the Thames 1(2) 

If James hM deliberately resolved to j 
throne of England, he oould not have pm 
foctual for that purpose. Besides the od 
fuae with the h^ of the crown in a com 
arbitrary power, end reqalling the writs ft 
and disroder, wbicb ensued on the sudden 
all men look up to William as the savic 
rose in l^idon, and not oidy ^stroyed 
rifled the houses of tbe ambaisadOTS of'{ 
meiiy of the pApudw had lodged tiieir mn 
vastgtien every where perosBad..' The wi 
from tlie restralnta of law, Wt one genei 
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were apprehended from, the licentiopa eoMiers, ,whom Fevenham liad idki* 
banded, without either diesnning or j 


In oi^erto relnedy these evils, i^d restore pswL^aaquilHtf, anoffios 
which seemed now bejrond thd power of the civfffb^rate, sudi of the 
bishope.and phere as were in London assembled in«$kiSdhall; and:' erecting 
themmves mto a' supreme couninl,. executed all Ae fuactions of royalty. 
They gave directions to the mayor and Bldenneirfbr''tfeeidnK tiie peace of 
the. ci^: Aey issued their comnumds, which, were 'readify cmeyed, to Ae 
fleet, to Ae 'neglected qrmy of JaMto, and to all Ae* gtrruons in E^hmd. 
They ordered the'mjiitia to be raised ; and they puhliwed a dedaration,. iw 
whi<di'tti(By unanimously resolved to s^y to the prince of Orai^ to settle 
Ae afturs of Ae nation, -deserted by the king, Arough the influenee of avH 
GounseUors. » - 

WiUism -was net backward in assuming that authority, which the impni- 
deuce of Jamea had devolved upon him. He exercised; in his person, many 
acts of soveidgnty; and,-in ord 0 ^ to make^is presence more welcome in 
London, he is said to have prop.-igated a report, Aat Ae disbanded Irish 
had taken arms, and begun a general massacre of Ae Protestants. SuA a 
rumour at least was spread all over the kingdom, and begot universal con¬ 
sternation. The alarm bells were rilng, the beacons fired; and men fancied 
Aey saw at a distance the smoke of the burning cities, and heard Ae dying 
groans of those who were slaughtered by the enemies-of their religion !(2) 
Nothing less than the approach of the prince of Orange and his Protestant 
amm it was Aought, could save the capital fnaii ruin. -* 

william had Avancod to Windsor, when^be received the unwelcome 
news, that Ae king had been saieed in disguise, -by aome fiAermen, near 
FeverAam in Kant, on supposition that he ww some poplA priest, or oAer 
delinquent, who wanted to make his escape. This inteh^nce threw all par¬ 
ties into confusion. The prince of Orange tent orders to Jtames, not to ap- 
proanh nearer ;'to London tiil^'RoAester. But Ae messenger missed him 
on Ae. way, and he once more Atered bis eapiilkl apid Ae finest acolama- 
tions of joy. The people forgot his miseondact ip Mis-misfortnaes, and all 
orders of men seemA to welcome his ietum.(8) * 

This, however, was only a tran^ent gleam befme nrflfw Scaroe 

had Ae kliw leAed to ms bed-chambw, whenlw received a measage from 
Ae prince, desiring hintto remove to Ham, a house bdonfpng to AeauAess 
of Lauderdale; and the foBowing night, as he was going to DatA 

guards, without farther notice, took pMsescion of Uajpalm, 
the En^liA, to Ae great dieguA of Ae army, and nolttoensidaltohb part of 
Ae nation. James set nut next morning, by petmiasion, tor-lhiAestor; in 
pteferen*^ A Ham, under a OutA guard ; and alAouA ixmvilHM) Aat he 
could /not do a more acdeptable swice to bia rival, e^ that te had under¬ 
rated Ae loyalty of his subjects, ho still resolved to make his escrae to 
France. ... 

Tha;eai];s of Arran, Dumbarton, AyUwhury-, LitAfield, ud .Mid.dleto&, 
Asjpdlpnt kird Dundee, nnd«qti>er ofStors of distinction, trho had aasoAlA 
A BochMtoe, argaodatrenuously agAntt retolution. They npreseatod 
to Ae king, Aat Ae apinion of mankifid began ahto^ to-ebanga, rad Aat 
events. WAI 4 daily rmo ita,|nrfliir of lua aiiAorUy.. « The qimsUon, Bir," 
UKM Hapdee, wiA all Sik genmoua.ardour, "is ifhAher yon will stay in 
Englawl, OK fly to Fmnto.f HPIieAlN' yon shall trust.the taturalng af 
"your nativS snl^'acto or, rely. a afon^ pqworf-'-Hgre yw aagltt to stand, 
itoep pomesium of a part, and Aa'^wholej^'submit by dagraeo Besume 
. PjtingitoAiwmyoAAabjemstoAeir aUagianae; your amy, 
uwugiiLdilbunmdi m not an nihilate d.- (Bverto^ your Ammission, and 1 
"willeouaqt ten Aoustnfliof yAr traqps-i I.. wtiL carry your stondAd A 
"their head. Atough EnglaA,'and.dR!to:jMAre yen tto DutA and their 

Rsl»h._-HsitBe. 
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Kprinoe.” . Jamea repliecL that he believed it ipi^ Be done; but that it 
would oocaaiba a -gm and he'' would not do ao much niiacfaief to a 
peoplo who would to their aeaaea. Middleton, who aaw the 

fallaOT of thia tminiodfMBBed; him to atajrj Ihou^ in the remoteat part of 
bia kingdem. " Vow wjeatfr," aaid he, “ map urow things into confusion 
“ bp pemr departure, hdi it will be oidv the anarchp of a month: a new 
“ govemineiit wiK soon bdeettledj and then you and four family are ruined 
«fcrever."(l) - . 

But these animated rernonatrances odUd not inspire with new firmness a 
mind broken ^r. apprehension and terror. Afraid of lieing taken off either 
or BiaaBmnatlori,(ff) and mortified at ids pi^nt abject condition. 


in which he lodged was intentionally left without any ^ard, he fbund no 
difficulty in accomplishing hia design. He jpri vately withdrew at midnight, 
accompanied bjr his natural son, the duke or Berwick, and went on board a 
large sloop, whidh waited for him in thfitiver Medway. After some ^ 
structiona, he aafelv arrived at Ambleteuse, iuTicardy; whence he hastened 
to St. Germains, where the queen and the prince of Wales had arrived the 
day before.(3) 

Ihus, my dear Philip, ended the reign ctf James II. a prince not destitute 
of virtue or abilities, hut who, as you have seen, was so enslaved by the 
Romish superstition, and- blinded with the love of arbitrary power, that he 
obstinately'nolated the civil and religious constitution of his country; and 


the mean time, 1 must carry forward the progress of the prince of Oraiw; 
observing, by the way, that whatever restraints migdit have been imposed on, 
the regal authority-whieh had been abused, thedcin^s desertion of his peo¬ 
ple, tMugfa in sdUie-measune deserted by Amy could only have occasioned 
the utter loss of .bis crowu, Or havexhanged ^e Hne of succeasion. 

The same day thgt Jamee’teft Whiteh^j William arrived at St. James'a 
It happened to ram riary heavily, and yet great numbera came to see him. 
But, aftdr thqy wd atayed long in the wet, he disappointed them. Being sra 
enemy to s^W an4 ptswa, perhaps from a consdousness of his ungraodul 
figure, and dead to the voiCe of popular joy, he went throng the park to 
the pdaee.(4) Even this trilling incideht helped to alter the vntiments of 
the peo^ j and being now cool, they judged more impartially. Th^ con¬ 
sidered an unnatoial thing for tM prince of Orangeto waken hia rather- 
m-law outaff hia sleep, andtorce him from hia own palace, when he wu 
rea^ to aaiU^,to every thing: they began even to suspect, that thia ipari- 
mu wukrtkk^ 'Irould prove to be only a dhgvutd and detigned vmirpa- 
(>ea.'(d) --'l^a'pul^ homes, however, waited upon the prince, and expresrad 
their aaal for hutoause: and, among others, the gentlemen of toe law, wito 
old seijeant Maynard at their headj who, when William took notice of his 
great agOflind aaid he must Imve outlived all toe lawyers of hia tims^-^ttily 
rephad, " I sbeidd have outlived the law BMiSf, if ywr highnem had not 
" come over r(6) • • 

The «mly tom; that now remdned for all mirtiea was toe settleaMnt of toe 
kiimdmn. Wit& this view, the peers met in toeirewn house; and the praca 
Ibid befoie them hia Dedaration, as tom foundation of ti^r ddiberstions. 
In toaeaniae of debate it was -mige^ That the Mug, by witfad^wlte, had 
divestoil'ldmaelf'ef his authority, and that government itself had aumred a 
deauaatelaw.fr) A free parHandit was, toei«fore,‘‘dedaied to be the ^y 
meanaof dbfadiiiag.alegslaetftenMOt; and toeweatmof toa whole was, that 


(U Ms^ipodji Orifirngl .1^ . 

>?< bf ^rwieh't Af«m. vol. 1. jtmn II. 1688 . 
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an address diould be presented to the prince of Orange, desiring him to as* 
aume ^e administration of government, and to 'eummon a convention. The 
offer was too-allcaing to be ejected; but H^laat,.cautious in all his pro¬ 
ceedings, ‘judged it still necessary to streagHs c n £)i» resolution of the lords 
with the authority of the commmis. For "that jriirpose, a judicious expedient 
was fallen upon. All the members of the three last parliaments, who were 
in London, were invited to meet, together with the lord mayor,' the court of 
aldermen, and 'fifty members of the common-council. This mixed assembly, 
which was regarded as the moat equal representation of the people that 
could be ebtuned iifethe present emergency, ‘unanimously voted an address, 
the same-jn,substance with that of the lpi;^;<and the mince, supported by 
so great a part of tiie nation, dispatched hm circular letters to the various 
boroughs, counties, and corporations in England, for a general election of 
representatives.(l) ^ 

\t^ile tlm Revolution thus approached to maturity in England, the peo- 

S le of Scottaid were not idle spectators. The Presbyterians in that kmg- 
om, who had long been persecuted and oppresssed, composed the bulk of 
the nation; and as the prince of Orange was of their persuasion, the most 
fervent primers were offered up for his success, as soon as his designs were 
known. He had undertaken to deliver Scotlsmd as well as England; and, 
in order to facilitate his views,'the popularparty, on recej^ng bis Declara¬ 
tion, dissolved the few regular troops that remamed in the kingdom, and as¬ 
sumed the teins of govemiQent. Thirty noblemen, and abrait eighty gen¬ 
tlemen, repaired to London; aad*forming themselves into a kiim of con¬ 
vention, requested the Prince to take into MsThainda the administration of 
Scotland. He thanked them for the trust they had reposed in him, and 
suflunoned a general Convention to fixeet pt Edinburgh, f his assembly being 
regarded as illegal by the Wre zealous Royaljets, they took littlr share, in 
the electionB; so that the popular party, or the 'Whigs, werO returned for 
most places. The proceeding of the members of the Scottish convention 
were accordingly bold and &cisive.- Theytprderpd|)|||^ proclamation, ail 
persons between the age of sixtees) and sixty to be. reMKm take arms^ they 
gave the command of the militu to Sir Patrick of their most 

active leaders: they raised eighfhundfed men for a |[ud^, under the earl 
of Leyen t they impowered'tfie duke of Hamilton, their president,'to secure 
all dissected and suspected persons; and without amusmg themsHves with 
nioo distinctions, and the latent meaning of the words, they resolved, “ Ihat 
"king James, by mal-administration, and by his abuse of potrer, had /or- 
"ftited Us right of the crown," They thmrefore declare#tlw tlwatae vacant, 
and invited the Prince and Princess of Orange to take pbssesidoD of it, 
though not without due attention to their civil and religions ri^ta(S) 

In tiie mean time, the English convention had met; and after a loi^ 
debate, thO commons came to the following.memorable'resolution :—“ Tfapt 
gtkiai^imias ll.'havingendeavouyed to snbvmt the constitutii^ by bresking 
"thelvipitad ContraltMtwy|||i£im and PeopU: and^haviiig vulated the 
" iundaaMRtiil laws, an(WWHlllW|h mmself from tibe ki^;ikmt,hasaiA‘Mted 
" the gcMinment; and'Jhat throne is thereby bebeme eocaat.”! 3) 
This resolttii^ was carried ly) to the house of peers, where'it 'met with 
much opposition, and many warm debates ensiiM. The most curious of 
these was, " Whether any original contract subsisted'between the and 
" the ghoplf K'.—a question more fit for the schools thap a national ithembly, 
bi^ whldi Ae vote qf .the oammons had rendered necessary, i^giunents 
BMiif surely be prodnotC friim reason, to priAfe a klqd of tarnt compact be- 
twem the aovereign Ond the anbjeot; but such a^ounpact htt sddom had 
arwMtoal eUsteno^ . The En{^ national iBharU(f,'Wweyer, seemed to 
ToJfcn suchcompact: and these dhSrters had'kll'faien.iecogniaed and opn- 
fim^ by thji^iir of Blghta, a sUsnin aaj recent tzansartion between the 

(I) mrnet, obi sup. EcbsrdCvoL iii. 

(S) i^arru's Minulii cf the ComenttoH. Bnrost, booh. IT, v. 
tS) Jmnalt, Jan. SS, 1689. . 
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kingj the noblea, ttid the representatives of the people. - The majority of the 
lor£, therefore, declared foc;^D Orwnal Contract ; and the bouse almost 
inatantlv resolved, That-3Ani& had oroAnt that * 


instantly resolved, That3dpEa|& had oroAntthat cda(r<ttt.(l) * 

The oppoution, howC^erVoM'&ot end here. The lords proceeded'to take 
into consideration the word l^icaftd, contained in the vote of the commons ; 
and, after some “debate, ag^i^^that lieterlad was more proper. The next 
and conclu(&ng question“Whether.king'James,, having broken the 
“ oriffinai eoniraet, and deeerted the goveriunent, the throne is thereby eo- 
“ cant f" The question was debated with more wmmth than any of the 
former; and, on a divimon, it was carried by eleven voices against a vacaney. 
The vcfte of ^e cammona^was^went.back with these amendments; and as 
they conltlnuM obstinate;.* conference was appointed betw^ the two 
houses, in order ta settle tiheiqantioversy. 

Never perhaps was there a national debate of more importance, or man¬ 
aged by more able speakers. The leaders of the commons co^nded, that 
althou^ the word deeerted might be more significant and intell^ble, as an- 
plied to the king's withdrawing himself, it could not, with miy propriety, be 
extended to his violation, of ihe fundamental laws. The managers for the 
lords, (hanging theiri^ound, insisted. That, admitting the king’s abuse of 


next heir; who, though they did not name bun, they insmuated, being yet 
an infant in the cradle, could have committed no crime: and no just reason, 
they thought, could be asugned, why, ifithout any default of gis own, he 
should ^ose a cmwn to whiim he was entitled by his birth. The leaders of 
the commons replied. That the oath of allegiance, which binds the subject 
to the heirs of tht Jiing as well as to himself, regarded only a natural demise, 
and that there was ho provision in law for a “(uvil demise, which seemed 
equivalent to'an attainder; that although upon the death of a king, whose 
admihisl^tiOn had been agreeable to thelaws, hiany and ^eat inconveniences 
would be endured, thaivexclude the. lineal successor; yet when, as in 

the pfSseht case, t^Shpple, on the principle of self-pceBei^ation, bad been 
obliged to have M^w ^e to arms,, in order to dethrone a prince who had^yio- 
lated theimttstinMoh; that the government reverted, m some measure, to 
its .first pAhciples, and the community acquired a right of providiog fpr the 
public wdfara by the most rational expedients. 

Ihe .members of ^e convention might surely establish a new precedent, 
as well as their aimeehtira. 'Never coum a more fair representation of the 
eople be obtain^; and the people, it must be allowed, though they cannot 
mde ip a body, have a right, on every revolution, and whenever their 
■ te ■ 
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PaHt II. 


tended for a regeno^^. William, wlio liad hitherto behavad with great moder¬ 
ation and magnanimity, aroidij^ to Interferedebatea ef fither houae, 
and Hi^Vining even to beatov careasea on tBM membera whoae influence 
might be uaeful to him, now perceiving that he waa libely to toae the gnat 
of hia ambition, broke through that myaterioua reaerve, and aeeming 
apathy, in which he had been so Img He (udled togetl^ Hali^, 

Sbrewabury, Panby, and aome other leadlngmen, and taM theniiithat ha had 
heard some were for placing the government in the handa of a regent. He 
would not, he said, oppose the measure ; bbt he thought it neoesaary to in¬ 
form them, that he would not be that regent. Others, he added, aeemed 
^pbnd tMlace the Frineeas singly on the throne, and that he should reign 
by uer corSiay. This he also declined ; declarii^, that he coiM not accept 
of an authority, which should depend on ftaf'will or tiie Ufe of another; 
that no man could esteem a woman more th& he did the Princess Mary, 
but he couldjoot “think of holding anything by apron-stringsand there¬ 
fore, if thewflid not think fit to n^e a diffident settlement, that he would 
return to Holland, and concern himself no more in their affaira:(l) 

This threat, though not deemed to be altog^her ^cere, had its weight. 
Both housM voted, “ That the Prince and F&cesa of Orange should be de- 
“ dared King and Queen of Englandand a bill was brought in for that 
purpose. In this bill, or Instrument of Settlement, it vw provided. That 
the Prince and Princess diould enjoy the crown of Gngand during thdr 
natural lives and the life of the survivor, the sole a^iniatration to be in the 
prince; ths||, after the death of both, the throne should be filled by the heirs 
of the body of the princess; and that, in deflttril of such iaane, Ani^,prin¬ 
cess of Denmark, and the heirs of her body, should succeed, before fhose of 


the prince of Orange, by any other wife but the princ^ li^y.fS) llie In¬ 
strument of Settie^ht, besides regulating the une af''BueoaSmo% also pro- 


vided against the return of those grievances, which had driven the nation to 
the present extremity; and, Rthough it ought to have been more Adi on 


of the sovereim, the most essential rights of the sumedt; ‘ ’ ■ 

^ua, my d^ Philip, was happily terminatedvthe great atrug^ n ii w een 
Privil^ and Prerogative, between the crown and the people f'which com¬ 
menced, a^ou have seta, wi3i the accession of the family of Sttlart to the 
throne of^n^fland, and continued till their exclusion, when ahnosta oentiay 
had elapsed. The Revolution forma a grand ssra in the Emrliah oonatitu- 


had elapsed. The Revolution forma a grand ssra in the English oonstitu- 
ti<m. By bringing on the deciaion of many important questions in &Voasnf 
liberty, and yet more bjr the memorable precedent of depddng one king and 
osttWs hing another, with a new line of Bucoession, it gave mich an asoeif- 
daatbo popular princ^es, as has put the nature of our governhwot fawond 
all controversy. A king of Englwd, or of Britain, to nae ^e wardi%f my 
lord Bolingbroke, is now atrictly and properly what a king diodd be; a 


ments, by virtue of whirii he governs, are brsphigf eemrtMAC hht in^ 
rtihition is ph^y eomtitiotiaf; and he may fijRMt hfi «%lit towf ^fawg , as 
u^eniably and effeetu^, ai the siflfleet hUHnllit to.prot»MM/n . 

But these advantaj^. so nmeh and so desoirvedly {indsed, tm which can 
neijii|« too highly valuei, serve at present imly to oonvinee us 9t the Imper- 


fMwrtah'on oa Porfiei, Let. ix. 







toTranri'i. #foi>£RN isurope. aas 

Upctioil of all humoli iiwtitiitions. Happily uuuieil as our covemmeDt ia^ and 
altbough tiio people ef th^yaland have enjoyed, ^nca the Revolution, the 
moat perfect syMeot of llliky ever known among mankind, ^^pirit of 
patifotian (which, Ml it gh*'e burUi to that syateni, can alone peserve'it en¬ 
tire) has oeatinned to d^ne ; and the freedom, though not the form of our 
constitutioqij^ia now ewpoaed teas much danger from ^e enslaving influence 
of the eeoi^ dl ever it was iirdih the invasions of prerogative or the violerwe 
of arbitrary Mwer. The nature of this influence, and the mo^ of its opera¬ 
tions, as well ae its rite and progress, I shall afterward have occasion to 
explain, 

tVe should now return to the itfairs on the continent ; hut, for the sake 
of peripiouity, it will be proper first to relate the efibrts made by dames 11. 
for the recovery of his crown. ~ 


LETTER XVIL 


tGrrsat Britain and Ireland, from the Revolution in 1688, till the Aseaeei- 
nation Plot in 1696. 


Tbouoh the Revolution, as we have already seen, my dear Philip, was 
brought about by a coition of parties, not by a faction; thou|^ 'I'i^ig and 
Tory, united by the tyranlUcal proceedings ol James, -oontributra with their 
joint efibrts to that event, the most glorious in tbe annals of liberty; yet 
this union was |||rt dhe union of a day. No sooner were the Tories freed 
from the terror w arbitrary power, than their high monarchical principles 
began to return. It was the. prevalence of these principles in tbe En^ish 
Gonuantian, which occasioned toose warm and contentious disputes in regud 
to tll^vMancy of the throne and the original contract ; and which, but for 
the nt^inry of th^Whigs, and the firmness of the prince of Orange, would 
havoiHpdlNMd tbe fpnat work, in which the nation was engaged, imperfect. 

Thou^ disposed to nothing less, as a body, than tbe restoration of James, 
the Tomkrisnslaved by their political prmumces, were startled at the idea of 
breaking tbs lins euooession. Hence the ridiculous proposal of a regency. 
And a party, since '{wi^rly distinguished by tbe reprpacliful appellation of 
Jaa^itati secretly lurked among the Tories; a party, who from their attach¬ 
ment to the person or ths femify of the dethroned monarch, and an adhe¬ 
rence te the noDstrous doctrines of passive obedience and of divine indefea¬ 
sible hmeditary rip^t, wis^ to bring back the kit^, and invariably h^, 
that ll|M but a Stdabt could justly be invested with tbe regal autbority. 
Of thu opinion were all tiie bfeideu bigh-eburohmen and Catholics in the 
three kingdoms. Among tbe Whigs, or moderate churchmen and diMenter^ 
in Uke n^ner, luidced many enthusiastic Republicans; who hoped, iu the 
national Iwment, to effect a dissolution of monaraby. 

The contest Imtween these parties, fomented by the amhitious views of 
individtuUs, 1irhfe& long. distraoM the EngUdi government, and is not ^t 
fully ootbpoied, h«g|ui uamediately after the Revolution', aqd threatenen the 
soddem eubveia^^^ the new est^lishment. Tivs sUent reserved temper, 
end solitary dfeMMtidP bf Wiltiun, eariy disgusted the dtieens of Lon- 
don;f{t)|iB|l^ juore violeift Tories, who had lost all the merit which their 
psrty iflgiit" lAherwise hwve with ths king, .^ opjposiag the change 

m the suadeaslea, were amratf|4 at seeing the of court favour run 

chiefiyiowanl the Whiga, Tlie hope of retainingjtnb favour, and sA it 
the psinciBalofiiMrd'Se state (of which they Imd been so longiw^MBa- 
Sion, and to which they theught themselves entitled, by the enticHrof 
thdr.fatnillss, and their supei&ity in lended property) wee'lxnbaldn&eir 
“•fedg wtetive for concurring la a revolution which they wer^ senMble they 
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bould iM prevent. But, whatever their motives might he for tueh co-ope> 
ration, they had justly ft^eited all title to royal favour, by their subsequent 
conduct^ not only in the estimation of William, but of all the zealous lovers 
of their country. They reverted to ancient prejudices'and narrow princi¬ 
ples, at a crisis when the nation was ready to embrace the most enlargiM way 
of thinking, with respect both to religion and government. ^ « 

The church also was enraged at Sbe general toleration wUnh William, 
soon after hiq. accession, very prudently as well as liberally, granted to ^ 
his Protestant subjects; and still more by an attempt which he made toward 
a comprehension in England ; while the whole episcopal body in Scotland 
took part with the Jacobites, in consequence of the re-establiwment of the 
Presbyterian religion in that kingdom. This establishment, the Scottish 
convention, which consisted chiefly of Presbyterians, had demanded. They 
connected it intimately with the settlement of the crown;(l) and their 
spirit, in so ^ing, deserves to be admired. But William had little to fear 
from that qinlter. The Presbyterians, who composed about three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, were not only able to defend the new settle¬ 
ment, but willing to do it at the hazard of their lives. The state of Ireland 
was very different. 

The great body of the people in that kingdom were Roman-catholics. The 
earl of Tyrconnel, a violent papist, was lord-lieutenant j;, and all employ¬ 
ments, civil and military, were in the hands of the same sect. Yet this man, 
who had induced the infatuated James, by working on hie civil and religious 
prejudices, lio invade the privileges of the Irish corporations, in the same 
manner as those of England hadheen attacked by Charles II. and who, un¬ 
der the plausible pretence of relieving some distressed and really injured 
papists, bad prepared a bill for destroying the whole settlqpient of the king¬ 
dom, as establisned at the Restoration, and which would have given to we 
crown the disposal of almoat all the lands in Ireland; this apparently zealous 
Catholic, and piously loyal subject, is said to have traitorously made an^er 
of his government to the prince of Orange ;(S) and WUUam is said te have 
politically refused it, that he might have a decent pretext for keeping up an 
army, in order to secure the obedience of England, and that he might be 
enabled, by Irish forfeitures, to gratify his English and foreign &vourites.(3) 

But one who lived at the time, who was no friend to Wulimi^ and who 
had every opportunity of knowing the character and m^ining the adnd- 
nistoation of Tyrconnel, declares that hie firmntit preserved Ireland in the 
interest of James, and that he nobly rejected all the advantayeont 
which were made to induce him to submit to the prince of Orange :(4) and 
thegeneral tenor of his conduct, as well as the testimony of other contem- 
posory writers, seems to prove. That the proposals which ho sent to the prince 
were only intended to gain time, that he might be enabled to put his govern¬ 
ment Jn a better state of defence, and procure assistance from Frwce.(d) 


Macpbeno^'t Hi$t, tdI. i. 

Dake«f Berwick's Jlfem. 

In reuoAtogsocircttrostsntiallf GO tfaissubjeet. I am !«• infloenced l^aoT desire 
idicatiM the conduct of William or of Tyrconnel, than of sbesnng the iosumciency 
lose oHgineU p^ers, wbicH bave been so liberally product of late years, to altar oar 
lion Of the established cbaractere of men: for, as, in the present ease, Tyreonnel's 

> will:._ __^ ^ ^ _t__ i _ 


of those ort^no/p - • 

opinion of the estaoiisiien cbaractere of men: for, as, in the present ease, Tyreonnel's 
U» fugQtuite irxWi William ie of bis beina a iraiinr to James; so, in most 

other cases, our ignorance of the rootires of the parties ougllt to make ns Bospend oor 

-a -g —u 

as a cbarn against so many otberwis' 
otations, are fittey for the chronicle of ecanoal, or the memoirs of indivi 

can serve oiily to contaminate and 
id to them in the body of this work 
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William, however, thouj^h somewhat suspiciotts of hie sincerity, did not 
•light the advances of the lord-lieutenant: he dispatched ^neral Hamilton, 
his countiyman and frie|^, to treat with him. Hamilton betrtyed his 
trust :(1) Tyrconnel, in conformity with his real views, levied a m-eat body 
of .troops, which having no regular pay, were left to live upon the plunder 
of the notestants ; and these unhappy people, roused by oppression, and 
fearing a Mneral massacre, flew to arms, and throwing themsdves into Lon¬ 
donderry, inniskilling, and other places of strength, hoped to bo able to hold 
out till they ^uld obtain relief mm England.(2) 

In the mean time James, who had been received with marks of the most 
cordi^ afiection by Lewis XIV. either from, a sympathy of re^ous senti¬ 
ments, or with a view of making him subservient to his ambition, was pre¬ 
paring to m^e a descent in IreWd. Pressed by the solicitations, and en- 
rouraged by the favourable representations of Tyrconnel, he accordingly 
embarked at Brest, early in the spring, and landed safely at Kinsale, with 
only twelve hundred men, all his native subjects, one hundred French oflS- 
cers, and some gentlemen of distinction. Seven battalions of French troops 
were afterwards sent over.(3) But these, and all his Irish forces, were by no 
means sufficient to oppose the veteran army of William. 

James and his adherents, however, had other ideas of the matter. Elated 
at the presence of a prince, who had lost two kingdoms from-his predilection 
for their religion, the Irish Catholics every where received him with the 
highest demonstrations of joy. But this rage of loyalty, by involving him 
in measures subversive not only of thtf Protestant interest, hut of ail the 
laws of justice and humanity, has disgraced his character, and proved hmhly 
injurious to his cause. Having assembled a parliament, consisting chiefly of 
Cat olics, a bill was passed for repealing the Act of Settlement, by which 
the Protestants were secured in the possession of their estates ; and, in or¬ 
der to complete the ruin of the whole sect, an act of attainder was afterward 
passed against all Protestants, male and female, who were absent from the 
kingdom; who did not acknowledge the authority of king James, or who 
had been any way connected with rebels from the first day of August m the 
preceding year.(4) The number of Protestants attainted by name ]n,thi8 
act amounted to about three thousand. Another violent act was passed, 
declaring Ireland independent of the English parliament.(S) . 

While James was thus attempting to establim his authority in Ireland,^by 
flattering the prejudices of the natives, William was engaged in managing 
the En^ish parliament, and in conducting that great system of continen^ 
policy, of which he had been so long.the centre. To both these ends the 
violence of the Irish Catholics, their influence with the dethroned monarch, 
and his throwing himsdf into their hands, contributed not a little; and 
William, in order still farther to quiet and unite the minds of men, as well 
as to promote his own views, recommended to the parliament an act of ge¬ 
neral indemnity, and procured an address for a declaration pf war_ against 
Franco. Both proposes were readily embraced. Inflamed with anment and 
hereditary hate, and roused by recent jealousy, the English nation bad long 
been desirous of tutiung its arms against Lewi^XIV. and the supposed at¬ 
tachment of James to me French interest, his bigotry not excepted, had 
been the principle cause of his ruin. Had he acceded to the league of Augs- 
buM, he would never have lost his crown. Threatened by that league, and 
’^ildng to strike the first blow, Lewis had sent an army into Alsace, and 
made hkiBolf master of Phllipsburg in 1688. Thta violence, which wm im¬ 
mediately succeeded by others, aliped the emperor, Spain, Holland, and 
all the confederate powers on the continent. They saw the necessity or 


„(I)Thii treachenrwas attended with a very etriking 

Temple’i ion. who WM secretary at war to king Williaiu. having ”'*!?** 

fidelity of Hamilton, was so ranch mortified at bis 
fo bit own life, by leaping out of a boat into Ibe 1 hames. Clarendon s DUirfst 
(8) Burnet. King. 

18) Dube of Berwick's Mem, vol. is 
(4) Burnet. IUlpb% King. 

W Ids ibid. 
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having immediate reeouriie to arms ; and the interpoaitioB of France in the 
affaire of Ireland fumiahed William with a good pretence for throwing the 
whole weight of England into the hostile scale. The eonfederaoy was now 
complete. 

But the critical state of hie new dominions called off the attention of Wil- 
liam, tor a time, from the continental system. The duke of Gordon still 
held out tlm-eastle (ff Edinburgh fcsr James ; and the viscount ^ndee, the 
soul of the Jacobite party in Scotland, having collected a small but gallant 
army of Highlanders, threatened with subjection the whole northern part of 
the kingdom. Dundee, who had publicfy disavowed the authority of the 
Scottish oonvention, had been declared an out-law by that assembly; and 
general Mackay was sent against him with a body of regular troopa Lord 
Murray, son to the marquis of Athol, had laid siege to the castle of Blair, 
which was held by some of the adherents of James. Sir Alexander Madean, 
by Dundee's order, marched against Murray, and forced him to raise the 
seige. But this event did not decide the contest. Mackay, who had hi¬ 
therto contented himself with obstructing the progress, or watching the mo¬ 
tions of the Highlanders, resolved to reduce the disputed castle, and put 
bimseV in motion for that purpose. 

Apprized of the design of his antagonist, Dundee summoned up all his en¬ 
terprising spirit, and by forced mardies arrived in Athol before him. Next 
morning he was informed that Mackar’s vanguard, consisting of four hun¬ 
dred men, had cleared the pass of Killicranky; a narrow defile, formed by 
the steep side of the Grampian UUls, and a dark, ra]dd, and deep river. 
Though chagrined at this intelligence, Dundee was not disconcerted. He 
immediately dispatched sir Alexander Maclean to attack the enemy's ad¬ 
vanced party with an equal number of his clan, while he himself should ap¬ 
proach with the main body of the Highlanders. But before Maclean had 
proceeded a mQe, Dundee received information that Mackay had marched 
through the pass with his whole army. He commanded Madean to halt, and 
boldly advanced with his faithful band, determined to give battle to the enemy. 

' Mackey's army, consisting of four thousand five hundred foot, and two 
troops of horse, was formed in eight battalions, and ready for action, when 
Dundee came in view. His own brave, but undisciplined followers, of all 
ranks and conditions, did not exceed three thousand three hundred men. 
These he instantly ranged in hostile array. They stood inactive fur several 
hours in sigdit of the enemy, on the steep ride of a hill, which faced the nar¬ 
row plain where Mackay bad formed his line, neither party choosing to 
change their ground. But the signal for battle Was no sooner given, than 
the Highlanders rushed down the hill in deep columns; and having dis¬ 
charged their muskets with effect, they had recourse to the broadsword, 
their prwer weapon, with which they furiously attacked the enemy. Mac- 
kay's left wing was instantly broken, and driven from the firid with great 
slaughter by the Macleans, who formed the right of Dundee's army. The 
Macdonalds, who composed his left, were not equally succeesful: colonel Has¬ 
tings's regiment of English foot repelled their most vigorous efforts, and 
obliged them to retreat. But sir Alexander Maclean and sir Evan Cameron, 
at the head of part of their respective clans, suddenly assailed this g&knt 
recent in flank, and forced it to give way, or cut it m pieces. 

The victo^ was now complete. Two thousand of Mocka/s army were 
slain; and his artillery, bag^ge, amunitlon, provisions, and even king Wil¬ 
liam'* Dutch standard, Jellinto the hands of the RigUonden. But their 
joy, like a smile ^on the dieek of death, delusive and Insincere, was of 
shi^ duration. Dundee was mortally wounded, in the pursuit, by a muAet 
shot. He survived tiie battle, but expired aoon after, and with him perished 
the hemes of James in ScotlaM. The casrie of Edinburgh had already sur- 
Tendtt^ to the convention; and the Highlanders, discouraged by the loss 
of a l^er whom they loved and almost adored, gradually mspersed them¬ 
selves, and returned to their savage mountaiiM, to bewail him in their 
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■oiigi-(0 mmiory is still dear to them : he U considered as the last of 
their heroes; and bis name, eren to this dav, is addom mentioned among 
them without a sigh or a tear.(3) Dundee, ii^eed, appears to have^been a 
very extraordinary man. Beside great knowledge of the military art, the 
talent of seizing ^vantages, and the most perfect recollection in Wtle, he 
psasessed, in no common degree, that distinguishing feature of the heroic 
character, the power of influencing 4he opinions of others, and of inspiring 
them with bis own ardour. * 

Fortune dkt not prove more favourable to the affmra of James in Ireland. 
His most important enterprise was the siege of Londonderry, ^fore this 
town he app^ed in person, with a large army, commanded Iw the mares- 
chal de Rwen, de Maumont, fmneral Hamilton, the duke of Berwick, and 
other officers of distinction. But so bold was the spirit of the inliebitunts, 
that instead of tamely surrendering, they gallantly repelled all attempts to 
reduce the place, and even annoyed the besiegers with thair sallies. /,t 
length, however, weakened and distressed by famine, and diminished in 
number by pestilence, its too common attendant, tliey wero reduced almost 
to despair. In order finally to complete their d^ression, in tliis frightful 
extremity, marescbal de Rosen, in the absence or James, collected ^ the 
Protestants in the neighbouring country, to the number of four or live thou¬ 
sand, without distinction of age, sex, or condition, and cruelly placed them 
between his lines and the walls of the town ; where many of them were suf¬ 
fered to perish of hunger, from a persuasion that the besieged would either 
relieve th^r friends or surrender the plane. But this barbarous expedient 
had no such effect; it served only to confirm the inhabitants in their resolu¬ 
tion of holding out to the last man. Happily, before their perMveranee 
utterly failed, a reinforcement arrived from England with ammunition and 
provisions, and the besiegers thought proper to abandon the undertBking.(3) 

The difficulties of James now crowded fast upon him. Soon after the 
failure of this enterprise, the mareschol, created duke of Schomberg, landed 
in Ireland with ten thousand men. But the impracticable nature of tho 
country, his inacquaintance with it, and the declining season, prevented that 
able and experienced general from making any progress before the close of 
the campaign. During the winter, however, though his troops suffped 
greatly by msease, he gained some advantages over the Irisii; and Wiliiani, 
m order to quicken his operations, and put at once an end to the war, came 
over in person, with a fre»h army, the b^inning of next summer. 

James, on this occasion, embraced a resolution that has been considered 
as rash, but worthy of a sovereign contending for Hs lost kingdom. Though 
his army was inferior in. numbers as well as in discipline, to that of his rival, 
he determined to put all to the hazard of a battle. He accordingly took 
post on the southern bank of the Boyne, and extended his troops in two 
lines, opposed to the deep and dangerous fords of that river. No position 
could be more advantageous. A morass defended him on the left, and in 
his rear lay the villa^ of Dunore, where he had entrenched a body of troops. 
But all these circumstances, so favourable to James, did not discourage 
William from seeking an Magement. After liavi^^ reconnoitred the situa¬ 
tion of the enemy, be resolved, contrary to the advice of Schomberg, to^at- 
tack them next moruing, though under no necessity^of running ^ch a ri^. 
His army accordingly passed the river in three divisions, one of which he 
headed in person. Schomberg, who lead another, was killed soon after 
leaching the opposite bank, but not before he had broken the Irish innmtry. 
I'he Irish cavalry, commanded by general HamiltonTand the duke of Ber¬ 
wick, behaved witn more spirit, charging and re-charging ten times. But even 
tliey were at last obliged to yield to superior force. Graeral Hamilton was 
priaoner; and James, who had shewn some courage, but no conduct, 
thought proper to retreat toward Dublin, under cover of the French auxi- 

, (l) MS. ^eenmtt in Dsirrmple and Macpheivon. Tboss of Msepbetton art chiefly 
•III* narratioD. 
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liariea, wKo had never been put into disorder. HU loss was but small, not 
exceeding fifteen. hundred men; yet was the victory complete, as many of 
the IrAh troops deserted their officers during the following night, and re¬ 
turned to their several.homes.(l) 

The subsequent conduct of James was more blamable than either his pre¬ 
cipitancy in risking a battle, or his behaviour daring the engagement, allow¬ 
ing both to be deserving of censure. No sooner was he in&rmed of the dis¬ 
persion oThU army than he despondingly gave up Ireland as lost; and, leav¬ 
ing the inhabitants of Dublin to make their own conditions with the victor, 
immediately embarked for France, though he had still many resources left. 
By bravely collecting hU scattered, but not annihilated forces, and drawing 
troops from 'his different garrisons, independent of new levies, he might have 
appeared in the field more formidable than ever; whereas his pusillanimous 
flight, by dUheartening his friends, and eiicourngiug his enemies, left but a 
melancholy prospect to his generaU. 

But these new resources, and the consequences of neglecting them, did not 
occur to a mind broken by accumulated misfortunes. Besides, the fu(ptive 
monarch tells us, that he had hopes of being able to recover the En^ish 
crown, by means of an armament from France, during the absence of Wil¬ 
liam and his veteran troops. These hopes however, suddenly disappeared; 
though, on his arrival at Brest, the prospect seemed to brighten. He was 
there informed, that the French navy had gained a signal victory over the 
combined fleet of England and Holland, commanded by the earl of Torring- 
ton and admiral Evertzen, and that Tourville was riding triumphant in the 
Channel. All this was nearly true; and a descent in England, in favour of 
James, might certainly have been made to great advantage, while it was in 
the power of the Frenw fleet to have prevented the return of William. But 
the flight (ff that unfortunate prince from Ireland, had so discouraging an 
aspect, and Lewis XIV. placed so little faith in the perpetual rumours of in¬ 
surrections and discontents in England, that he was resolved not to risk an 
army in such an enterprise. He, therefore, lent a deaf ear to all James’s pro¬ 
pose for an invasion. He even refused him a small supply of ammunition for 
the remains of the army in Ireland, saying, that whatever should he sent thi¬ 
ther would be so much loBt.(8) As a proof of his sincerity, he dispatched 
transports to bring off his own troops. And James, labouring under the 
deepest mortification and self-condemnation, was made severely sensible, 
when too late. That a prince, who deserts his own cause, will soon see it de¬ 
serted by all the world. ^ ' 

The Irish, however, though' abandoned by thek king and his grand ally, 
did not resign themselves to despondency, or attempt by submissions to con¬ 
ciliate the clemency of their invaders, kerning ashamed of their miabeha- 
viour at the passage of the Boyne ^for it does not deserve the name of a 
battle) and anxious to vindicate their reputation, they every where made a 
gallant resistance; a circumstance wlpch contributed not a little to aggra- 
vate'the tormenting reflections of James, by convincing him, that bis adverse 
fortune was more to be ascribed to his own imprudence than to the dialoyalty 
of bis subjects, or their want of zeal in his service. 

After visiting Dublin, William advanced with his whole army to invest 
Limerick; into which the remains of James's infantry had thrown them¬ 
selves, wUlst the cavalry, under the command of Berwick and Tyrconnel, 
kept the field, in order to convey yupplies to the garrison. Limerick is si¬ 
tuated on the Shapnom where that nver is broad, deep, and rapid. Part of 
the town stands on the Munster rade, part on an island in the shannon, and 
the castle on the side of Clare. These three divisions were united by two 
bridges. William, not daring to cross the Shannon in the face of the ene¬ 
my's cavalry, inve^ed Limerick only on the south side ; fo that it was in no 
diqsger of being distressed for want of provisions. Aware (ff this disMivaii- 
ta^, he attempted to carry the place by storm, after having made a practi- 
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cable breach In the walls. Bat although ten thoasand ’meh, by a kind of 
surprise, made their way into the town, the Irish charged them with such 
fury in the streets, that they were driven out with great Blaughter.(l) Gha- 
grined at his failure in that assault, which coat him near two thousand men, 
William raised the siege in di^st, and returned soon after to England.(2) 

But this repulse though inglorious to the British monarch, afforded short 
relief to the adherents of the dethroned prince. Lord Churchill, created 
earl of Marlborough, who may justly be denominated the evil genius of 
James, arrived soon ^er in Ireland, with five thousand fresh troops. More 
active and enterprising than William, and even, perhaps, already more deeply 
skilled in the whole machinery of war, he reduced in a few weeks Cork and 
Unsale, though both made a vigorous defence ; and haring put his army 
into winter-quarters, he returned to England covered witli glory at the close 
of the campaign.(3) 

Ireland, however, was by no means yet subdued. Athlone, Galway, Li¬ 
merick, and other places, still held out. Athlone was besieged in the begin¬ 
ning of next campaign by baron Ginckle, who commanded the forces of Wil¬ 
liam. And by an effort of boldness and vigour, to which history scarce fur¬ 
nishes a parallel, the place, though strongly garrisoned, was carried by storm 
and surprise between two and three in the afternoon; and although the 
Iruh army lay encamped behind it, and the assailants, who had the Shannon 
to ford, were breaat-n^h in water when they advanced to the breach!—Bt. 
Ruth, who commanded the Irish army, and whom Lewis XIV. had sent over 
for that purpose, at the request of James,* filled with shame at his own fatal 
negligence, determined to hazard a battle with the enemy; and to recover 
his reputation, or lose the kingdom and his life in the attempt. He accor¬ 
dingly took post at Aghrim, where he waited the approach of Ginckle. An 
obstinate engagement ensued, in which the fortune of the day remained long 
doubtful, but at last declared against St. Ruth. He was killed by a cannon¬ 
ball, in bringing forward his body of reserve, and his army was totally 
routed.(4) 

The remains of the Irish forces, and the garrison of Galway, took refuge 
in Limerick, which was a second time besieged by a great army of English 
and foreign troops; and Tyrconnel being dead, the duke of Berwick recall¬ 
ed, and the impossibility of supportii^ the war evident, the place capitulated, 
after a siege of six weeks, and all Ireland submitted to the arms of Wil- 
liam.(£) The terms granted to the garrison were highly favourable, not 
only to the besieged but to all their counbrymen in arms. It was agreed 
that they should receive a general pardon; that their estates should he re¬ 
stored, their attainders annulled, and their outlawries reversed ; that Ro¬ 
man-catholics should enjoy the same toleration, with respect to religion, as 
in the raign of Charles 11. that they should be restored to all the privileges 
of suUectl, on merely taking the oaths of allegiance; and that such os chose 
to follow the fortunes of James, shouUl be conveyed to the continent at the 
Mpense of government.(6) 

_ Between twelve and twenty thousand men took advantage of this last ar¬ 
ticle, and were r^imented by the dethroned monarch, but paid by the kmg 
ef nance. Among the most distinguished of these refugees was major-ge¬ 
neral Sarsfield, whom James had created earl of Lucan. Ho had rendered 
^“•naelf very popular in Ireland by opposing the moderate counsels of Tyr- 
<’onnel, and was highly exalted in his own opinion, as well as in that of his 
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ezecation against Mscdonitld and hiawbule rlan. And it was put in force by- 
lug countiynian CampbeU, of Glenlyon, with the most savage barbarity, ac¬ 
companied with a breach of hospitiuity. Macdonald himsdf was sb<E dead 
wiA two bullets in the back part of the head, by one Lindsay, an officer whom 
be had entertained as his guest: his tenants were murdered by the soldiers 
to whom they had given free quarters: women were killed in defending their 
tender offspring; and boys, in imploring mercy, were butchered by the offi¬ 
cers to whose knees they clung !(1)—^Near forty persons were massacred, and 
many of those who escaped to the mountains perislied of hunger or cold. All 
the houses ip the valley of Glenco were reduced to ashes ; tlie cattle were 
driven away, and with the other moveables divided as spoil among the officers 
and roldiers.(S) Never was military execution more complete. 

This cruel massacre, which shocked all Europe, could not fail to rouse the 
resentment of the Jacobites in general, but more especially of the High¬ 
landers; and the dissatished Whigs made use of it, in order to render odious 
the government of William. An insurrection, in favour of the dethroned 
monarch, was projected both in England and Scotland. James himself had 
taken all the steps, which his own prudence or the advice of his friends could 
suggest, to render his return agreeable to his former subjects; and Lewis 
XIV. encouraged by favourable accounts from Britain, began seriously to 
think of an invasion. An army of twenty thousand Irish and French troops, 
under the mareschal de Bellafons, fell down toward the coast of Normandy; 
James, attended by the duke of Berwick, arrived in the camp, between 
Cfaerbuig and La Hogue. Three hundred transports were assembled at 
Brest; and every thing was ready for the intended embarkation, when an 
unfortunate concurrence of circumstances defeated the whole enterprise.(3) 

Lewis, victorious by sea as well as land, had appointed a powerful naval 
force to support this invasion. But the Toulon squadron, consisting of thirty 
8^, commanded by d'^trees, was prevented, by contrary winds, from join¬ 
ing the Brest fleet, under Tourville. Meanwhile the alarm of an invasion 
had spread to England, and the earl of Marlborough, and several otlier per¬ 
sons of less note, were sent to the Tower, on suspicion of holding a trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with their dethroned 80 vereign.( 4) Admiral Russell 
was ordered out with the English fleet; and having formed a junction with 
the Dutch squadron, he directed his course for La Hogue.' Off that place, 
about four o’clock in the morning, he discovered Tourville; who, though 
sensible of the superiority of the enemy, resolved to hazard an engagement, 
in order to vindicate himself from an aspersion that had been thrown on his 
courage by M. de Seignelay, minister for the marine. He accordingly bore 
down in the Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, upon Russell, in the 
Britannia, of one-hundred guns. The rest of the Frendi fleet fell in with 
the English line, and a hot engagement ensued, in which the Dutch had little 


0) into Massacre of Glenco. State TractSt vol. ili. 

(8) Stuart Papers, 1898. Duke of Berwick’s vol. i. _ 

(4) The esri of Mkrlborough certainly held a lecret correspondence with .lames, hot 
that unfortunate monarch never believed him to be sincsfe; he suspected Jim »/ » de¬ 
sign to betray bis sovereign a second time. Admiral Russell seems also ti^a« entereo 
into thd'se intrigues: and James had no better opinion of bis sincerity. He wm appre- 
heiuive that Russell, as a man of republican principles, wanted only to unhinge the 
veroment, and to debase the crown in the person of fallen majesty. James 11. IwS- 
bee also Dalrymple’s .-Jpperid. and Macpherson s Onjri'ia* ri'P'r*' . 

But wbatevef opinion Russell might hold, or whatever views be might McretlyentM- 
Jain, his conduct proves him to have been an able and iaithfpl servant to bis c^nt^. 
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share. The two admirala plied their guna ve^ warmly from eleven till one; 
when Tourville, being disabled, was towed off by his boats, and five fresh 
ships, #ith a furious fire, covered his retreat.(l) 

A fog, which fell about four in the afternoon, preserved the French fleet 
from instant and inevitable ruin. But they were not suffered to escape with¬ 
out loss. Four of TourvUle's ships, which had been set on fire during the 
engagement, blew up during the night. Next morning the chace was re¬ 
new^ ; and the Royal Sun, the Admirable, another first rate, and the Con¬ 
queror, an eighty-gun ship, were destroyed near Cherburg. The day fol- 
lowing, thirteen line of battle ships, wuch had sought safety by running 
ashore at La Hogue, were burnt, toother with twenty transports, laden with 
military starea.(S) James, to the utter confusion of his hopes, beheld from 
the shore this destruction, which it was not in his power to prevent, and 
which totally broke the force of the French navy.(3) 

The adherents of James in fiingland, however, were not discouraged. They 
considered the failure of the invasion as an accident, which might soon be 
repain^ and continued to disturb the government wifri the& intrigues. 
Thes^itrigueB, the perpetual opposition between the Whigs and Tories, 
and the necessity of large supplies to support the war on the continent, 
gave rise to two great and growing evils, intimately connected with each 
other; the) nation^ debt, and the corruption of the house of commons. At 
the same time that William, by a pernicious funding system, was loading the 
state with immense sums, borrowed to maintain his continental connexionB, 
he was liberal of the public moneyto his servants at home; and employed it 
with little ceremony, to bring over his enemies, or to procure a majority in 
parliament. 

In order to put a stop to this corruption, so far as it affected the represen- 
tativw of the people, a bill was brought in for Triennial Parliament; and 
William foundhimseU' under the necessity of passing it, or of losing the vote 
of supply, with which it was made to go hand in hand. He was beside afraid 
to exert the influence of the crown, in defeating a bill of so much conse¬ 
quence to the nation; more especially as the queen, whose death he was sen¬ 
sible would weaken his authority, was then indiEpoeed.(4) A similar bill, as 
we have already seen, was extort^ from Charles I. but repealed, soon after 
the Restoration, in compliment to Charles II. To this imprudent compli¬ 
ance may be ascribed the principal disorders during that and the subsequent 
reign. A house of commons, elected every three years, would have formed 
such a strong bulwark to liberty, as must have baffled and discouraged all the 
attacks of arbitranr power. The more honest and independent part of the 
community, therefore, zealously promoted the present law; which, while it 
continued in force, certainly contributed to stem the tide of corruption, and 
to produce a more fair representation of the people. How it came to be re¬ 
pealed, 1 shaU ofterwhrd nave occasion to notice. 

The queen, as WiUlam had apprehended, died soon after the passing of 
this important bill. Mary was a woman of great equality of temper, an^ no 
small kiiare of understanding. She was a sincere Protestant; and by her 
bxemplarjr piety, the purity of her manners, and even by W notable industry, 
she contnbuted much to reform the court, which had been extremely licen¬ 
tious duri^ the two former reigns. Nor was she destitute of political ad¬ 
dress ; which, ^ the absence of her husband, she employed in such a manner 
as to conciliate the affections of all parties. But here her praise must cease. 
She possessed few riihung virtues, or elegant accomplishments. And the 
charM^r of an obedient wife, so iustlylier due, is shaded by the reproach of 
being moruel sister, and an nnfeeUng daughter; who entered the palace of 
her mther, soon after he had been forced to leave it, and ascended ms throne 
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with as much gaiety as if he had been an enemy to her existence, instead of 
an indulgent parent, and the fountain of her blood.(l) 

William apraared to be very much afflicted at the death of the*queen; 
and, however Ettle regard he might have for her engaging person, from the 
coldness his own disposition, bis grief was possibly sincere. Her open an d 
agreeable deportment, and her natural alliance to the’ throne, had chiefly 
contributed to reconcile the minds of men to his government. 1 he Whigs 
could forgive her every breach of filial duty, on account of her adherence to 
the Protestant religion and the principles of liberty ; and even the Tories 
were ready to ascribe her seeming want of sympathy with her father’s mis¬ 
fortunes, to an obsequious submission to the will of her husband. With her, 
all natum title to the English crown expired, on the part of 'William ; and 
although his authority, supported by the act of Settlement, was too lirmly 
establiAed to be immediately shaken, the hopes of the Jacobites began daily 
to rise, and conspiracies were formed ^inst his life, as the only bar to th'e 
restoration of James, and the succession of his son, the titular prince of 
Wales, whose legitimacy seemed now to be put beyond all question, by the 
queen's undisputed delivery of a daughter.(S) 

The most dangerous of these conspiracies, conducted by sir George Barclay 
and other violent Jacobites, was intimately connected with a plan for an in¬ 
surrection in England, and an invasion from France. The duke pf Berwick 
was sent over to forward the insurrection. But the Englisli nobility and 
gentry in the interest of James, though warmly disposed to serve him, very 
prudently refused to take arms until a body of troops should be landed to 
support them. Finding them obstinate in this resolution, and being informed 
of the conspiracy against the life of William, the duke immediately returned 
to France, that he might not be confounded with men, whose atrocious pur¬ 
pose had no connexion with his commission; though he thought himself 
bound in honour, he tells us, not to dissuade them from it.(3) 4 

In the mean time the troops intended for the invasion were assembled at 
Dunkirk and Calais. Four hundred transports were collected, and eighteen 
men of war were ready to escort them. James himself was on his way to join 
the army, when he was met by the duke of Berwick, after his return mm 
England. Though he could not blame the caution of his friends, he was not 
a little mortified at it, as Lewis XIV. had positively declared, that he would 
not allow his troops to embark before an insurrection had actually taken 
place. The disconsolate prince, however, proceeded to Calais, in anxious 
expectation of the issue of the assassination plot ; from which, though un¬ 
dertaken without his. authority, he hoped to derive advantage in his present 
distressing circumstances. Like a drowning mariner, he caught at a slip¬ 
pery rope, and rested his desperate fortune on the point of a ruffian's sword. 
But his Buspence and embarrassment were soon removed. The plot was dis¬ 
covered ; several of the conspirators were seised and executed, and all Eng¬ 
land was thrown into i^erment. The current of public opinion was suddenly 
changed. Even man^if those, who hated the person, and disliked the go¬ 
vernment of William, were shocked at the idea of a barbarous attempt upon 
his life; and his throne, which seemed lately to sl^pke to its base, was now* 
more firmly established than ever.(4) 

Admiral Rusa^, on the first certun intelligence of the projected invasum, 
wm ordered to repair to the Downs. Having hoisted his flagtOn board the 
Victory, he collected with incredible diligence and dispatch,ia fleet of fifty 
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Bul, with which he appeared before Calais: and although he found it imprac- 
ticable,to destroy the French shipping, or greatly to injure the town, he 
spread terror all along the coast, and convinced the enemy of the necessity 
of attending to their own safety, instead of ambitiously attempting to invade 
their neighbours.(l) Thus were all the hopes of James and his adherents 
blasted, by what the French termed his malignant stau. Covered with 
shame and confusion, and overwhelmed with disapMintment and despair, he 
returned to St. Germains; where, laying aside all thoughts of an earthly 
crown, he turned his views solely toward heaven. Lewis XIV. who was an 
accomplished gentleman as well as a magniiicent king, treated the dethroned 
monarch, on every occasion, with much tenderness and respect. But some 
of the French courtiers were less polite than their sovereign. “ There," 
said one of them, in the hearing of James, “ is a simpleton, who has lost 
“ three kingdoms for a mass !"(S) 

We shall see, in the course of events, Lewis himself obliged to abandon 
the cause of this royal refugee, and to acknowledge the right of William to 
his dominions. 


LETTER XVI11. 


The Military Transactions on the JPontinent, from, the Beginning of the War 
that follomrd the League of Augsburg, to the Peace of Rysmiek, in 1697, 
and of Carhwitz, in 1699. 


I HAVE alreai^ had occasion to observe, that Lewis XIV. threatened by the 
powerful confederacy formed in consequence of the league of Augsburg, 
made himself master of Philipsburg, and other places, in 1688, as a prelude 
to more vigorous exertions; and that the alliance against him was completed, 
by the accession of England, in 1689. 1 have also bad occasion to notice, 
that the emperor Leopold, the %li]iosed head of this alliance, having sub¬ 
dued the muecontents in Hungarr, had got his son, Joseph, proclaimed king 
of that country, and the Hungaiiu crown declared hereditary in the bouse 
of Austria. 

'fhat revolution was not accomplidied without the shedding of much blood, 
both in the field and on the scaffold. Leopold, the protector of Christendom, 
and the assertor of the rights of nations, was himself a tyrant and a perse¬ 
cutor. He was still engaged in hostilities witbuthe Turks; but the taking 
of Belgrade by assault, joined to his other succenes, enabled him to take 
rart in the war against Lewis, whose vain-glorious ambition bad-alarmed all 
Europe. Beside a.jealousy for the liberties of Germany, Leopold had other 
motives for entering into this war. He was sensible, tMt the Most Chris- 
tiasi King, while persecuting his own Protestant subjects, for not conforming 
to the church of Rome, had supported the Protestants in Hungary! that he 
had incited them to take arms in defence of those heretical opinions, which 
he abhorred I and that, W his intrigues, he had even encouraged the Infi¬ 
dels to invade the Holy Roman Empire, the great bulwark of we Christian 
World! 

The French monarch, trusting to his great resources, prepared himself to 
repel the storm which Jds ambition had raised, with a vigour proportioned to 
the occasion. He assembled two armies in Flanders: he opposed a third to 
the Spaniards in Catalonia; and in order to fonit a bamer on the side ol 
Germany, he laid waste the Palatinate with ifire and sword, aher having 
made himself master of its principal towns. This barbarous policy, wbict 
laa been justly, and severely blaiuM, can never be held in too much detestw 
tion. Men, women and children, were driven, in a severe season, out of .theii 
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habitaticmB, to wander about the fields, and to perish of hungeir and cold ■ 
while they beheld their houses reduced to ashes, their goods seized, and their 
possessions pillaged by the rapacious soldiery. The terrible executibn began 
at Manheiin, the seat of the electors; where not only the palaces of those 
princes were razed to the ground, but their very tombs opened in search of 
bidden treasures, and their venerable dust scattered in the air.(l) Twice 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. was this fine country desolated by the anns 
of France; but the fiames lighted by Turenne, however dreadful, were only 
like so many torches, compared with the present frightful conflagration 
which filled ^ Europe with horror. ’ 

Nor did that cruel expedient, so disgraceful to the character of the French 
monarch, answer the end proposed: it served only to increase the number 
and the rancour of his enemies. Though Lewis had near four hundred thou¬ 
sand men in the field, he found himself inferior to the allies. Eleven thou- 
Eimd English troops, commanded by the earl of Marlborough, augmented the 
army of Spain ana the United Provinces, in Flanders, to near fifty thousand 
men. The Germanic body, united under the emperor, assembled three for¬ 
midable armies, beside that opposed to the Turks ; namely, one under the 
elector of Bavaria, who commanded on the Upper Rhine; another, and the 
main army, led by the duke of Lorrain, who acted on the Middle Rhine; 
and a third, conducted by the elector of Brandenburg, appeared on the Lower 
Rhine. 

The duke of Lorrain, passing the Rhine at Coblentz, and the Moselle at 
Alcken, pursued his march through thn forest of Baon, and laid siege to 
Mentz ; while the elector of Brandenburg, with his own troops, and those 
of Westphalia, invested Bonne. Both places were taken: and the French, 
under the marescbol d'Humieres, though determined to remain on the defen¬ 
sive in Flanders, were brought to an enj^ement by the prince of Woldec, 
and worsted at Walcourt.(2) Nor was Lewis more successful in Catalonia, 
where his troops were driven back to their own frontiers by the duke de Villa 
Hermosa; who pursuing mareschal de Nomlles, laid Rousillon under contri¬ 
bution, and obliged him to abandon Campredon, which he had taken in the 
beginning of the campaign.(3) The samehad fortune that seemed to perse¬ 
cute France, fell still wift grater wei(^t upon the Grand Sei^ior, her ally. 
The prince of Baden, who commanded for the emperor oh the side of Hun¬ 
gary, defeated the Turks in three successive engagements. He forced their 
entrenchments on the banks of the Morava, he routed them at Nissa, and 
he obtained a complete victory at Widdin :(4) so that the Most Christian 
king, who had expected a great diversion of the Imperial forces by the Infi¬ 
dels, now found himself i^Miged to rely on his own arms. 

The enemies of France were still more numerous during the next cam¬ 
paign, but her generals were better chosen. The duke of Savoy having 
joined the allies, it became necessary for Lewis to send an army into Italy, 
f his army was committed to the mareschal de Catinat, who united the fire 
of a hero to 4he coolness of a philosopher. Bred to the law, in whic^ he 
would have excelled, he had quitted that profession in disgust, and risen to 
the highest military rank by the mere force qf merit. He every where 
shewed himself superior to his antagoidst Victor Amadeus, though reputed 
an able general, and completely defeated him at Sta&rada. In consequence 
pf this victory, Baluces feU into the hands of the French ; Buza, which com- 
manded the passes between Dauphind and Piedmont, was taken; and all 
“voy, except the fortress of Montmelian, was soon reduced.(S) 

The same success attended the arms of France oif the frontiers of Bpain, 
where aU Catalonia was thrown into confusion; and Luxemburg, who united 
me conduct of Turenne to the intuitive genius of Condd, gave a new ti^ to 
her B&irs in Flanders. Being suddenly joined by the mareschal de Boumeis, 
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he advanced agubut the Dutch and Spudarda under the prince of lYaldeo: 
and an gbitlnate battle ensued, at flenrus, near CfaarferOT ; where, by a 
bold and decisive motion of his cavalry, he gained a complete but bloody 
viotorv. Covered from the view of the enemy by a rising ground, the 
Frenoi horse fell upon the flank of the Dutch, while engaged in front with 
the infantry. The Dutch cavalry were broken, and fled at the first shock ; 
but tiieir infimtry stood firm, and performed signal feats of valour. Seven 
thousand were kuled on the spot, before they gave way; and Luxemburg de¬ 
clared, that the Spanish infantry did not behave with more gallantry at 
Kocroy.(l) 

Nothi^ memorable happened during the campmgn on the French side of 
Germany. The inaction of the allies in that miarter may partly be ascribed 
to the death of the duke of Lorrain. This gallant prince, whose high spirit 
Induced (did to abandon his dominions, and become a soldier of fortune, 
rather than submit to the hard conditions offered him by Lewis XIV. at the 
peace of >Gmeguen, had greatly distinguished himself on many occasions, and 
was become a consummate general. His injuries seem alw^s to have been up¬ 
permost in his mind, except while engaged against the Infidels, when refi- 
gion was predominant. He threatened to enter Lorrain at the head of 
forty thousand men before the end of the summer; a circumstance which 
appears to have given rise to the report of his having been poisoned by the 
emissaries of Frmice. His letter tO the emperor Leo|mld, his brother-in-law, 
written on his death-bed, strongly marks h>s charaqtlip. “lam going," says 
he, “tdgive an account to a more^werful-Maste^^f a life which I have 
“ devoted chiefly to your service. Remember that I leave behind me a wife, 
“ who is nearly related to you; children, who have no inheritance but my 
“ sword, and subjects who are in oppression !”(8) 

The Turks were no less successful this campaign than the French. Ex¬ 
asperated at the loss of their armies in Hungary and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, th^ had demanded the head of the grand vizier, whi& was granted 
them; and the new vizier, being a man of an active disposition, as well as 
skilful in the military art, made great preparations for carrying on the war 
with vigour. Kor did he n^lect the arts of polity. The Vaivrae of Tran- 
nlvaida having died lately, he prevailed with the Grand Seignior to declare 
Tekeli, the chief of the Hungarian malecontenta, his successor. This re¬ 
volution, and the successes of Tekeli, obliged the prince of Baden, who com¬ 
manded the Imperial army in Hungary, to mardi into Transylvania. Dur¬ 
ing his absence the Turks took Nissa, IViddin, and even Be^ade j which 
was carried by assault, after a bloody siege, in consequence of the blowing 
up of the powder maga^e. AU Upper Hungary, beyond the Tibiscus, feu 
into their hands ; and they took winter-quarters in that country, with every 
prosp^ of improving their advant^s, as soon as the season would permit.(3) 

Amid the misfortunes of the allies duriim this campaign, we ought not to 
omit the defeat.of the combined fleet of England and Holland, by the 
French; an event which. In speaking of the amrs of Great Britain, I have 
already hinted at, but found no omportunity to describe. The scene of 
action Iw off Beadiy-head ^herer^e fleet of France, under Tourville, was 
with diffidence att^ed by two mvRime powers, who had long contended 
singly for the sovereignty of the oceg^ So great, indeed, had ue exertions 
of Lewis been in raiidjag his navy, tail the allief were inferior to Tourville, 
both in the size and the numbm of fiieir sUpsi Imt th^ dcill in seamanship, 
and the memory of their former ez^mts, ft-waa hoped, would make up for 
their deficiency in force. It happened, however, otherwise. 

After the hostile fleets had continued five dm in sight of each other, the 
earl of Torrington, who commanded in chief for the dlies, bore down upon 
the enemy; in consequence of enress orders to hazard a battle, which he 
had'hitherto carefully avoided. The Dutdi squa&on, whi^ formed the 
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van of the combined fleet, was emra^d with the van of the French about 
eight o’dock in the morning ; and the blue dlviaion of the En gliglu before 
nine, attacked the rear of the enemy with peat vigour. But thenM divi¬ 


sion, which formed the centre, and which Torrin^n conducted in person, 
did not come into action, till an hour latter; and even then at snch a dis¬ 
tance from the Dutch, aa to permit their whole diviaion to be aurrounded by 
the French. Though the Dutch fought with great courage, moat of their 
ahipa were disabled; three of the line were sunk in the engagement, and 
three burnt in the flight. Besides many brave seamen, two of their ad¬ 
mirals, and several captmns, were slain. The English, who were in the 
action, suffered extremely. The French diips were well manned; their 
fire was resulftr and rapid, and their management of the sails during the 
action skilful and expeditious. Their ignorance of the course of the tides, 
and their pursuing in a line, only could have prevented them from totally 
navu force of England and Holland.(l) In th' 
lies lost eiitht shios of the line, and seveim others 

ie; 

of any importance. 

The progress of the French, during the next campaign, was not equal to 

_a._1_ 1_a_j x-_T _:_S-. 


who had placed himaelf Athe head of the confederate army, the summer was 
spent in a state of inaewlty^ and passed without any memorable erent on 
the side of Flanders. On the frontiers of Germany the war languished; and 
although the French were successful in Catalonia^ they had no reason^ on 
the whole to boast of their good fortune. The conquests of Catinat in Italy 
were checked by prince Fugene and the young duke of Schomberg; who re¬ 
pulsed him at Coni> in Piedmont/ and ooligea him, soon after to repass the 
Po. Meanwhile the TorkSy on the side of Hungary^ lost all the ad¬ 
vantage which they had acquired in the preceding campaign. They were 
totally routed, by the prince of Baden, at Salankeman, with the loss of 
twenty thousand men; and the grand vizier, the sera^iej^ and most of 
their principal officers being slain, the remains of their army found it necea- 
sa ry t o seek shelter beyond the SMve.(3) 

William and Lewis, the following spring, set out on the same day to join 
thrir respective armies, and the highest hopes were formed on both sides. 
Lewis suddenly sat down before Namur, with an army of forty-five thou¬ 
sand men; while Luxemburg, with another army, covered the siege of that 
important place, which is utuated at tiie conflux of the Sambre and the 
Maese. The town was strong, the ritadel was deemed impregnable: the 
garrison consisted of ten thoimand men, under the prince of Barbason; and 
ibe famous Cobom defended in person a new fort, which bore his name, 
while Vauban directed the attack. The eyes of all Europe were turned^ 
ward Namur, where two great kings contended for glory and conquest. Wu- 
liam advanced to the reuef of the phbce, with an army of eighty thous^d 
men; but the strong petition of Luxemburg, on 4he banks of the Mehaign, 
which ran hetweenHme two amues, and tH|e unexpected rains, which had not 
only swriled the stream, but formed J^o morasses the adjoining fields, de¬ 
terred hitn from hazarding an engagraneidt* Meanwhile Lewis, having taken 
the town, pressed with vigoiv the siegd of the new fort; and Cohorn, after 
mi obstinate defence, wim obliged to capitulate. Th|t fate of the citadel was 
“ ■ ■ ■ -- . , -0 VerBailles.(4) 

succouring 


burg, at Steinkirk. The attack wa 8 *chiefly made by the British troops, in 
ocdomuB. They pressed with amazing intrepidity upon the right wing of the 
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enemy, notwithstanding the disadvantage of ground ; broke their line, took 
their artillery, and. if properly supports, would have gained an undisputed 
victory: But William and hit Dutch generals not only'ftuled to second the 
efft^ of those brave battalions with fi^ troora, but to charge the enemy's 
left wing, when their right was thrown into msorder.(l) In consequence 
of these mistakes, the battle was totally lost. The English, neglected by 
their allies, and leift to sustain alone the whole shock of the household troops 
of France, led by Luxemburg, and encouraged by the presence of the princes 
of the bl(^, were at length obliged to give ground, and almost ril cut in 
pieces. Nor was the loss of the French less considerable. Partial as the 
engagement proved, above ten thousand men fell on both sides, in the space 
of two hours; and Ae veteran Luxemburg declared, that he was never in so 
hot an action.(2) William’s military character suffered greatly _bv this 
battle, and the hatred of the English against the Dutch became violent in 
the highest degree.(3) “Let us see what sport tliese English bull-dogs 
“ will make 1" was the cool sarcastical reply ot count Solmes, when ordered 
to advance to the support of the Britisli troops. 

The allies were less unfortunate in other quarters. The French, by ex¬ 
erting their whole force in Flanders, left their own country exposed. The 
army under the mareschal de Catinat, being too weak to resist the duke of 
Savoy, that prince entered Dauphind, and sufficiently revenged himself for 
the in^te which he had received in bis own dominions, during the two pre¬ 
ceding campaigns. He ravaged the counti^, he reduced the fortified towns, 
and sickness only prevented him frdin acquiring very important conquest3.(4) 
Nothing of any consequence happened on the Rhine, though there the 
French had rather the advantage, 'rhe affurs of the allies went better on the 
borders of Hungary. Great Waradin, after a long blockside, was taken by 
the Imperialists; and those disorders which usually attend the misfortunes 
of the Turks, involved the court of Constantinople in blood. 

Elated with his past successes, Lewis XIV. opened the next campaign 
with great pomp in Flanders. He went thither in person, attended by his 
whole court, and appeared at tiie head of an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. Nothing less was expected from such a force than the entire 
conquest of that fine country. But Lewis, influenced by motives which have 
never yet been sufficiently explained, suddenly disappointed the hopes of 
his friends, and quieted the fears of his enemies. He sent part of his army 
into Germany, under the Dauphin: and leaving to Luxemburg the conduct 
of the military operations in Flmders, returned to Versailles with lus court. (4) 

This unexpected measure has been ascribed to the stro)^ position of the 
allies at Parks, near lAiuvain, where king William had judiciously encamped 
his army, in orier to cover Brussels, and by which he is supposed to have 
disconcerted the designs of the French monarch. But WiJUam, who bad 
only fifty thousand men, would not have dared, as the duke of Berwick very 
justly oWrves, to wait the approach of so superior a force as that under 
Lewis; or, if he had, he must have been overwhelmed; and Brussels, Liege, 
and even Maestricht, must have iallen.(6) This, adds the duke, makes the 
king’s departure, and the division of hia army, the more unaccountable. A 
sl^ht inmsposition, and the anxiety of Madame de Meintenon (his favourite 
mistress, who accompanied him,) for the health and safety of her royal lover, 
probably saved Flanders; though Lewis hiniseH,l|i a letter to the mareschal 
de Noailles, ascribes his sudden change of measures to a douie of peace, and 
8 conviction that it copld only be procured by vigorous exertions in Ger- 
many.(7) 

'rhe duke of Luxemburg, with-the miun body of the French army, after 
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by a variety of mevementB, by taUne Huy and 
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Iiaviag attempted in vain, by a variety of mevemente, by taktne Hu 
tfareate>iit>E uege, t« ftring toe aUiee to an engagenent, resolved toj 
them id thm eamp, Men they were weakened by detaebDieuts. He Meerd- 
ingly ^tted hie post at HeUicheira, euddenly crossed the Jaar^ and ad- 
toward them by forced inarches. His van was in sight before they 
were advised of his approach; but ae it was then Mmost evening, William 
might bsve retired in the night with safety, had he not dcoended upon the 
strength of hie pontion and the bravery of his troms. The river Geete 
bounded his right, and ran winding along Ins rear. On the left, and in the 
front of the len, was the brook of Landen. A thick hedge covered part of 
the fnnt of hie right wing. The village of Neerwinden, with entrenchments 
before it, was situated between the left end of the hedge and his centre, the 
right joining the Geete. The village of Romsdorff stood farther advanced, 
apposed to the front of the left wing, and the entrenchments before it 
stret^ed to brook of Landen. A line of entrendnnents extended them- 
B^vee belniid the two villages, and behind these the army of the allies was 
formed^ Their whole front was covered with one hundred pieces of cannon; 
whidi, by being advantageously placed ou an eminence, commanded all the 
approaebee to their line.(l) 

The duke of Luxemburg, on the evening of his arrival, dislodged a detach¬ 
ment of the allies, posted in the village of Landen, which stood advanced' 
before fte brook of that name. Between this village and that of Romsdorff 
he |daced forty battalions in the night; be formed his centre of eight lines 
of horse and foot intermixed; and his horse, on the left wing, were ordered to 
extend themselres to the Geete, opposite their line to the thi^ hedge whidi 
covered the enemy’e right. About five in the morning this arrangeraent 
was completed: a cannonading took place on both sides, and the duke of 
Berwick, with two other Ueutenant-generals, Rubantel and Montchevreuil, 
were ordered to begin the attack; Rubantel, on the entrenchments to the 
right of NeerwiMen, with two brigades; Montchevreuil, on the left, with 
the same number; and the duke of Berwick on the village, with other two 
brigades. The village projected out beyond the plain ; so that the duke of 
Berwick, who was in the centre, attacked first. He forced the allies to 
abandon their post: he drove them from hedge to hedge, as far as the plain, 
at the entrance of which he formed again in order of battle. But the troops 
destined to attack on his right and left, instead of fdlowing their instruc¬ 
tions, thenght they would be less exposed to the enemy’s fire by throwing 
themselves into the village; in consequence of which attempt, they ™t at 
•wee into his rear; and the allies, perceiving this blunder, re-entered Nrer- 
windea by the right and left, now entirely unguarded. A terrible conflict 
ensued. The four brigades u^er Rubantel and Montchevreuil were thrown 
into confusion, and driven out of the village; and the duke of Berwick, at¬ 
tacked on aU sides, and unsupported, was taken prironer.(S) 

Luxemburg, however, was not intimidated by this disaster. He made^a 
second attemM upon Neerwinden, and sueCeeded. His tr^ps were again 
expelled, and a third time took possession of the vil^e. The battle now 
raged with fury on both sides. William twice Idfl the English infan^ up 
to Ms entrenchments, which the eriWay endeavoured to force; bnt nMhlM 
could resist the impetuosity of the French. Their centre being reinforew 
by the right wing, opened a why for their cavalry into the very liiiM of the 
slUes. They flanked the English,they broke tie German and Spam® Mrm; 
tod WilKem, wbw bravely advancing to the charge with part of h» Utt 
wing, had the mortification to see his right driven headlong into the Gea^ 
AB was now tumnlt and.confasioii. Terror and flight every where prevmG 
ed; and beside those who sunk in the general slaughter, many were drowned 
to the river. Twelve thousand of the allies lay dead on the field j twotoou- 
stodwwemade prisoners: and sixtt pieces'of cannon, and ^ht moti^, 
▼itii*about fourscore standardsy an^colouWy fell into the banoB « the 
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Frencb.O) Yet Luxemburg, after aJJ, «ined little but glor^ by tfce victory 
at Neer^inden. Eight thousand of lus best troops arm aiain mhttle, and 
his armr was so much weakened by the number wounaM, that he 

could take no advantage of the consternation of ‘fne enemy. 1/uring' six 
weeks he continued in a state of inaction, and Charleroy was the only con¬ 
quest he afterward made, before the close of the campaign.(2) 

On the side of Germany, the French stained the glory of their arms by 
acts of cruelty and barbarity. Chamilly having taken Heidelberg by storm, 
put the soldiers and citizens promiscuously to the sword ; and when the 
massacre ended, rapine began. The houses were burnt, the churches pil¬ 
laged, the inhabitants stript naked, and the persons of the women exposed 
to violation, without respect to age or ronditinn.(3) This shocking tragedy 
excepted, nothing memorable happened in that quarter. The Germans, sen¬ 
sible of their inferiority, studiously avoided a battle; and the Dauphin, after 
crossing the Neckar, and dispersing a vain manifesto, containing humiliating 
terms of peace, returned without laurels to Versailles.(4) The war in Hun¬ 
gary produced no signal event. In Catalonia, the mareschal de No^es took 
l^BCs in sight of the Spanish army, and would have acquired more important 
co^uests, had he not been obliged to send a detachment into Italy.fd) 

Tne military operations, on the side of Piedmont, after having languished 
throughout tiie summer, were terminated by a decisive action, toward the 
end of the campaign. The duke of Savoy, at the head of the confederates, 
had invested Pignerol. Meanwhile the mareschal de Catinat, being rein¬ 
forced with ten thousand men, descended from the mountains, and seemed 
to threaten Turin. Alarmed for the safety of his capital, the duke raised 
the siege of Pignerol, and advanced to the small river Cisola, where it passes 
W Marsaglia. Resolving to engage Catinat, he sent away his heavy haggage. 
The two armies were soon in sight of each other, and the French generm did 
not decline the combat. The Imperial and Piedmontese cavalry, commanded 
by the duke in person, composed the right wing of the confederates ; their 
infantry, consisting of the troops of Savoy, and those in the pay of Great 
Britain, were stationed in the centre, under the famous prince Eugene ; and 
the Spaniards, led by their native oflicers, formed the left wing. The French 
acted in an unnsuiu manner. They received, as they advanced, the fire of 
the Spaniards; then fired, charged them with fixed bayonets, and afterward 
sword in hand. The whole left wing of the allied army was instantly broken, 
and thrown in confusion on the centre, which sustained the battle with great 
obstinacy. The centre, however, was at lenrth obliged to give way, and a 
complete victory remained to the French. Beside their cannon and light 
b.aggage, with a great number of colours and standards, the allies lost eight 
thousand men in the action.(6) Among many persons of distinction who 
feU or were iaken, the young duke of Schomberg was mortally wounded and 
made prisoner. 

Nor were the French less successful in maritime affairs. Though the 
■hock which their navy had sustained off La Hogue, the fort^ing summer, 
rendered them unable to face the combined fleet of Bn^nd and Holland, 
tbw made up in diligence*wbat they wanted in force. The English nation 
had, with reason, complained of the little attention paid to commerce ever 
since the beginning of the war. Though powerful fleets were sent to sea, 
and some advantages gained on that element, trade had suffered much om 
the frigates and privateers of the enemy. The merchants, therefore, re¬ 
solved to keep the richest ships in their several harboursi, till a sufficient 
convoy could be obtained: and so great was the negligence of gfovemment, 
that many of them had been, for eighteen months, re^y to sail 1(7) Their 
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number nconmuluted daily. At length the whole combined fleet was or¬ 
dered to conduct, aa far as might be requisite, four hundred merchantmen, 
consisting of E^l^t'Dutch, and Hamburghers, bound for the difliereot 
ports of the MeditetnWBan, and generally known by the name of the Smurna 
Fleet. They accordingly put to aea, and proceeded fifty leagues beyond 
Uahant; where they left Sir George Rouke, with a squadron of twenty-three 
sail, to convoy the traders to the Straits. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, under Tourville, had taken station in tlrt* 
bay of Lagos, Md lay in that place till Rooke and the multitude of rich 
vessels under his conduct appeared. Deceived by false intelligence concern¬ 
ing the strength of the enemy, the English admiral prepared to engage ; 
but suddenly perceiving his mistake, he stood away with an easy sail, or¬ 
dering the merchantmen to disperse and shift fur themselves. The French 
came no with the sternmost ships, and took three Dutch men of war. 
About iourscure merchantmen were taken or destrovedin the different ports 
of Spain, into which they had run, in order to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The object of the voyage was totally defeated, and the loss 
in ships and cargo amounted to twelve hundred thousand pounds.(l) 

But Lewis XIV. amid all his victories, bad the mortification to see his 
subjects languishing iiamiserv and want. France was dieted with a dread¬ 
ful famine, partly occasioned by unfavourable seasons, partly by the war, 
which had not left hands sufficient to cultivate the ground ; and notwith¬ 
standing all the provident attention of her ministry in bringing supplies of 
corn from abroad, in regulating the prici^aod furnishing the markets, many 
of the peasants perished of hunger, and tha whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and distreBB.(9) 

William, apprized of this distress, and still thirsting fur revenge, re- 
meted all advances toward peace, and hastened his military preparations. 
He was accordingly enabled to appear early in Flanders at the head of a 
great and finely appointed army; but the superior genius of Luxemburg, 
with an army much inferior, prevented him from gaining any considerable 
advantage. The retaking of Huy was the only conquest he made during 
the campaign. ' On the Upper Rhine, in Hungary, in Fiedmont, no event 
of any consequence liappened.(3) On the side of Spain, the war was car¬ 
ried on with more vigour. The marescliai de Noailles, having forced the 
passage of tlie river Ter, in Catalonia, defeated the Spanish army entrenched 
on the farther bunk. Gironne and Ostalric fell successively into his bands; 
and he would have made himself master of Barcelona, had not admiral Rus¬ 
sel, with the combined fleet, arrived in the neighbouring seas, and obliged 
the French fleet to take shelter in Toulon.^) While Tourville and d’Ea- 
trees were blocked up in that harbour, the French seaports upon the Chan¬ 
nel were bombarded, though with no great effect.(5) 

The glory and greatness of Lewis XIV. were now not only at their height, 
but verging toward a decline. His resources were exhausted: his minister 
Louvois, wno knew so well how to employ them, was dead; and Luxem¬ 
burg, the last of those great generals, who had made France the terror of 
Barope, died before the opening of next campaign. Lewis determined, 
therefore, to act merely on the defensive in Flanders, where the allies 
assembled an amazing force. After some fa^itution, he placed mareschal 
de Villeroy at the head of the principal army, and entrusted the second to 
Boufflers, Namur on the right, and ^nkirk on the left, comprehended be¬ 
tween them the extent of country to be defended by the French. Tourniy 
on the Scheldt, and Ypres, near the Lys, formed part of the line. Bout 
flew was ordeiM to assemble his army near Mons, to cover Namur; and 
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' Viliemy p«ated himself between the Sdieldt and thh Lys, to protect Tonr- 
nav, Ypres, and Dunkirk.(l) 

Kiik Willuui^bo took Ae field in the bep»i>l°Kjef May, found himself 
at thenead oM^my much superior to Hiat of Fraoen. In order to amii.w 
Ae enemy, anftijionceal his real desigh upon Namur, he made some artfiil 
movements, which distracted the attention of Viller^, and rendered him 
uncertain where the storm would first fall. At length having caomleted his 
preparations, and formed his army into three bodies, he ordered the Sector 
erf Bwvaria, with one division, to invest Namur. He himself, at the head of 
the main body, was encamped behind the Mebaign, wd in a conditkm to pass 
tiiat river, and sustain the siege, if necessary; while the prince of Vaude- 
raont, with an army of observation, lay between the Lye and the Mandel, 
to cover those places in Flanders wludi were most expo8ed.(8) Namur, into 
which mareschal Boufflers had thrown himself with seven regiments of 
dragsons, in order to reinforce the garrison, made a vigorous defence; bat 
it was at last obliged to surrender; and the citadel, which Villeroy attempted 
in vain to relieve, was also taken.(3) Lewis XIV. in order to w^ off this 
disgrace, and to retdiate on tlie confederates for the attacks made by the 
En^ish on t^ coast of France, commmided Villeroy to bombard Brussels; 
and the prince of Vaudemont had the mortification to see great part of that 
city laid in mins, without being able either to prevent or avenge the wanton 
destniction.(4) 

The military reputation of William, whkdi had suffered greatly during 
the three foreming campaigns, was much raised by the retaking of Namnr. 
But the allies nad little success in other quarters. No event of any impor¬ 
tance happened on the side of Italy, on the Upper Rhine, or in Oatalonia. 
Dm the side of Hungary, where peace had been expected by the confederates, 

. the aooession of Mustapha II. to the Ottoman throne, gave a new turn to 
afiSsirs. Possessed of more vigour than his predecessor, Acbmet II. Musta- 
nha resolved to command his troops in person. He accordingly took the 
field; passed the Danube; stormed Lippa; seisedItui; and falling suddenly 
on a body of ImperialiBts, under Veteran!, ho kQled that (rfficer, dispersed 
his forces, and closed with success a campaign which promised nothing but 
misfortune to the Turk8.(S) • 

The next campaign produced no signal event any where. France was ex- 
faansted by her great exertions: and, the king of Spain and the emperor 
wscepted, ell parties seemed heartily tired of the war. Lewis XIV. by his 
intrigues, bad detached the duke of Savoy from the confederacy: he tam¬ 
pered with the other powers; and a congress for a general peace, under the 
mediation of Charles XI. <rf Sweden, was at last <q>ened, at the castle of 
Rytwiek, between Delft and the Hague. The taking of Barcelona, by the 
duke of Vendome, induced the king of Spain to Bsten to the proposals of 
France; and the emperor, after reproaching his allies with deserting him, 
found it neceaaury (to acce^ to the treaty. 

The ooncessioDs made by Lewis XIV, were very eonsideraUe; but the 
pretensions of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish suceessism were left in 
toll force. Though the reiiunciation of ail claim to that suooession, ouaform- 
to the Pyrennean toeaty, bad been one great ol^tion of t^ war, no 
fifiaCien was made of it in articles of peace. It was ^inulsted. That 
the French monardi 4iould adcnowledge William to be lawful sovereign pf 
^Bttreet Britain and In^d, and make no farther attempt to Abturh hun in 
the po me ssion of his Ungdoms &at the duo^ of Luxtoaburg, the 

".A) Afian. Fmioimt. 

(9) Kaoe't Campta^fu, JIfem. H« Fouquierft. 
n Id. Ibid. 

I Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

I |larre. HeUs. * 

Lewis, we Are told, discovered ^neb rciuotAOoe iifefidtBsitlijlf tolUis 
tbat be might not seem altogelber to desert tbe dethroned Jtnoiurch. orMosed-tiilt k'l 
•on ihouM lucued to the crown of Englaude nfleriiie deaXh of William; l^at Wilttani 
With uttle hesimion, agmd to the requestthat lie even solemnly engaged to procun 
.tbe repeal^qf tiie Act of Settlement, and to obtain another act, declaring the pretendei 
. w-.t IT—... UmUpH. rpiected the offer; protcsuugt'l'"'* 
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county of Cbiney, Ghwlecey, Moqp, Aeth, Cwirtray, and aU-f^laoeB united 
to Friaoe by the Chambers of Metz and Briaac, as well os thoas taken in 
Catania, durins (be war, should be restored' to Bpaia that Eribuw, 
Biisgaw, and Fhi]iji|#iirg, should be given up to the emj^qogr j and that the 
duchiesaf Lorrain Bar should be rendered back to th^ native prince,(l} 
Scarce had the emperor acceded to the treaty of Ryswick, whicli re-esta- 
hlisbed tranqidllity in the North and West of Europe, when he receivad ia>- 
taUigeace of tiie total defeat of the Turks, by his sms, at Zenta, a snudl 
village on the western bank of the Thesse, in the kh^em of Hungary. 
The celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy had succeeded the elector of SiKony 
in the commano of the ImperiaUats, and to his consummate abUities they 
were indebted for their extraoidinary success. Mustajdui II. commgpded 
bis army in person. The battle was of short duration, but uncommonly 
bloody. About twenty thousand Turks were left dead on the iield; and ten 
thousand were drowned in the river, in endeavouring to avoid the fury ^ 
(he sword. The magnificent pavillion of the sultan, tibe stores, amaumi- 
tion, provisions, and all the artillery and baggage m the enemy, feU into 
the hands of prince Eugene. The grand vizier was killed, the seal of the 
Ottoman empire taken, and the Aga of the Janizaries, and twenty-seven 
badtswa, were found among the sbun.(2) 

This decisive victory, though followed by no striking consequences, by 
reason <rf the declining season, broke the spirit of the Turks; and the 
haughty Mustapha, after attempt!^ in vain, during another campaign, to 
recover the laurcla he had lost at ^nta, agreed to listen to proposals of 
peace. The plenipotentiaries of the belligerent powers accordingly met at 
Curlowitz, ana signed a treaty; in which it was stipulated, thet all Hungary', 
on this side the Saave, with Transylvania and Sclav<»ia, should be cededto 
the house of Austria j that the Russians should remain in possession of Azora, 
on the Pains Maiotis, which had been taken by their young sovereign P^er I. 
afterward styled the Great; that Kaminiec should he restored to the Poles ; 
and that the Venetians, who had distinguished themselves during the latter 
years of the war, should be gratified with all the Morea, or ancient Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and with several places in Dalmatia.(3) 

Thus, my dear Philip, was general tranquillity again restored to Europe. 
Hut the seeds of future discord, as we shall soon have occasion to wtuse, 
were already sown in every corner of Christendom. It was hut a dmusive 
calm before a more violent storm. It will however afford us leisure to carry 
forward the Progress of Society. 


LETTER XIX. 


The Progrtti of Soeirltt in Eiirope from the lUiJJle of the Sii.tee«th to the 
Jaui of the Seventeenth Century. 


About the middle of the the sUtaenth century, as we h^e formerly seen^*) 
Society had attained a very higjv degree of perfection ui Iwly. Soon utter 
that sera, the Italian states began to decline, and the otlw EurqieBisma- 
(OWBPfiTAtitvfily barbarous, to advaoca towards Amaiijf 

tboBO, th# FwKb took the lead: for aithou^ the Spanisb nol^ty 
tbe rem of Cbarlea V. and those of hia immediaje succe^. were 
ha^B the moat poiUhed and enJightened set of men thw »de m the 
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tW grcAt I>ody of tHe nation then was,. as it atiil continnea, aunk in igno> 
nnoBj^ mperatition, andharbariinn. And the aecluded condition of the wo* 
men, ia both B pjua and Italy, was a'farther barrier against true politeneaa 
That ^land obatmetion to elegance and pleasure was effectually remored, 
in the intermediate kingdom, by the gallant Francis I. Anne Of Brittany, 
wife of Charles VIII. and Lewis Xlf. had introduce, the custom of ladies 
appeari^ publicly at the French court: Francis encouraged it; and by fa* 
milia^ing the intercourse of the sexes, in many briHiant assemblies and 
gay circles, threw over the manners of Ae nation those bewitching graces 
that have so long attracted the admiration of Europe. 

But this iimovation, like most others in dvil life, was at first attended 
witlkseveral inconveniences. As soon as familiarity had worn off that re* 
spect, approaching to adoration, which had hitherto been paid to the women 
or rank, the advances of the men became more bold and licentious. No 
longer afraid of offending, they poured their lawless passion in the ear of 
beauty; and female innocence, unaccustomed to such soKcitationa, was un¬ 
able to resist the seducing lan^age of love, when breathed from the glow¬ 
ing lips of youth and manhood. Not only frequent intrigues, but a gross 
sensuality was the consequence; and the court of France, during half a 
century, was little better than a common brothel. Catharine of Medicis en¬ 
couraged this sensuality, and employed it as the engine for perfecting her 
system of Machiavelian policy. By the attractions of her fair attendants, 
she governed the leaders of the Hugonot faction, or by their insidious ca¬ 
resses obtained the secrets of her enemies, in order to work their ruin; to 
bring them before a venal tribunal, or to take them off by the more da^ 
and common instruments of her ambition, poison, and the stiletto. Mur¬ 
ders were hatched in the arms of Idbe, and massacre planned in the cabinet 
of pleasure. 

On the accession of Henry IV. mid the cessation of the religious wars, 
gallantry began to assume a milder form. The reign of sensuality continu¬ 
ed, but it was a sensuality mingled with sentiment, and connected with he¬ 
roism. Henry himself, though habitually licentious, was often in love, and 
sometimes foolishly intoxicated with that passion, but he was always a king 
and a soldier. His courtiers, in like manner, were frequently dissolute, but 
never effeminate. The same beauty that served to solace the warrior after 
his toils, wntributed also to inspire him with new courage. Chivalry seemed 
to revive in the train of libertinism; and the ladies acquiring more know¬ 
ledge and experience, from their more eai-ly and frequent intercourse with 
our sex, became more sparing of their favours. 

Gallantry was formed into a system during the reign of Lewis XIII. and 
love was analysed with all the nicety of metaphysics. The faculties of the 
two toxes where whetted, and their manners polished, by combating each 
other. Woman was placed beyond the reach of man, without the help of 
grates or bars. In the bosom of society, in the circie of amusement, and 
even in the closet of assignation, she set him at defiance; and while she 
listened to his fond request, she was deaf to his suit, unless when presented 
under the sanction of virtite, ^d recommended by sentiment. 

^Tlua tender sentiment, so much talked of in France, so little felt was 
** ned to an enthusiastic passion, during the r^ency of Anne of Austria, 
he civil wars that disfigured the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
i ^ things were conducted by women. The usual time for deliberation 
■ tnidni^t; and a lady in bed, or on a sofa, was the soul of the council. 
Thffe' she determined to fight, to negotiate, to embroil, or to accommo¬ 
date niatters with the court; and as love presided over w those consulta¬ 
tions, secret averrions or attachments frequently prepared the way for the 
greatest events. A revolution in the heart of a woman of fashion, almost 
always announced a change in public affair8.( IJ 



(0. Every oni^sd her department and her dominion. Madame da Montbason, lair 
and Showy, fonrnad the duke of Beaufort; Madame de Loncueville, the dnha of Bo- 
oneMnsault; Madame de Cbatillon, Nemoura andCondd: Mademoitelle de CherreuM, 
the Coadjutor, afterward Cardinal deReUj Mademoiselie de Saujon, devont and ten- 
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Tke ladiefl often appeared oiMnlv at' the head of factions, adorned with 
the enrim of Id^r party ; visitea the trows, and presided at oonhoils of 
war, erhiie thefr lovers spoke as seriously or an assignation, as of tie issue 
of a campaign. Hence the celebrated verses of the philosophical duke de 
Rocbefoucault to the duchess of Longueville; 

Pourmeritfr sonjeaur, pour plaire i tit beaux yeux, 

Paifait la guerre. aUx rou,je fauroit fait aux aieux ! 

“ To merit that heart, and to please those bright eyes, 

“ I made war upon kings; I'd have warr'd 'gainst the skies I” 

Every thing connected with gallantry, how insi^ihcant soever in itself, was 
considered as a matter of importance. The duke de Bellegard, the declar¬ 
ed lover of the queen-regent, in taking leave of her majesty to take upon 
him the command of an army, b^ged as a particuW favour that she would 
touch the hilt of his sword. And M. de Chatillon, who was enamoured of 
Mademoiselle de GTuerchi, wore one of her garters tied round his arm in 
battle.(l) 

But this serious gallantry, which Anne of Austria bad brought with her 
from Spain, and which was so contrary to the genius of the French nation, 
vanished with the other remains of barbarism on the approach of tbe bright 
days of Lewis XIV. when the glory of France was at its height, and the 
Frenrib language, literature, arts, and manners, were perfected. Ease was 
associated with elegance, taste witli fashion, and grace with fteedom. Love 
spoke once more the language of nature, while decency drew a veil over sen¬ 
suality. Men and women became reasonable beings, and the intercourse be¬ 
tween the sexes a school of urbanity; .where a mutual desire to please gave 
smoothness to the behaviour ; and mutual esteem, delicacy to the mind and 
sensibility to the heart.(2) 

Nor was the refinement in manners during the reign of Lewis XIV. con¬ 
fined merely to the intercourse between the sexes, or to those habits of ge¬ 
neral politeness produced by a mure rational system of gallantry. Duels, as 
we have frequently had occasion to observe, were long permitted by the laws 
of all the European nations, and sometimes authorised by the magistrate, 
for terminating doubtful questions. But single combats, in resentment of 
private or personal injuries, did not become common till the reign of Fran¬ 
cis I. who, in vindication of his character as a gentleman, sent a cartel of 
defiance to his rival, the emperor Charles V. Ue example was contagious. 
Thenceforth every one thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and to 
call on his adversary to make reparation for any affront or injury that seemed 
to touch his honour. The introduction of such an opinion among men of 
fierce courage, lofty sentiments, and rude manners, was productive of the 
most fatal consequences. A disdainful look, a disrespectful word, or even a 
haughty stride, was sufficient to provoke a challenge. And much of the best 
blood in Christendom, in defiance of the laws, was wantonly spilt in these 
frivolous contests, which, toward the close of the sixteenth century, were 
scarcely less destructive than war itself. But the practice of duelling though 
alike pernicious and absurd, has been followed bf some beneficial meets. It 

der, the duhe of Orleans; and the duchess of Bouillon, her husband. At the-adiis 
time Madame de Chevreiise, lively and warm, resigned lierself to her lovers from tlufL 
and to politics occasionally; and the princess Pitlatine, in turns the friend and the enes^ 
of tbe great Cendh, by means of her genius more tiiau her beauty, subjected all vraons 
she desired to please, or whom she bed either e whim or an Interest to persuade. Jlaai 
fur le Caraelere, lee ileeure, et CSeprit dee Femoue deme tee dtfferene SUclee, par. M. 
•Thomaa de I'Academie Prancoise. 

(n Meee. deItad. MotteviUe, .. . .. . . 

(S) That gallantiv which, roving from object to object, finds no gratification but m 
variety, and which charactarisea the present French menners, was not introduced till 
tM miaositr of Lewie XV. “ 'rben,'’ says M. Thomas, '• a new court and new ideae 
* ckdUfixi all things. A btidtr gallantry became the faehion. Shame was mntuwy 
commnsiicated. and mutnally pardoned; and levity joining itself to excess, formed a 
cqrrnptioo at we same time neap and frivolous, winch laughed et evefy thing, uat it 
inight blush at notblag,** Feeai ear le Caraetere, 4*0. du Femmee dane lee dhfetene 
eetetee, p, Igo, * 
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lu)i madv men morn typeotaUe iit fA6ir Mnvtour t«.«ae{i ettwr, ^e oittill 
taMattSin rodTenitiiR^ aui-mwe tenSer af Uviag danustNre, iM fqMmelli 
of femifle repnlatfoa; and the gfentleaMs of naaonen iatteduoed by tbia ye 
BtiaiDt, at the Hmae time tiha'i It hea OofttribiltOd to aooid In^pinefla, haa ren 
dered duels themaelvea less freqaent, by yemoving the cauaea of oflence. 

The prof^esa of arts and literature, in France^ kept pace with the pro 
greas of manners. As ea^aa t^ reig^ of Freoacia'I. who is deserved!] 
styled the Father the frtHch inhyyy^ a bett^ taste' in composition hai 
been introduced. Rabdeia and Montaigne, whose native humour ami gooc 
sense will'ever make them bs ranked among the ereatest.writers of theii 
nation, gave a beginning to the French prose ; and Fren(^ rerse was gra 
dually polished by Marof, Ronaard, and MaUierbe, while pntse received nes 
graces from Voitttre and Balzac. At length Corn^e produced the (Xd, am 
Pascal the ProvineuU LtHert, The former is still justly, admired as a greai 
effort of poetical genius, both with rufard to style and matter ; and the bt 
ter continues to benniversally regarded as a modd of prose composition, ai 
well as of delicate raillery and sound reasoning. 

The Obeenatiom of the French Academy on the did, are a striking proOi 
of the rapid progress of taste in modern times, as the Vinna of the same au. 
thor is of the early perfection o^e French stage. These observations wen 
made at the desire of cardinal Richelieu, who had establiahed, in 1635, that 
A eademy of Seitticef and Belter Lettree ; and who, not satisfied with bein{ 
reputed, what he certainly was, the most penetrating statesman in Europe 
was also ambitious of beii^ thought what he was not, the most elegant poet 
in France. He was more Jealous of the feme of Corneille, than of Me poWei 
of the house of Austria, and affairs stood stilt while he was concerting the 
Criticism on the Cid.(l^ 

That criticism contributed greatly to the improvement of polite literature 
in FnuH». Corneille was immediately followed by Moliere, Kadne, Qui- 
naut, Boileau, la Fontaine, and all the fine writers who ^ed lusis-e over the 
ciariy part of the reign of Lewis XIV. The language of the tender passionsj 
little underaiood even by Corneille, was successfuUy copied by madame He 
la Fayette in her ingenious novels, and afterward no less happily introduced 
on the stage Racine; especially in his two pathetic tragedies, Fhedre 
and Andromache. The ejaitng figures of discourse, the pointed antithesis, 
the ^gle of words, and every species of false wit and false refinement, 
whfch prevailed during the former re^, were banished with the romantic 
gallantry that had introduced them: and composition, like manners, returned 
in appearance to the simplicity of nature, adorned but not disguised by wt. 
This elegant simplicity is more particularly to be found in the tragedies of 
Racine, the fables of La Fontaine, and the comedies of Moliere, whose won¬ 
derful talent for ridiculing whatever is affected or incongruous in behaviour, 
as well as of exposing vice and folly, contributed not kittle to that happy 
change which now took place in the manners of the French nation. 

The same good taste extended itself to all the fine arts. Several magnifi¬ 
cent edifices were raised in the most correct style of architecture; sculpture 
was perfected by Gerardonr of whose skill the mausoleum of cardinal Suche- 
iieu’ IS a lasting monument; Poussin equalled R^hael in some branches of 
while Rnbens and Vandyke displayed the glories of thq Flemish 
SMOol; amd Lull! set to excellent music the simple and passionate operas of 
Quiuaut. France, and the neighbouriiw provinces, toward the latter part 
of the seventeenth cen|i^, were what Italy had been a emitury before, the 
favOOrito abodes od classical elegance. 

The progress of taste and politeness were less ra)|Hd in the- north pf Eu¬ 
rope, during the period under review. Germany and She adjoinhag couu- 
inea, from the league.of Smidkalde to the peace Wertpbalia, was' a’ perper 
tual seeoe eit^ of religious wars or religpoui dilutes, .l^t thm disputes 
tended to enlighten the human min^, and those ibins to invigarate thesha- 
mian charact^, aa well as to perfect the military science'; pn advantage in 
1 ■. .. 

G) Fenteneljs, Mem. de FAcad. Franre. 
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it«ejf 1^. po y i tfii* . (Soat«aiptible, aa that tciobce is nist only necessaiy to pro-^ 
test iogwiufy agwnat fonse, but intimately connected inth several owners 
sonducdye to tbe happinm of mankincl. • ^1 the powers of the soul were 
roused, and aU the emotioiuiof the hearti^ ealled forth. Courage ceased to be 
an enthosiaatic energy or rapacious impulse: it became a steady effort in 
vinditotion of^ the dewest interests of society. No longer the slaves of su- 

iermined and intellhrent men 




consummate generals, sound politicians, deep divines, and even acute philo¬ 
sophers, before she made any advances in the Belles Lettres. The reason 
is obvious. 

The revival of learning in Europe had prepared the minds of men for re¬ 
ceiving the doctrines of the reformation, as soon as they were promulgated; 
and instead of being startled when the daring hand of Luther drew ande, or 
rather rent the veil that covered established errors, the genius of the age, 
which bad encouraged the attempt, applauded its success. Even before toe 
appearance of Lather, Erasmus had confuted, with great eloquence and force 
of reasoning, several tenets of tbe Romish church (though it dues not ap- 
pear that he had any intention of overturning the establiimed system of re- 
li^on), and exposed others, as well as the learning of the schools, with much 
wit aad pleasantry, to all toe scorn of ridicule. Luther himself, though a 
stranger to elegance or taste in composition, zealously promoted the study 
sf ancient literature, as necessary to a righ^understanding of toe scriptures, 
which he held up as the standard of religious truth. A knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages became common among the reformers; and 
though in general little capable of relishing the beauties of the claries, they 
insensiUy acquired, by perusing them, a mearness of reasoning and a free¬ 
dom of thinkih^, which not only enabled them to triumph over their ants-' 
gonists, but to mrestigate with accuracy several mural and political subjects. 

These, instead of polite literature, employed the thoughts of those, who 
were.not alti^ther immersed in theologii^ controversy; and the names of 
Grotius and Puffendorf are still mentioned with respect. They delineated, 
with no small degree of exactness, tbe great outlines of the human charac¬ 
ter, and the laws of dvU society: it was reserved for latter writers, for Smith 
and Ferguson, Montesquieu and Helvetius, to complete the picture. Their 
principles thejT derived; partly iri>m general reasoning, and part^ from the 
political situation of Europe in that age. In Germany and toe United Prol 
Vinces, Protestants and CutboUcs were every where blended ; and the fatal 
experience of the destructive effects of persecution, not any profound inves- 
ti^ioo, seems first to have suggested toe idea of mutual toleration, the 


most important principle established the political and controversial writers 
of the seventeenth century. Tins subject demands particular attention.' 

In tbe present age it may seem incr^ble, and mure especially in England, 
where the idea of toleration is become familiar, and where its beneficiri 
eff;^s are felt, that men should ever have been persecuted for their specu¬ 
lative opinions; or that a method of terminating their difference, so agree¬ 
able to the mild and charitable spuit of Christianity, did not immediately 
occur to toe contending parties. But in order to be able to judge properly 
of this matter, we must transport ourselve back to the sixteenth century, 
when toe sacred rights of conscience and of private judgment, obvious as 
they now appear, were little understood ; and when not only the idea of to¬ 
leration, but even the word itadf in the sense now affixq^ to it, wae unknown 
among Christians. The cause of such singularity deserves to be traced. 

Among the adoient Heathens, whose deities were all local and tutelary, 
diverrity efiseatibaents concerning toe object or rites of religious wo^ip. 
"doms to have been ap aoutoe^ animoaity; because the acknowledging of 
venesation fd-Wdiseto Ood, did not imply a denial of toe existence 

or tower of ai^ other Go^^Nor were the modes and rites of wtwship esta- 
blitoed in one coustry/ incompatible with those of other nations. ^Therefore 
ihe errors in their toeological system were of such a nature as to be eonais^ 
®nt with concord; and notwitbstanding the amazing number of their divini* 

Voi. II. sK 
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Um, aa well aa the inAiiUe varietf dT their oeremosiee, a eoeitiUe thle- 
-ratiii^ipirit eufad^ed ahnoet nniveraaUY in Ae Pagdi wnrid. Alt milOi the 
jireB^raof the g^pel deolai«3 one Supreme bMg to be thOj aateet|ject 
of religiooa veoeretion/aad preacribed the form of worahip moat aocepteble 
to him, whoaoever admitted the truth of it, cotueiiuently hetd-aterp ether 
mode of religion to be abaiird and impioua. Hence the zaal of foe «on- 
verta to the Chriatian fdfo, in propagatiim ita doctrinea, and the wdour 
with which foey endeavoured to overturn aU other forma of worahip, tliat 
ardour, and not, aa commonly auppoaed, foehr religioua natem, drew upon 
them foe indignation of foe civil rawer. At len;^, aa formerly obaerved, 
chriatianity amended foe throne of the Csaara, and the Croas was exalted in 
foe oapitof.(l) But although numbera, imitating foe exunple of foe court 
(which confined ita' favoura chiefly to the followera of foe new relipon), 
crowded into foe ohurfo, many atill adhered to the ancient Tforahip. En¬ 
raged akf^ph obstinacy, the ministers of Jesus forgot so far foe nature of 
their afw jijSsaion, and the means which they ought to have employed for 
makint'|i(||tiyte8, that they armed the imperial power against fooaejun- 
happyoMlL^'j^ as they could not persuade, foey endeavoured to compel 
them . 

In foe mean time, controversies, concerning uriidea of fdfo, multiplied 
among foe Christians themselves; and the same compulsive measures, the 
same punishments, and the some threatenings, whifo had been directed 
-against infidels and idolaters, were also made use of^against heretics, or those 
sfoo differed from the established dtuiffih in m>ttera Worship or doctrine. 
Every zealous disputant endeavourMjp iaMMSt:focd*Il ma^trate in his 
cause, and several employed, in fmi'^^heettlariihn to crush or ex¬ 
tirpate their opponent8.(3} In order'fo terniMte-'titeae diaaensions, which 
«very where desolated foe Christian afoai, thnlt foeir own con¬ 
sequence, foe bishora of Rome put in ti^ in avj iWipin g 

artidaa of faith, and deciding maaily on all pot^^ntoty f teey: iWfi|-hl^ 
as the pretension waa, they so far iraikMed |n sWtiaiiiNilnyof aaniklnd, as 
to get It recognised. Perhaps a latent aemof foe'ndsearity op'niiiversal 
ft^om, or of some fixed standard in mattoifiNlnliSlgfon, mlg^haaiat foe de- 
ceit. But however that may have been, itr.k foat foe remedy waa 

worse than the disease. If wars and bloodshed heq^Efottehoommon effects 
'Of foe divarrity of opinions arising from di^ranilifo^retatioDB of.acrip- 
tuie, and of heredita^ princes sometimes embraeii|jgiM&'’opinion, aoelWimes 
another, a total extinction of knowledge andynpAiy^diiil of event a^e vir¬ 
tue, was the consequence of foe papm auptWtta#.twtt was hrid not only a 
resisting of truth, but an act of reWHbh ^hMfoe iacred authority of that | 
imening tribunal, to deny any doctrish te udAili it had given foe sanetion of 
its approbation ; and foe secular powers of which, by various wrta, foe popes 
had acquired foe absaluto direction in every country, waa initantWtex^il 
to avenge both crimes. A despotism more complete was eateUished than 
that of foe Romish dominion, and mors, debasing as we have seen, than any 
spedae of dril tyranny. 

To tlua ^uittuql despCtism had Europe been subieeted for several eentu- 
riea, before any one ventured to call in question foe. authority on which it 
was founded. Even after the mraef the leAHnhation, a-iteht to extirpate 
error by/ore* was universally allowed to bq'Wl^ipyilegd oT those who pos¬ 
sessed the knowledge of truth; and as every ^t K|Q |fit^rigtiaBB bdieved that 
was forir peculiar gift, foey ^ claimed epj ipt^iisidj as fisr. aafoey weia 
foie, tjie prerogatives whidi it was Buppoa^4|| leenvey^ The BwuuiHiatho- 
lies, as foeir system rested on the deciahmrqff an iriftilHMn fwl|>». oBvei 
doubted hut trufo was on their ride, and op^y called on foe vtupoarer to 
repallbe Imphnie and heretical inhovatore, riho had risan apag^uatlt The 
Protestq^ts, no less confident that fo rir doOtj Uiwa B wril fomflait UBoaired 
irifo eqiari zeal, foe princes of foeir party tir^b^||lmich aa (HriaunediAo dis- 
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eredU^ andJ^tber, Calvin. Cnmmer, Knox, the founderaof 

the lefemw ^urch Inthtar reapective^conntries, inflicted, as far as thev 
••PportMdty, Ae same punishments that were dencAnceS 
a^ainrt tkdir wn apples 07 the church of Rome, on such as called in ouea* 
& any^artod^ their several creeds.(I) Nor was it tiU toward thl^d^ 
of the sAventdi^h wntnir, when the liehts of philosophy had dispelled the 
mists of grejud ofc that toleration was admitted under Its present 
^to the Provinces, md then into England. Po? although, bV tte 

Pacification of Pamii, md the Recess of Augsburg, the Lutheram ind Ca- 
tholms were mutualljr aUowed the free exercise of their religion in Germany 
the foUowers of Calvin yet remained without any protection from the rigou^ 
of the laws denouncM aeaiimt heretics. And after the treaty of MuMter 
concluded fn more libe^ toes, had put the Calvinists on the same footing 
with the Lutherans, the former sanguinary laws stUI continued in forre 
against Other wets. But that treaty, which restored peace and tranquillity 
to the norte of Europe, introduced order into the empire, and ptenand the 
way for refinement, proved also the means of enlarging the smtemlii of 
men, by affording them leisure to cultivate their mind; and Oerswmy alike 
free from ci^ and ^lesinsUcal tyranny, beheld, in process oP tmse, taste 
and g^ua flounsh in a climate deemed peculiar to lettered industry and 
theological dulness, and her fame in arte and sciences os great as her renown 
in amiB. 

Evm before tMs ten of public prosperity the lamp of liberal science had 
illuminat^ GetnMoy, ^ subjecU Abe most remote from religious contro¬ 
versy. Copepiioos Imd discovered the true theory of the heavens, which 
was afterwards jpofeeted by aiir inunerttil Newton; that the sun, by far the 
greatest body^ i^ thQjwent^. of war ^^lanfetery systenij dispensinff Ijjrbt and 
heat, imd ^ion to the other planets. Mercury, Ve- 

Bsturn, vrhich move around him. And 
jmMnwd figure of the orbits, and the proportions of 

u ©*W 5 b planet moves in an ellipsis, which 

aas OM OT ita foci lit the oen^PB of the sun; that the higher planets not only 
jnove in gf^ter cir<d^ btti ftin more slowly than those that are nearer; so 
that, on a double apoita^ they are longer in performing their revolutiona. 

of investigation, which the reformation h^ 
to ^e countries that had renounce the popes*B supremacy, 
*^®dbe-amviA doo^ruma-pf the Romish church. It had reached even Italy: 
where Guueo, by the isniiitidn, or at leaat the improvement, of the teles* 
^ope, oonfirmed tbo i|^em of Copernicus. He discovered the mountains in 
we o planet atte ndant osf tbo^earth; the satellites of Jupiter; the 
phases M Venus; the spotSiJn the .mz^, and its rotation, or turning on its 
Buftred'to unveil the mysteries of the heavens 
With oi^nlty. Superstition twk alarm at seeing her empire invaded. Ga¬ 
lileo wu (^ted before the inquisition, committed to prison, and commanded 
^Itmnly to abjure his kerfsies and o&furdtltVi; in regard to which, the fol¬ 
lowing decree, an eternal disgrace to the brightest age of literature in mo* 

« i- y* pas^d in 1633: To say that tlm sun is in the centre, and- 
without local motion, is a proporition absurd ana false in sound philosophy,, 
and oven heretiial, being expreariy 6 >ntrary to the Holy Scripture; and. 
fg *0 say the placed in the centre of the universe, nor im- 

sf but tfaa^itjgfclp much as a diurnal motion, is also aprtmosition 

and absurd in philosophy, as well as erroneous in the Riith!” 
ihe infldeoce ^ .^be' lef^iuation on government dhd manners, was no lem 
cons^eiHms than om phUoo^liy. Whim the sovereigns of France and Spain 
r**® Absolute powe^ the ej^nse of their unhappy subjects, the people 
in every Frotest^ state qequirea hew privileges. Vice was depjeesM oy 
taeregttw exertions idyhiMp >^irhen the sanctuaries of the eburph were abo^ 
M|d the clergyi^dBmelves made amenable to punishment. This 
wBBneneb bxtenaed^tself even to the church of Rome. The desire of 

t 

<i) RebictMii, ubt flip.. 
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equalling the refonqeni in those talents whieh had procured them respect; 
the necessity of acquiring the knowled^ requisite for defending'their own 
tenet#, or rating the-arguments of their opponents, together witii the eniu- 
lation natural between two rival churches, engaged the popish clergy to up. 
ply themselves to the study of useful science, which they cultivate^ with 
such assiduity and success, that they gradually grew as eminent in literature 
as they were formerly remarkable for ignorance- And the same principle, 
proceeding from the same source, hath occasioned-a change no leas salutary 
in their manners. 

Various causes, which I have had occasion to enumerate in the course of 
my narration, had concurred in producing great licentiousness, and even a 
total dissoluteness of manners among the Romish ecclesiastics. Luther and 
his adherents began their attacks upon the church with such vehement in¬ 
vectives against these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and silence those 
declamationB, more decency of conduct was found necessary. And the prin¬ 
cipal reformers were so eminent, not imly for tlie purity but even austerity 
of their manners, and had acquired 'such reputation among the people on 
that account, that the popish clergy must have soon lost w credit, if they 
had not endeavoured to conform, in some measure, to the standard held up 
to them. They were beside sensible, that all their actions fell under the 
severe inspection of the Protestants, whom enmity and emulation prompted 
to observe, and to display the smallest vice or impropriety in their conduct, 
with all the cruelty of revenge and all the exultatiu-n of triumph. Hence 
they became not only cautious tb avoid such irregularities as must give 
offence, but studious to acquire the virtues Idiat might merit praise. 

Nor has the influence of the reformation been felt only by the inferior 
members of the Romish church ; it has extended to the sovereign pontiffs 
themselves. Violations of decorum, and even trespasses against moTalitv, 
which p-asscd without censure in those ages, when neither the power of tfic 
popes, nor the veneration of the people ror their character hud any bounds ; 
when there was no hostile eye to observe the errors in their conduct, nor any 
adversary jealous to inveigh against them, would now be liable to the se¬ 
verest animadversion, and excite general indignation and horror. Thu 
popes, aware of this, instead of rivalling the courts of temporal princes in 
gaiety, or surpassing them in licentiousness, have studied to assume man¬ 
ners more suitable to their ecclesiastical character; and by their humanity, 
their love of literature, tileir moderation, and even their piety, have made 
eome atonement to mankind for the crimes of their predecessors. 

The head of the church of Rome, however, not willing to rest what re¬ 
mained of his spiritual empire, merely on the virtues and talents of its secu¬ 
lar members, instituted a new monastic' order, namely that of the Jesuits ; 
who, instead of being confined to the silence anj solitude of the cloister, like 
other monks, were taught to consider themselves as formed for action ; as 
chosen soldiers who, under the command of a general, were bound to exert 
thefnselves continudly in the service of Christ, and of the pope, his vicar on 
qarth. To gtti p s nore vigour and concert to their efforts, in opposing the 
enemim of the Holy 8ee, qnd in extending its dominion, this general or head 
of the order was invested with the most de^tic authority over its mem¬ 
bers ; and that they might have full leisure for such service, they were ex¬ 
empted from all monastic observances. They were i^uired to attend to 
the transactions of the great world, to study the dispraitions of persons in 
power, and to cultivate their friendAip.(l) 

In' consequence of these primary instructions, which infused s spirit of 
intrigue into the whole fraternity, the Jesuits considered the education of 
youth as their peculiar province ; they aimed at being spiritual guides and 
confessors: they preachra frequently, in order to attract the notice of the 
people ; and they set out as missionaries, with a view to convert uidielieving 
nations. The novelty of the institution, as well fV the singularity of its ob¬ 
jects, procured tlie socidty many admirers and patrons.. The generals and 

(!) Cample Hemlu, pnr M. de Jlonclar. D’Alenibhrt, tur le Detbruct, dst Jesuilcp 
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other officers hod the address to avail themselves of every circomstanoe in 
its favttr; and, in a short time, the number, as well as the ioBueace of its 
memben, was very considerable. Both increased wonderAilly; an# More 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, only sixty years after the insti¬ 
tution of the order, the Jesuits had obtuned the chim direction of the edu¬ 
cation of jouth in every Catholic country in Europe. They had b^me the 
confessors of most of its monarchs ; a function of no small importance in any 
reign, but under a weak prince, superior even to that of minister. They 
were the spiritual guides of almost every person eminent for rank or power, 
and they possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest with the 
papal court, as the most zealous and able assertors of its dominion. 

The advantages which an active and enterprising body of priests might 
derive from these oircumstances, are obvious. As they formed the minds of 
men in youth, they retained an ascendant over them in their more advanced 
years. They possessed, at different periods, the direction of the most con¬ 
siderable courts in Europe; they mingled in all public affairs, and took part 
in every intrigue and revolution. Together with the power, the wealth of 
the order increased. The Jesuits acquired ample possessions in every popish 
kingdom ; and under pretext of promoting the success of their missionaries, 
they obtained a special licence from the court of Rome to trade with the 
nations w'hich they laboured to convert.(l) In consequence of this permis¬ 
sion, they engaged in an extensive and lucrative commerce, both in the East 
and West Indies, and they opened warehouses in different parts of Europe, 
where they vendtid their commodities. sNot satisfied with trade alone, they 
imitated the example of other commercial societies, and aimed at obtaining 
settlements. They accordingly acquired possession of a large and fertile 
province of South America, well known by the name of Paraguay, and 
reigned as sovereigns over three or four hundred thousand subjects. 

Unhappily fur mankind, the vast influence which the Jesuits acquired by 
all these different means, was often exerted for the most pernicious purposes. 
Every Jesuit was taught to regard the interest of the order as his principal 
object, to which all other considerations were to be sacrificed; and as it was 
fur the honour and advantage of the society, tiiat its members should pos¬ 
sess an ascendant over persons of rank and power, the Jesuits, in order to 
acquire and preserve such ascendant, were M to propagate a system of re¬ 
laxed and pliant morality, which accommodating itself to the passions of 
men, justifies their vices, tolerates their imperlMions, and authorize al¬ 
most every action that the most audacious or crafty politician could wish to 
commit.(S) 

In like manner, as the prosperity of the order was intimately connected 
with the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, influenced by the 
siimo principle of attachment to the inieresU of their soeiefy, which may serve 
as a key to the genius of their policy, have been the most zealous patrons of 
those doctrines which tend to exalt ecclesiastical power on the_ ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdiction as 
extensive and absolute as was claimed by the most prMn^tuous ponti^ 
during the dark ages: they have contended forthe entin independence of 
eccletiastios on the dvil magistrate; and they nave published such tenets, 
concerning the duty of opposing princes who were enemies to the Catholio' 
faith, as countenance the most atrocious crimes, and tend to dissolve all the 
ties which connect4ubjects with their ruler8.(3) , • 

As the order derived both reputation and authority, from the zeal with 
which it stood forth in defence of the Romish church, against the attacks of 
the champions of tte reformation, its members, proud of th|s dlstinctjon, 
have considered it as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, and to 
check the prc^eas of the Protestants. They have made use of every art, 
and employed ev^y weqpbn against the reformed religion: they have set 
themselves in oppositiqjf, to every gentle and tolerating measure in its fa- 
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This prince was a 


Tour; and they have inoeessnUy stirred ^ afpiinst Its fidlowets all the rasn 
of eocle^astinu and civil peraeontion. But &e Jesuits have at leiuth fdt 
the lash of that persecution, which they stimulated with sndi unfc^iw H- 
Kour ; as we sfasdl afterward him occaslod to see, with a severitywhich 
humanity must lament, notwithatandins their intolerant spirit. 

0«>«f TIT wwrHc a.1- W _ta... .t. J Ya 

In 

HolySeej 

under the and religious tyranny of Henry VIII. 
lover of letters, which he oiiltivated himself and no leas fond oi^ the society 
of women than his friend and rival Francis J. but his controversies with the 
court of Rome, ond the sanguinary measures which he pursued in bis domes¬ 
tic policy, threw a dond over the manners and the studies of the nation, 
which the barbarities of his daughter Mary rendered yet darker, and which 
was not disced till the middle of the reign of Rlizabeth. Then the muse, 
always the first in the train of Uterature, encouraged by the change in the 
manners, which became more gay, gallant, and stately, ventured once more 
to expand her wings; and Chaucer found a successor worthy of himself, in 
the celebrated Spenser. 

The principal work of this poet is named the Fiiiiry Queen. It is of the 
heroic kind, and was intendra as a compliment to queen Elizabeth and 
her Courtiers. But instead of emplu^ng historical, or traditional charac¬ 
ters, for that purpose, like Virgil, the msot refined flatterer, if not the 
finest poet of antiquity, Spenser makes usu of allegorical personages; a 
diolee which hM contrilmted to consign to neglect one of the most truly 
poetical compositions that genius ever prodoced, and whidi, notwithstau^ 
ing the want of unity in the fable, and of probability in the incidents, 
would otherwise have continued to commaral attention. For the descrip¬ 
tions in the FVriry Queen are generally bold and striking, or soft and cap& 
vating; the shadowy figures are strongly dehnented; the language is ner¬ 
vous and elegant, muA somewhat obscure, through an ^ectation of anti- 
(mated phrases; i|i|r we versification is harmonious and flowing. But the 
thin all^ry is esaryswhere seen through; the images are fraquently coarse; 
and the extravBgiitr.mannerB of chivalry, which the author has faithfully 
copied, conspired to render hia romantic fictisns little interesting to the 
dassioal reader, whatever pleasure they may alrard the antiquary; while an 
absurd compound of Heathen and Christian mythology complete the dis- 
gurt of the critic. He throws aside the poem with indignation, eonmdered 
in its whole extent, after making every ^owance for its not being finished, 
as a performance truly Hotbic ; but. be admires plirticulai passages: he 
adores the bewitching fancy of Spenser, but laments his want of taste, and 
loathe his too-often filthy and ill-wrought all^^ries. 

Shakspeare, the oflier luminary of the virgin-reign, and the Father of 
our Drama, was more happy in his line of composition. Though unacquainted, 
as is_ generally, believed, with the dramatic laws, or with any modd wmthy 
of his imitation, he has, by a bold delineation of general nature, and by 
adopting the solemn raythuogy of the Nortli, witches, fairies, and ghosts, 
been able to eflect the hummi mind more strongly than any other poet. By 
studying only the heart of man, his tragic scenes come directly to uie heart ; 
and by copying manners, undisguised by fashion, his cumie humour is for 
ever new. Let us not however conclude that the Three Hnities, time, place, 
and action or plot, dilated by reason and Aristotle, are unnecesaaiy to the 
perfi^ion of a dramatii^oem, because Shakspeare, by the mere auperiority 
of his genius, has been able to please, both in the doset and on the stage, 
without observing them. 

Theabical r^resentation is perfect in propmrtion as it is uutural; and that 
the obse^anoe of the Unities ixintributes to'rendw it so, will disputed by 
no orttto Tdio underatsads the principles on wAiitb they we founded. A 
dramatic performance, in which the'Unities are dbwved, must therefore*be 
best calci^ted for repreeentalion ; and consequently for obtdning its end, 
if otherwise well constructed, by provoking mirth cr awakening sorrow. 
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£rea Shiikape««’B loenes would Iiave acquired double force/ bad they pro¬ 
ceeded in an unbroken suocearion, from the owning to the dose of every 
aiit. 'ilten indeed the stwue may be shifted to diitanee coneiateii^' ^Ath pro¬ 
bability, and any portion’of time elapse, not destructive of the unity of 

the fame, without impairing the enect of the representation, or disturbing 
the dream of reality; for as the modem drama is interrupted four times, 
which seem necessary for the relief of the mind, there can be no reason for 
confining the scene to the same spot during the whole piece, or the time 
exactly to that of the representation, as in the Grecian theatre, where the 
actors, or at least the chorus, never left the stage. 

The reign of James I. was distinguished by the labours of many eminent 
authors, both in prose and verse, but mostly in a bad taste. That propen¬ 
sity to false wit and superfluous ornament, which we have so frequently oc¬ 
casion to regret in the writing of Sfaakespeve, and whioh seems as insepa¬ 
rably connected with the revival, as simplicity is with the origin of letters, 
infected the whole nation. The ~pnn was common in the pulpit, and the 
quibble was propamted from the throne. Hooker’s Sceletuutical Polity, 
however, Camden's AnnaU of Queen Elixabeth, Raleigh's History of tho 
World, and the translation of the Bible now in use, are striking proofs of the 
improvement of our langua^, and of the process of Engli^ prqse. 

Fairfax's translation of 'Tasso, and some of the tragic scenes of Fletcher 
excepted, the style of none of the podts of this reign can be mentioned with 
entire approbation. Jonson, though bom with a vein of genuine huniour, 
perfectly aomainted with the ancient alassics, and possessed of sufficient 
taste to relish their beauties, is a rude mechanic^ writer. And the poems 
of Drayton, who was endow^ with a fertile genfes, with great facility of 
expression, and a happy descriptive talent, are thickly bespangled with all 
the splendid faults in composition. 

As an example of Drayton’s best manner, which is little known, 1 shall 
give an extract from the sixth book of his Barons' Wars. 

" Now waxing late, and after all these tbfaqjpa 
“ Vnto'her chamber is the ^ueen withdra^iyp J, 

“ To whom a choice-musician plays and ’si<>g%. 

“ Rmioaing her npon a state of lawn, 

“ in ni^t-attire divinely glittering, 

^ As the approaching of the cheerful dawn; 

» Laming upon the breast of Mortimer, 

“ IFhose voice more *b«n the music pleas’d her ear. 


“ Where her fair breasts at liberty are let, 

" Where vtolet-veins in cwdous branches flow ; 

" Where Venus’ swans and milky doves pK set 
" Up<m the swelling mounts of driven saow ;(S) 

'‘IVhere Love, whilst he to sport himself doth get, 

" Hath lest his course, nor finds which way to go, 

- Inelo^ in this labyrinth about, 

" Where let him wander still, yet sfi’er get out. 

<l) InbsUa of FiaoM. widoseof Edward II. of EugUnd. 

(® Paihsvt tbs iMOious traoen of Poetical Imitattoa may dwcover a reaemblanca 
betoMii.thdso ghn^Tsrset and two lines in Mr. Hayler • justly admired soanet. in 
tiserrhempht^Teoiperi ' 

“A bosom, where the ifae messif riw vein 
•• Sheds a soft lustre through the tudit siuno. 

And it will not nouirs stienMConio ores to discover whence Mr. the idto 

the Ansit iiasee in bis osisbratsd historic ode, after readiug ihe iolluwtug imes of 
Drayton. , 

e •• BsrUeo. wtmss fair seat bath been famous long, 

*■ Let tbyHHr tmlUings sJkrie* a ifnuffy soKHtl, 

•• And. to the air couipWn thy grievous wioDf:, , 

" Keepbsf tbsArurr ofking Edward s svW. _ 
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“ Her loose gold hair, O ^Id thou art too bass 1 
" Were it not sin to name those silk threads hur, 

" Declining as to kiss her fairer face ? 

“ But no word’s fair enough for thing so Aiir. 

" O what high wond’rous epithet can grace 
“ Or give due praises to a thing so rare ? 

“ But where the pen fails, pencil cannot shew it, 

“ Nor can’t be known, unless the mind do know it. 

“ She lays those on his manly chelk, 

" The «)d3 pure treptret, and the dartt of love / 

“ Which with a loae/t mi^ht make a tiger meek, 

“ Or the main Atlas from his place remove; 

“ So soft, so feeling, delicate, and sleek, 

" As Nature wore the liUea for a glove! 

“ As might beget life where was never none, 

" And put a tpirit into the ftintieet etone /"(I) 

Daniel, the poetical rival of Drayton, affects to write with more purity; 
yet he is by no means free from the'bad taste of his age, as will appear by a 
single stanza of his Civil War, a poem seemingly written in emulation of the 
^rotu' Ware, 


“ O War! begot in prtde and luxury, 

“ The child of^Malice and revengeful Hate; 

“ Thou immoue-good, and good-impiety, 

“ Thou art the vovL-reJiner of a elate! 

“ Unjuet-just scourge of men’s iniquity; 

“ Sharp eaeer of coiTuptions desperate I 
“ Is there no means, but that aiin-eick land 
“ Minlt be let blood by such a boisterous band f" 

During the tranquil part of the reign of Charles J. good taste began to 
gain ground, diaries himself was an ^leellent judge of literature, a chaste 
writer, and a patron of the liberal arts. Vandyke was caressed at court, and 
Inigo Jones was encouraged to plan those public edifices, which do so much 
honour to bis memory; while Lawes, and other eminent composers, in the 
service of the king, set to manly music some of the finest English verses. 
But that spirit of faction and fanaticism, which subve^d ^ law andorier, 
and terminated in the ruin of the church and monarchy, obstructed the jno- 
gress of letters, and prevented the arts from attaining the height to vn^ 
they seemed fast hastening, or the manners from receiving ,£e degide'of 
poluh, which they must soon have acquired, in the biilliaat<essembuei^d 
public festivals ot two persons of such elegant accomplishments as the kkig 
and queen. ^ ' 

Of the Independents, and other bold fanatics, who rose on the riiins iff the 
church, and flourished undqr the Commonwealth, I have formerly h^ occa¬ 
sion to speak, in tracing the progress of Cromw^’s ambition.. But one 
visiomury sect, by reason .of its detachment from civil and militw affairs, 
kas Wtherto escaped my notice; namely, the ffiigular but respectable body 
of Quakers.^ The founder of this frmous sect was nneOeotge Fox, born 
at Drayton m Eancashire, in leS4, the son of a weaver, and bred a shoe- 
m^er. Being naturally of a melwidio^ disposition, and having early ac¬ 
quired an enthusiastic turn of mind, he abandoned hie mechanical profession, 
and broke off all cOndexion with his friends and fanuly, about the year 1647, 
yhenqgery ignorant fanatic imagmed he could invoit a new system cf reli¬ 
gion or government; and delivering himself whdly up to spiritual cbntem- 


(1) Who can rrod tbeie animated itanzaa, and net be filled wbb indignation at the ar- 

not disdaiii even to •command uSrv onU- 
nary poet, one Michael Dimyton! ” Pref. to bis edit, of Khakspeare. - 
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nlatiolKj be wandered through the country clothed in r leathern doublet, 
avoiding all attar^menta, aid frequently passed whole days and nights in 
woods and gloomy^i^na, without any other compenion but his Bible . At 
length helievinff^lHitf filled with the same divine inspiration, or imearrf 
which the writers of that sacred book, he considered all 

external helps as unnecessary, and thought only of illuminating the breasts 
of others, by awakening that hidden ej>arh of the Divinity, which, according 
to the doctrine of Ae Mystics, dwells in the hearts of all men. 

Proselytes were easily gained in those days of general fiinaticism, to a 
doctrine so flattering to hninan pride. Fox accordingly soon found himself 
surrounded by a number of disci^es of both sexes ; who, all conceiving them, 
selves actuated by a divine impulse, ran like Bac^anals through the towns 
and villages, dedaiming against every fixed form trf worship, and affronting 
the clergy in the very exercise of their religious functions. Even the women, 
forgetti^ the delicacy and decency befitting their character, bore a part in 
these disorders ; and one female convert, more shameless than her sisters, 
went etarh naked into Whitehall chapel, during the public service, when 
Cromwell was present, being moved by the spirit, she said, to appear at a 
tigu to thepeople.{\') 

But of all these new fanatics, who were sometimes thrown into prisons, 
sometimes into mad-houses, the most extravagant was James Naylor, a man 
of talents, who had been an officer in the parliamentary army, and was 
one of the first encouragers of George Fox. Elated with the success of his 
eloquence, in which he excelled all 1^ breMiren, and flattered with a resem¬ 
blance between his own features and the common pictures of Jesus Christ, 
he fancied himself transformed into the Saviour of the World. He accord¬ 
ingly assumed the character of the Messiah, and was blasphemously styled 
by his followers, the Prince of Peace, the only begotten Son of God, the fairest 
amoao tea tioBMJMl/(a)—Conformable to that character, be pretended to 
heal the sick, and to raise the dead. He was ministered unto by women; and, 
in the pride of his heart, he triumphantly entered Bristol on horseback, at¬ 
tended by a crowd of his admirers of both sexes, who, along witisshrubs ^d 
flowers, spread their garments before him, exclai m i n g with a loud voice, 
" HoBanns to the Highrat 1 holy# holy# holy. Lord God of Sabbaoth. (3) 
For this impious procession he iras committed to prUon by tiie magistrates, 
and afterward sent to London# where he was severely pushed by the par¬ 
liament# end by that means restored to the riffht use of his underatandi^. 
But wfaitt, in tibia romantic instance of fanatical extravagance, chieily merits 
Attention is# That the heads of the great council of tiie nation spent between 
ten and twelve days in deliberating, whether they should consider Naylor as 
an impostor, as a maniac, as a man divinely inspu^ !(4?) , ,. - 

Feat Jiis disenilM# while under the influence of ^at enthuntetic *ary# 
whidi# beside otimt in^jgularities, prompted them# on every occasion, to de- 
hvei^eir Bupporad inswations, witibout regard to time, place# or o^cum- 
stances# were often so copiously filled with the spirit# that, like the pnestew 
of the-Delphic their whole frame was violently shaken, in wunng it out; 
a circumraince which contributed to confirm the belief of ^hew b^ng w- 
tuated by a divine impuise, and procured them tfie name of vlusser## ny 
which therm still known, Bi^ these wUd transports soon subsided, mid 
the Quakm became# as at present# a decent and orderly set of men# oisto- 
guished only by the mvil'and religious peculiariUes wh^ c^tinue to ch^ 
*‘®cterise the sect. Those peculiarities are of sufficient impoitoce to 
our notice in txacixi^ the progress of society# and delineating the history of 
the human mind. 
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" wiuhm tchuk Utt tonctelfd m Ik* minift qf (and ia supj^d U 

« itiaze in tbe baaast of e\ery Quaker,) wiH feol u divine glow, bekuld an ef 
" fusSin of %ht, and hear a celeatial vidoe, pcooeeding from the inmoat re 
“ ceaaea of their eouls! leading them to aU truth, and asauxing them of theij 
“ union with the Supreme Being."(l) eonaeerated in their own unagi 

nation, the membera of tbia aect reject the use of pnrqrq, hymna, and thi 
varhnu outward forma of devotion, by which the punlic worahlp^ of othei 
-CbriatianB ia diatingui^ed. They neither obaer ve feaUvala, utepal^ ritei 
and ceremoniea, nor Buffer rdigion to be fettered with pa^ive inatitutioua 
contemptuoualy alighting even baptiam and the Lord*a eupper, by all othei 
aeota believed to bo intwwoven with the very vitala of Chnatiamty. Thej 
aaaemble, however, onoe a week, on the uauai day aet Mart for the celebra¬ 
tion of ^vine worahip ; but without any prieat, or public teacher. All the 
membera of the community, male and lemale, have an equal right to apcali 
in their Meetinga; ” Who," aay they, “ will preaume to exclude from thi 
'* liberty of exhorting the brelbren, any person in whom Christ dwells, aiu 
*/ by whom he apeaka?" And the siiltr* have often been found more abun¬ 
dantly filled with the spirit, and to distil it more copiously ; though, on some 
occoaiona, both sexes have been ao lost in self-contemplation, or destitute oi 
internal ardour, Aat not a single efoision has been made. - All have remained 
silent, or expressed tbeix meaning only in ctobbs, sighs, and sorrowful Iwks. 
On other occasions, many have warmly spwen at once, as if under the infiu- 
ence of an holy fury. 

The same spuituu pride, and brotherly sense s){ equality, which dictated 
the reiigioua aystem of tbe Quakers, also govern tkeir conduct in r^atd tu 
civil a&rs. Disdaining to appear nneoveaed in the presence of any human 
being, or to express adulation or reverence by any word or motion, they set 
at naught aH the forms of civility, invented By polished nations, and all the 
servile protestations demanded by newrp^ grandeur, which can have no 
place among the truly illuminated. In Uke- manner they refuse to confirm 
their legal testimony with an oath ; e aolepinity which uey conuder as an 
insult on the integrity ef that Spirit of Tmth, with whid^ th^ believe tliem- 
advea animated. A simple niftice ia all their homage, and * pniin ufui mativa 
their atrongest asseveration. 

but two of the most striking peculiari^W ef the ^iiakere yet remain to 
be noticed. In consequence m their fundewhiid Ffinpip^a which to a 
toted detachment from the senses, to a debMlatjpa of yanities, and 

of every object th^ can divert the mind frW internal eMa^]dat 4 Qn, they 
Btudiouuy avoid all the gMniture of dress, even to an unneceaaary button or 
loop; all the pomp .of equipage, and all the luxuries ef the fable. No female 
ornament, among tbia Mures the eye, no fadiian or varied colour of 
attire :-rno female accomidiahment, ne music, 'no dan<dng incites to eenau- 
ahty 1—though now no loMer eo austere aa formerly i whM beenty in its 
rudest state was conaideredaa too attractive, and the plaasure that nature 
has wisely connected with the prop^tion qf the apetuea, the chaste endear- 
menta of conjugal love were rc^ardM with a degree qf ^xvor! «, 

The crowning civil peculiarity of the, Quakers ia tiaelr pecifie principje. 
Unambitioua of domini^ and ahodeed af ^a.palaniitief m and the dk- 
aatera of hostile opposition, they carry ^e flil^ 9^1 uf tbo #HPel to the 
dangerous extreme of Mrsonal iton*reifftanre; p^mitting the 

emiter of one cheek to induct a blo.w on the bther, apd tam«f ,|Qdding te the 
demands of rutacious violence aU.that it cap craye! ^ow-^erMt in this 
respect, from the Millenariana, and Q^er sanguina^ seetsfl^ Vho' so Tbog 
deluged England with blood !(8) ' 

« 

0) Barclay's Apolonq Ac. 

' (ft) Bten after tfae restoration of Charlet II. a smaH^Midr of tUa MiyenaiiaM na^ * 
desperate effort to disturb tbe governiueot. Rusbiug forth completely armed, under s 
daring fanatic named Venner, who had often conspired agaiDit CromweUs.aBOei^Uini*’ 
iofe ** No king bat Cheist they triumphantly uanioed the streets lipikdou 
some boars; knd nefore they could he fully mastereo, tbftf fovigbt not only 'With 
rage but conceit^ mapy Uves were lost. Bnrn^, JIUL Ouni jjlmcsi b^k ii. ' 
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DuHftg thoie timtes of faction and fanaticism, however, appeared manv 
men of vast abiiitiea. Then the force and the eompaea of our languajm were 
fully tried in the public papers of the king and parliament, and m tM bold 
eloquence of the speeches of the two parties. Then was roused, in politimd 
and theoli^cal controversy, the vigorous genius of John Milton, whidi 
afterward broke forth, with so much lustre in the poem of Paradue Lott, 
unquestionably the greatest effort of human imagination. No poet, ancient 
or modern, is so sublime in his conceptions as Milton; and few have ever 
equalled hm in boldness of description or strength of expression. Yet let 
ns not, in blind idolatry, allow him the honour, which he seems to arrogate 
to himself, and which has seldom been denied him, of being the inventm of 
our blank verse. In the tragedies of Shakspeare are several passages as 
harmonious as any in the Paradise Lost, and os elegantly correct: though 
it must be admitted, that Milton invented that variety of pauses, whi^ 
renders English blank verse peculiarly proper for the heroic fable; where 
rhyme, how well soever constructed, is apt to doy the ear by its monotony, 
and weaken the vigour of the versification, by the necessity of findii^ final 
words of similar sounds. 

The truth of this remark is fully exemplified in the Davideit of Cowley; 
a work by no means destitute of merit, in other respects. In favour of the 
smaller poems of this author, which were long much admired for thmr for- 
fetched metaphysieal conceits, little can be said ; unless that they are occa¬ 
sionally distinguished by_ that vigour of thought and expression peculiar to 
the troubled times in which he wrote, tbdhc that immediately preceded and 
followed the death of Charles I. He thus begins an Ode to liMrty: 

" Fkeedom with Virtue takes her seat: 

" Her proper place, her only scene, 

“ Is in the golden mean. 

“ She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Oreat: 

The wings of Hote Necessity has dipt. 

And they're in Fortune's Bridewell whipt 
" 'To the laborious task of bread; 

" Thett are by vndous tnants captive led. 

" Now wild Ambition, with imperious force. 

Rides, rdns, and spurs them, likb th' unruly horse ; 

■■‘f AjgA serv^ Ai^rice yokes them now, 

‘^’tJKe toilsome oxen, to the plow : 

" And sometimes Lust, like the mitguiding li^ht, 

“ Draws them through all the labyrinths of night." 

But although the Engtish tongue, during the dvil wars, bad acquired all 
the strength of whidi it is capable, it stUl wanted much of that delicacy 
which characterizes the language of a polished people, and which it has now 
SI) fully attained. Waller, whose taste had been formed under the first 
Charlel, and who wrote during the brightest days of the second, is one of the 
chief refiners of ■oiir rersificatixm, as well as language. Of this refinement 
the followtiig eluant lines, compared with those m any of our preceding 
poets, will furnish suffident proof. They contain a wish ot being transported 
to the Bermudas, or Summer itUrndt. 

how I long my careless limbs to lay 
"vlffder tiie pluntain's sltqde! and all toe d^ 

" With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 

" invoke the Muses, and improve my vein. 

“ No passion there in my free breast shall move, 

" None hut tlm sweetest, best of passioiis, love! 

“ There whUe I sing, if gentle Love be by, 

" 'That tttneh «i>y lute, and winds the strings so high, 

With the sweet sound of Saccbariisa's naiise * 

m mskn^elistciilim aavsiroa 'ffrow tame." 
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Waller was foUswed ia his poetical walk br Drydea, who united sweetness 
with energy, and carried English rhyme in ali its varieties to a veiy high de¬ 
gree of perfection ; while Lee, whose dramatic talentiitw great, introduced 
into blank verse that solemn pomp of sound, which wcsi long much affected 
by our modern tragic poets; and the pathetic Otway (in rensrd to whom 
Lee seems to stand in the same relation as Sophocles does to Eurijddes, or 
Corneille to Racine) brought tragedy down to the level of domestic life, and 
exemplified that simplicitv of versincation and expression which is so well 
suited to the language of the tender passions. But Otway, in other respects, 
is by no means so chaste a writer; nor was the reign of Charles II. though 
crowded with so many men of genius, the ora either of good taste or elegant 
manners in England. 

_ Charles himtw was a man of a social temper, of an easy address, and a 
lively and animated conversation. His courtiers partook much of the cha¬ 
racter of their prince: they were chiefly men of the world, and many of 
them distinguished by their wit, gallantry, and spirit. But having ^ expe¬ 
rienced the insolence of pious tyranny, or been exposed to the neglect of 
poverty, they had imbibed, under the pressure of adversity, ^e most liber¬ 
tine opinions both in regard to religion and morals. And in greedily enjoy¬ 
ing their good fortune inter the Restoration ; in retaliating selfishness, and 
contrasting the language and the manners of hypocrisy, they shamefully 
violated the laws of decency and decorum. Elated at the return of their sove¬ 
reign, the whole royal party dissolved in thoughtless jollity; and even many 
of the republicans, but especially idie younger sort and the women, were glad 
to be released from the gloomy austerity of the commonwealth. A general 
relaxation of manners took place. Pleasure became the universal olqect, 
and love the prevailing taste. But that love was rather an appetite than a 
passion; and though the ladies sacrificed freely to it, they were never able 
to inspire their paramours either with sentiment or d^eacy. 

The same want of delicacy is observable in the literary productions of this 
reign. Even those intended for. the stage,, with very lew exceptions, are 
shodiingly licentious and indecent, as well as disfigured by extravagance and 
folly. Nor were the painters more chaste than the poets. |<ymphs bathing, 
or voluptuously reposing on the verdant sod, were the comuttm objects of the 
pencil. Even the femue portraits of sir Pet^ Lely^,naked and languishing, 
are more calculated to provoke loose desire,^hBn to impressiJiie mind with 
any idea of the respectable qualities of the ladies they wm^hstepded to re¬ 
present. It may therefore bo seriously raestioned, wbtaAerH&e^ dissolute, 
though comparatively polished manners of this once retired Augustan age, 
were not more hurtful to literature and the liberal arts in England, Aan the 
cant and fanaticism of the preceding period. 

A better taste in literature, hoVever, began to discover itself in the latter 
productions of Dryden; the greater part of whose Fables, Abtaiom md 
Ahithophei, Alexander’s, Feast, and several other pieces, written toward the 
close ot the seventeenth century, are justly considered, notwidistanding some 
negligencies, as the most masterly poetical compositions in our language. 
The same good taste extended itsw to a sister art. Purcell, the celebrated 
author of tbe Orjtheu* ifrilanmcut, set the principal lyric, and the airs in 
two of the dramatic pieces of Dryden, to music worthy of the poetry. 

Dryden, during his latter years, also greatly excelled in prose; to which 
be gave an ease and energy, not to be found united in Clarendon or Temple, 
the two most celebrated prose writers of that age. Olarm^on’s words are 
well chosen uid happily arranged; but his spirit, and evenwM sense, is fre¬ 
quently lost in the bewildering length of his periods. TbejEle of Temple, 
though ^y and flowing, wants force. The sermons, or CHasHan orations 
of archbishop TiUotson, have great merit,' both in regard to srjfle and matter. 
Dryden considered TiUotson as his master in prose-composition. 

The scienies made greater progress in En^and, during the course the 
seventeenth century, man polite fiterature. Early in tbe reign of Barnes I. 
nr Francis Bacon, who is justly considered, on account of the extent find va¬ 
riety of his talents, as one of the most extraordinary men that any nation 
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ever Tirodaoed, 1i>Eoke through the sdiolastic obBCurity of the age, like the 
Bun from beneath a cloud, and shelved mankind the necessity of winking for 
themselres, in ordeit to become truly learned. He began with taking a view 
of the variouB objects of human knowledge; he divided these objects into 
classes; he examined what was already known, in regard to each of them ; 
and he drew up an immense catalogue of what yet remained to be discovert. 
He went even farther: be shewed the necessity of experimental physics, 
and of reasoning experimentally on moral subjects. If he did not greatly 
enlarge the bounds of any particular science himself, he was no less usefully 
employed in breaking the fetters of faise philosophy, and conducting the 
lovers of truth to the proper method of cultivating the whole circle m the 
sciences. 

That liberal spirit of inquiry which Bacon had awakened, soon communi¬ 
cated itself to his countrymen. Harvey, by reasoning alone, without any 
niLxture of accident, discovered the cireuuttion of the blood; and he had also 
the happiness of establishing this capital discovery, during the reign of 
Charles 1. on the most solid and convincing proofe. Posterity has added 
little to the arguments suggested by bis industry and ingenuity. 

Soon after the Restoration, the Hoyal Society was found^; and its mem¬ 
bers, in a few years, made many important discoveries in mathematics and 
natural philosophy, in which Wilkins, Wallace, and B(»le had a great ^are. 
Nor were the other branches of science neglected. Hobbes, already distin¬ 
guished by his writings, continued to untold the principles of policy and 
morals with a bold but impious freedom. He represents man as naturally 
cruel, unsocial, and unjust. His system, which was highly admired during 
the reign of Charles 11. as it favours both tyranny and licentiousness, is now 
deservedly consigned to oblivion ; but his language and his manner of rea¬ 
soning are still held in estimation. 

Shaftesbury, naturally of a benevolent temper, shocked with the debasing 
principles of Hobbes, and captivated with the generous visions of Plato, 
brought to light an enchanting system of morals, which every friend to hu¬ 
manity would wish to be true. And what is no small matter toward its con¬ 
firmation, if it ^as not always obtained the approbation of the uriee, it has 
seldom IsiRad 4b! Conciliate .the assent of the good; who are generally willing 
to beUav«, tb^ the,Djvinity has implanted in the human breast a sense of 
right shdi««^^ydndependentt!of religion or custom ; and that virtue is na¬ 
turally the heart of man as beauty to his eye. 

Whil«;St|mittgtry was conceiving that amiable theory of ethics, according 
to which ^&Mii<y ud good are united in the natural as well as in the mord 
world. Which embroiders with brighter colours the robe of spring, and gives 
music to the autumnal blast; which reconciles man to the greatest calamities, 
from a conviction that all is ordered for the best, at the same time that it 
makes him enjoy witli more sincere satisfaction the gifts of fortune, and the 
pleasures of society, Newton, leaving behind all former astronomers, sur¬ 
veyed more fully, and estalilished by demonstration that hai-moniout sys¬ 
tem of the universe, which had been discovered by Copernicus; and Locke, 
no less wonderful in his walk, untwisted the chain of human ideas, and opened 
a vista into the mysterious regions of the mind. * 

The philosophy of Newton, all founded on experiment and demonstration, 
can never be sufficiently admired; and it particularly merits the attiention 
of every gentleman, as an inacquaintance with the principle of yravitation, 
or with the,4k|tttcy,^f light and colours, would be sufficient to stamp an inde¬ 
lible mark ^M^orance on the moat respectable character. But the disco¬ 
very of Lodllfmnugh now familiar. That all pur idexs are acquired by sen~ 
cation anSHSpction, and consequently, that we hroupht none into tlu world 
with ur,.hBawad. a more serious influence upon the opinions of manki^. It 
has not only rendered our reasonings concerning the operations of the Human 
understanding more distinct; it has also induced us to reason concerning the 
naturaof the mind itself, «md its various powers and properties. In a worf, 
it hu served to introduce m universal system ot scepticism, which has, 
shaken every primfiple of religion and morals. 
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But the M®Wlo«)phy which ha* pnwhdjr edied lei the diWi.. 

OTigin of Chmmiitr, and even the hinge on wWeh it regie, the immortaSr 
of the iml; that pbtloaophy which has endeavoared to eat off A-om man the 
hope of heaven, has hap^y eonWfcttted -to render hie earthly dwelling a, 
eonffbruhh) as possibia it has tamed its researches, with an inquldtive eye, 
toward erery object that can he made aobservient to the ease, pleasure, or 
oonrenieDeTofMa Commerce and manu/actures, government add pohcg, 
have equaJfy excited its attention. The arts, both use^ uid ornamental! 
have^ve^ where hem disseminated over Europe, in cooadaueoce of this new 
manner of.philosophising; and have ail, unless we should perhaps except 
scuiptuM, been carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any former 
^liod in the historp of the human race. Even here, however, an evil is 
oiacemed .‘—and where may not evils, either real or inuiginary, be found? 
Commerce and the arts are supposed to have introduced luxury and effemi¬ 
nacy. But a certmn degree of luxury is necessary to give activity to a 
state ; and philosophers have not yet ascertained where true refinement ends, 
and effeminacy or vicious luxury o^ne. 


LETTER XX. 

A General View of the Affaire of Europe, from the Peace of Rymick to the 
Grand AlUauce, in 1701, 


As we approach toward our own times, the materials of history grow daily 
more abundant; and consequently a nicer selection becomes necessary, iii 
order to preserve the memory from fatigue. 1 shall, therefore, endeavour to 
throw into shade all unproductive negotiations and intrigues, as well as uii- 
events, and to comprehend under one view the general transactions 
of Europe, durinjj; the ensuing busy period. Happily the negotiations in re¬ 
gard to the Spanish succession, and the war in which so many of the great 
powers of the South and West afterward engaged, to prevent.the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain nder a pimce of the house of Bourlton, 
me hmhly favourable to this design. In like manner, the affairs of the 
North aM the East are simplified, by the long and bloody contest between 
Chwlra All. and Peter the Great; so that I hope to be able to bring for- 
wMu, without confusion, the whole at once to the eye. 

The first object, after the peace of Ryswick, which engaged the general 
mention of Europe, was the settlement of the Spanish succession. The de- 
cunmg health of Charles II. a prince who had long been in a huiguiabing 
condition, and whose death was daily expected, gave new wirit to the in¬ 
trigues of the competitors for his crown. These competitors were Lewis XIV. 
tM emperor Leopold, and the elector of Bavaria. Lewif and the emperor 
consanguinity to Charies, both being granSaons 
m nuhp III. The Dauphin, and the emperor's eldest son Joseph, king of 
g. double daim, their moRieri being two daughters 
w Fhnip IV. The right of olrtfa was in the house of Bourbon, the king and 
Dauphin being bdth deMmded from the eldest daughters of Spain ; 
but thi Impe^ family a««rted. In support of their d*n, beside the so- 
md ratified renuadattons of Lewis XIII. and XIV. of dl title to the 
Sponiah succrasion, the blood of Maximilian, the common patent of both 
branches of the house oP Austria—the right of nmle teprescBtatioa. The 
elector of mvana ddmed, as the husband of an ardiduraeas, the only sur¬ 
viving child the emperor Leopold,* by the infanta Margaret, second 
nau^CT of KUip IV. who had dedared nga descendants the heifii of his 
cniWn, m preference to tiHM of his eldest daughter, Maria ThweSa^W that 
toOjStt of the elector, in defeult of issue by Cjiaries 11. was entitled to th® 
w^ Sj^ish succession, unless the testament of Philip IV. and the lenun- 
dtttion -of Maria Theresa, on her marriage with the French monarch, were 
set aside. 
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dMtly diqx.,^ to «lo»t «,y toZiCfw fStt' “ffi- 

waa IS so oondition to beds a new war yfi “f power, 

’'“lew* of liba^the Rng ^’ parSment^!!^*^®’ P“%» to* 

&‘A2;“ “■ fcist 

war, wag no legs peaceably diaoMed ■ and ilJ better provided for 

with the emperor L ineffectual^hi. eWempt to treat 

a partition of the Sp,!^h do^^^i tte’ZeT* of England 

quia d;Har^urt. -g‘Z^amwS to tbe Crt d® «entth?U. 

procuring the whole. Leopold alao gent an ' j Madrid^ with a view of 
tifguea were carried high ra both ridea “' 

favoured the lineal auccegaion of the hou'ae Jf Bo^n ^ hut flf v“ 

was a German pnnceaa. and who hv maona . /^“"^"oo» but the queen, who 
the king and ktogdom, supported the prete^mt of STe®"®®’ Soverned both 

of William and Leung, ^England**^Snd' *a^®l^ *^‘® *®“P°"“OE policy 
was stipulated. That, on thfeT^?.«] da„^f’ r « 

niona should be divided aoioiur the comDotkorT*‘'® ^®"“* 
manner. Bpain, h» Americ^ crown in the foiJowlng 

hindfl, were usumed ta tkp nlAptnrii fi<H'ereignty of the Nether- 

kingdom of Sfofi^^i^he *? ‘*‘®-D®“Phbi, the 

quiaateof FinXfo It^^hd nn^^^^f^da ‘!?®-^ shore, pd the mar- 
puscoa with ail ifan ^nan^ 1 Spain^ the province of Gui* 

L^Sf Nav™ AlyHifd ‘'‘® Pfrenn^, on the mmin: 

m ,»» itottod 

^ tt.. 

With LSum S|»wsh ministry were fi& 

Md thateron dur^’^^^rr monarchy made hy foreignei% 

oelJed Me*tau»dSL*^^^M soyereign. The king unm^t^ 

«ob; and^ito^J^niS^'t^!’ ?,®^™‘® «»« ““PreoedZted a tranaac- 
‘ 0 kwe^-J^ISd““,,f*?®®‘»‘*®'>»hot perfectly conformable 
toral ptinea of was a. will of C^lea IL cpnatituting .(j^elec- 

i« foy^SS •8««««e toihe testament ^ A It 

taclu^rftte ^ daughter, to tbeuttS 

The 1 ®*«“**®<1 hy the Pyrennean treaty.(S) 

we. JiX « “™® '‘®- 



P*rtitioii treaty • bnt^^ iTi!?” j pMnJ balanM of power than the 
ootjrithoiir «/’ the anddm death of the elaptom prince of Bavaria, 
jnthout strong auspioiona of poison, revived dl their foraer appi^^ 

S) teS!*’ W- 
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Bions. Lewis and YTUHsin af^ain n^tiated, and a Modn4 treaty of nation 
was pri^tely signed, by England, HoUa&^i ndd Fnutoa, notwitbatandong tbe 
violent remonstrances of the court of Madrid agidnst such a measure. 

By this treaty, whidi differed materially from tbe former, it was agreed, 
that on tbe eventual decease of Cbarlea II. witiiout issue, Spain and her 
American dominions ahould descend to the archduke Charles, second sonnf 
the emperor; that Naples, Sicily, the marquis^e of Final, the towns on the 
Italian shore, and the province m Gumuaooa, should fall to the share of the 
Dauphin, together with the duchies of Lorndn and Bar, which their native 
prince was desired to exchange for (he duchy of Milan; and that the country 
of Bintdie ifoould remain, as a sovereignty, to the prince of Vaudemont.(X) 
In order to prevent the union of Spain and tbe Imrarial crown in the person 
of ONS prince, provision was made. That in case of tbe death of the king of 
the Romans, the archduke, if raised to that dignity, diould not Succeed to 
the'Spanish throne. In Uke manner, it was particularly stipulated. That no 
Dauphin or king of France sh^d ever wear the crown of Spain ; and a se¬ 
cret article pimraded against tne contingency of the emperor’s refusing to 
accede to the treaty, as well as against any difficulties that might arise, in 
rewd to the exchange proposed to the duke of Lurraid.(9) 

From thus providing tor the repose of the South of Europe, the attention 
of William was suddenly called toward tbe North, where two of the most ex¬ 
traordinary men that ever appeared upon the stage of human life, were rising 
into notice; Peter I. of Russia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. Peter, whom 
we shall afterward have occasion tcf consider in the character of a legislator, 
had already rendered himself'formidable by the defeat of the Turks, m 1696, 
und the taking .ef A^ph, which opened to him tbe dominion of the Black 
Sea. ’This acquisition led to more extensive views. He resolved to make 
. Russia the centre of trade between Europe and Asia: he projected a junc¬ 
tion of the Dwina, the Wolga, and the Tanais, by means of canals; and thus 
to open a passage from the Baltic to the Euxine and Caspian seas, and from 
these seas to the Northern Ocean.(3) 'The port of Archangel, frozen up for 
almost nine months in the year, and which cannot be enters without a long, 
circuitous, and dangerous passage, he did not think sufficiently commodious; 
he therefore resolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, which should be- 
home the magazine of tbe North, and the capital of his extensive empire.(4) 

Several pnnees, before this illustrious barl^an, disgusted with the pur¬ 
suits of ambition, or tired with sustaining tlSlnoad of public affairs, had re¬ 
nounced their crowns, and taken refim in the shade of indolence, or of phi¬ 
losophical retirement; but histoir affiaids no example of any sovereign, who 
had divested himself of the royal charao^t', in order to learn tbe art of go¬ 
verning better: that was a stretch of maffouiimity reserved for Peter the 
Great. Though almost destitute himseR ^ education, he discovered, by the 
natural force of his genius, and a few ctmversations with strangers, his own 
rude state and the savage condition of hia siffi^ts. He resolvra to become 
worthy of the character of a mam, to see men, and to have men to govern. 
AnimaffiM hr Hie. noble.wnbition of acquiring.instru^ion, and of carrying 
ba<ffi to iaa people the ic^ppyeawnts of other nations,%h%ccordingly quitted 
his djilftniona, jus IMT, egkjriVate gentleman in the retinue of three ambas- 
<«Bd«j|C whom heeent to ffil^nt courts of Europe. 

Aasoon as PettK.aiTlyed at Amsterdam, which was first place that 
particular^ attrame^ his notice, he applied himself to the study of commerce 
and the meehamgsl arts ; and, in order more completely to acquire the art of I 
shipbuilding, hweatered himsrif as a carpenter in one of the prinripal dock 
yai^, and taboufod-end lived, in all respects, as the common journeymen. 
At hia leisure hours he studied natural philosophy, navigation, fortification, 
surgery, and such c^er sciences as may be necess^^to the soverrign of a 

(1) De Torey, vol. i. ' 

(tl D* Totcy, obi lup. . 

(8) Voltaire tiirut. Aw. tom. i. compoMd from the most authsntic matenaiit ctaieST 
foraished by tbe court of Fetenburg. 
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bwbsroiu people. ' From Hellaad lie pauied over to England, where be per¬ 
fected hiae^ in i&e mt of ddp building. King Williim, in order to gain 
bie faronr, entertained Uha with a naval review, made him a preMnloot an 
alegant faefat, and permitted him to eimaga in hia service a number of ingo- 
oious Ktifieers. Thtts instructed, and attended bp several men of sdenoe, 
Peter returned to Russia, after ui absence of near two years, with all the 
us^, and many of the ornamentd arts in hia train.(I) 

The peace of Carlowits, concluded soon after the return of the laar, seemed 
to afford him full leisure for' the prosecution of those plans whiim he had 
formed for the dvilisation of his subjects. But Peter was ambitious of the 
reputation and the fortune of a concjueror. The art of war was a new 
art, which it was nccessarv to teach hia people; and valuable acquisitions, 
he thought, might easily ne obtained, by joining the kings of Poland 'and 
Denmark against Charles XII. of Sw^en, yet in his minority. Beside, he 
wanted a port on the eastern shore of the Baltic, in order to facilitate the 
execution of his commercial schemeb. He therefore resolved to make him¬ 
self master of the province of Ingria, which liw to the north-east of Livonia, 
and had formerly been in the possession of his ancestors. With this view, 
be entered into a Ipague against Sweden with Frederic Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, who had succeeded the famous Sobieaki in the throne of Polai)d.(9) 
The war was begun’by the king of Denmark, who, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, invaded the territoriee of the duke of Holstein Gottorp, who had 
married a siafer of Chaito XII. 

In these ambitious projects the hostile princes were encouraged, not only 
inr the youth of the king of Sweden, who had succeeded his father, Charim 
aI. in 1697, when only fifteen years of age, but by the little estimation in 
which he was held by foreign courts. Charles, however, suddenly gave the' 
lie to public opinion, by di^vering the greatest talents for war, accompa¬ 
nied with the' most enterprising and heroic spirit. No sooner did the occa¬ 
sion call, than his hold genius began to shew itself. Instead of being discon¬ 
certed, when told of the powerful confederacy that was forming against him, 
be seemed rather to rejoice at the opportunity which it would afford him of 
displaying his courage. Meanwhile he did not neglect the necessaty prepa¬ 
rations or precautions. He renewed the alliance of Sweden with England 
and Holland; and sent an army into Pomerania, to be ready to support the 
duke of Holstein, bis brother-in-law.(S) 

On Holstein the stona first The Danes, led by the duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and encouraged by tha ^eseace of their sovereign, invaded that 
duwy; and after taking some inconsiderable places, invested Tonninnn, 
while the Russians, PoIm, and Sunmi, entered Livonia and Ingria. The 
moment Charles was informed of ^ invasion of Holstein, he resolved to 
carry war Into the kingdom'of Denmark. He accordingly left his capita], 
never more to return tmther, and mnbarked with his troops at Carlscroon, 
having appointed Sa extraordin^ council, chosen from thd senate, to regu¬ 
late aftirs during his absence. The Stvedish fleet was joined at the month 
of the Sound, by a oondiined squadron of English and Dntch men ^ war, 
which Williim, hs h^h^diig of England and Stadtholder of Hc^bin, had 
sent to the asaistanee of his ally, '^e Danish fleet, unable to fooe the, ene- 
“y, retired under the guns of Copenhagen, which was bombarded; aMthe- 
huy of Denmark, w^ had fail^ in hia attempt upon Ttmlflagen, waafps* 
selTcooped up in HoRein, by some Swedish frigates cruiatt|l on the coast. 

m this critical season, the interprismg spirit of the yoMg king of Sweden 
•“aNsted to him the means of flmshing the war at a ^otf, ‘JJe proposed to 
^ege Copenhagen by land, while the combined fleet bloct^-it up by sea. 

I he idea was admired by all his generals, and the neoeSsary preparations 
were made for a descent. The king hima^f, Impatient to reach the shore, 
'^pedlnto the sea, swoid in lumd, where the water-rose^aibove his middle, 
•iia example was followed by nU his officers and soldiers, who quickly put 
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to flich^kie Daiiub troopa that attempted to <^00*9 bb laedioc- Cbvle^ 
irfae b^ never before been preaent at a general (Qacbargo of muabeta leaded 
with dtall, asked major Stuart, wbo ttood near bim, wbat oooaaieaed that 
wbiatling wbkb he heard. " It it the sound of the hullots," replied the 
major, "whidi they fire againtt your m^eaty." “Very wdll" said the 
kiw;-^“thit shall heneeforth be my muBic."(l} 

The citizens of Copenhagen, filled with eonaternstioit, sent a dq>utatHm to 
Charlea, beseeching him not to bombard the town. He on horsebadr re. 
eeired the deputies at the head of his regiment of guards. They fell on 
their knees before bim ; and be granted their request, on thdr anee^ to 
pay him four hundred thousand riz-doUars. In the mean time me king of 
Denmark was in the most perilone situation; pressed by land on one side, 
and'oonfined by sea on the other. The Suedes were in the heart of ^ domi. 
nions, and his capital and his fleet were both ready to fall _ into their hands 
He could derive no hopes but from negotiation and submission. The king 
of England ofliered his mediation; the French ambassador also interposed 
his gim offices; and a treaty, h^hly honourable to Charles, was concluded 
at 'Iravendshl, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holstein, to the exclusion vf 
Russia and Poland.(i!) 

While William was iq this manner securing the peace of foreign nations, 
the most viident discontents prevailed in one of bis own kingdoms. The 
Scots, in consequence of an act of parliament, agreeable to powers granted by 
the king to his commissioner, and confirmed by letters patent under the 
great seal, for establishiim a company trading to Africa and the West Indies, 
with very extensive privuegos, anU an exemption from all duties for twenty- 
one years, bad planted, in 1698, a colony on the isthmus of Darien, and 
founded a settlement, to which they gave the name of New Edinburgh. The 
whole natidn built on this project ue most extravagant ideas of success; 
and, in order to support it, they had subscribed the very large sum of four 
huiffired thousand^pounds sterlmg.(3) The situation of the settlement, it 
must be owned, was well cjiosen ; and, two hundred thousand pounds of the 
money being raised, much might have been reasonably expected from the 
perseveriiw and enterprising spirit of the people, animated by the hope and 
the love of gold. 

But the promise of the future greatness of New Edinburg, the intended 
capital of New Caledonia, proved ita ruin. Its vicinity toTorto Brilo and 
Cortbogena, at that time toe great marts the Spaniards in America, and 
possibility which it* situation Mofforded w cutting off all communication 
between these and the of Panama on tiie South Sea, whether the trea¬ 
sures of Peru were annuwy conveyed, filled the court of Madrid with the 
most alarming appreheifsions. Warm remonstrances were accordingly pre- 
pented by the Spanish ambassador at the court of England, on the subject. 
The English aim became jealous of the Scottish colony. They were appre¬ 
hensive that many of their planters, allured by the prospect of golden mines, 
with whidi New Caledonia was said to abound, and the hopes of robbing the 
Spaniards with impunity, would be induced to abandon their former habita¬ 
tions, and retire thither ; that ships of all nations, to the great detriment oi 
the Efiglish trade with the Spanish main, would resort to New Edinburgh, 
whiA was declared a free ^rt; that the Buccweers, and lawless adven- 
tu^jk of eveiT denomination, would make it their principal rendezvous, ai 
it wwd afford them on easy passage to the coasts of ke wuth Sea, and hy 
that means an opemng to aU,&e'treasures of Mexico and Peru.(4)_ 

. , Influenced these oonrilWetions, and afraid of a rupture with S|kh>, 
William sent secret oHets to the govem<» of Jamuca, and to the govemois 
of all the other English settlements, to hold no communicatioD with ths 
fiMttiih colony; nor, on any pretence whatsoever, to supply thtsa with arms, 


(1) VoltiUre, nbi tup. 
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.Miw atiftton. or liT07iiioaB.(l) Thus depHred of all aupport id America, 
add reorivL^ but aleader suppliei from Europe, the miserahle remnant of 
the Soottirii eettlera in Darien were obli/^d to surrender to the Spaniards. 
Never, perhaps, were any people so mortified, as the Scots at this disaster. 
DisappoWed in their golden dreams, and beggared by their unfortunate 
efforts, the whole nation was inflamed with rage and indignation against 
WiUiam, whom they accused in the most virulent language, of duplicity, in¬ 
gratitude, and inhumanity: Proper leaders only were wanting to have 
made them rise in arms, and throw off his authority. 

Nor were the people of England in a much better humour. Apprehen¬ 
sive the second partition treut; might involve them in a new continental 
war, they loudly exclaimed agmittt it, as an impudent invasion of the rights 
of nations. And the powers on the continent, in general, seemed equally 
dissatisfied with that treaty. The German princes, unwilling to be concern¬ 
ed in any alliance which might excite the resentment of the house of Austria, 
were cautions and dilatory in their answers: the Italian states, alarmed at 
the idea of seeing France in possession of Naples and other districts in their 
country, shewed an aversion against the partition treaty: the duke of Savoy, 
in hopes of being able to barter his consent for some considerable advantage, 
affected a mysterious neutrality ; the Swiss cantons declined acceding as 
guarantees; and the enmeror expressed his astonishment, that any disposal 
should be made of the Spanish monarchy, without the consent of the pre¬ 
sent possessor and the states of the kingdom. He, therefore, refused to sign 
the treaty, until he should know the sentiments of his Catholic Majroty, on 
a transaction in which the interests of both were so deeply concerned; re¬ 
marking, That the contracting powers, in attempting to compel him, the 
rightfia heir, to accept of a part of his inheritance by a time limited, were 
at once guilty of a flagrant violation of the laws of justice and decorum. (S) 
Leopdd, in a word, rejected the treaty of partitionjrbecause he expected 
the succesrion to the whole Spanish monarchy; and though Lewis XIV. had 
signed it, in or^r to quiet the jealousy of his neighbours, and had engaged, 
along with the Dauphin, not to accept of any will, testament, or donation 
contrary to it, he was not without hopes of supplanting the emperor in that 
rich inheritance. The inclinations of the king of Spam pointed toward the 
house of Austria; and, enraged at th^roiected partition of his dominions, 
he actually nominated the imchduke, Charles, his universal heir. But the 
hearts of the Spanish nation whre alienated from that house, by the arrogance 
of the queen and her rapacious German frvourites; and the court of Vienna 
took no care to conciliate their affections. On the other hand, the marquis 
d’Harcourt, the French ambassador, by his generosity, affability, and in- 
slauating address, contributed greatly to remove the prejudices entertained 
by the Spaniards against his nation, and gained a powerful party to bis 
master's interest at the court of Ma<frid.(3) 

The Spanish grandees, as a body, were induced to favour the claims of the 
house of Bourbon; but its best mends were the clergy. Cardinal Portocar- 
rero, archbishop of Toledo, taking advantage of the superstitious weakness 
of his sovereign, represented to him, t^t Fraqpe only could maidtain the 
succession intire; that the house of Austria was feeble add exhausted, and 
that any prince of that family must owe his chief support to detm^ble 
heretics. He advined his Catholic Majesty, however, M consult the i^pe on 
this in^rtant subject ; and Charles, notwlti^tetandiBg hiS sickness, wrote a 
letter '^h his own hand, (tesiring the opinioti.'of that infallible judge. Of 
a case of eonsCience, Innocent XII. made an affair Of state. He was sensi- 
blo, that the liberties of Italy in a great measure depended upon restraining 
the power of the house of Austria: he therefore declared, in answer to the 
devout king. That the laws of Spain, and the welfare of all Christendom, 
veqaired him to give the preference to the family of Bourbon. The opinion 


hurqet, ubi iiip. 

R* Biiruet. Voltaire. 

W Ue lorcy, vol, i. Voltaire, Sidefe, chap. xi. 
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of Mb HalinMs wa» mipported by that of tte Sp^ dim; ud ai«ie. 
thinirin/r tbo wlrstion Of bis tool depended tut Mowlag tb^ odvice, «eci«. 
ly mafie a wiU^ in vhieb he annulled the nenundations of Matu Tberew 
and nominated the dake of Anjou, second eon of the Dauphin^ bis euccegsor 
in all hie dominions (1) The preference was given to thie youi^ prince, in 
order to prevent any alarm in Europe at the union of two euch powerfii] 
monarchiee as those of France and Spain; to preserve the Spanish monarchy 
entire and independent, yet do justice to the rights of blood. 

Though this will of ^e king of Spain was not made known to any of the 
rival powers, the Spanish succession, as the death of Charles II. was hourly 
expected, engaged the solicitude of all. ^^^e attention of William, the 
grand mover of the European system, wdHRed .off, before that event took 
place, to the niceesrion of Engird, in ooSjMnce of the sudden death of 
the duke of Gloucester, the omy surviving chw of the princess of Denmark, 
and the last male heir in the Protestant line. Catholics were excluded from 


^succeeding to the English crown, by the former Act of Settlement: it there¬ 
fore became necessa^ now to proceed to Protestant females ; and as there 
remained no probability of William or the princess of Denmark having any 
future issue, the eventual succession to the crown was settled, by act of par¬ 
liament, on the princess Sophia, duchess dowager of Hanover, and the heirs 
nneral of her body, heii^ Protestant8.(3) She was grand-daughter of 
James I. by the princess Elmabeth, married to the unfortunate elector Pala¬ 
tine, who was stnpt of his dominions by the emperor Frederic II. 

This settlement of the crown was accompsniM with certain limitations, or 
provisions for the security of the rights and liberties of the subject, which 
were supposed to have been overlodied at the Revolution. The principal of 
these were. That all affairs r^tive to government, cognizable by the privy 
council, should be submitted to it, uid that all resolutions therein taken, 
should be signed by the members who advised or consented to them; that 
no pardon should be pleadable to any impeachment laid in parliament; that 
no person, who .should possess any office under the king, or receive a pension 
from the crown, should be capabte of sitting in the house of commons ; that 
the commissions of the judges should be rendered permanent, and their sala¬ 
ries be ascertained and estimlished; that, in the event of the crown descend¬ 
ing or being transferred to a foreigner, the English nation should not be 
obliged, without the consent of paroament, to enter into any war, for the 
defence of territories not depending on the kingdom of England; and that 
whosoever should come to the possession of the throne, should join in com¬ 
munion with the (diiirch of England. (3) 

What time the English were thus settling the succession to their crown, 
and coolly providing for the security of their liberties, all the free states on 
the continent were thrown into alarm, by the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
and his will in favour of the house of ^urbon. Lewis XIV. seemed at first 


to hesitate, whether he should accept the will or adhere to the treaty of 
Partition. By the latter, France would have received a considerable acims- 
sion of territory, and have had England and Holland for her allies against 
the emperor; by the former, she would have the glory of giving a master to 
her ancient rivu, and thd prospect of directiw, through him, the Spanish 
councils, at the hazard of having the emperor, £)gland, and Holland rorher 
enenftss. This danger was foreseen; but Lewis could not resist the vanity 
of placing his grandson on the throne of Spain. He accepted the will l^the 
advice of his council ;(4) and the duke of Apiou, with the universal con¬ 
sent of the Spanish nation, was crowned at Ma^d, under the name of 
Philip V. 

The French monarch, in order to justify his conduct to the king of Eng¬ 
land and the States-general of the United Provinces, who affected to be 
highly offended at his oreach of fmth, very plausibly urged. That the treaty 
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f PartitioB wM not likeljr to answer the ends for which it had been nego- 
tuted ■ that the emperor had refused to secede to it; that it was aroroved 
bv none of the winces to whom it had been communicated ; that th?j^ple 
of England and Holland had expressed their dissatisfaction at the prospect of 
Leing France put in possession of Naples and Sicily; that the Spaniards 
werew determmed against the divimon of their monarchy, that there would 
be a necessity of conquering them, before tiie treaty could be executed; that 
the whole Spanish succession, would have devolved upon the ardiduke 
Charles, if France had rejected the will; the same courier, who brought it, 
having orders to proceed immediate^ to Vienna, with such an offer, in case 
of the rtfusal of the court of .V^uilies; that the conservation of the peace 
of Europe was what his Mo8H|DUtian Majesty consid^d to be the diief 
object W the contracting'pa||lP|] and that, true to this principle, he had 
only departed from the wordig that he might the better adhere to the spirit 
of tfaetreaty.(l) 

Though these reasons were by no means satisfactory to William or the 
States, uey cautiously concealed their resentment, as they were not in a 
condition to support it by any decisive measure. And it has been asserted, 
with some appearance of truth, That, if they had permitted Philip V. peace¬ 
ably to enjoy the Spanish throne, he would have become, in a few years, as 
aood a Spaniard as any of the preceding Philips, and have utterly excluded 
the influence of French councils from the administration of his government j 
whereas the confederacy that was afterward formed against him, and the wm 
by which it was followed, threw him wholly into the hands of the French, 
because their fleets and armies were necessary to his defence, and rave 
France a sway over the Spanish councils, which she has ever smce retauied.(a) 

It must, however, be confessed, That, independent of prejudice or pasnon, 
war was become unavoidable. The securing of commerM rad of bamers, 
the preventing an union of the two powerful monarchies of France and Spam 
in ray future period, and the preserving, to a certain degrra at lout, ra 
equilibrium of power, were matters of too much moment to F^tod, Ho^ 
land, and to Europe in general, to be rested on the moderation the French, 
and the vigour of the Spanish councils, under a pnnce of the house w "our- 
bon, and a grandson of Lewis XIV. yet in his minority. Awrae of this, rad 
conscious of their own inability to defend their extensive dommioi^the 
Spaniards resigned themselves entirely to the guardia^ip of the JfreMh 
monarch. The Regency commanded the viceroys of the provinces to obey 
his orders: a French squadron anchored in the port of Cadm; mother was 
sent to the protection of the Spanish settlements m Amenoa; rad, “““ 
pretence that the States were making prepraations for war, the of 

France was impowered to take possession of the Dutdi barrier m l^d^tS) 

The elector of Bavaria, unde to Philip V. rad governor of the S^h 
Netherlands, introduced on the same day, and at the 
troops into aU the barrier towns in Flanders, and seized upon the Duteh 
forces that were in garrison, to the number of twenty-two 
whelmed with consternation at this evrat. es^aUy 
tbeir own defenceleu condition, and faci&y of an mva« , 

the States instraUy agreed to aoknowle^ the new 
French monarch, on receiving a letter to that 

to be set at liberty.!*) Theking of I ngland still continued k "“j 

having in vain attempted to draw the 

ToriM, rad U Bupp<^ to have been under the influence of 1^^ gold, 
into hi hostile vieVT^ at last found it n^ssary 

of Anjou as lawful sovereign of Spam, Lewis , toeatv 5 

other security for the peace of Eur<^, than a renewal o y 

Ryswiok.(d) 

ni Bnrost, book vi. Do Torey. tom. i. 

(S)«oliD*firoke, SitteA oftht Hitt, and Stale (tf Europe. 

to Mem. de HoaiUee, tom. i. Burnet, book »i. 

to Duke of Berwick^ Mem. rol. i. Burnet, book vi. 

to id.ibid. 
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The empeMr'now, of all the Knat Mweta of Europe, alone continued to 
diaput&tbe title cf Philip V. Thou^ LeoMld ptetei^ed a prior ri^t to 
the irttifle Spaniah" mona^y, he determined at ffrat to confine hia I’iewa to 
a part, and fixed upon the duchy of Milan, which he drimed aa a fief of 
the empire. He aocordinf^ly iaaued hia mandate to the inhabitanta, com¬ 
manding their obedience on pain of being conaidered aa rebeb. But the 
prince of Vaudemont, mvemor of that duchy, had already aubmitted him- 
aelf to the new king of Spain, conformable to the will of Charlea II. A 
body of French troopa, at hie requiaition, had entered the Milaneae territory. 
Theae were aoon followed by a powerful army; and the duke of Savoy, 
whose daughter Philip had married in order to strengthen his interest on t^t 
sii^waa oridared captain-general of the wiiifte. 

Ine empmvr, however, was not discouraged by theae formidable appear¬ 
ances, from purauing his claim to the duchy of Milan. He sent an army of 
thirty-thousand men into Italy, under prince Eugene, who forced the passage 
of the Adige, along which the French troops were posted; entered their en¬ 
trenchments at Carpi, and obliged them to cover themselves b^ind the Min- 
cio.(l) In cona^uence of this advantage, and others by which it was fol¬ 
lowed, the Imperialists became masters of all the country between the Adige 
and the Adda; they even penetrated into the territory of Brescumo, and ue 
French found it neceasary to retire beyond the OgUo.(S) 

The mareschal de Catinat, who was second in command, began to suspect 
that all the misfortunes of the French, in the field, could not proceed from 
the superior genius of prince Eugene. He became doubtful of the fidelity 
of the duke of Savoy, and communicated his suspicions to Lewis XIV. who, 
not thinking it possible that his interests could be betrayed by a prince so 
intimately connected with his family, ascribed these surmises to impatience 
or private disgust, and sent the mareschal de Villeroy to supersede Catinat. 
Anxious to signalize himself by some great action, Villeroy, in concert with 
the commander-in-chief, attempted to surprise the Imperialists in their camp 
at Chiari; but the duke of Savi^ haviug acquainted prince Eugene of this 
design, and of the disposition « the intended attack, the French were re¬ 
pulsed with great loss.(3) 

During these aperations in Italy, the English and Dutdi were engaged 
in fruitless negotiations with France; whiidi were continued rather to gain 
tine, in ordbr to make preparations for war, than with any hope of pre- 
tM peace of Europe. At last the departure of the French ambu- 
" Avaux, from riis Hague, put an end to even the appearance of a 
negotiation: and the successes of the emperor, though by no means deoi- 
stve, BMde his cause be viewed with a more favourable eye. He had already 
^u^ the elector of Brandenburg, through the channel of his vmiHy, by 
dignifying hint with the title of king of Prussia. The German princes, in 
**** induced to depart from their proposed neutrality. The king 
of Englan^ though stU thwurted by his parharaent, had resolved upon a 
war ; a^ the king of Denmark, gained by a subsidkey treaty, was ready to 
assist him with a bo^ of troopa.(f) ^ 

In propertion as Leopold cmKrved the increase of the indinatien of the 
maritima powm fw war, he rose in his demands with respect to the terms 
of the pwectro atliance. Ho at one time seemed determined to be ntiefied 
with nofthing less than the whole Spantrii monarchy; bnt finding Wfllfam 
and the Sta^ resolute against en^ging in such an ambitious project, he 
moderated his views, and came into their proposals. They would only un* 
dertake to procure for him the Spanish dominions in Itidy, and to recover 
Flanders, as a barrier for Hollmid. Matters being thus adjusted, the famous 
treaty, generally known by the name of the Gksnd Aliunce, was signed 
by the ^nipotentiaries of the emperor, the king of EnglaM, and the States- 
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•nnenl of the Uaitod Provincee-H) The arowed objecU of thie treaty 
"The proooriog aatiafaction to hia InpOial Majeaty in regard to the 
; the obtaining of eecurity to the English and Diitdi 
tf fm^drffiiminiona and commerce; the preventing the union of the two 
« ^t monarehies of France and Spain; and the hindering the French fipom 
"boseesaing the Spanish dominions in America." It was also stipulated, 
of England and the States might retain for themselves what- 
■ver lands and citiea they should conquer in both Indie8.(S) And the con- 
trmrting powers agreed to employ two months, in attempting to obtain, by 
iini^ means, the satisfaction and security they demanded. 

WWle this confederacy, which afterward lighted, with so much furv, the 
dotnoa ftf war in the southern parts of Europe, was forming, the north-east 
a^er wrd^ply mvolvedT'bto^^^ Charles XII. of Sweden no «.oner 
meed the siege of Copenhagen, in consequent of his treaty with toe king 
of Denmark, m the year 1700, than he turned his ^s against the Rumims, 
who had undertaken the siege of Narva, wito eighty thousand men. Chai^ 
lea. with only eight thoueand men, advanced to toe reUef of toe place; and 
having carried, without difficulty, all the 

toe ^ssian camp. As soon as the artillery h^ m^e a breach in the en¬ 
trenchments, he accordingly ordered an assault to be made with stewed 
bayonets, under favour of a storm of snow, wbito the wind drove m 
toe face of the enemy. The Russians, for a time, stood toe sho^ wito 
firmness; but, after an en^ment of torM hours, toeir 


Th« rvurwas not present in tms natue. nc nwi iu.,,.—--o-- 
periiaps fortunately, lift his camp, 

s™v with which ue hoped to surround the king of Sweden, vvnen m 

tirS 

toS 

and Vn civilizing his people, not doubting but he should one day be aWe to 
“jftoe m^time toe king of Sweden, 

which is very oread at that place Tus. to effected. 


preceding campaign. Tbe roiea anu gido 

which is very bread at that place i..mid^Charl^ effected, 

of toe river, was under the neoeasitv into the 

altoough wito much diffic^ty; the Swe^ Their young king 

riv«, ^r they had formed to^ves wn toe 

i^ed them in toe water; md leading ^ Saxons, and ad- 

pact.body, T^°<^ment ensued andtheSwedes 

vqnoed into Se pWn. Th«e “ ^rnear three tbou- 

gained a complete bpt lioody victory. (6) The fj ^ Swedes was 
sand men, with aR their artilleiy and baggage. I he was oi ree = 

fl) Buia^ 
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very oonsidenblfl, the duke of Courland having penetrated three times into 
the hitot of the king's gaards.(1) 

Immidiatelv after thu victoiy, Clharles advanced to Mitten ^e capital of 
Cttii&nd. 'That dty, and all the towns in the duchy surrendwed to him at 
discretion. His exp^ition thither was rather a journey than a military en- 
teiprise. From Courland he passed into Lithuania, conquering every thing 
in his progi ^; Sild he is said to have felt a particular satistaction, when 
he entered in triumph the town of Birzen, where Augustus king of Poland, 
and the czar Peter, had planned his destruction but a few months before.(sj 
It wasdiere that, under the stimulating influence of resentment, he formed 
the great pnnect of dethroning Augustus, by means of his own subjects. 
That prince had been accustomed to govern despotically in Saxony; and 
fondly imagining that*ha might exercise the same authority in Pdand, as in 
his hereditary dominions, he lost the hearts of his new people. The Poles 
murmured at seeing their towns enslaved by Saxon garrisons, and their 
frontiers covered with Russian armies. More jealous of their Uberty than 
ambitious of conquest, they considered the war with Sweden as an artful 
measure of the court, in order to furnish a pretext for the introduction of 
foreign tioi^ (3) 

Charles All. resolved to take advantMe of these discontents, and suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his fondest hopes. But m the prosecution of this, and his 
other ambitious projects, wo must leave him for a time, in order to contem¬ 
plate a more im^rtant scene of action. 


LETTER XXI. 


Europe, from the Beginning of the GeneralWar, m 1701 to the Offere of 
Peace made by France, in 1706, end the Union of England and Scotland, 

Notwithstandino the alliance which the king of England had concluded 
with the emperor and the States- general, it may be questioned whether he 
oonid have prevailed imon his people to engage heartily in a new continental 
war, had it not been for an unforeseen measure, which roused their resent- 
nlient against France. Soon after the signing of the Grand AlUance, James II. 
died at St. Germains; and Lewis XIV. in violation of the treaty of Rye- 
wick, acknowled^d the son of that unfortunate prince king of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the title of James III. 

Whether Lewis was induced to this measure by generosity of sentiment, 
or what the French writers term theelevation and lentibilitg of hie great eoul; 
by, the tears of the widow of the deceased prince, secondM by the entreaties 
of Madame de M^tenon, or by political motives, is a matter of very little 
consequence. It is probable, however, that he was partly influenced by po¬ 
litical considerations; that, believing war to be unavoidable, he hoped, by 
thus encourajjing the Jacobites, to be able to disturb the English govern¬ 
ment ; especially as the declining health of William made his death be 
gftrded as no distmt event, and the party in favour ^ the direct line of 
succession #as still powerful in all the three British kin^oms. But what- 
evtx might be the motive of the Frendi monarch for su<m a measure ; whe- 
therrit mruw from weakness, getterority, or seUahness, it hurried'h^ ii^ 
a war, for which he ww very Tittle prepared, and which reduced him, in a 
few years, from the highest' pinnacle at grandeur, to the lowest state 
despondency. France, exhausted by her former efforts, bad' not ySt had 
time to recover new strength; and Spain, languishing under every kind of 
political malady, was only a load upon her ahouders. But the supply of the 

0) VojtairaT Eiet. Chorlee XU. Partbensy, Hiet. Pohg. tom. i. 
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predoui nMtilli #liio1i Ae »ai Buffered, by the negligence of'the ouirithne 
Mven, to procure from the Spankh dominions in America, and particul^lv 
from those osiNhe South Sea, enabled her to mmntain the contpat muO^. 
longer than would have been possible for her merely with her own internd 
resources.(l) 

The marquis de Torw attempted in vain to apolcu^e to the king of Eng¬ 
land for the conduct of his master: the affront to William was too flagrant 
to be patiently borne. He instantly recalled his ambassador from the court 
of France, and ordered the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor did 
the English parliament, to which William made a speech well suited to the 
occasion, discover less resentment at the insult offered to their sovereign, 
and to themselves, by the French monarch; in presuming to declare who 
should be their king, and in naming a person excluded from the succession 
by an act of the whole legislature. They passed a biU of attainder against 
the pretended prince of Wales, for assuming the title of king of En^and; 
and also a bill to oblige all persons, holding any office in church or state, to 
abjure his claim to the crown. They entered warmly into the idea of the 
war, which was eagerly desired by the people; voted forty thousand men for 
land-service, agreeable to the terms of the Grand Alliance, and an equal 
number for the navy. And they presented an address to the throne, re¬ 
questing the king to insert in ue treaty an article, which was readily as¬ 
sented to by the contracting powers. That no peace should be concluded 
with France, until reparation was made by the French monarch for the in¬ 
dignity offered to his majesty and the English nation, in owning and declar¬ 
ing the pretended prince of Wales king of Englsud.(8) 

William, thus supwrted in his favourite scheme, by the unanimous voice 
of his parliament and^eople, was making vast preparations for opening the 
ensuing campaign, when a fall from his horse threw him into a fever, which 
put a period to his life, but not his bold designs.(3) He was a prince of 
great v^ur of mind, firmness of temper, and intrepidity of spirit; but un- 
gracefiu in his person and address, disgustingly cold in his manner, and dry, 
silent, and solitary in his humour. To a happy concurrence of circumstan¬ 
ces, and a steady perseverance in his plans, rather than to any extraordi¬ 
nary talents, either in a civil or militaiy capacity, he owed that high repu¬ 
tation, and extensive influence, which he so long enjoyed among the princes 
of Christendom. He was, however, an able politician, and a good soldier, 
though not a great commander. He has been severely, and justly blam^, 
for wose intrigues, which he employed to dethrone hU uncle and father-in- 
law. But as vFillium’s heart seems to have been as dead to the symrathetic 
feelings, as his soul was insensible to the charms of literature and the beau- 
ties of the elegant arts, it is possible that, while guiding the great political 
system, he might be led by the illusions of ambition, under the appearance 
of principle, to t hink the ties of blood, and even the rigbt of inheritance, a 
necessary sacriflce to the welfare of Europe, and the interests of the reform¬ 
ed religion. England, at least, was obliged to him fur abetting her cause, 
in her-grand struggle for liberty end a Protestant succession. But she has 
dearly paid for those blessings, by being involveddn wasting foreign wars, 
pa^y ^deed rendered^ necessary by the supineuess of her two preceding 
p riniM.^ hut in which she ought naturally to have had no concern; ^ the 
introduction of the infomous practice of corrupting parliaments, iq order to' 
engage them to support those wars; and by their unavoidable consequencq-a 
gnwoBs qational debt, which, daily accumulating, and augmenting the 
<Q^^V6nuiientg Uu’estciii us with the wont of evutf.(4') 
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■The death of the king of BDjjilaiid threw Ae alliei into the Utmoet eon. 
(terqation, and oocaeioned the bij^ieet joy at the court Of Fnaee. But that 
joy wae of abort duration. The oiiiet aacceaston of Annoj id^oeaa of l)en< 
neark, eldwt lurviviog daughter'w JMDoa II. to the Engliah throne, «on< 
formable to the Act of Settlement, and her early declarat^n of her resolution 
to pursue the obj^ts of the Grand Alliance, revived the spirit of the GOnfe> 
derates; while the .choice of her ministers, and tbn vigour of their measurea, 
blasted all the bran that Lewis and the court of St. Germains had founded 
on tjie decease or William. Lord Godolphin was placed at the head of the 
trea^pry : end the earl of Marlborough, whose eldest daughter was married 
to Godolphin’s son, and whose wife had acquired an absolute ascendant over 
the queen, was appointed commander-in-chief of the English forces in Flan¬ 
ders, and immedutely dispatched to Holland, In the character of ambassador 
extraordinary to the 8t8teB.(i) 

Thus connectedgliy fiunily interest, as well as political views, thes two 
great men conduct with harmony the affairs of England, and even acquired 
a more decided influence on the continent than had ever been possessed by 
William. They not only kept more compact and entire all the parts of that 
vast maqUne, the Grand Alliance, but communicated a more rapid and vigor- 
oiis nsiifmn to the whole. The earl of Marlborough succeeded in every part 
of his negotiation with the States: he animated them to a full exertion of 
their strength; and gained so far on their confidence, that they raised him 
to the chief command of their troops. All the allies eiig^d, with ^acrity, 
to furnirii their several quotas ; and war was declared against France, on the 
same day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna.(S) 

The fint. campaign, however, was not distiii^Mied by any great event. 
In Italy the Im^rudista, pnder prince Ei^ne, being out-numbered ^ the 
combined armies of France and Spain, gained no advantage. There Philip 
V. (having left the government of his new kingdom in the hands of the 
queen, assisted hr a council, and passed into Naples) nominally commanded 
in person j(3) and but nominally ; all the operations being really directed by 
the duke da Vendome. His presence, however, inspired confidence into fan 
troops; ,and prince Eugene was not only forc^ to raise the blockade of 
Mantua, but in some degree worsted, in an attempt to eurprise 'Vendome 
itear Luzara.^4) 

The ImMi^sts were not more successful on the Upper Rhine { where the 
prince of Baden, though elated with the taking of Landau, was defeated at 
Fridlengen, by the marquis de Villars, immediately after created a mareschal 
of France, “ I have heard," says Voltaire, “mareschal Villars deohufe more 
than once, that as he was marching at the head of his infantiy, after the 
battle Was gained, a voice called. We are undone 1 On hearing this, all 
"*• his troops ned. He ran after them, raving. Come back, tnu fnendi ! the 
^ victorf u ouri. Long live the king ! The trembling soldiers repeated, 
Long Hut the king I but continued to fly: and the marquis found the ut- 
most difficulty in -rallying die oonqueror8.(£)" On such trivial ciioum- 
’stancea often depended the luue of the greatest battles. Had a aia^le regi- 


it WM tbongbt, h late ai the miiMleof tbe preient ceoturf, <be kingdom could pottiblf 
beer; end that tbe enOrmoiu taxet, levied to pay tbe ibterett of that debt, by tfiibauc- 
iog tbpiiRceof the neccuariet of life, of labour, and coiueqnenlly of every tpepiee of 
.maDufaetaaBt hare hurt tbe sale of our commoditiet in foreign markete: bare etrepgtb- 
,ened the euilaving inSuence of the crown, by inoreaeiog the nniuber of Ite depewdeate, 
nf lint broke.' Hi eome tieuare, tbe free ipirit of tbe people, by midtiplyiag tfakir tier 
ceieitiee, 

(■1 Burnet, baokvii, 
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(a) Tbe parting of Philip aml be .young qneen, blmeetf «S yooog, vrsaandcddl bf 
many etrnnlei of tenderneu. One day; while both wore bathed in teart«niie aiuiaule 
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ni* night witb'ber, all her eeniiUntywM roneed, her preMoM of mind foieook bar, and 
dtoThuionatblyoxclaimed, “Oh, my Sod) oftbeihovttlinetfaattsawiniteiakiStooU 
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of Cologne had rieceTln the hands Tthe fS^ and iWnh ’ 

rfterasiegeof Months. The duke of B=^ 

Freneh army, having under him mareschal Boiaew, it was exoMt^wm^H 
either have attempted the reUef of that important VlU^XvIinvS' 
some other ; but, fiy a strange piece of misconduct, he lay almost touU^ta. 
active during ‘he/hole siege, and till the earl of Marlborough aj^^“o 
take the command of the ^led army.(l) Marlborough, who wnTioTss 
prudent tton active and who may be sa/d to have 001 ^ the enterSc 
spint of the hero to the caution and foresight of the consummate 
resolved OTme&ately to attack the duke of Burgundy: and had he )K2n 
restrained by the timidity of the field deputies of the States, he woX h“e 
gained a comnlete victory over the Frencli.(S) ThougKhus confined in Ms 
operations, the English commander contrived, by masterly movements, by 
iMrches Md coun^ter-marches, to throw himself between the enemy and the 
princip^ towim of SpMish Guelderland; where he reduced, siicc^vely and 
without molestation, Venlo, Buremonde, and Li«ge; conquests ofltie «Mt- 
rat importance, as by the acquisition of those places the navigation of the 
was opened, and a free communication with Maestricht-ts) 

The operations at sea were even moro favourable to the allira, than those 
by knd ,• though not in all respects equal to their hopes. The confederate 
flwt, under mr George Rooke, consisting of fifty English and Dutch ships of 
tbe line, with twdve thousand troops on board, commanded by. the duke of 
Urmond, appeared before Cadiz, and summoned that city to surrender to the 
house of Austria, or run the hazard of an atiack from such a formidable ar¬ 
mament. But the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place was 
much stronger than the besiegers expected; so that the duke of Ormond 
round it necessary to re-embark his troops after they had taken fort St. C'a- 
teanne, made an unsuccessful attempt on fort Matagorda, and pillaged port St. 
Mmv, contrary to his express orders. His next attempt was more fortunate. 

Ihe confedmtes, after leaving Cadiz, sailed for Vigo, where the galleons, 
under convoy of twenty-three French ships of war, commanded by the count 
de t^teau-Kenaud, were just arrived from America. As the wealth on 
board these galleons was considered as the chief resource of the Spanish mo- 
i^chy, and even of the whole house of Bourbon, Lewis XIV. expecting to 
share m It, the utmost precaution had been taken to secure them.(4) They 
“Tried up into a bason, through^a narrow entrance, one side of which 
was defended by a fort, the other by platforms mounted with cannon. A 
bMm was thrown across the mouth of the bason, and within the boom the 
rrench squadron was drawn up. But all these obstacles were not sufficient, 
tediscourage the confederates, when animated by the hopes of so ridi a 
booty. The duke of Ormond having landed part of his troops, took the 
psstie: the boom was broken by the Met; and the French admiral, mrceiv- 
jng tent all fartiier resistance would be vain, mt fire to his shms. The gal- 
JMM follow^ the desperate ezanmle; but the English and Dutch were at 
”* 4 **’-■ bxti n guu h the fiamee. Six ships of war were taken, seven sunk, 
and nine .burnt. Of thirteen galleons, mne fell into tbe hands of the con- 
?***”?& Wd four were destroy m : and although the greater part of lie trea- 
tere BMn landed, and earned to Lagos, the booty was immense, and ttie 
mnste^tion of the house of Bourbon exceesive.;5) 

{y gohtjtf Berwick's Mem, rol. i. 

rii.' Duke of Berwick's JfenB. vol. i. “ We were potted in tuefa a 
" Si-?I*'.i***^* *be bake of Berwick," that we ibould have been lieateu without beioa 
“ t£o betelf very high, and our right tiink into a cul-de-iae between 
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Before intelligence of thie important blow arrived in England bddl'fcaoae* 
of parfiament bad congratulated her mi^eety on the bucccm of her Utmt, mi> 
der the earl of Marlborough, who was aoon after created a duke, and liberal 
au^liea were voted for carrying oiiHie war. The good humour of the par¬ 
liament was increased, by the news of the destruction of the enemy’s fleet at 
: the hopea of the nation rah high: the most vigorous pieparationB 
■w&e raade,-«nd the afFairs of the allies every where wore a very flavomble 
aspect. The duke of Savoy, who had been long wavering, openly deserted 
the interests of France and Spain, and concluded a treaty with the emperor, 
to ^e astonishment of the house of Bourbon; be being not only a srandaon 
of Xewis Xlll. but father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. 
From motives of interest, Peter VI. king of Portugal, also united himself to 
the confederBtes.(l) 

To the defection of those two princes the French ascribed their subsequent 
misfortunes in the i|ar. Lewis aIV. however, made great preparations for 
opening the next campaign, and was by no means wanting in success. Mean¬ 
time the elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, carried on hostilities 
with vigour in the heart of Germany. He took Neuberg, on the Danube, 
early in the season: he defeated the Imperialists at Passau ; and having 
taken Burglenfield and Ratisbon, was joined at Dutlingen by mareschal Vil- 
lars. Afterward, disappointed in an attempt to enter Tyrol, and open a 
communication with the French army in Italy, he rejoined Villars in Suabia. 
They crossed the Danube; and Villars understanding that the count de Sti- 
rum, at the head of twenty thousand men, was on his march to join the for- 
mid^le army of the prince of Baden, near Donawert, said to the elector, 
“ We must prevent this: we must advance, and attack Stirum.” The elector 
hesitated, and said he would consult with his ministers and generals. “ I am 
“ your minister and general!” replied Villars Can you want any other 
" counsel than mine, when the question is^about giving battle ?”—-Full of 
apprehensions for bis dominions, the elector‘.WBS stUl averse from the mare^ 
coal's proposal, and not a little displeased at this freedom. “ Well!" said 
Villars, “ if your highnen will not seise this opportunity with your Bava- 
“ rians, I will engage wiA the French only:—^it must not be lost." Ho ac¬ 
cordingly ordered his troops to march; and the elector, thqugh filled^ with 
indignation, found hims^ under the necessity of fighting against his judg- 
ment.(9) They attacked the enemy in the plains of Hockstet, and gained 
s complete victory. Three thousand of the ImperiaUsts were killed: four 
thousand were made prisoners ; and all their artillery and baggage ndl into 
the hands of the conquerors. The victorious army put the elector of Bava¬ 
ria in possession of Augsburg; and the road to Vienna being thus lidd open, 
the emperor trembled in bis CBpitaL(S) 

The consternation of Leopold was, in some measure, excusable. The duke 
of Burgundy, who commanded the French army on the side of Alsace, hav¬ 
ing unMr him the raarescbala TaUard and Vauban, had made himself master 
of Old Brisac; and TaUard, before the end of the campaign, not only retook 
Landau, but defeated, with neat slaughter, an army of the aUies, under the 
prince of Hesse, who was advancing to its reUef.(4) In Italy, where Sta- 
remberg command^ for the emperor, the duke de Vendome disarmed, by 
surprise, the troops of the duke of Savoy; reduced Baisillio, defeated Vis¬ 
conti, and took possession of the territories of the duke of Modena.(5) 

The Frenrii were less successful in the Netherlands; where the duke of 
Marlborough, having concerted measures with the States, was enabled to 

•ixnatioo, writes thus in a consolatory letter to the queen of Spain, then at the head of 
iro?erofii«nt :*'*£vent8 are in the baodepf God, who dratre apod pot 
*• we cmeider ee our greateit mie^Ttoset. If it iapowbie to prevent tbe M cmcti jj 
**tbat dieaster which bee happen^* your majeety bu preventted iheiiir*t\Jbf<rw« ^ 
NoaiiUit ton. ii. ^ : 

(1) Boroet. VoiUire. . 

(o3 Tbele partienlars are related by Voltaire, from the, manuecript.JtfQiwjiv ^£,Marei- 
ekal de VU/an^ written by binieelfe SUvlet chap. xvii. 

(8) Id.m 

(4) Bnrnet. Voltaire. Henoult. 

(8) Ids ibida 
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^ the cii^e of the Lower Rhine, ^ the usual residence of the 
^tolo^. That prmoe, brother to the elector of Bfvaria, h^ 
Ronm, with his other domuuons, in the hands of the French at the 
Mg of the war. Thoiwh gallantly defended by the marquis ^le™ 
it iw fioroed to surrender, ^r a siege of twelve days. But dotwithsS 
^ ^is wly succem, and the suppos^ weakness of t^ enemy, Marlborouirh 
/ound It impi^caWe to penetrete into Flanders; the French army, un&r 
the mar^ids Boufflera and Vmeroy, keeping cautiously within their lines, 
OTd tte English general not judging it prudent to attempt to force them.(l) 
Ho thertfore marched back toward the Maese, where he took Huy and Lim¬ 
burg. Gueldros, after a blockade and bombardment of near eiahteeii 
iDODthB^ alao Bum&dered to the allie8.(2) ^ 

These Mquisitiona, however, were by no means a balance to the advan- 
^ws of the enemy m other quarters; more especially as the operations of 
the allies at sea, during the summer, had been languid and undecisive • in 
some respects unfortunate ; and their negligence so great, that the Spanish 
treasure from the Havannah, the joint produce of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, had arrived safe, under convoy of a French fleet, and furnished the 
house of Bourbon with fresh resources for continuing the war. But the con¬ 
federates were not discouraged by their losses ; nor by an insurrection in 
Hungary, which spread devastation to the gates of Vienna. The Tengli .h 
pwliament, seized with a kind of military fury, voted the most liberal sup¬ 
plies for the ensuing campaign ; and the emperor, emboldened by the alK- 
ance of Portugal, from which a passage might be opened into the heart of the 
disputed monarchy, made his son Charles assume the title of king of Spain, 
he himself and the king of the Romans renouncing ^ claim to any part of 
the succession. Immediately after this ambitious step the archduke set out 
for the Hague. From HoUabd he passed over to England ; where he was 
treated with great respect, and conducted to Lisbon by a powerful fleet, 
having on board a considerable body of land forces.(3) 

While the queen of England was e.xerting herself with so much vigour in 
a foreign quarrel, in which her subjects were little interested, the greatest 
disorders prevailed in her own dominions. The ferment in Scotland, occa¬ 
sioned by'the miscarriage of the settlement at Darien, had never yet fully 
subsided; and although that kingdom readily acknowledged the queen's au- 
thprity, the hottest jealousies there prevailed, among all ranks of men, re¬ 
specting the independency of their crown, and the freedom of their com- 
merca These jealousies were fomented by the insidious arts of the Jaco¬ 
bites, and the intrigues of the court of St. Germiuns, aided by a political 
oversight. 

When the English l^slature settled the succession of the crown on the 
luttse of Hanover, king Wi^m had neglected to take the same precaution 
in regard to Scotland; so that the succession to that crown was still open. 
This circumstance was now eagerly seized by two sets of men:—^by the ad¬ 
herents of the house of Stuart, who hoped to bring in the pretended prince 
of Wales; and by some real patriots, who meant to make use of it, in order 
to'rescue their country from that abject dependence, and even slavery, into 
which it had fallen, and in which it had continued, ever since its native so¬ 
vereigns had added the weight of the crown of England to their ancient pre¬ 
rogative. Beside these men, many others, who were well disposed toward 
the Protestant succession, zealously opposed the settlement of the Scottish 
crown on the descendants of the princess Sophia^ before the ratification of 
certain articles, which should provide for the independency of the kingdom, 
or Mite it intimately with England.{4) 

_ Nor was the Englidi nation free from discontents. The queen, by throw- 
>1% herself eiftirely into the han^ of the Tories, had roused the resentment 

Berwick's Mitm. vol. i. Burnet, book vii. 

(S) hk ibid. 

W Bufiiet. ' VoIUire. 

C4) I^ckbarl't Man, Buriictp book rii. 
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of th* WUgi, who wen w e maaiiar pneerilied, and dd>arnd‘ft«iB ofini 
and an ardent deaire of aeiwiplithiaff tlie nuirpoN of Onnd djthpoa, 
which the'^ themaeKes bad formed, onljr had prevented them hidmrtd went 
obetructing the mpaaoree of govetnramb But their patience, aeg- 

lect, ww at laat worn ont: thev became jaalbiu, and net withoofweaatp) of 
deeigna agejnit the Protestant eucfcnion. The Tories, intoxicated with 
their good^mune, had revived all the exploded hi(^ monarohiaal and hUi- 
ohuTcn printdples; and oonjectnring that the queen must naturally be cus- 
posed to Iftvonr the saecession of hn brother, several of her ministeie held 
a secret correspondence with the court of St. Gennaind^ and hopes were 
even entertained by that court of obtaining a speedy repeal of the Act of 
Settlement!) 

In order to forward these views, and to oomideae Gia ruin of their political 
opponents, the Tories pretended, that both w obutoh and monareny were 
in dmger, from the prevalence of republican and presbyteiian principles: 
and a hiU a^nst oocnwmal conformity, which would have excluded bU dis^ 
sentera, and eonsequently a great numbw of the Whigs, from all civil offices 
and nuHic e^loyments, was twice presented to parliament, and as often 
rejeetM.(8) The failure of this favourite measure, and several other cir¬ 
cumstances, indicating the rtiength of the Whigs, induced Mariborough and 
Godolphin, who m'e said to have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their 
hearts, to conceal their sentiments, and seek support from that powerful 
narty. They foresaw a formidable opposition, and persuaded the queen, that 
it was necessary to dispel the storm, hv brining some of the more moderate 
Whin into administration, and dismissing a few <rf the moat violent Tn- 
ries.(^ Mr; Harley, speaker of the house of conitnbns, afterward created 
esiiof Oxford, and reputed a nHiig, because bred a dissenter, was accord- 
in^y appointed secretary of state, in the rotim of the earl of Nottingham ; 
(he office of comptroller-general was bestowed on his friend, Mr. Mansel ; 
and, at his recommendation, Mr. 8t. John, since better known Jby the title 
of lord Viscount Bolingbrofce, was advanced, while very young, te the luqya- 
tive place of secretary at war.(4) . 

This expeiUent, however, would have been founddornffiiaent to secure the 
adniatry against the violence of the Whigs, had not-the extraordinary sue;- 
dih of the next campaign mlenced all opposition. Marlborough having con¬ 
certed with the ministers of the States, during the winter, the plan of ope¬ 
rations, set out early in the spring to carry it into execution. As the ajm- 
cess of the two fore^ing campaigns, by making tte allies masters of the 
Maese and Spanish GueSderland, had provided a strong barrier for tlie 
United Provinces, the English nneral proposed to marcli into the heart of 
^rmany; in order to protect the emperor, now almost besieged iu his ewi- 
tal, by the Hungarian maleeontents, on one ride, and by the French’ and Ba¬ 
varians, on the other. In pursuance of this derign, but undsg colour of pe¬ 
netrating into France, he ordered the confederate forces Ao march towards 
Coblentx, whme he joined th^. Crossing the Rhine it that rface, and 
sucemsiv^y the Maum and Bie Neokar, .he was am by prince Eugene at 
Monddsheim. 

The result of the cq^erdhee between these two great generals, wai a 
junction of the allied amy under Marlbwougii, with the Imperialists, com¬ 
manded by the prinee of Baden. That junction being effected, Marlborogfdi 
farced, though with the loss of five thousand men, the elector of Bavaria’s 
aatreDehmentiq near Donawert, and eUiged him to wit the field. In oon- 
segnenee af this vietory, the allies gd possession of Doaaweit, and obtained 
ane» pasaaag ever the Danube. Rut as tlwy were inoapaUe, for want of 
meMfinea, mtber Ur oontinne long on Uie banks of that river, or to penetf|M 
kMwvaria, timir situatkm waa daeome vary preoarleua, and they eum% 
wilhad to give battle; when the enemy, being reinforced wit^^^y SieiM 

SlmuTt Popert. 

Burnet, book vii. 
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MsdaMii, wider aareediB] TaMeid, reMlred to aEMd tham the opportunity 
tbey^iil^ ,Before the engagement, the ddu of Marlboroi^h was aUu 
joiAAl^^oee Eugene, with twgnty thousandVen, from the UppA- Rhine; 
and, iit'Wes to free himaelf the. timid w treacherous connaele of the 

pHoea at Baden, he prevailed on him to beei^ Ingolstadt. The oppoeins 
Brmiea were now nearjfl equal, each conaistiw of about eigl^ tbousaM 
jaea.(l) Bnt the Frendl generals, Tallard and Marsin, thougPmen of ex- 
pefience and abilities, were much dnferior to those^ of the allies; nod the 
elaeterAif Bavaria^ though a brave prince, could not be considered as a 


oettmander. '' 

The Frenoh and Bavarians were advantageously posted on a hill, having 
the.nanube and thegriUage of Blenheim on their right: on their left, an 
exteaaive and thick wood, from which ran a rivulet, along their front, into 
the Banube. 7100 rivulet, ii^a coufse through the plain, formed an almost 
continqpd morass, the pagsagfof which might liave been rendered very diffi¬ 
cult, it bad jieen properly guarded. Tw entr-eight battalions, and twelve 
-aqnurons of dragoons, were thrown into the village of Blenheim: eight bat- 
triioni were also placed in another villa^ towards the centre; in, wto to 
fall, in oonjdnction with those at Blenheim, upon the rear of the UKsay, 
when they should pass the rivulet. Their line, which consisted chiefly of 
cavalry, was weakened by these detachments; and by an unaccountable 
negligence, the allies were permitted not only to pass the brook, but to form 
wi&out opposition.(8 

hfarifiorough, who oommanded the left ving of the allies,, hai^ first 
passed the brook, ordered the two villages to be attacked by the inrwfry, 
while he himself led his cavalry against those of Tallard. The attack on 
the villages proved unsuccessful; the EnglMi and Hessians being repul^ri, 
after three successive attempts. The Frendi horse, however, in wtte <h tlnir 
most vigorous efforts, were obliged to give ground. They retired behind Ae 
fire W ten battalions, which Tallard had,ordered* to advance to their relief. 
Bui these adso were broken by the English foot. Marlborough charged home 
with his horse; and drove the French cavalry such precipitation from 
the field, that raast<ef>tho8e who escaped the sword were drowned in the 
Danube. The ten advanced battalions of the enemy’s foot were, at the same 
-time, Sknrged on all sides, and cut in pieces. _ Tallard himself was tal;pQ 
primner, tcwether with many other officers of distinction. . , 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, who commanded the right win^ of the confe¬ 
derates, after having-been thrice repulsed, had broken the brench and B^ 
varialiB, under the deotor and Marsiu; and though they could warce be said 
to have tmen muted, they no sooner heard of TaUard’s defeat, than they left 
the field, with every mark of hurry and disgrace. The twenty-eight Mtta- 
lions.cff foot, and twelve squa^ons of dragoons, in the viUage of Kenheim, 
all viterans, a|ld the belt t«ops in France, were now rimndoned 
fate. After a vioarous, bnt ineffectual sally, they found themrelves obligM 
to aurrender at fflcreton.^—Such, my dea^hilip, was the famous battle 
of Blenu!^ in whidh fte French and Bavaridfc, mduduig kdledand takeiu 
loit near forty thousand men. Their camp-equipage, bmwe, 
every trophy that can distinguish a compete frctcOT, fefl into the hands of 
the conqiMiers. These troplM, however, were r# acqmr^ vnthout con- 
dd»aUd loss of blood. The allies had five thousand men killed, and near 

^“^^J^^^irtween disdplined amdea, 
ftaiithia, dom oodd l4 fcdlowed bytnore suddener imyortalft 
The ed^eror was reUevedlWhis feara; the Hun^nsnal^to^ 
over-awed; widsthe conquests and dominions of the eleetor of BovarM|||fc^ 
at ottoe, m lioopold, who reveaged severely on the subjiea of 
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of Mventy leagues of countiy wu expowd to all the ravages of ww. Brolwn, 
ruined and disperaed, the fggtea of Leifla XIV. left a free and^nioteTBttted 
inarch ufthe oeinfederates Iran the Dsnuh||.,tD the Rhine; ana the wteulied 
remains of that army, which at the beginning of the season %ad apr^ tenor 
to the gates of Vienna, was obliged to take shelter within the frontiers bf 
France. 'iBp victors crossed the Rhin|: they entaeed Alsace ; and the im¬ 
portant fdnnsses of Landau and Trieiroach surrendered to^tiiem before the 
close of the campaign.^ 

But the same good fortune, which attended the armn||,the confederates 
in Germany, did not extend to every scene of operigHls. ■ In Flanders, 
during thief summer, the war being merely defensive, produced no event 
either brilliant or important. On the Portuguese si^ of Spain, the arch¬ 
duke, who had assumed Ae title of Charles 111. was able to m^e no pro¬ 
gress On the contrary, Philip V. as^ted biJthe duke of Berwick, earned 
the war into Portugal; todk several places, afla defeated all the attipipts of 
the allies to inv<ide Cutile.(9) In Italy, the campaign p^ed, upon .the 
whole, favourable to the house of Bourbon. The castle or Suza, the city of 
Pigniwdj Vercdli, Yvrea, and Sansano, were reduced by Vendome.(3) 

1 % operations at sea, duriiw this memorable year, were sclfrcely less im¬ 
portant than those'ey land. The combined fleet of Bngland and Holland, 
which carried the archduke to Lisbon, having failed in an attempt upon Bar¬ 
celona, where a party was supposed to have been formed for the house of 
Austria, appeared before Gibraltar ; and that strong fortress, hitherto deemed 
imuregnable, was taken at the first assault. Astonished at the intrepidity 
of the En^ish sailors, who ascended the mole sword in hand, the governor 
immediatdy surrendered the place; which was committed to the care of the 
piwce of Hesse Darmstadt, foMbe queen of £ngland.(4) 
rior was the acquimtion of this great key of the Mediterranean the only 
advantage resulting from the enterprise. Part of the Spanish arra^.em- 
ployed in Portugal being withdrawn, for the purree of re-taking Gibrattar, 
a stop was by that means jnit to uie pn^ess of Philip V. who might oAer- 
wise have advanced to the gates of Lisbon; and the Frehcdi fleet, to^the 
number of fifty-two ships of the line, under the oounade Toulouse, coming 
to the aid of the besiegers, was defeated 4 ^ Malaga, 1^ the combined fleet, 
eMomanded by sir George Hooke and Cdmnberg, the Dutch admiral. The 
force on both sides was nearly equal, and the battle was obstinate and bloo^, 
though no ship Was either sunk or taken. This was partly owing to the 
interoosition of night, and partly to the shifting of the wind, which enabled 
the French to dude all the endeavours of the uonfederates to renew the en- 
gagement.(5) .Lewis XIV. affected, however, to claim the victo^. But it 
was obvious to ail Europe, that the combined fleet kept theoes ; and that 
the French took refuge in flieir own ports, i^ead of lending any asa^tance 
to the Spaniards bdore Gibraltar. 

(I) Voltaire. Tindal. Burnet. - 

(S) Notwitketandiiig these inii^ent eerricet, the dRhe of Berwick WM lacalled. Ob 
this matter, heinves the followinlpuriout account: ‘'The duke of Gramont, the French 
minieter at Madrid, bad taken it into his liead that be.sras to govern there es jleepoti- 
*' cally as the cardinalrRicbelieitand Mazarine bad formerly done in France, l^iad no 
“ oMectinn to tbit with ra^ct to the civil department:; but in the military, 1 wae re- 
*' solved that be should nwbave tHiseme sway; thinking it reasonable that I ibould 
“ be consulted in every thing, and even that my plana should be adopted, ae I m At ba 
** answerable.for the tuccett of the whole, i^rom these contraiy^bumours it followed, 
“ AMt Gramont took upon him to order every thing, without comnltiag or commnni- 
*' caXlpg with mia and I, on the otber hand, ttaady to my winciple, r^sed to exeenta 
** any snteirprite of wMcb I (Hd not approve.” Tbe Anke’r recall wae the coiiteaueoce 
of tbie commendabta pride. If, ' "f 

Whan the maresqbel de Teaed, who succeeded to<bt.«hief command in Spam, arrived 
atBRorid, he oaturany inquired of the queen if the fa^not reaipa to be satiefiM with 
the oampaigo which the dukbof Berwick had made. Sh|Hd be wA'muclj eetsem^ and 
Ml reodarad pmt carviM td the kiniBlpm. “ Why tbeiK^ aiwwered Ttwd, "have you 
*road him racalled }"-|gIff mutt tellyou,” repUfd theqneea pecvislnyi “he ie agraat 
“ obitiaate.dqyil of an Engliabman, who srill.g^jggSSAsve hie asrn fi^. Be^ieh’a 
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These fortunate events, but more especialR the memorable victory obtained 
at Blenheim, which was justly ascribed to Enj^lish valour, diffused u general 
joy over the nation. This joy communicated itself to the represent^ives of 
the people, who granted very liberd supplies for prosecuting the war, with 
tho utmost readiness; and the whole business of parliament was not oiiiy 
conducted with harmony, but carried forward with zeal and eapedition. 
Pleased with the humiliation of the house of Bourbon, the Whigs, instead 
of opposing the nfinistry, used every endeavour to engage the duke of Marl¬ 
borough in their ! and Godolphin, either from policy, or principle, 
threw himself into their hands. 

The queen dissolvied the parliament; and the Whigs, whose principles re¬ 
commended them to the inaependent part of the kin^om, having the coun¬ 
tenance of government, and the support of the monied interest, obtained a 
decided majority in the new bouse of commons. The elections went gene¬ 
rally in their favour, notwithstanding the clamour raised by the Tories of the 
danger of the church, and the growth of Presbyterianism. Both houses 
now passed a vote. That the church was in a safe and flourishing condition, 
and that whoever should suggest that the established religion jvas in danger, 
was an enemy to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. They also, to the 
great disappointment of the Tories, already mortified by the foregoing vote, 
repealed two severe laws against the commerce and people of Scotland, in 
order to induce the parliament of that kingdom to settle the crown on the 
house of Hanover, as well as to listen to proposals for a treaty of union with 
Englaud;(1) measures highly necessary to the welfare of both kingdoms, 
and essential to the security of tho Protestant succession. 

While the English parliament was taking these prudent steps for securing 
the peace of the kingdom, as well as for prosecuting the war with vigour, 
France was not only dmiressed by external misfortunes, but distracts by 
internal commotions. Though the Hugonots were chiefly exterminated, or 
induced, from motives of fear or interest, to conform to the establishqd re¬ 
gion, by the rewards that were, held out to them, and the severe persecution 
which they had suflered, both before and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuge in the Cevecnes, a mountainous 
country in the south of Franco, where they led a savage life ^along with ^ tho 
rudo natives, under the name of Camisards, and enjoyed their rengion in a 
state of barbarity. Like zealots of all sects, when ignorant and persecuted, 
they believed themselves to be the peculiar favourites of heaven, and laid claim 
to the highest gifts of inspiration. They had their prophets and prophetesses, 
who assumed absolute authority over them, and are said to have excited them 
to the most fttrocious cruelties, both against tho Catholics and the retractory 


part of their own Bect.(2) . . 

At length, encouraged by these visionaries, hy their increasing numbers, 
and by the promises ^ the confederates, the Camisards, on the ramra^ce- 
ment of the war, in |70X, began to mingle politics with their relimon. They 
demanded ^IjhMty of conscience, and an exemption from taxes! ana took 
arms to support their pretensions. Several generals were sent a^nst them, 
with vifribug success, and apiong others the celeteated marewhal ViUars; 
who,«Rer making them sensible of his power, eiftered info treaty with them, 
in 1704. But they, suspecting the sincerifo of the court, broke off the nego¬ 
tiation, when it was almost finished; and Villars being recrfled, m order to 
enter oh s mere important scene of action, the duke of Berwick was dis- 
pahied againet them, tm his feturn from Spain. As seventy was now be- 
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come as necessary as it was foitnerl^ impolitic, the duke exercised it without 
reserve, and soon reduced the Camisards to obedience.(l) 

Lewiii XIV. althoufth destitute of thi| superior magnanimitjr which is 
never vainly elatedy and which can calmlylouk down on the higdtest success, 
possessed in an eminent degree that Christian fortitude which enables fhe 
soul to' bear misfortunes with composure and resignation. Though aeons-, 
tomed to victory, he received the intelligence of the ruin of his army at 
Blenheim, without any marks of confusion, and took the mOst vigorous steps 
for repairing his loss, as well as fur checking the progress of the victorious 
enemy. At the end of the campaign, however, he found that he had been 
stript of great part of his former conquests. But France, and even Flan¬ 
ders, were still entire; and as he understood that the duke of Marlborough 
intended, next campiiign, to carry the war, by the Moselle, into the heart Of 
his dominions, he assembled, on that side, an army of seventy thousand m^n, 
under the command of mareschal Villars. The English general having 
crossed the Moselle and the Saar, in the month of Mav, passed the defile of 
Taveren, and advanced to Delft. But not being joined by the prince of 
Baden, as he expected, ho was obliged to retreat: and so masterly was the 
conduct of Villars, his antagonist, that he was not able to efiPect any enter¬ 
prise of consequence during the campaign. (2) 

Though the emperor Leopold, whose death made no change in the political 
^stem of the confederates, was succeeded in the Imperial throne by his son 
Joseph, king of the Romans, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the 
sluggishness of the Germ^ic body, and the obstinacy of the prince of Baden, 

I irevented the allied army from making any progress on the side of Flani!ers. 
Pn Italy, the French still maintained their superiority. The duke de Ven- 
dome took Villa Franca and Verue: he repulsed the Imperialists, under 
prince Eugene, in attempting to force the-passage of the Adda, at the bridge 
of Cassano, and the<duke of Savoy, no longer able to keep the field, was 
ob%ed to shut himself up in Turin, without any prospect of relief.!3) 

The'confederates were more fortunate in Spain. I'ne mareschal de Tessf:, 
after losing a vast number of men, was forced to raise the siege of Gibraltar ; 
and he had cdso the mortification, a fiewMays before he abandoned the entSr- 
prise, to behold a Frepch fleet that was come to his assistance, under the 
famous de Pontis, defeated, and chiefly taken or destroyed, by an English 
squadron, commanded by sir John Leake. Encouraged by these favourable 
evente, the confederates entered the enemy's country, on the frontiers of 
Beira and Alantejo, and reduce the principal places in the provinces of 
Estramadura. ' In other quarters they were still mure successful. An English 
fleet, conducted by sir Cidudes^ Shovel, carrying five thousand land forces, 
under the celebrated earl of Peterborough, being joined at Lisbon by set 
John Leake and the Dutch admiral Allemonde, and reinforced with sonfe 
troops from the confederate army in Portugal, took on board the archduke, 
and Bailed for the coast of Catalonia, where he w'as supposed to have many 
friends. Alarmed at the appearance of such a formidable force, the Spi^ 
niards, in general, declared for the house of Austria. The fortresses of 
Lerida and Tortosa were yielded without a blow: Barcelona, though fur¬ 
nished With g&rtison of Me thousand men, under the duke de Pop^ wipi 

<» Rortbisuverity, the duke of Berwicfe'mskei the following aianly apolosy: “ As¬ 
sisted by the understanding end advice of M. de Basrille, one of the most seoeiBle men 
"Wi France, I made it my ousincss to prevent every thing that might tend to excite 
.‘‘"commotions; and declare^ That I came neither at a peraftutor nor a missionary, but 
‘ with a Vesolution to do pqual justice to.everyona; to proteet all who should behave 
“ tbemselres aa faithful subjects of tlie king, and to sunitb with the utmoafrigonr those 
“ who should dare to oppose bit authority.—I know adds be, “ that attempts nave been 
“ made in many conutriet, to blacken our proceedinge againct these people; but I ecu 
protect as a man of honour, that there ie no tort of crimes of which the Camisanlt bed 
“ not been gdilty. To rebelItoo, sacrilege, murder, theft, and licentioniness, they joined 
“ the moat unheard of cruelties; so far even gt to have priests broiled, to rip out jjie 
“ bowels of pregnant women, and to roast their cbildiea!” Afern. vol, i. 

(S) Burnet. Voltaire. Henault 
W Ibid. < 
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obligfid to surtonder^ and almost the whole kingdom of Valencia, ns well as 
the urovince of Catalonia, submitted to Charles 111.(1) 

The particulars of the siege of- Barcelona, as related by Voltairflf are too 
much for the honour of this country to be omitted by an English historian. 
The earl of Peterborough, says he, a man in every respect resembling'those 
imaginary heroes that the Spaniards liave represented in their romances, 
proposed to the prince of Hesse Darmstadt to force, sword in htind, the en¬ 
trenchments that covered fort Mountjouy and the town. The enterprise 
was aroordingly executed with success ; but with the loss of the lirave prince 
of Hesse, who was kiUed in the attack. The garrison, however, still held 
out; when a bomb, directed at Mountjouy, happening to enter the powder- 
magazine, it blew up with a terrible explosion, and the fort instantly surren¬ 
dered. The town soon after offered to capitulate; and the duke de Popoli, 
the governor, came to the gate, in order to adjust the articles with Peter- 
boruiigh. But before they were signed, tumultuous shouts were heard, 
“ You betray us exclaimed Popoli. “Whilst we, with honour and since- 
“ rity, arc here treating with you, your troops have entered the town by the 
“ ramparts, and are murdering, plundering, and committing every species of 
“ violence." 

“ You are mistaken," replied Peterborough:—“ These must he the troops 
“ of the prince of Darmstadt. There is only one eimedieiit left to save your 
“ town ; allow me freely to enter it with my Englishmen. I will soon make 
“ all quiet, and come back to conclude the capitulation." These words he 
uttered with an air of dignity and truth, whhdi, joined to a sense of present 
danger, induced the governor to comply. Attended by some of his officers, 
he hastened into the streets, where the licentious soldiery, but more espe- 
cially the Germans and Catalans,, were piUaging the houses of the principal 
inbanitants. He drove them from their prey: he obliged them to give up 
even the booty they had seized; and he happily rescued from their hands the 
duchess de Popoli, when on the point of being dishonoured, and restored 
her to her husband.(2) In a word, after having quelled every apjiearance of 
dhrarder in the town, he returned -to the gate, and finished the capitulatiun 
with the governor, to the utter astonishment of the Spaniards, at finding so 
much honour and generosity in a people, whom they had hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed to consider only as merciless heretics. (3) 

These acquisitions, and splendid achievements in Spain, so flattering to 
the pride of the English nation, made theqieople, and even the parliament, 
eager to prosecute toe war, notwithstanding the small success in other quar¬ 
ters. Nor was the house of Bourbon less disposed to vigorous measures. 
The check given to the confederates on the Moselle, joined to the rapid pro¬ 
gress of the French arms in Italy, having elated anew the spirit of Lewis 
XIV. he rashly resolved, daring the ensuing campaign, to act offensively in 
the Low Countries; at the same time that he should strip the duke of Savoy 
of his dominions, support his grandson in Spain, and maintain an army in 
Germany. And to all these attenqits he was perhaps equal, had the abilities 
of his generals been adequate to the number and the valour of bis troops. 
His hopes in regard to Savoy, at least, weresby no means presumptuous. 
The duke of Berwick had taken Nice in the beginning of the year; and 
Vendume haviim defeated the Imperialists at CiUcinato, in the month of 
April, ordered Turin to be invested. On the side of Germany, mareschal 
Villars justified tho confidence of his master, by driving the prince of Baden 
before him; and hod odd; his army been weakened by detachments, in order 
to supply .the losses occasioned by the misconduot of other commanders, he 
might nave penetrated into the heart of the empire.(4) The ardour of mares¬ 
chal Villeroy, in Flanliers, led the way to the future misfortunes of Lewis. 
The duke of Marlborough, having made every preparation for a vigorous 

• 

(1) Burnet, book vii. Jlfm. fir A'oiuV/cr,.tom. ii. 

13) Siicltt ebnp. xix. * 

(3) Ibid. Burqet oicntions but in a manner somcwhift different. (Hist, 

OwM 7'!j9fie#i book vii.) He wa* nafceiid 1 o the earl of Peterborougu. . , . 

(4) Barre» Hut. ^jjj^yoltaire, chap. xix. Burnet^ book tu. 
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campaign, joined tbe united army of Enutod and Hollaad, betw^ Broeh- 
loen and Grosswaren, on the SOth of MaylNi^fareschal Villeroy, with a supe¬ 
rior unify, had advanced to Tirlemont ; amlljimbitious of enteriw the lists 
with Marlborough, he precipitately pushed fimard to Raniilliea._ On s^ing 
the heights, where rises the Little Geete,])^ perceived the allies in fiillmarch 
toward him, and immediately formed his army in order of battle. _ The 
Geeto, and an impassable morass running along its baidis, covered his left 
wing, and prevented it alike from being attacked and from charging the ene¬ 
my : the village of Rainillies, situated in a plain near the source of uie Geete, 
was oppowd oefore his centre, which consisted entirely of infantry; the vil¬ 
lage of Tavieres, on the banka of the Mehaign, coverM his right wing; and 
an open and level space, between Tavieres and BamilUes, about a mUe and a 
half in length, was filled with an hundred squadrons of horse.(l) 

Such was the disposition of the French forces in the battle of ^millies, 
and such the ground on which it was fought. Marlborough, perceiving the 
defects of that disposition, ordered a feigned attack to be made on the left 
wing of the enemy ; and although this was utterly impracticable, it served 
to confuse Villeroy, and to prevent him from bringing the troopnof that wing 
to support his centre, on which the English general tml with all the foot that 
composed his own. The Dutch infantry, under Auverquerque, attacked at 
the same time the enemy's right wing. But tlie French still making a gallant 
resistance, Marlborough ordered all hU cavalry to advance to the charge; 
and in less than hidf an hour, the whole centre of the enemy was broken and 
routed. The i-ight wing also gave way before the Dutch, and confusion, 
slaughter, and flight, every where prevailed. (2) A complete victory remained 
to the allies, who took one hundred pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
twenty military trophies, and a great quantity of baggage, with the loss of 
litUe more than two thousand men, while the French lost near twenty 
thouBand.(3) 

The total conquest of Brabant, and almost all ^anisb Flanders, was the 
immediate consequence of this victory. Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Oudenarde, and other places surrendered at discretion. Ostend, so fiuneus 
for its long siege in the last century, put the first stop to the progress of the 
confederates. It was forced, however, to capitulate, after a siege of ten 
days. Even Menin, fortified according to the most perfect rules of art, and 
defended by a garrison of six thousand men, surrendered in three weeks; 
and the operations of tbe campaign were concluded with tbe taking of Ath 
and Dendermonde, tbe French nut daring to attempt their relief.(4j 

The consequences of the battle of Ilamillies were not confined to Flan¬ 
ders ; they extended even to Italy, where Lewis XIV. hoped the taking of 
Turin would afford some consolation for his losses in other quarters. The 
siege of this lar^ and important city was committed to tlie duke de Feuillude, 
son-ih-law to Chamillard, the minister fur war, who furnished him with 
every thing that could possibly contribute to rtnder such an undertaking 
successful; with one hundred and forty pieces of battering cannon; one 
hundred and ten thousand bullets; one hundred and six thousand cartouches 
of one sort, and three hundred thousand of another; twenty-one thousand 
bombs; twenty-seven thousand seven hundred grenades; fifteen thousand 
bags of earth; thirty thousand instruments for pioneering, and one million 
two hundred thousand pounds of powder; beside a vast quantity of lead, 
iron, tin, ropes, sulphur, saltpetre, and every thing requisite for minerB.(£) 
The preparations, in a wopd, were such os startle the im^nation; and Feuil- 
lade, beuig a man of courage and activity, conducted the operations with vi¬ 
gour; but contrary to all the rules of art. Having begun the attack on the 
strongest side, and neglected to surround the whom town, the mbabitants of 
the country could send suppUes, both of men and provisions, to the garrison ; 

to Metn. Hu Mara, de Fouauieree. 

«) Ibid. . 

(3) Burnet, boM vii. Voltaire, A'tcfe, cSsp. xix. > 

(4) Voltaire, iibi eup. 

(5) Voltaire, SUclt, chap. xix. 
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BO that all the ardour which he. abured, in njwy repeated assaulta, aerved 
only to diminiah the number of;Si£hmeeiegerB.(l) The place, however, muat 
at length hare been taken, netwathatanding the blunders of ^Feuillade, but 
for one of those great events oft which depend the fate of nations. 

Prince Eiwne was ao situated, that it was thought be could not advance 
to succour 'rurin. He was on the east side of the Adige ; and as that river 
on the west side^was fortified with a long chain of entrenchments, the pas¬ 
sage seemed impractic^le. The besiegers consisted forty-six squadrons 
and an hundred battalions. Vendorae, in order to favour their operations, 
remained stationed on the banks of the Adige, from the 13th of May to the 
!jOth of June. He had with him seventy battalions and sixty squadrons; 
and, with this force, he did not doubt but he should be able to obstruct the 
approach of prince Eugene. 

But, unfortunately for the affairs of the house of Bonrbon in Italy, Ven- 
dome was recalled, to collect the broken remains of Villeroy's army in Flan¬ 
ders ; and, if possible, to stem the tide of misfortune in that quarter. Before 
his departure, however, he had fouhd it impossible to prevent prince Eugene 
from passing the Adige, and even the Fo. He was succeeded in the chief 
command by the duke of Orleans, nephew to Lewis XIV. assisted by the 
marescbal de Marsin, and other experienced officers. As prince Eugene had 
jiassed the Po, in ^ite of Vendome, he crossed the Tertaro, in sight of the 
duke of Orleans. He took Carpi, Correggio, and Reggio; and havrng stolen 
a march upon the French, he was ioincS, near Asti, by the duke of Savoy, 
who not choosing to shut himself up in his capital, had taken refuge rn 
the valleys of Lucerne, among his Protestant subjects, the Vaudois, and 
occasionally annoyed the besiegers with a small body of cavalryJS) 

Nothing now remained fur the duke of Orleans but to join Feuillade at 
the comp before Turin. Prince Eugene followed him thither, with all expe¬ 
dition, detomiined to raise the siege. It therefore became necessary for the 
Frencli now to resolve, whether they should wait for the enemy in their lines, 
or march out and meet him in the field. A council of war was accordingly 
called, consisting of the maresuhal de Marsin, the due de Feuillade, Alber- 
gotti, St. Fremont, and other lieutenant-generals. “ If we remain in our 
“ lilies," said the duke of Orleans, “ we shall certainly be defeated. They 
“ are fifty miles in extent ; and our numbers, though great, are not sufficient 
“ to defend them. The Doria, which rune through our camp, wiU prevent 
“ our troops from sjieedily succouring each other. And, in waiting for an 
“ attack, the French lose one of their greatest advantages; that vehemence, 
" and those first movements of ardour, which so often determine the events 
" of war. It is therefore, my opinion, we ought to march against the ene- 
“ my." All the lieutenant-generals, with one voice, repBed, “ Let us 
" march!" but the marescbal de Marsin produced an order, signed by the 
king, commanding them not to offer, but to wait for battle.(3) 

_ That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged to comply, hurt 
his pride, and confused the measures of the French generals; who, bein^ of 
different opinions, disputed long, without coming to any fixed deteiminatioii 
how to act. Meanwhile prince Eugene, having foade his dispositions, fell 
suddenly on their entrenimments; and, after an obstinate struggle of two 
hours, entered their camp, drove them from all their posts, and took their 
cannon, baggage, ammunition, and military chest. The duke of Orleans was 
slightly wounded, and the marescbal de Marsin mortally. The whole French 
army was routed and dispersed; and, although the number of the killed did 
not exceed three thousand, such was the terror of the fugitives, that they re- 
toeated immediately toward Pignerol, and made the best of their way into 
Dauphiny :(4) so that the house of Bourbon lost, at one blow, the dudiies of 
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Milan and Mantua, tbe principality of P||dniont, and eventually the king¬ 
dom o4NapleB. 

The confederates, notwithstanding some unfavonrahle_riroumstmoes, were' 
no less successful in Spain. The archduke Charles having establiriied him¬ 
self in that kingdom, during the winter, by tho assistance of the E^lish 
troops, under the earl of Peterborough, Philip V. and the mareschal de Tesa^ 
advanced against him in the spring, with army of twenty thousand_ men; 
and obliged him to take shelter in Barcelona, which they besieged, while the 
count de Toulouse, with a French fleet, blocked it up by sea. Fort Mount- 
jouy was taken ; and the French and Spaniards were preparing for the assault 
of the town, a practicable breach being already made, when sir John Leake, 
with a superior fleet, appearing on the coast, the count de Toulouse^ judged 
it prudent to retire in the night. A reinforcement was thrown into the 
place; and Philip V. and the mareschal de Tesse raised the siege with the 
utmost precipitation and disorder, leaving l;«hind them their cannon, their 
provisions, and their implements of war, with all their sick and wounded 
men.(l) This disorder was partly occasioned by an almost total eclipse of 
the sun, which happened us they were marching off, and completed the con¬ 
fusion of the superstitious SpamardE.(2) 

While Phihp V. was returning in disgrace to his capital, with his broken 
and ruined army, the English and Portuguese, having entered Estramadura 
with forty thousand men, under the command of the earl of Galway, and the 
marquis de las Minas, made themselves masters of Alcantara, Ciud_ad-Rod- 
rigo, Salamanca, and the port of Espinar. And the duke Of Berwick, who 
was again appointed to the chief comttiand in Spain, being too weak to ob¬ 
struct their progress, thw directed their march, and penetrated, without re¬ 
sistance, to Madrid. Philip w as obliged to remove, with his court, to Burgos: 
and the English and Portuguese, on the same day that they entered his ca- 

f iital in triumph, received intelligence, that the count de Santa Cruz had de- 
iverOd Carthagena and the gallies into their hands. 

The archduke was prodaimed king of Spiiin, under the name of Charles III. 
and had he advanced immediately to the seat of power, the Spanish crown 
would have been transferred for'ever from the house of Bourbon. But he 
loitered unaccountably in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, while the English 
and Portuguese dissolved in sloth and debauchery at Madrid. In the mean 
time, Philip V. having collected a superior army, Galway and las Minas were 
forced to quit that city. The duke of Ber%> ick hung close on their rear, and 
gained some advantd^s over them; yet they, having effected a junction 
with the earl of Peterborough and the archduke, passed safely into the king¬ 
dom of Valencia, and disposed their quarters in such a manner as to cover 
the kingdoms of Arragon and Catalonia, and preserve, at the same time, a 
free entrance into Castile. Carthagena, however, was retiiken before the 
close of the campaign. But that loss was more than balanced by the acqui¬ 
sition of the tslands of Majorca and-1 vies, which the En^isli fleet, under sir 
John Leake, subjected to the donllnion of Charles 111.(3 j 

During these important transactions in the South and West of Europe, the 
affairs of the North and East had undergone a considerable change. The 
progress of that revolution it must now be our business to trace; as it began, 
about this time, to threaten the confederates by its consequences. 

Charles Xll. of Sweden, agreeable to that resolution which he had formed 
of dethroning the king of Poland, by means of the discontents of his own 
Subjects, entered into o secret correspondence with Kajousky, the cardinal 
primate, who was active in rousing the jealousy of the nobles; so that Au¬ 
gustus II. found, on calling a diet, which broke up in a tumultuous manner, 
mi Februaiy 1709, that the 'malecontents composed the n8||i^ity of that as¬ 
sembly. The senate was not more loyally disposed. Willing, therefore, to 
humble himself before the Swedish monarch, rather than submit to the^inso- 

(1) Afm, Je Noailiesj tom. ii. Btiniel, book vii. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

(S> Burnet, ubi tup. 

Ifi) Mem. ae NottUiet tom. ii. Burnet, book vii. Duke of Berwick s itfem. voL i. 
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lent demand* of hi* factious subjects, Augustus attempted secretly to trc.it 
witb that prince. But Charles, AJspecting his design, and still burning with 
revenge, obstinately refuseMo see the countess of Koninggm.-trk, a Svedish 
lady, who was intrusted with the negotiation, while he received with.the 
highest marks of respect aa embas^ fium the senate. He assured the de¬ 
puties, that he took arras against Augustus and the Saxons, not against the 
Polesj whom he should ever esteem his friends and allies. But instead of 
agreeing to a conference, as they proposed, he only told them bluntly, that 
he would confer with them at Warsaw.(l) 

Charles accordingly marched toward that capital, which opened its gates 
to him on the first summons. The Polish nobility had chiefly retired to their 
country seats, and the king to Cracow. While Augustus was there assem¬ 
bling his forces, the cardin^-primate, whose treachery was yet undiscovered, 
appeared among the few persons of distinction who still adhered to their 
sovereign, and intimated to him, that the king of Sweden was believed to be 
very well inclined to listen to terms of accommodation; and he humbly 
begged leave to wait on the temble warrior for that purpose. His insidious 
oiler was accepted, and ho and count Leezinski hud an audience of Charles in 
the neighbourhood of Warsaw. They found the Swedish monarch clad in a 
coat of coarse blue doth, with brass buttons, large jack-boots, and buck-skin 
gloves that reached to his elbows. After they had talked togetlier standing, 
for about a quarter of an hour, Charles put an end to the conference, by say¬ 
ing aloud, “ 1 will never grant the Poles peace, till they have elected p new 
“ king r’(3) The primate, who expected such a dedaration, ordered it to bo 
notified to all the Palatines ; assuring, them, that it gave him great concern, 
but representing, at the same time, the absolute necessity of complying with 
the request of the conquering Swede.’ 

Augustus, on receiving this intelligence, saw that he must either rdin- 
quish his crown, or resolve to preserve it by force of arms: and ho took the 
most vigorous measures for appealing to the decision of the sword. Having 
strengthened his Saxon gudrds, on wUch he placed his chief dependence, with 
the succours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who still remained 
faithful to him, and also with that body of Polish troops which bore the nimie 
of the Armg of the Crown, he marched in quest of the king of Sweden. Nor 
was he long in meeting with his antagonist, that prince having already taken 
the fidd with the same hostile views. The contending kings met in a spa¬ 
cious plain near Glissaw, between Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus led about 
twenty-four thousand men, Charle/Uttle above half that number, yet he ad¬ 
vanced to the charge with intrepidity; and although the king of Poland per¬ 
formed every thing that could be expected from a gallant prince fighting for 
his crown, he was defeated with great slaughter. Thrice did he rally his 
troops in person, and attempt to restore the battle, but in vain : all his ef¬ 
forts were fruitless. The Saxons only could be said to fight for him. The 
Poles, who formed his tight wing, gave ground in the beginning of the en¬ 
gagement. Some fled through fear, others from disaffection. The valour 
and good fortune of Charles prevail^. He gained a complete victory, with 
all the honours that could attend it: he took possession of the enemy's 
camp; and their baggage, their cannon, and even the military chest of Aiu- 
ffurtus fell into his hBnd8.(3) 

The king of Sweden halted not a moment on the field of battle. He di¬ 
rected hit mardi inntji.nt.ly to Cracow, which surrendered without firing a 
p|n. Determined still to pursue Augustus, in order to prevent his assem- 
bling anew army, Charles quickly left that city: but*his thigh-bone beings 
bmken soon after, in consequence of the fall of his horse, he was confined to 
his bed for six ’m^s. During this interval of repose, the king of Poland 
assembled a diet^ Lublin; where, by his affability, engaging manner, and 
toe accomplishments, he in a great measure recovered the affections of 
to sabjeots. All the Palatines swore that they would continue faithful to 

(*) Ibkl*'”' Cherlee XII. 

(*J Psrtbeosr. Hbt. Potog. lib. i'v. Voltsir*. Hut. Charla XII. 
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tlieir sovereign.' They agreed to. maint^^nn army of fifty thousand men 
for his defence; aftd they resolved, thdi^ty days should be allowed .the 
king of Sweden finally to determine, wn^er^ie was disposed to peace or 
war.(l) * 

Before the expiration of that term, Charles being able to m abroa^ overl 
turned all the resolutions of the diet at Lublin, by one assemUed at Warsaw. 
Meanwhile, having received a strong reinforcement from Pomerania, he 
marched a^nst the remains of the ^on hrmy, which he had defeated at 
Glissaw, and which had been collected and recruited daring his confinement. 
He came up with the enemy on the first of May, 1T03, at a place naraM Ful- 
tausk. General Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amountM to tea thousand 
men. The Swedes consisted only of an equal number; yet so great was the 
terror struck by the arms of Charles, that one half of the enemy fled at his 
approach, and ue rest were soon routed and dispersed. Augustua himself 
retired to Thorn, an ancient city on the Vistula, in Polish Prussia. Charles 
followed him, and besieged the place, which surrendered within a month; 
but the king of Poland had found means, before it was regularly invested, to 
escape into Saxony.(2) 

The diet at Warsaw, through the intrigues of the cardinal^primate, now 
declared, That Au^stus, ^ctor of Saxony, was incapable of wearing the 
crown of Polandand w the members, with one voice, pronounced, the 
throne to be vacant, on the 14th of February 1704. It was the intention of 
the king of Sweden, and the wisii of the diet, to raise to the throne James 
Sobieski, eldest son of the late king ; but that prince being taken prisoner, 
together with his second brother, Constantine, while hunting in the neigh> 
bourhood of Breslaw in Silesia, by a party of the Saxon dragoons, the crown 
of Poland was offered to a younger brother, named Alexander, who rejected 
it with a generosity perhaps unexampled in history. Nothing, he said, 
should ever induce him to taka' advantage of the misfortune of his elder 
brothers ; and he entreated Charles to employ his victorious arms, in re< 
storing liberty to the unhappy captive^S) 

This refusal, and the mistmtone wbicn led to it, having disconcerted the 
measures of the Swedish monarch, his minister, count Piper, who was as 
great a politirian as his master was a warrior, advised Charles to.take the 
crown of Poland to himself. He represented how easy it would be to ac¬ 
complish such a scheme, with a victorious army, and a .powerful party in the 
heart of the kingdom, which was already subdued :—and he tempted him 
with the title of “ D^ender of the Evangelical Religiim an appellation 
which flattered the prejudices of the northern conqueror. What Gustavus 
Vasa had effected in Sweden, might be accomplished, the count affirmed, 
with the greatest facility in Poland; the establishment of the Lutheran re¬ 
ligion, and the enfranchisement of the people, now held in the most abject 
slavery by the nobility and clergy. Charles acquiesced in the prudent pro¬ 
posal for a moment; but, blinded by the illusionB of romantic glory, be 
afterward told his minister, that he had more pleasure in giving away, than 
in conquering kiufi^oms! He accordin^y recommended to the choice of the 
Poliah diet, assendbled at Warsaw, Stanislaus Leczinski, P^tine of Posnania, 
who was immediately raised to the thTone.(4) > 

Mfhat time Charles Xll. was thus imposing a king on the vanquished Poles, 
and the Danish monarch durst not presume. to create hkn-ahv .disturbance; 
while the new king of Prussia courted his friendship, and his antagonist 
Augnstas wasibrced to take refuge ia his hereditary daminunu, the czar 
Peter was growing e^ery day mere formidable. Thoo^ he had given the 
king of Pdand but little immediate assistanoe, he had made a pe wedU diver¬ 
sion in Ingria; uid was now not only become a goodnqWer himself, but 
had instructed his subjects in the art of war. He had ablS .engineers, well 
served artillery, and experienced ofioen; disoipline waeaataUu^ed among 
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hU tr^obi 1 mad 'l»f.Kjd •' BCtjult^ |tie jfraat 4eCTet of mibiisting Us aiiniei. 
1 b coswinenoe ^ improV^iifB, he took Narv|i hr assault, on the 
4lit« Aiignffe^siege, duriiw which he had pmvested 
it'lfWinwceimi’i^iiy suiJcourSj eitw by sea or land. "Nor was this hU only 
A/n- 'llid'^KitailjinB were no sooner masters irf the dty, than th^ began to 
abhndoned themselves to the mint enormous barbarities. The 
^^JlewVtbm place to place,', to stop the plunder and carnage; and having 
uTTtu l tirfl s^iwsi who reAimd to obey his orders, he entered the town- 
hdiut hjid laying Ms sword, yet reeking with gore, upon the table, said to 
-the ^feiitrates,^ This weapon is not stained with the blood of your fellow- 
" dtiirens, but with .that of my own people, which 1 have shed to save your 
"lives.*’(l) 

Had Peter always paid the same attention to the rights of humanity, his 
charicter would have stood fairer in the annals of history, and for his Hondur 
it must be recorded, that at the same time he was thus saving one city from 
destruction, he was employed in erecting another, not far from Narva, in 
the hewt of his new conquests; namely, Petersburg, whicli he afterward 
made the place of his reeidence, and the centre of his trade. Hiat raty is 
situated between Finland and Ingria, in a marshy istand, around which the 
Neva divides itself into several branches, before it falls into the tiulph of 

^’This^desert and uncultivated idand, whidi, during the short sumnier in 
those regions, was only a heap of mud, and in winter a frozen pool, into 
which there was no entrance on the land side, but through pnthlps forests 
and deep morasses, and which had been the haunt of wOlves and bears, was 
filled, in 1703, with above three hundred thousand men, whom the raar 
brought thither from other parts of his dominions. The peasants of ^^ra- 
can,Md those who dwelt on the frontiers of Chma, were tr^port^ to 
Petersburg:'and the czar was obliged to dear fiesta, to make roids, to 
drain maifhes, and to raise mounds before they could lay the ^ndations of 
his future capital. The whole was a violence upon nature. Peter ae- 
termined to ^ple a country, that did not seem habitation 

bf men; r.ni neither the inundation that demolished liis ‘“e 

steriUty of the soil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, ‘he 

ty whi4 carried off near two hundred thousand men in the hewnning of the 
undertS^, could divert him from his purpose. By a proper distributio^f 
favours, l^'drew many strange to the 

some, houses upop others, and encour^ng, by the mOTt liberri rewarM, 

artists of every description. Above dl, ^ *rafi''*!^ho"^ouentlv 

utmost efforts of his enemies; so that the Swedish f 
beat his troops, as we shall have occasion to see, ’^e'® ‘® ^ ""y T 

infant estahnshment. Petersburg remained m perfect security amid th 

destructive war by'vriiich it was Burrounded.is) in creatinw 

While the ctar was employed in erecting a fif„ toririf* 

as K were, 'a rieW'^le, he stiU held ont ®ph8lP*?S J^d to the fu^ • 
Auguifus, IrWKad again found Ins way into P^nd, had ret^eu wa™ , 
aiJbeeh' obliged d s^hd time to abw^n it. ftter “.j;j‘^hi . 

in order to co^ measures for retiievi^his fmj. To that 
tus repaired in December 1705; and l^mg no longer dmd of exSsMrd^ 

Russi^Sw^t^”he“i,wfeae8 in their^e 

force sobh entered Poland; and diridiog into ^ r-,- Stanislaus. 


Voltaire, 
(a) Id. ibid. 
Voi. II. 
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the king of Sweden^ and b]r a retreat eeteemed equal to a victory, even by 
Charlea bimielf, wu advancing \rith an army of Saxona.(l) 

If BU(;ce8g b^ depended npon numbera, the gwediah monarch mut now 
have bew crudied. But hU usual good fMune, the edect of his aetive.and 
entenrising spirit, still attended him. The Russian armies were attacked 
and MfeatM so fast, that the last was routed before it had heard of the dis¬ 
aster of the first. Nothing could atop the progress of the conquering Swedes, 
er eoual their celerity. If a river interposed, they swam across it; and 
Churles, at the head of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in twenty-four 
hours.(S) Struck with terror at such rapid movements, which to them ap- 

S eared altogether miraculous, and reducea to a small number, by their various 
efeats, the Russians retired beyond the Boristhenes, leaving Augustus to 
his fate.(3) 

In the mean time Schullemoerg, having repassed the Oder, offered battle 
to mareschal Rendiild, who was reckoned; the king of Sweden’s best general, 
and called the Farmenio of the Alexander of the North. Thrae two great 
commanders met on the 13th of February, 1706, at a place called Travan- 
Btad. Renidiild had only thirteen battallonB, and twenty-two squadrons, 
making in all about ten thousand men; Schullemberg had more than doable 
that number, yet was he defeated with great slaughter. Seven thousand 
Russians and Saxons were killed on the spot ; e^ht thousand were made 
prisoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, ammunition, and provisions, Hell 
into the hands of the victors.(4i) No miarter was granted to the Russians. 

In order to put an end to the troubles of Poland, where, by reason of its 
desolate state, his army could no longer subsist, Charles now proposed to 
carry the war into the hereditary dominions of Augustus. He accordingly 
directed his march toward Silesia ; passed the Oder; entered Saxony, with 
twenty-four thousand men; and having laid the whole country under con- 
;^butioa, pitched his camp at Alt-Rans^t, near the plains of Lutzen, ren¬ 
dered famous by the memorable victory and death of Gustavos Adolphus. 
UnaUe to contend with so powerful an adversary, already in the heart of his 
dominions, Augustus was under the necessity of suing for peace. He obtain¬ 
ed it, but on the most humiliating terms; being forced to renounce for ever 
all pretensions to the crown of Poland, and to knowledge Stanislaus lawful 
sovereign of that kingdom.l6) When his plenipotentiaries endeavoured to 
procure some mitigation of the rigour of these conditions, they were con¬ 
stantly answered by count Piper, “ Such is the will of my master; and he 
" never alters his resolution r (6) 

The march of the king of Sweden into Germany, his victories during the 
course of the war, and the arbitraiy manner in which he had deposed Augus¬ 
tus, filled aU Europe with hopes of his friendship, or apprehensions from his 
power. France courted his alliance with an ardour nro^rtioned to the dis¬ 
tressed state of her affairs. Offended at his gross vlolmon of the privileges 
of the Germanic body, the diet at Ratisbon shewed a disposition to dec^re 
him an enemy of the empire; but the emperor Joseph, dreading the effects 
of such a measure, employed all his influence to oppw it, at the .same time 
that he endeavour^ to soften any resentment which it might excite in the 
breast of the northern conqueror, by flattering hk pride. Charles was 
pleased with these attentions, without being swayed by them. Wholly oc¬ 
cupied with the great project of humbling bk other antagonist, the czar 
Peter, and even or redainng him to the same abject condition into which he 
had already brought Ai^stus, he disregarded all the aolidtations (ff France, 
and seemed to favour this views of the emperor, without having any attach¬ 
ment to hk interest. *' 


Eve^ midier letdipq a bone in bis band'to moant whan his own was tired. 


tarn,/fitrl Chatiet iii. 

(S. .U. ibid. 


Vol- 


M Mtt. ttu AM, tom li. VotiAire. ubi lup. 
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liewU XIV. tiiM ditap^inted in hia hopei of engagibg the king of Sweden 
in hie cause, and broken in epirit-bT nusfortunee, began eerioosly to think of 
putting an end to a war,_which bad brought accumulated disgrace upon hie 
arms, and the deepen lUetreas upon bis subjects. Having privatUy made 
some ineffectual applications to the ministers of Holland, be resolved publidy 
to manifest his earnest desire of peace ; and ordered, for that purpose, the 
elector of Bav/tria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough and the field* 
deputies of the States, proposing a general congress. As a proof of his sin¬ 
cerity, he mentioned at once the sacrifices he was willing to make. He 
offered all the Spanish dominions in Italy to the archduke Charles; to the 
States, a barrier in the Netherlands; and to the duke of Savoy, a compensa¬ 
tion for the waste made by the war in his territories. In return for such 
liberal concessions, he demanded, that the electorate of Bavaria should be 
restored to its native prince, and that Philip V. should be allowed to possess 
Spain and her American dominions ;(l) or, in the lofty language of the 
proud Castilians, Spain and the Indie8.(2) 

The confederates, by concluding a peace on these terms, and others which 
tfaev might have dictated, but especially the perpetual disunion of the crowns 
of Prance and Spun, would have obtained the chief objects of the Grand 
Alliance; yet was the offer, though surely a sufficient foundation for entering 

r i a neg^iation, wantonly rejected, and Europe destined to remain, for 
y years longer, a scene of carnage, confusion, and distress, in order to 
gratify the passions of a few ambitious and selfish men. The duke of Marl¬ 
borough was fond of the emoluments as well as the ^lory of war: prince 
Eugene, beside being under the influence of similar motives, was ^tuated by 
an implacable resentment against France; and the pensionary Heinsius, who 
led the councils of the States, yielded to his own interest, while he acted in 
subserviency to those two generids. These were the three great springs that 
now directed the Grand Alliance: and the motion communicated by their 
joint impulse, was accelerated by the torrent of victory. The views of fte 
allies extendi with their successes. Having humbled France, they aspired 
at the conquest of Spain. It was accordingly resolved. That no peace should 
be made with the house of Bourbon, while a prince of that house continued 
to sit upon the Spanish throne.(3) 

Thus, my dear Philip, were the objects of this confederacy in a great 
measure changed; and, in order to form a true judgment of the whole, you 


0) Burnet, book vii. . j 

(2} Till! mode of spenkiog teems to btve been introduced, wiien Ibe bpiuiinrdt were in 
poBsettion of tbe Poituguese tettlements in Indie, where fill olber Europeans long 
considered as intruders; and when Spain asserted an exclusive right to the whole Ameri¬ 
can continents as well as to the contiguous islands, to which she gave the name ol the 
/ftrfiV#. Hence too, by a still more ridiculous vanity, the Spanish monarchs still 
assume the title of ** King of tbe East and West Indies.* ^ 

(8) ** I do not remember/' says my loi^ Bolingbroke, ** any varftammterv 
“ for continuing the war till Pnilip V. should be dethroned^ before the year 1705: and 
•* then such a oecUration was judged necessary to second the resolution of 
** and oiir allies,, in departing from the principles of the Grand Alliance, and lu pro- 
“ posing not only the nHuctim of the Frencfi, but the conquest of Ibo mon- 

* areby, as tbe object of the war. (Sketch c/ the Hitt, ami State qf 
.littl, faith uU plued in the hiitoricu teitlBionyof ^lingbroke, 
truth on bii aide, notwithstanding wiiat has been ddranced to the contiarv br I^ia 
Walpole 1 whoendearonrt to prove. That rithouih taking of England, 

General of tbe United Provinces, had .acknpriedged Philip V. to be la^ul king of 
Spain, in virtue of the will of bis predecessor Charles II. the prsmaru o^ec^t the Grand 
AlIiMce was to aeprive him of the throw cf Ihathin^om, and 
of the boose of Auiitria. CAutuier to tho Latter Pmt of iMtd * "“'"k"’! 

t^Stuif of Hiolart.') That such was the aim of the Imperial ? ™fiiil“to 

Bnglanir and Holland, at I have already had occasion t» shew, (Ut. XX.) refiis^ to 
engage for so much, fn afterward going that length, they ' t 

larged their plan. What is farther necettacy to be observed op this mtneato t^ect, 
“>«y,be found in the refiections introdnctoiyto ‘i,^^MOMiltbelf 

XXIII.) Though a weUwisher to the cause of the cpufederat»Ithe 
Jfrpft or inconmstenciek No stipulation was originally made, iii any artwIeoitM 

Grand Alliance, that a prince of the bouse of Bourbonstoald «o/ be aiiow^ to 
the tbrsae of ^ain, or iwr possess, together with j Alliance tbe 

III A^ick. Billon theacceseion of Savoy and Poitug^ to fl e Grari^llianee.jM 
ooofedarates began to extend their views; end in iK«Ma^ 

from im to 1706, was formed the resolution, w hich made these olisert atioiis necessary. 
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anlit consider verv aUdativdy'-the new pHuiiaiid companeitwitJi the original 
plan of the Grand AU^ce, relatively to tiie generri interests of Europe, 
and the mrticular intei^ of your own country.. You will then, 1. think, be 
of opinin. That the war was wise and just before thia change, beoauae ne- 
cesaary to niaintaih that "quality among the powers of Europe on which 
thrir peace azri common prospriity depend; but that it was unwise and un- 
jttdt, after this' change, because unnecessary to surii end, an^ directed to 
other and contra^ ends. After this riiange, it becsone a war of pession,'of 
ambition, of avarice, and of private interest, to which the general interests of 
Europe were sacrificed so entirely, that if the terms'insisted on by the con¬ 
federates bad been granted, such a new system of power would have been 
created, as must have exposed the balance of that power to deviations, not 
inferior to those which the war was originally intended to prevent.(l) 

Whilst we reprobate this ambitious scheme, considered in a general view, 
we find particular occasion to lament the fate of Great Britain in the midst, 
of triumphs that have been sounded so bigh- Victories that bring honour to 
the arms, may bring shame to the eouncik of a'nation. To win a battle, to 
take a town, is the glory of a commander, and of an army. Of this gtory we 
had a very large share. But the wisdom of a nation is to proportion the 
ends she proposes to her interest and her strength. Great Britain neither 
expected nor desired any thing beyond what she might lutve obtained, by 
adhering to the first principles of the Grand Alliance. But she was harried 
into those of the new plan by the causes whidi 1 have alraady mentioned ; 
by the prejudices and the rashness of party i by the influence which the 
sucoesses of the arms of .the confederates gave to our ministers, Godolj^n 
and Marlborough; and ^ the pimularfty, if I may so speak, which they 
gUTe to the War itself. The people were unwilling to put an end to a con¬ 
test that afforded so many occasions of public rejoicing, and so wide a range 
for national pride. 

llie’EngLsh ministry, however, though thus laviA of the blood and trea¬ 
sure of the nation, in support of unnecessary foreign wars, were by no means 
negligent rf its internal tranquillity and happiness. That union of Eng¬ 
land ^d Scotland, under oneJisgislatare, which had, as we have seen, been 
often attempted in vain, was at last acconipliriied, after long and warm de¬ 
bates between the commiilteaners of the two kingdoms; and, in consequence 
of it, all disputes concerning the Scottish^own were fortunately prevented. 

The principal Articles in that famous treaty are to the fuUowing purport: 
" That the two Kingdoms of Enulano and Scotland shall be wattd into 
“ ONB, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN: 

" That the Succession to ti^e United Kingdom shall remain to the Prin- 
" cen Sophia, Duchess Dowager of Hanoveb, and the Hein of her Body, 
“being Pi'otertawM.*—And that all Paputt, and Pmont marri/ing Papuu, 
“ ^“11 k® rwrindrd from, and for ever itieapaile to inAet^t the Cuown of 
“ Gaeat Bbitain, or any part of the Dominions thereunto belonging ; 

“ That the teAole people of Gbeat Bbitain shall be represented by one 
“ Parliament in which rictesa Pders, and fori^-five Commoners, chosen for 
“ Scotland, shall rit and vote;' 

" T^t the StdrieeU of the United Kingdom riiall enjoy an taltVe^^^'eetfsni 
" md intereourieW Trade and Navigation, and reeiprpe^. eommuaieation of 
“ “U other Rightt, PrivUegee, and Adm»(agei, tifdoDging to the Subjects of 
“ either Kingdom; 

“ the Lave in regard to PnUie Right, Pohey.aidt CmlBovemment, 
“ shaB be the eame throughout the whole United Ringdom ; but that. fu> al- 
“ ((ration ihall be made in. the Lawe respecting Private Ri^Ue, unless ier the 
“ evident utifiQf of the Su^eete leaid^^'in Scotland i 

1. .' f . 

(I) eulperof JoMpb» who died a few yenrs After, was tbeo witbout male iuue< 
And tbe onion of the kinraonis of Spain and Hunnrr, with the German and Itelian 
dpminioiM of the house OsAoetria, in tbe perioa of uie’archduhe Charles, eupported hr 
the wealth of the American mine*, wpula have been no leu dangtroutfo the fibertin 
m £uropei4ndep«ndent of tbe weight of the Imper^ crown, to^n the union of the 
French and Span^h monarcbiei onder Philip V. or bii descendant!. 
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. w. i- ’ —"VA —-w^.coon lu Buuu aeaiuaitoni as may be mode bv 
“the Parliament of Great Britain,” ^ ^ 

Bonde the«>jgeneral ud pemanent Articles, it was particularly stipulated. 
That t^ sum M three hundred and iiinety-ei|;ht thousand pounds, granted 
bv the English parlimnent. should be paid to Scotland, as an equiv&nt^ 
that AitgruentaHen of the Customs and Ercise. which was become necessary 
“to preserviM an MU|^ty of Tjadp throjugfeout the United kingdom." and 
which would bb OB^icflWe toward the Payment of the PMic Debt o/Ene- 
land, contraoiM the Union ; this sum tp be applied, partly toward the 
extmcUon of ihf National Debt of Scotland, partly toward the indemnid- 
cation of the Adotnturera »it the AraicAN and jNDiAN.pr Dawv Com¬ 
pany ; and the residue, t^terths Rtimburtement o£ such ihdivldaaia as miirht 
suffer by the Reduction (or rather R/evaUettYof the Coin of Scotlani? to 
the Standard of Ekoiakd, in encouraging Fisheries and Manufactures in 
that Kingdom.(l) , 

Though this treaty, all circumstances conidered. was neither dishonour¬ 
able nor disadvantaa^us to Scotland, vet was it zealously opposed, not only 
by the adherents of the excluded family, whose particular interest it was to 
obstruct such a measure, but also by many independent members of the Scot¬ 
tish parliament, on princirfes of mere patriotism. Of those, the most firm 
and resolute was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun; a man of a cultivated genius 
of a warm temper, a lofty courage, a bojd eloquence, and an incorruptible in- 

tESfwUer WsnsIsMB. u1I _A... _A_1 a.. __ _ . .1 t * m .. 


Act of Union, and believing it impoBsible that a majority of hie countrymen 
could ever have been brou^t to consent to the annihilation of their ancient 
monarchy without the influence of English gold, he resolved to quitthe'king- 
dom, that he might not share in their reproach, by condjBscenmng so far as 
to live among them. On the day of his departure, his friends crowded 
around him, intreating him to stay. Even after h^ J^t was in the stirrup, 
they continued their solicitations, anxiously crying,' ‘'TVill you forsake your 
“ country f ” He reverted his head, and darting on them a mok of indigna¬ 
tion, keenly replied, “ It is only fit for the slaves that sold it!” then leaped 
into the saddle, and put spurs to his horse ;(8) leaving the whole company 
struck with a momentary humiliation, and (blind to the extravagance of his 
conduct) a;t a loss which most, to admire, the pride of his virtue or the eleva¬ 
tion of his spirit. 

That some of the evils, foretold by the Scottish patriots at the Union, have 
since overtaken their countrymen, cannot be denied; particularly the ac¬ 
cumulation of taxes, in consequence of the growth" of the English national 




ora, enjoyed more happiness, as a peoplo, .and risen fo hiore 'wealth, and con¬ 
sequence, ad individuals, than they could possibly hAve attained in their dis¬ 
united state. 

Nor has England reason to complain of the Union. Instead of turbulent 
neighbours, she has g^ed,. by .communicating her privileges to tlie Scots, 
li^dy soldiers fo flgbt ter battles, and industrious workmen m'everjr, branch 
of manufacture.’..^e has,secured for ever the undivided Bovweignty of 


the Unitub Kinobom. 


Voe’iHM. of the VnioH, where tb« Article* are printed at large, with atk 
W iliii anecdote ilie Author had from the late Patricki lord Elibanitr 
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The General View of Ewrf^e contmud, from the Reftteal of the Offert of 
Peace made iy France, in 1706, to the Conference! held at Gerh-vydenberg, 
tn 1710. 


Ljiwis XIV. fining all hia offers of peace rejected with disdain by the con¬ 
federates, prepared himself to brave, once more, that storm which he could 
not dispel. In order to supply the wantf of money, he issued bills upon the 
mint, to a ve^ large amount, in imitation of the exchequer bills circulated 
by the English government ; but, by refusing to take those bills in payment 
of the taxes, he threw them into such discrMit, that, after eveiy expedient 
to raise their v^ue had been tried, they remained at a discount of more than 
&ty per cent. He was therefore obliged, on the failure of this desperate re¬ 
source, wbi(^ augmented the distress of his people at the same time that it 
weakened their confidence in the crown, to continue the practice of burthen- 
some loans, and to anticipate the royal revenue.(l) 

But Lewis, notwithstanding these disadvantages, was enabled to make 
very oonsiderable preparations, for opposing the efforts of his victorious ene¬ 
mies. He extended a line of militia along Uie coasts of the Channel, and the 
idiorea of the Mediterranean; he formed an army in Flanders, under the 
duke de Vendome; another was collected by mareschal Villars, in the neigh- 
l^rbood of Strasburg; a body of men was ordered to assemble in Navarro, 
a second in Roussillon; and large reinforcements were sent to the army of 
the duke of Berwick in Spain.(8) These reinforcements were partly furnish¬ 
ed in consequence of fresh, but' not unexpected, disasters in Ituy. The 
French troops, to the number of fifteen thousand, being obliged to evacuate 
Lomterdy, by a capitulationsigned in the beginning of March, were dispatch¬ 
ed to the assistance of Philip v. Modena and Milan surrendered successively 
to the allies: the whidmicingdom of Naples was reduced ; and the few places 
in the dominions of the duke of Savoy, that were still held by French or 
Spanish garrisons, fell one by one before the cIok of the campaign.(3) 

The. fortune of the war was very different in Spain. There the allies, 
more through their own misconduct than the strength of the enemy, received 
a dreadful overthrow. Charles 111. pretending that Catalonia was in dan¬ 
ger, separated himself, with a large detachment, from the principal army, 
commanded by the earl of Galway and the marquis de las Minas; who, 
having exhausted all their provisions in Valencia, attested to penetrate 
into New Castile. With this view, they passed the river Xucar, and marched 
toward Almanxa. The duke of Berwiik, who was just arrived at that pliuse, 
heritated not a moment to give them battle. Ignorant of the succours he 
had received, the confederates eagerly advanced to the choree, flushed with 
former victories, and animated with hopes of new success. The action soon 
became general, and the field was obstinately disputed. The English and 
Dutch irmintry penetrated throngh the centre of the enemy, and proceeded 
as far as the walls of Almanza. Meantime the French and Spanisn cavalry, 
on the right wing, twice broke the horse of the allies, and were as often re¬ 
pulsed their foot, under cover of whidi the hone rallied. In order to 
overcoma this difficmtx, the duke of Berwick ordered a body of in&ntry to 
advance to the assistance of his cavalry on the right. A vigorous charge was 
given, by both horse and foot at#e same time. The left wing of the allies 
was totally routed: and their r^t, which had hitherto nmintained its 
ground, being flanked by the right of the enbmy, was broken and dispmned; 


Ci) VoHain, SUele, cbsp. xxriii. FVsai 
(U Contio.( Met. ae Prance, par P. Da 
W Id. iWd. Vottairc, Sttcte, chap. xx. 


Berwick’s item, vol. i. 
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while their ga^t infant^ in the centre, where they had carried every n.in g. 
before them, in attem^ing to retreat, on seeing the defeat of their two 
wings, were eunwmded: by the enem/a cavalry, and almost all ^t to 
pieces.(l) » 

No victory was ever more complete than that gmndd by the duke of’Ber¬ 
wick at Alnwnaa. Five thousand of the confederates were sliun, and near 
ten thouaand made priaoners. Among the latter were six major-generals, as 
many bri^diers, twenty colnnels, and a proportional number of inferior 
officers, said to amount to eight hundred. AU the artillery of the vanquished, 
most of their bagga^, with one hundred and twenty colours and standards’ 
foil into the hands of the victor8.(2) Las Minas, who was run through the 
arm, and who had seen hk mistress, fighting in the habit of an Amazon, 
killed by his side, esca^ to Xativat and the earl of Galway, who had re¬ 
ceived two cuts in the face, stopt not his flight till be arrived at Tortosa, 
near the mouth of the £bro.(3) 

The duke of Orleans, who assumed the command of the French army 
the day after the battle of Almanza, did not n^lect the opportunity which 
fortune and the abUities of the Duke of Berwiw had procured him, of re¬ 
trieving the affairs of his family in Spain. He reduced the city, and reco¬ 
vered the whole kingdom of Valencia: he directed his march into Arragon, 
and reduced Saragossa and Lerida under the dominion of Philip V. before 
the close of the campaign ; wliile Charles HI. either loitered in Catalonia, 
or made unimportant excursions toward the frontiers of RouB8illon.(l) 

The affairs of the confederates did not wear a more favourable aspect in 
Germany. The continuance of the rebellion in Hungary, combined with 
the habitual inactivity of the court of Vienna, and the sluggishness of the 
German princes, had almost exposed the empire to calanuties as great as 
those from which it was relieved by the battle of Blenheim. The margrave 
of Bareith, who had succeeded to the command of the Imperialists on the 
death of the prince of Baden, was in no condition, in the early part of the 
campaign, to oppose the French, under mareschal Villats; who, hari^ passed 
the Rhine at atrasburg, forced the lines of the Germans at Stolhomn, laid 
the duchy of Wurtemburg under contribution, entered Suabia, and pene¬ 
trated to the Danube.(A) 

But the superiority of the French, in the heart of*Germany, was not the 
only danger which the empire had now to fear. Charles XII. who had re- 
mained m Saxony during the wintef, found some plausible pretences for 
quarrelling with the court of Vienna; and although oil reasonable satisfaction 
was gdven him, on the subject of his .complaints, he continued to urge them 
with an obstinai^ suitable to his character. From complaints he proceeded 
to Amanda; requiring that the Protestants in Silesia should be indulged with 
the free exercise ofweir religion, according to the treaty of Wmitphalia; 
that his Imperial Mgjesty shoum relinquish all pretensions to the quota which 
the king of Sweden was bound td furnish, by the tenure on which he pos- 
■ossed his German dominions; and that ^e whole Swedish army, in its re¬ 
turn through Silesia into Poland, should be mmntained at the charge of the 
court of Vienna.(6) 

The queen of England, though senrible the emppror wm not in a situation 
to refuse those imperious demands, was afraid that the pride of Joseph might 


(1) Pqks of Berwick’s Mm. vol. i. Buraet, book vii. 

(*) Ibid. .. 

i») Jfitt.Oat.iPSuitane. ATsd. UmAi. Nut. vol. vii. fol. edit. 

M) Uuks of Bsti^rSi tup. “ I mutt not here omit," «y» this intellisent objerrer 
of mankind, ** a sianiisr ciroumatance. The count de la ^ebla, wbo commanded m 
.‘Sangosia, made foe inbabiunts believe, that the reports railed ""“'“‘“fjf 


•ueb HO idea. 
' Orleaoe; 


ber of prayerig tioivieed tfie pretended ipectree that were in »ignt. ii w « 
a. l^n^nema,'* adde tie. ** tbi^ toe people conld be lo credalout u to adopt euc 
brSie hntmrepf the army of.the dike of_ 

„ who harie* briaUr poraned to tha gataa of the city, a party of the count de la Puebla a 
“J^ry. eat oflfiMe oftheir heedil Mm. rol. i. .. 

Sjl f~re, Afiel. iC.^Umagne, tom, x. Burnet, book vii. 

W Cai^. Polhud. lib. vii. 
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fl!^i«wii»hi8 atteitHon<otW'ilitiHBrt«<srthe'UlI*.<l')’ Sh«, tkere^'m- 
d^ed the'duke of Mittltiotonth, mlto »rt« ao i«teaftiwnmd*dottiftiw 
than ajweral, to repair to Saxony, and attoB^t to looth the king' of Swe^ 
den. -When the duke arrived in the Swedish camp, at Alt-Ranstadi^'wliBre 
htf ^rhalreeri'i’id’vnfh the rlispeicC^ue to Kis (jharacter; hepaid'Charfeemany 
hlihdhdtne eompliihenta, tdwhIiSh no answer was heturned, but which had' 
notwitbrtahding ^ihapa thedeaii-ed effect. He went even so faras toteU 
the nd^Bm connueror, that he Should esteem it a peculiar happiness, epidd 
he have en opportunity of learning, under sd great a commander, there 
of the military sdence which' he did; not yet unders^d. And having ae- 
quired, by a long course rf experience, the art Of ^ving into the characters 
of men and' <rf rending thoir most seorefthoi^hts in thar looks and gretures, 
he soon discovered the inclinations and views of the king of Sweden. In the 
pleasure with which he talked. of the victories of the diies, Marlborough 
rerceived his avenuon agiunst France ; while the kindling of his eye pt the 
T iama of the czar, and a map of Russia lying upon his table, made this pro- 
fbund politician intimately acquainted with the -future designs of Charles. 
He thraefore took leave, without making him any proposals; sensible that 
Kis disputes with the emperor could be easily accommodated, as all hie de¬ 
mands would be granted.(?) England and Holland accordingly guaranteed 
the promises of the court of Vienna ; and the czar having entered Poland, 
the ting of Sweden repassed the Oder, in quest of new victories, and in 
hopes o? soon returning to hold the balance of Europe. 

In Flanders, do event of any imjportance haprened during this campaign, 
nor any thing memorable at sea. The duke de’Vondoihto prudently avoided 
an acwn, and made his movements with so much judgment, that Marlbo¬ 
rough found ho opportunity of attacking him to advantage.(3) The naval 

operations were chiefly confined to the siw df Toulon. 

The reduction of the Spanish dominions in Italy, and the capitulation 
signed i 


i at the bMinnirigof the eampid^, in consequence of which the French 
anny abandoned Lombardy, having left jmmce Eugene and the duke of 8^ 
voy perfectly disen^p^;ed, n plan was formed by theni, in conjunction ^th 
the maritime powers, for invading France from that quarter, and of -redoc- 
ing Toulon or Marseilles ; an ent^rise which, if attended with succe«; it 
-was hoped would put a ^al close to the war. The prince and the Aake, 
sifter having for some time amused the enemy, by a feint upon Dat^iny, in 
oader to conceal thw real des’gn, i^'r^ngly^turtedj off toward the sh^ 
of the Mediterranean; forced the passage of the river Var; proceemw 
along the coast of Provence j and arrived', by a long add difficult march, ^ 
fore TeutonWhile Sit ’ Cloddesly Shovel, with a foirifiidabte fleet, attended 
their {notions, supplied t^ army with necessaries, and blocked up the town 

**^l^crtunately’f(»r the allies, only twb'hours before prinde Eogeiie appear^ 
with tbe vah of tiielmperialika, uie .French had fduiid'means to tlirtw eight 
^usand man into Toiuon. They had tak'eh poasedaton of dl the eitonenres 
that commanded the dty ; and the confederates, in attempting fo th^, 
were either uepujsed with great daughter, or qbligp^ ,^'dmoire’ a'ntt nlain- 
t«in them, at a atill greater expense of Uood.' Disoouraj^'by'dfa^umdtancM 
BO adverse, by the bad condition of their army, the waht of obndert in their 
operations, and apprehensivq of beiqg surrounded by* eup&ior force, ss 
the French were in motion oh ev«y Siae,' tiia ftilkebfSaifoy and print* Eu¬ 
gene judged it prudent to abandon their entmeprire, aemiibto that 

(l> Thasssparor, 

' when tbsMiM 
oosif rvplieo, ' 

'‘-sifwlFj rkn 
tosi. i. 
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W'llBsntt, book vii. 
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tte ■■i fe«*i of jJi Europe hniw suapeiided on iti iHue.(l) But thia 
espeditioi^ though finally unauooeirfu( waaextremdy fietnmeiiw jto.jFnm. 
The eouftfiaeatohj in thar pmmne and return through, r^venoe, r^ncd a 
vast extent of omntiy. And the detaohraents drawn from the aftny of 
niaresohal Villars, in order to succour Toulon, obliged.him to relinquish bB 
bis hi^ proi^ in Germany, and to repaas the Rhloe, instead of advanoiiur 
berond the Danabe.(S) * 

The fiulore of the attempt upon Toulon, however, the inactive campaign 
in Flanders, anjl the misfottuaes'of the confederates in ^uun, fundAedthe 
enemies of the duke of Marlborou^ and of the lord treasurer Oodolphin 
with plausiUs pretexts for discrediting their measures; and intrigues mre 
fonned for overturning their adminittration. These intrigues were chiefly 


share of the queen's confidence, by flattering her political prejudices; and 
who, in order to strengthen his own interest, had secured the support of 
Mrs. M as h a m , a new female favourite, who had partly BU]q)lanted tho 
duchess of Marlborough in the aflisctions of the queen ;(3) or rather in that 
ascendant, thou^.she did not usurp the same abmlute dominion, which the 
duchess h^ estsolisbed over the mind of her timid mistress. 

Apprised of the scheme that was formed for their ruin, Marlborough and 
Godolphin complained of Harley's intrigues to the queen; and not meeting 
with a satisfactory answer, they both threatened to resign their places, and 
absented themselves from the cabinet council. The council was struck with 
consternation. Even the secretary shrunk from the load that was ready to 
fall on his shoulders. And the queen, from-fear, not rraard, recalled her 
ministers, and dismissed Harlev, whose fortune his friend John, secretary 
at war, and.otheis chose to follow, by resigning their places; yet not with¬ 
out hopes of having it one day in their power to govern the councils of their 
sovereign, by foatuing her afibction for the excluded branch of her family, 
and increasing her secret aversion a^inst the succession of the house of 
Haaover.(4) 

This division in the English cabinet, and the dlscontqnts in ScoUand, oo> 
iinainnaJ by the Union, encouraged Lewis XIV. to make an attempt in favour 
of tiie pretended prince of. Wdea, whom he had acknowledged by the title 
of JamM UL not. doubting but he should be aide, at least, to create bu<^ 
distracticQa in .Great Britain aa would weaken the eflbrts .of the aUies in 
Elandera. .To that attempt Lewia was/arther incited by the eager aolicita- 
tiona of the Scottish Jacobites, who offered to raise and equip thirty tliousand 
man, at thedr own eimenee, and to. furnish them with provisions until they 
ooald mai^ intoEngWd.(fi) j 

In consequence ot thme magnificent promisee, the Pretender, under the 


land finest ten tiiousand muskets, and. a supply of otter mplements of 
war. Thuirniiniiien was to enter the Frith of Forth, and land in the jwigh- 
bourhigwi nf RStnlMi M h. But, through the ignorance or inattention of ttw 
pilots, ttay. owanhot their destination; and before they could r^ver tteir 
"'iTt'ibm. wjih^vwwa'“llyng, with a superior Englitt fleet, had taken pMse^ 
sion of tl^JMtbl^ Seeing now no pnwpoct of success, imd afrw of the 


slop M Seeing npw no proepect of success, imd airw ot toe 

captore^^glhlBjwhole aqiiadron, the French admiral returned to Dunkirl^ 
with tta loM of oMr yt-jp, but to the utter confusion of the topes of 
^ ^ France and Great Brit^(7) 
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: The EngliBh miaUtry, in concert with the pferUsment, took the moet Ti> 
mrone neesnre* ibr repelling the intended invarion, as well as for continni 
ing the war. And no sooner had ail epprehen^ons of danger ceased, than 
^ dntte of Marlborou|Fh, the great pillw of the nation, aiu the chief sup- 
^«f the Grand Alliance, went over to Flanders, in ei^er to command 
the confederate army, in conjunction with prince Eugene, who, in the ke- 
niindng of die campiu^, had headed a separate army upon the Rhine. The 
FVench many, command^ by the duke de Vendome in uie name of the duke 
of Rutipunly, thOnghmore numerous than that ,pf the confederates, studi¬ 
ously avold^ an a^on, or any hostile attempt / until by treachery, under 
the appeernnee of surprise, they got possessioa of Ghen'bond Bruges. The 
dttko M Marlborough, accused of being privy to this treach^, demonstrated 
by his OQi^act die injustice of the aspersion. Though not yet joined by 
prince Eugene's army, but assisted by the advice^f thql. consummate ge¬ 
neral, he passed the Scheldt, by a forced march, and came up with the 
enemy near Oudenarde. They could no long^ decline'h battle; andtheir 
situation and superiority in numbers seemed to insure them success. 

The Scheldt, and several inclosures, covered the left wii^ of the French 
army. A morass lay along the hostile front j nnd on a rising ^und, on 
their right, the enemy pla^ their cavalry, interiined with pmies of foot. 
The infantry of the allies, advancing across the morass, were received with 
great firmness by the French foot. But the British cavaliy broke the 
FVench horse at the first shock, and the foot intermixed with the squadrons 
were cut in pieces on the spot. Meantime the French infantry behind the 
morass had' stood their ground against all ^e efibrts of the confederates. 
In order, hotrever, to avoid being flanked by the British cavalry, now tri¬ 
umphant, they sheltered tbem^ves in the incl(»ures on the b^s of the 
Scheldt; and, aLthougk the approach qf darkness prevented the defeat from 
beoimfliig general, the fijhrs and misoondupt of Uie enemy yielded to the 
allies all the advantam of a complete victory. -So great was their panic 
and'Confusion, t^h while the confederates expected nothing but a renewal of 
the action the next jnofning, the vanquished retreated by five different 
routes in the night: and that disgraceful aijd disorderly flight, by breaking 
the spirit of ^e soldiers, rendered all the operations of the French timid, 
during the rest of the Gamp^n.(l) Though they preserved their cannon 
and b^gsige, they lost by this defe^ about twenty thousand men: they had 
five thousand killed, nine thousand taken prisoners, and near rix thoqsand 
deserted. ^S) 

Imraediately.iffter the battle of Oudenarde, the French were reinforced 
by a atroim detachment; under the duke' of Berwick, from the Rhine; and 
the donfSomtes were' jifined by prince Eugene's army, which escorted a 
tgrind convoyv This convoy thaduke of Berwick, whose troops arrived firat, 
pthfAsed ta attack; bat that proMsal, as wril as every other which he made 
during ae compal^ was rejected by the doke de Vendome, either from jea¬ 
lousy or tiiiiidity.(3) la ognsequence of Gie safe arrival of rim pigivay, and 
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the troopa that warded it, the siem of Lide, the piiocij^ city in French 
Zanders; and the aeeond in the oominiona of Lewis XlV. the key ef the 
kingdom) fortified with all the art of Vauban, was undert^en be prince 
Eugene; while Marlborough lay encamped in the neighbourhood, jfi order 
to prevent the enemy from interrupting the operations, and to forward thv 
necessary Bup{fiieB to the beBiegers.(l) 

No town was ever, perhaps, more vigorously attacked or defended then 
Lisle; into whidi the mbreschal de Boufflers, an old experienced officer, had 
thrown himself, with some the best troops of France. The garrison eon- 
sisted of about twelve thousand men, the besiegers, of at least thirty'thou¬ 
sand. None of the woirks were- carried without an obstinate struggle; mid 
scarce were the usailants masters of one place, when they were ^ven from 
another, and in danger of losii^ all their former advantages, gained at a 
prodigious expenswof blood and valour. Yet still they persevered, and by 
perseverance advaqped their progress. Meanwhile Vendome endeavoured to 
distress them by cutting off their convoys. But in that service he most un¬ 
accountably friled, as well ns in all his attempts to relieve the place j so that 
Boufflers, after a gallant, defence of two months, was obliged to surrender 
Lide. He retired into the citadel, which was also forced to capitulate ; and 
Ghent and Burges were recovered before the close of the campaign.(S) 

No event of any importance happened in Germany during the summer. 
The electors of Hanover, and Bavaria, who were opposed to each other on 
the Upper Kine, not being in a condition to act with effect in the field, em¬ 
ployed themselves chiefly in fortifying their lines; a precaution suggested 
by a mutual consciousness of their weakneBS.(3) On the side of Italy, where 
much was expected, some advantages were ^ned by the allies, but nothing 
signal was performed. The duke of Savoy, who, beside his lutive .troops, 
liiwl in his army twenty thousand mfiii in the pay of Great Britain and the 
States, had formed great and .extensive projects. He designed to pass 
through the territories of the Swiss, to join the troops of the empire in Al¬ 
sace, and to penetrate into-France on that side. But he was so vigorously 
opposed by mareschal Villars, that he wm happy in hanng opened a passage 
into the enemy's country, and secured his own dominions against the future 
invasions of the French on the most exposed'side, by making himself master 
ofExilles, La Perouae, BndFeneBtrelle8.(4) , , 

The confederateB were yet less siicces^ul in Spains There the house o» 
Bourbon bad-two armies in tbe field, on the side-of Catalonlar; -one under 
the diike of Oriels, another led by the duke de Noailles: and a third a^y 
in Estramadiun, commanded by the marijuis de Bay. Though CharlM lu. 
hud hot a sufficient force to enable him to face the duke of Orleans m the 
field, the latter waa prevented, by the unprovided cenffition of m army, 
from rhaking auch progress as mismt have been feared. He took, however, 
Tortosa in fte month of July 5 and Dania and Alicant, in the province of 
Valemia, fell into flm hands of the French before the dose of the camj^n. 
The duke dd-^oaillee, opposed by tlie prince of Darmstadt, perfomed no¬ 
thing of ithppiffiaaw, except providing his troops with provisions at the ex- 


--T iillilUti'Isr wbst succen mjgbt bsve attended than; but militaiy men, in gene¬ 
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llte elector of Brandenburgli es^kbw of Prussia; the duke of 
Hanover, as nifith elector of the eiWire; to own the riAt of queen Anne to 
the British throne j to remove the Pretender from the dimiiniuns of France; 
to aeknowl^lW 'Ae succession td the crown of Great Britain in the Pro¬ 
testant line: to restore, every thii« required to the duke of Savoy: md to 
agree to the cessions made to the king of Portugal, by his treaty with the 

*”But these twins, so honourable as well as advantageous to the allies, and 
humiliating to tie house of Bourbon, were rejected by the plenip^ntianes 
of the coMederates, the duke of Marlborough, prince Buge^ne, and fte pra* 
sionary Heinsius, from the same motives that had led them to tqjert the 
nropoMls made by FVance in 1708 j thetf personM interests, their prejuices, 

" .r .. . « * w • —11.■ iAWjasI 4n WAwswa Sha uwsnat. niBf.Knc nATlAB 


of peace, without surrendering the strongest towns in iw dominions, as 
plenees fUr the entire evacuation of the Spanish monarchy by his grMdsom 
The marquis do Torcy, who'was employed in the n^otmtion, went beyond 
his powers in making concessions; but all in vain: in proportim m he 
Vield^. the plenipotentiaries <if the confederates rose m tteir demands. 
Conference fi&owed conference wfthout effect. At ^t the pensionary 
Heinsius framed forty preliminaries, as the ultimatom of the allie s; and M- 
though every one of these articles, beside being hard i^trelf, wm ^re^ 
inthe mestkctatorial language, France agreed 

other five were rejected with disdain by Lewis, notwithstentog the ^ 

?rre4dutate of iS'kingdom. and the e4s wMch he <‘P.P'eh««ae3jiom ^ 
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tlwy had been permitted to rednae withont any aniiojranpe fiom tlie enenm 
than they formed the deeign of bettegiag Mona. They acooidlngly panned the 
necoMiiry itepe for that purpoee: while ViUan, having emhira^ the bold re- 
BcdatioSi of proteottng or r^nng the plane, pwmM the Scrape, and en¬ 
camped between (hat river and thai.Bchmdt.. Diaappoin^ in hie hopee of 
arriving at Mona before the main army of (he alliee, pnaer prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough, the French general took pgrtBaaion of a atrong 
camp about a league diatont from the inveeted city, anmiined to give afi 
poouble diaturba^ to the operationa of the bealegen. .^ia right extended 
to the villw of Malpla^uet, which lay behind the extenaive and impene¬ 
trable wood of Saart: hia left waa covered by another thick wood; and his 
centre waa defended by three lines of trenches, drawn along a narrow pUn; 
the whole being secured by a fortification of trees, which had been cut 
down and carried from the neighbouring woods, Burrbunded with all their 
branches.(l) • «i' 

The generals of the eonftderates, elated with past success, or persuaded 
that Mona could not^-be-tdten without dislodging the enemy, resolved to' 
attadc Villare in that'strong position, although his army was little inferior 
to theirs, eadi amounting to near one hundred and twenty thousand com¬ 
batants. ■ In consequence of this resolution, they advancM to the charge 
early.in the morning, both armies having prepared themselves for action 
during the preced^ night. The British troops were opposed to the left, 
the Dutch to the right, and the Germana to the centre of the French army. 
MareschaiyUlara plac^ himself at the hrad of his left wing, and committed 
the charge of his right to BoufSers; who, though a senior officer, conde¬ 
scended to act mider hhn, that he might have an opportunity of saving his 
country. Afte{^an awful pause of almost two hours, the engagement was 
begun; and the firing, in a moment, extended from wing to wing. Few 
battles, in any age, have been so fierce and bloody, and none had been so 
long oonlested, since the improvement of the art of war in consequence of 
the invention of giinpowder. 

The British troops, led-by the duke of Argyle, having passed a moraiae, 
deemed impracticanle, attacked with such fury the left of the enemy, sta- 
tieUed in the wood, that they were obliged to retire into the plain.behiiffi it; 
where they ac^ formed, and renewed their efforts. Meanwhile the Dutch, 
untfor count Tilly and the prince of OtUnge, were engaged 'witb the rlj^t of 
the French army: and advancing in three lines to the entrendhramits, gave 
and received a terrihle fire fiw the sp^uf an hour. Some French bottauons 
being thrown'into disorder, were rallied and confirmed in their station, hj 
the vigilance and courage it maresidMl Boufflers; and tiie Dutch also yleld- 
ii^ in their turn, were brought back to the charge by the attiv^ and per¬ 
severance of the prince of Ona^ rRoraged at this unexpected oosdnacy of 
the French in both wing^' and jp et ba iv ing that Villon had weakimed his 
centre in order to support his left, p&use Eugene determined to attack, in 
person, the entrenchments in fronb , He accordingly led on a'body of fiw 
troops; entered tiie enemy’s line, fiankad.a lyjgiment of French ^nards^ and 
obli^ them to ily. Mareschal ViUais, itr hraffooing to supp^ his centre, 
was wounded, an* carried qtthe field. But Bonfflritj not^tutanding this 
misfortune, continued obstmata^ to ihtintain tiie.fij^tt end when he found 
he coidd no longer sustain the united efforts of priem E*|hiM and the duke 
of Mariborough, who shewed that they were deterndned to canqiieir or perish, 
he made an axcelient retreat.(*) - ^ 

The confoderates, after all their exerticnii, gtined little beside tiie field of 
battieji, an4 that (hey purchased with the lives of twenty thousand men. 
french-did not use above htif the number. But so imposing is the 
>j[|iiiae ^victb^, tiiat the allies were suffraed to invatt Jfon% and to carry 
’op their cporations without the smallest disturbance^ ^eLkurrender of that 
impoirtaBt place ppt an end to the business of the campm^-m Flaaders.(3) 

0) ^ W CmaPrtr-. 
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The Mufed^tee were less succeaeful in other quarten. The electm- nf 
Brunwriok, who o^and^ the army of the empire on the Uppw^nf 
formed aome^lmjmrtot achemea, but /ound the Imperial troo% in'To^nSi: 


f Alicant. which was gS: 

lantly defended by two E^hah repmenta; and the Engliah and PortuguMe 
army, undw the earl of Galway, waa routed by the marquis de flay.Ttii! 
proving rfEatram^ura. On the other hand, count Staremberg, who com! 
manded the forces of Charles III. in Catalonia, having endeavoSred in vSn 
to hnng the muesch^ de liezons to an engagement, took Balaguier in hia 
presence, an^dowd the campaign with that aucceaafuJ enterpriS.O) No.' 
th™ memorable h^pened at sea. v y ■‘'v 

Though the misfortunes of France, during thia campaign, were bv no 
means ro depressing aa she had reason to apprehend, LewiiXlV. renewed 
his applications for peace, as soon as the season of action was over: and conw. 
ferencOT were appointed at Gertruydenberg, early in the spring, ill order to 
adjust the terms. But it will be proper, before we enter into the particu¬ 
lars of that negotiation, to carry forward the story of Charles XII. and his 
antagonist Peter the Great. 

The kin^ of Sweden, after having acted in the imperious manner already 
related, quitted Saxony, in September 1707, and returned, at the head of 
for^-thrM thousand men, to Poland; where the czar had attempted, though 
meffectuaUjs to retrieve the affairg of Augiistus, during the-absence of 
l/harles._ Iwtor, who was still in Lithuania, retired on the dpproach of the 
conqueriof SwMe, and directed his march toFani the Boristnenes^ or Nie- 
per. But Charles was determined that he should not ewape, without hazard, 
mg a battle before he reached his own dominions Having entered Grodno 
on the same day that the czar left it, he therefore endeavoured, by forced 
marchra, at that severe season in a northern climate, through a country 
covered ?^th morasses, deserts, and hnmense forests, to come up with the 
enemy. Peter;, .^owever, safely passed the Boristhenes, notwithstanding 
tms romutio-'phrsuit; Charles having only the satisfaction of defeating, 
after an obstinate engagement, an army of thirty thousand Russians strongly 
intrench^, in order to obstruct his progress, and whidi partly effected its 

But the czar, though now in his own dominions, was net without appre- 
“ *®g*fd to the issue of the contest in which he was engaged; he, 
therefon, sent serious proposals of peach to Charles. “ I will treat at Mob- 
Swedish monardi, ''-My brother Charles," replied Peter, 
When udnmed of 'this haimhty answer, “ always affects to play the Alex- 
andar; but he will not, Ihope, find in me a Oariu8.*(£) This anecdote 
strong^ msihh>tlw tharacters «. these two extraordinary men. Charles, as 
brave and conSdmt as Alexander, but utterly void of foresight, attempted. 
Without concerting^ any regulay plm of operationii^ march to Moscow; and 
took care to prevent him from reaching it, in-the direct line, by 
uestrayim the mads^nd desolating the country. 

fhh* towaiM in htqfriveurtte psciject of marching directly to the ancient 
^ital (n Rnssiii, .«nd with his army much dimimsoed by mmine, fatigue, 
^ eBgng^monts, .the king or Sweden was induced to attempt a pas- 
8^ udther through the Ukraine, on the invitation of^Mnseppa, chief of the 
-.*1?? .! I F^OhM.tafcena disgust at the czar, and premised only to 


1 -w* |»81i^tl •» UIWjgUBli ciir liUD UXMTs OUll ^AVUtMcna «^si bO 

FPiy the Swedse witii provisions oa their i&aroh, but to fumish them witlflW 
1 ferast, Wekm. 


Si rJSJ SMe o/Burme^ 1700. 

VolUtee, HUL Ch, XU. lib. it. 


3M. Tii» Hisnwr m u. 

a relnforccmeat rf thirty thainiwd nwb Thaae wsM^to jaia the S»«dWi 
nonaroh on the banks of the Doan -; wSwe be enpeoted aleate be joiiiii by 
genereLLewnibai^, whom he hadordered to BMch from Livonui, with a 
rainfordbment of nft^ thousand Swedes, anda lai^pie sopplf of ammunition 
and p^iriona. Not onoe suspectli^ but even thuig would' correspond to 
his wish, the northam conqueror entered the Ukraine in die month of Sep¬ 
tember, and advanced to the place of rendesvou^' in spite oCeverp obatadi^ 
which nature or the enemp ee^ thiow-in hia wi^ 

But fortune, at length tired of ipeonding the wild and i^nsiderate en¬ 
terprises of the foel-hMT CharlM, was now rpsoived-to puni^ him severeip 
fur hit contempt of her former favours. When he reramd the Dana, he 
found dothing but fitij^tfnl deserta, instead of raagaaiiiM j and, instead of 
reinforcement^ he eaw a bodv of Rusaiana on.die (rapMte h«k, ready to 
dispute hie paeaage. Thoughhia ermp wee ex h austed with hunger and fati- 
sua,. though ignorant of the fate of Levenhaupt, and unoertain of the hde- 
utp of Maseppe, he determined tq cross the river ha the face of die enemy, 
and effected me purpose-with little loss. Advancing still farther into that 
desolate, obdnt^, he was at last joined bp Mazeppa, who 'appeared rather 
as a fugidve prinw, come to t^e refo« in iua camp, than a powerful ally, 
iirom lAom te expected snoctniie. In^LMa of thir^, he wee only accompa¬ 
nied bf shout three thousand men. 'The. cxar havuig received information 
of his intrigues, had ordered hie pshicipal frienda to be apprehended, and 
bntkrii t^KHi the wheel. Jlis townewere reduced to ashes, his treasures 
seised, and'his Izoops diBpersed.(l^'* 

This diasppointment was ssteemed hut a slight misfortune by the king of 
Sweden, who confidendy expected the safe arrival of Lewenhaupt and bis 
convoy. Lewenhaupt arrivM, diat in a condition no leas deplorable than that 
Msseppa. After thr^ suoceauve engagements with the Buaaians, in 
which he oistinguiriiad himielf equally by ms‘courage and conduct he-had 
been obliged to set fire to his waggons, in.order to |wevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and was happy to escape with four thoueend men ; 
die wretched remnant of hie galian^. army, equated with fatigue, and 
ready to perish of hunger. Charles,' who was tunr -in no condition to rriieve 
their necesaities, was eamei^ pressed' by bis minister, count Piper, 'to pars 
at least the depth of winter in.a small town of the Ukraine, named Romans, 
and depend on the fiiendBliip of. Ma^pe and thKpqpsMka fqctprorisions; 
or to repaas, without detey, the Dun's and the Boriathene*^ and return to 
Poland, wb^ hiq preaaf eiwas mudi wairia^ and when Ida army might be 
conveniently put into winter quarteiu.' 'He'rejeoted both dieae. proposals; 
andnotwithstiuiding tfao. rigour .of the seesonj sldl.althoiigh.his.aBtty was in 
n greatra«8sure destitttto4iiC.shoeaiuid-.ewn.ofi«ieaddng, he>deteirmiaed;to 
proceed. In tbie msd march, he had: dm ^ftwedfindgn: to SM. taro tboosand 
of bis troop peridi of hunger an4 cold^v. p^dlmwRpnMSOd.fiKUwrd; and, 
after a variety of obstmcdone.and dabpp,, niiqpdniiad.lyctihe hoverinparties 
of the enemy, and the. most intensanost b«sk« known in tfaoae noriAero re¬ 
gions;' ho arrived.in the- nrighboi»lia<>dM Plutowji,. • lall Busdsn; town, 
situated on the jsvei WorsJdbMr, ^ the en di i i% ft^wBitef a£tfce.inu«ine.(8) 

But of whatever oxtrarJlneeChariea«Myto|japd<»iWii'dhing thus far, 
through • niMm<Uand imprapticaMe ooanb^wjKMmsi^OlUy severe eeatoii) 
he cannot b^lamed for endeavouring to nnilw ItoiseltsiiMrter-of Bultowa. 
It was one of the magenines of the Caac. j^ .wttiiMceA.nW^.pWviaians 
a|id other neoaaaarias, o£ wdndi.the.king ptjPwtidBimajngraKMnht. But, 
beside heing naturally strong, it was de&Mfii hrffi. g>Bri^ iTi 'Tdtif 
eand men; and, Petee*laynt:iui grain dimmoe,. dnlc^, aaiurnfMayenty 
tbeudand, naady. to attaaipt its.reliefi Thew “irtliUnTWn ■dgenfirtwW'W 
mi^rhavoataggerad the readwthui.iif n OMal^wVlIaiwiiiwnghv^t m 
Charles, whose desire of enopuntming danger waa ajm atnwger than his 
psashm for eonqnest, they were only.eo many iacttattrotiln, updaielip the 
s 

O) ffW.AiM, cbsp. avU. JKM. Cfioria .SB.,li(, in 

<V f/M. Mu, ubi 
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aiit«Mrita< He acoordingly inv«8ted PuUotra with his half famiihed army, 
mw to twenty seven thousand men, eighteen thousand of whom 

-kaM flwndes : and ret with this small force, insufficient to' cut off the 


tto*Meesrity of lf»«ng tte CTeater part of bU 
heavT cannon in the morasses and defiles through i^ich ne passed, the re- 
Bular progress of the siege was dow. The garrwn bravely rcpoDed all at- 
MoU to cai *7 Ae j^ace by assault ; and the king of Sweden was danger- 
nudv wounded in Ae heel in viewing the works. Meanwhile Ae csnr, having 
Ilia Afoes, advmiced to the relief of Pultowa^ and made-such a dis- 
Dositton of fcls army as shewed Aat he was no novice in the hrt of war. Char- 
iM Aeugh gipady indisposed by his wound, was fired at Ae approach of an 
enmr whom he despised, Betrayed by a false idea of honour, he could not 
bear the Aou^ of waiting for battle in his entrenAments. Having ap- 
uointed eiiriit tlwiBind men to guttrd the linee before the town, he therefow 
oideced his army to march out, and attack the Hussian camp, he himself 
earried in a litter. The Swedes charged with mcMdible fuip, and 
the Russian cavalry. But the horse rallied behind Ae foA, which r^ 
mained firmi dad the csar’a artillery made suA havook among the « 

the assailants, Aat, after a deaperate combat of two hours, Ae BwAish 
army wee utterly routed and dUpersed. Nme ttou^d <rf Ae vanquished 
were left dead A Ae field, and abwt six thousand taken, togeAer Ae 
king's mAtary Aest, containing Ae spoils of Poland and Saxony, ^e r^ 


bankVof Ae BorisAends, to want of bo.ta to ™r„ 
them over Ae river; Charles himsdf, 

ciiarde. wiA difficulty escaping to Bender, a Turkish town in Mold^l8.(J.) 

B* _ ^ . . a _ ■ *1.4.-tswiniW+an#'. AAnSAflIl ADflfiS thflll tll&t 


gata^ idPitowa, by Peter the Great. The king of Sweden lost, in one 
As fruits o/ ntae years of suceaiaful wm ; and that vot^n «r^ 
wlSoh had spread terror over Europe, was tot^y annihilated. ^ 
aat only r^vod ftom all spprAensions Inapir^ by a 
in Ae heart of hieffif^ons, who threatened to deprive him of bw throne, 
and to overthSoir Aat gnmd sAeme whiA he had formed for Ae eivilisation 
enabled 

means of Ae indlS&T and ingenuity of h,s 8'^**‘* 

A exert their tafoUta in As moet remote parts of Atom. 1 he 




Poland Hl,^^SrAeW,^o*^him. Stafostau. was forced to re- 
Foisnd. _ himself once mere in possession 

o?lhfp^hSffi’ aK^B”?pretension. of Ae osars to 

of the P^h th^ Denmark laid claim to Scania, 

not the emperor and Ae mari- 

iL At Bander: wltere» 


■har«i hk mkrorCitBM; he eBqeweuwd w ^ ^ 

Rmsda. ‘ la A* #«wenA« ef those « Cmh^ tiU w have 

czar A Ae more (and^ tmpl^effii ef ~ ^ house of 

terminated Ae' meraoraHe war between the eonfederatos ano me «« 

Rouri>rir> in reipgrto Ai|p[BniA euoeeieioBj. 

(»)VolWM.ahii^,>il da JV«rf.'tom.fo Ceatlo.of Pufcndoif. lib. vU. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Tkt Cfeiural View of Europe earriedforward, from the openiiw ef the Cm- 
fereneee at OertrujfdetAerg, to the Treatiee of Utrecht eaut Itattadti 

Thodsr the king of Sweden, during his prosperity, diewed no inclination 
to interfere in the dispute between Irance and the confederate^ Lewis XIV. 
had still expectations of being able to engage him in his cause. These ex¬ 
pectations were considerably heightened by the keen indignation which 
Charles ejuressed at the emperor s open violation of the treaty of Alt-Ran- 
Bt^t, as fton as he recovered from the terror of the Swediu arms. The 
allies were, therefore, relieved from no small degree of anxiety, by the total 
ruin of that prince's affiurs, and Lewis was deprived of the lari hope of 
despondine ambition. - He accordingly offered the most advantageous terms 
of peace, m the preUminaries that were made the foiindation of the confer¬ 
ences at Gertruydenbeig. 

As the prinidpal sacrifices in these preliminaries were the same with those 
proffered m 1709, it will be unnecessary to repeat them here; more especirily 
as titey were not accepted. Lewis niMe admtions to his concessions, after 
the commencement of the n^tiation. He agreed not only to give up, as 
far as la his power, the Spanish monarchy, without any e^ivelent, and to 
aoknowledm Charles III. lawful king of ^ain, but to pav a subsidy of a 
million of Bvres a month, till his grandson railip V. should be expellea. He 
relinquished even Alsace to the emperor; ana, as a security for the per¬ 
formance of the articles of the treaty, he engaged to deliver the fortued 
towns of 'French Flanders, yet in his possession, into the hands of the ^es. 
But the haiuhtinesB of the States, to whom prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, secure of the oohtroling infiuence pf the pensionary Heinsius, 
had inducM the emperor and the queen of Enf^and to commit the whole 
management of thenegotiatioD, encouraged their deputies. Buys and Vander 
Dussen, to rise in their demands, in proportion as the plenipotentiaries of 
France advanced in their concessions. These insolent repubncons went so 
far as to inrist. That Lewis XIV. instead of paying a Subsidy toward the 
war against -Philip V.tbould assist the confederates wi^ all his forces, to 
drive his nandson from the ^anish throne.(l) . *- 

It was mpossible for the French monarw to submit to so humiliating a 
requisition; and vet he was unwilling to break off the treaty. The confer¬ 
ences at Gmrtruydenburg werOr theimora, UDy protracted, while the armies, 
OB both sides, took the field. At length ttHrSnareschal dTIxellea and the 
Abbd de Folignae, the 
after having aeiri a lei' 
of the deputies 

In the mean 
dera The duke 
allied army more 
resistance, and sat 
but ill finked. 


itehtiarM hf Lewis, returned to Versailles, 
the penrioneiy Heinsins, dbelaring the demands 
niguri and unreason able.(8T 
Sederatea were making rapid progress in Flan- 

-h and prince Eu^ne, having assembled the 

upected, enterM the Frenrii lines without 
ore Doosy. This idty, strong in its rituatiod, 

, _I by a garnsmi of ei|^t thousuid men. Mare- 

schol Viliars, who had now joined t^ Franbh arn^, which he was destined 
to etmunand, determined^ to attmnpt the relief of the place. He aocord- 
inglv onsaed the Scarjfib, and advanced withinaannon shot of the allies; but 
findiBg them strongly entrenrimd,- sad bong sensible that the loss of one 
battle mii^t endai^pri the ve^-exiatenoe of the F^nch monarohy,. he 
thought proper to aimndon Donay to its &te.(3) It surrendered after a siegs 
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of tbree weeks. Villarg observed the same pradent conduct dutinff the re¬ 
mainder of the campaign, which was concluded with the taking of Sethune, 
St. Venant, and Aire; places of great importance, but which were not ac¬ 
quired by the confederates without a vast expense of blood. * 

No memorable event happened in Germany during the summer, nor any 
thing of oonsequence on the side of Piedmont; where the vigilance of the 
duke of Berwick defeated all the attempts of the allies to pmietrate into 
Dauphiny, notwithstanding their superior force. The campaign was more 
fruitful m incidents in Spam. 

The two competitors for the crown of that kingdom took the field in 
penon, and seemed determined to put all to the hazard of a battle. They 
accordingly met near Almanara. There general Stanhope, who commanded 
the British troops, slew with his own hand the Spanish general, Amessaga, 
and routed the cavalry of Philip V. while the count de Starem^g put the 
infantry to flight. The Spaniards were again defeated, in a morebloody en¬ 
gagement, at Saragossa. And in this victory, which threatened to decide 
&e fate of the Spanish monarchy, the British troops, under general Stan¬ 
hope, had also the chief share. 

Charles 111. instead of securing Pampeluna, the only pass by which French 
troops could enter Spain, marched directly to Madrid, at the head of his 
victorious army, and Philip V. who had retired thither, was obliged to quit 
his capital a second time. The aspect of things there, however, was little 
flattering to his rival. All the grandees had left the ci^ ; and the Casti¬ 
lians, in genera^.aeemed resolved to shed the last drop of their blood, rather 
than have a king Imposed upon them by heretics.(l) 

Meantime the duke de Vendome, whose reputation was still high, nbt- 
withstandi^ his unfortunate campaign in Flanders, having assumed at the 
request of Philip V. the chief command of the forces of the house of Bour¬ 
bon in Spain, its afiairs soon began to wear a new face. The Castilian nobles 
crowded, wi& their followers, round the standard of a general in whose con¬ 
duct they could confide. And Vendome's army, strengthened by these brave 
volunteers, was farther rsdnforced by thirty-four battaliorrs of French foot, 
and tbirty-orre squadrons of horse, detached by the duke of Berwick from 
Dauphiny. Another body of French troops assembled in Roussillon, was 
preparirtg to enter Catalonia, under the duke de Noailles; so that the gene¬ 
rals of the allies, neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, as 
well as by the ^ates-General, and at variance among themselves, were forced 
once more to aban^n Madrid. 

The confederates now directed their inarch toward Catalonia, whither 
Charles 111. had already retired, in order to protect that warlike province; 
and, ft* the benefit of subsistence, thw divided their army into two bodies. 
Starembera, with thd wiajn bo^X, marched in front, and Btwbope, with five 
thousand British troops, brought up the 'rear. Not reflecting that hope as 
well as fear givds vrings- to smdiers, the English general allowed himself to 
be surrounded by Vendome, in the village of BrihnhKg, De defended him¬ 
self with great spirit; but the place being utte^fi[HHMnute of fortifications, 
he was omiged to surrender at discretion, afteM^^||Kl but vigorous resist- 
ance.(S) Nor was this all. ' 

Btmmberg, apprized of Btanhope's danger, wS osarched, though reluc¬ 
tantly, to his relief, with the principal army.. And this unwilling aid had 
almost occasioned a greater misfortune than foat which it- failed to prevent. 
Btarembm had advanced too far to retreat with safety in the face of the 
enmny. VCndome forced him to an enmigemeut af Villa Viciosa, about two 
leagues from Bilhuega, the place of Stamiope's disaster. Between the armies 
ftere was no proporaon in numbers, the illiea being one inferior to the 
Frendi ud Spaniardsyet 4id Btaremberg, one of the ablest commsMers 
in that military age, exert kimaalf so greatly, both as a general and a soldiw, 
thig the battlte was fierce, obstinate, and bloody. The Spaniaids, under 
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Itnlip V. bndce the left wite of the alUea. But tbm light continued trm 
in'raite of all the edbrts of we Frtoch, while Btaremherg made the centre- 
of the ennny gire way; so tint Veimome judged a retreat neoeaeary, in cstdw 
to avoiAhe danger of a total defeat.(l) 

The general m tin allies however found, on mustering his forces, that, in 
consequence of the mqitule of tiie British troops, and the loss of men during 
the aetioo, he was not in a condition to keep ^e field. He was beside in 
want of provisioBa, md had no pronect of supply, at that late season: he 
therefore hastily decamped and continued his niara into Catalonia, leaving 
to the vanquished all thsedvantages of a complete viotory.(t!) 

These Bucoesses revived, in seme measure, the droopiiw roirita of the 
house of Bourbon ; and, during the euneugn, a revolution baa happened in 
the English ministry, still more favourable to their affairs. This revoli^on, 
with its cansea and consequences, merits our particular attention. 

Thougli%e great influence of Marlborough and Ciodolphin had oUiged 
tbrir mistress to dismiss Harley irom her councils, they conld not depnve 
him of that confidence which they themselves had lost, and attempted in vain 
to recover. He had frequent consultations with the queen in pnvate ; and, 
even while invisible, is said to have embarrassed their measures^ These in-* 
terviews were procured by Mrs. Masbam, the new favourite, who bad now 
entirely supplanted the duchess of Marlborough in the queen's affections. 
But could tne ministry have retained the favour of the people, they might 
have , disregarded the private partialities, and in some measure the confidence 
of their sovereign. The duke of Morl^rough had the sql e dbposal of all 
the military employments, end the earls of Godolphin anlpBunderland of all 
civil offices. They were in possession of the whole power of the state. And 
they had long used that power with so much judgment, ability, and effect, as 
to disarm envy, silence faction, and reconcile to their measures all men, who 
did not labour under the most incurable politioal prejudices, or feel the se¬ 
verest pangs of disappointed ambition. The body of the people looked up 
to them as the worWy fidlowers of king William, dtt illustrious deliverer 
from popery and arbitrary power, in the grtmd Ikilt<^uberty and national 
bonour :(3) they enjoyed tM most unboundj^ populnrity, 

But ^pularity, Mwever well founded, k mits^of a slippery nature. 
The favour of the multitude in every countfy, but more e^cia&y under 
free governments, can only he retaineu by something new. They are totally 
governed by their hopes and fears; and these must not be too long stlspended, 
or too uniformly reiterated, otherwise they will lose their effect. The Eng¬ 
lish populace, during this triumphant period, became sdtU^d even wl^ suc¬ 
cess. Victory fallowed victory so fast, and the surrender of one town was 
BO ims succeeded by the taking of another, that ^oed fortune had ceased to 
exdte joy; and the roaring of cannon and the rmgiim of bells were heard 
with indwrence. The people began to feri the weiAt Of the taxes levied 
in order te Bu]^ert the war. And they observed with 'otmcern, that in ail 



Bsrwieh, vol. ii. Tliii account of tb< battle of Villa 
"It of tome hiitoriana, it coaHroied by a letter from 
tame if rasetet. the lltb of Dtceiubai, ino. “ M. 
elatins tbe progrem of . tbe aotaon,) “aewngthat our 


re waa mviitg way, and that onr left wing of cavatiy made no iuptOHion upon 
r right, (.bought it tinigito propeie retreatmi toward Ttnijs, and HVe ordare for 
purpote." ATofet, No,!«. to vol. Ii. of the'* ’ - ' 


e Dttbe of Berwick’t Mem 


(t) Bntsot, book vii. 

Vieioia, tboofh dlflkredf 
Philip V. to hii qneen, dal 
" daVendome.’^ taya'-- 
•• centre '• 

•‘theirr„ . . 

** that puvfNMe.' ^oret, no. h 
(«) lyuke Of Berwick, Ubi cap. 

(S) It bat been fatbionable^ of late yeart, to' repreient the reign of William at a 
reign of dle||rRce: and, in lUprart of that opinion, an addreti of tbe bonte of oellimoni 
,on (be ttedtiiig orthe Brat iniMiaaneDt of anoee'Aoae it prodoeed, lo which (be doke of 
Marlbormitb w arid, to bava “akqaily feMeved'tba sttcfmi bonoar and^rvoftbe 
" Bngibh nation,' 3nt, iiidepeiident of tbe doahtfolneu of Ibeae expreatibni, ufliwat 
tbe addreti of S Tots'pbntamem, and ftamed by man who Were ne friendt to the Bero- 
Intion. Tbe eriaeltM totridiMa coooeeted with (bat glorionsatont. bisrc Uat beeneon- 
nalad by tbe Author of tfaeae betten, uor tbe fIRilta in the edminittration af William. 
But admitting alt thoie cbargu even at urged by hia enemiet, bia reign, tnotagh not 
highly HHtituate, otnat be aflewtd to bate been.a reign of vigour, of eaerttoni an a 
laalooi attention to national honour; which can never, perbapi, be pnrcfaaaed.at too 
high a price, and, which bad been tbaOiefully neglected during tbe ignominidua reign* 0‘ 
bit two imniediatt prcdccrston. ' 
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th« iregwttethm* ft* pewe, white liberal eonceaaiona wore offered to forelim 
prince* and ho auj^tion of any cimsequence appeared in fanniraf 

Ihe queen of Kag^;wL, after aU be; blood 

to hare oidy the g:li«ry rf oMquermg and giving away dtire, prOvinete, and 

kingdOOiB.(l) 

The Torie*, encouraged by the eacceatful intaigne* of Harley, and thia 
change of linmeur in the pec^te, whidi they had aecretly contributed to pro¬ 
duce, b««i toewnertain hopea of once more holdiiw the reins of eovern- 
ment. fh order to realise these h(^, they attempted to make um of an 
engine Which ban often been played off ^^mnat themselves. As the Whigs 
who were now in possesion of the administration, could no longer rouse the 
je^aaiaf «nd apprehensions of the peenteoe on account of their civil and 
religious liberties, which were sufficiently secured iy the revolution and the 
Act of Setttement, the Tories endeavoured to awaken the same^ars, by 
toudiing another string. _ They represented the churoh and monMhy as in 
imminem danger, from dissentera and men of tevdUng principles; under 
which description thj!^ comprehended the whole body of the Whigs. 

This inflammatory doctrine, as we have seen, had been zealously propagated 
from the pulpit, by the high-church party, evwr since the beginning tho 
present reign. The vulgar, as may natur^y be supposed, gradually began 
to give credit to what they heard so often, and so vehemently urged; for, 
notwithstanding the formal censure in parliament of that groundlem opinion, 
it still continue to be propagated. And a champion waa not wanting openly 
to brave Such te^hnutnunty, and to improve on the seditious clraour, and 
even to bring hbmd^^ charge to tbe ministiy. 

This bold Bon of toe church was Dr. Henry Sacbevereil; a man of no su¬ 
perior talents, but who, by his violence in railing against the dissentera, oc¬ 
casional conformists, and tbe Whig party in general, had recommended him¬ 
self to the Tories and the majority of toe establish^ deigy. After having 
distinguiahed himself in the ooun)^, by such deeiamations, be was called, by 
the vmce of the peopte,^'lo a church, in the borough of Southwark, where he 
had a more extensive flild for propagating his semtious doctrines; and being 
appointed to preach iu 8t. Paul’i;«athe(iral, on the 4th of November, J709, 
the annivers^ of the Gunpowto Plot, he delivered a sermon, before the 
lord mayor of London and the oeuft of aldermen, into which he poured the 
whole collected venom of bis heart. He not only inveighed, in the most in¬ 
decent language, against tbe dissenters, and the moderate p^ of the church 
of Englan^ wn^ he denominated false brethren, but threw out severe and 
points reflections eg^st the principal persons in power, and inculcated, in 
strong and unequivocal terms, the sluvisn and exploded doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance; animating the people to stand up in defence 
of the church, which he declared waa in imminent danger, and fqr which, 
he siud, he Bounded the trumpet, desiring them to put on the whole armour 
of God !(S) The mqjwity of the court of Aldermen, being attached to the 
principlea of the Revolution, against which these doctri^ militated, refused 
the usual compliment to Ae preacher, of desiriqg hipsi'^b print his sermon, 
and were even dioched at the violence of the inv|^M Rut the lord mayor, 
who waa a zealous h^h-chiirchman, not only eucBaiSw Sadiever^ to pub¬ 
lish his dlsceurse, but accepted a dedication still more violent and inflamma¬ 
tory than the performance itself. The merit of bdth was magirified by the 
Torieev asd forty thoiymnii copies are said to have been eirculated in a few 
weefca.f3) 

No literary pzoduction ever perhaps attracted so ,much atteatiott as this 
scurriloua aermoH, which had no kind of exoellenoe to recommand it, except 
what it d^ved from the Spirit of Aarty. It divided the opinions of the im- 
tion; and Sacheverell himself, extoltea hy the Tories as the champion of the 
•huroh, how on the brink of ruin! and execrated hy the Whigs as an enemy 


BuriietfSook’vil.*'* tbe Seraion iteelf amoug SschevereU'e BiKoanes, 

W Burnet, obi enp. 
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to the RoTolutton, as an advocate for perMeutien and deapotim, and a de> 
Voted friend to the Pretender, iraa thought of sufficient consequence to be 
made the object of a parliamentMp prosecuUon. That was what he desired 
above bll things, and what ^e miniat^ ought studiousljr to have avoided. 
But they allowed, on this occasion, their passion to overcome their prudence. 
Godolphin bang personally' atta^ed in the sermon, was highly Irritated 
against the preacher ; and as the offence was not deemed punisnable by com¬ 
mon law, it was resolved to proceed by impeachment. Sacheverall was ac¬ 
cordingly taken into custody, by command of the house of commons: arti¬ 
cles were exhibited against him at the bar of the house of lords^ and a day 
was appointed for ^ tritd, whidb, to complete the folly of this impolitic, 
measure, was ordered to be in Westminster-hall, that the whole body of the 
commons might be present.(l) 

The people are mten wrong in thmr judgment, but always just in th^ 
compassion, though that sentiment is sometimes misplaced. Their compas¬ 
sion was roused ror Sacheverell, whom they considered as an innocent vic¬ 
tim ; a meritorious individual, doomed to be crushed by the arm of power, 
for daring to tell the truth. They forgot all his slavish doctrines; they re¬ 
membered only his vident dedamations, in regard to the di^er of tbe 
church and monarchy; and they saw him exposed, as they imagined, to per¬ 
secution for his honest boldness. They now believed more than they for¬ 
merly feared. Neglecting their ]wivate afours, and all the common avoca¬ 
tions of life, their concern was turned wholly toward public welfare. Many, 
who seldom entered the church, trembled for tbe smety of the established 
religion. They wandered about'in silent amazement,^ amtiou sly ^ing on 
eaim other, and looking forward to the trial of Sachev^K'us if the fate of 
the nation or of nature had depended upon the awfd dewon. 

MHien tbe ^y arrived, the populace assembled in vast crowds, and at¬ 
tended the criminal to Westminster-hall. During the whole course of his 
trial, which lasted three weeks, they continued the same attentions; and, 
in the height of their frantic zeal, Uiey destfo^ sewri dissenting meeting 
houses, insulted a number of non-conformudh wnflr Whig members of the 
house of commons, and committed a varS|Ki ofyheV^jiutra^. London 
was a scene of anarchy an&confuaion. AtJaUK^everdll was found guilty; 
but the lenity of his sentence, in conpaUH^ of the popular tumults, was 
considered as a kind of triumph by UieaSriea. He was only suspended from 
preaching for three years, without being precluded from' preferment, his 
sermon being ordered to be burnt by the^ands of the common bangman.(S) 
Tbe famous decree of the University of Oxford, passed in 1683, recognizing 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, waa also, by a vote of 
the lords, ordered to be burnt at the same time.(3) . 

Tbe n^dnera of Sacheverell’a punishment was justly^JMeriUe^, by the vo~ 
pulace, to the timi^ty, not to the moderation of thelhinlatry. Froud^ of 
their victory, they every where expressed their on the.-^ecarion, by bon¬ 
fires imd illuminations; and notwithstanding the vote of the lords, ^dresses 
wqre sent from all parts of tbe kingdom, asserting the absolute power of the 
crown, and condemning.tbe doctrine of redstance, as the result of antimo- 
narc^cal and repaWiw iMfiaeiples.(4) Of these prinei^es the lYhigs, as a 
body, were vlolent^lininised by the heads of the Tones, who now wholly 
engrossed the confidence nf thrir dbveteign, and inspired her with jealondes 
of her principal servants. 

The queen herself, who hod long affected to. adopt measures which she 
was not permitted to guide, was glad of aji opportunity of freeing herself 
from that politic captivity, in wmch she was held by her popular and too 
powerful ministers. She accordingly todr advanti^ of this sudden and ex¬ 
traordinary change in the sentiments of the people, in order to bring about 
a total of the persona employed in^the adodnisteation of her govern- 

mB^t,bookrii. 

IH Junrnab tftke Larii, March, 1710. ' 
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ment. The duke of Shravsbuiy, who had diatinguiahed himielf in the cauae 
of Saohovoreil, wae made chamberlain, in Ae romn of the earl of Kent; Go- 
dobhin received ta mder to break hialitaff, as lord treaaurer of Greet 
Britain: the treaauiy waa put in commiaaion; and Harley, aa a prelude to 
higher promotion, waa appointed chancellor of the exchequer; while hie 
ftirad, St John, aucceeded Mr. Boyle aa aecretarv of state. The duke of 
Marlboroi^ alone, of the wMe party to which he belonged, remained in 
office; ana that mark of distinction he owed to his own hiA reputation, not 
to the favour or forbearance of his enemies. Though his fall was already 
determined on, they were afraid that the temper of the people was not yet 
sufficiently prepared for the removal of ao great a commander.(l) 

Marlborough, whose character is one of the most complicate in modem 
history, appeara to have been fully sensible of his own consequei^, as well 
as of the nangerous designs of the new miniatry. At the same time ^at he 
was making professions of attachment to the court of St. Germains,(S) 
ithougb for what purpose, it is impossible to determine) he wrote, in the 
iollowum strong terms, to the elector of Hanover, with the tnitretU of whon 
family, he said, he considered those of hit country and of M Europe to be 
imeparMw connected. " I hope," adds he, “ the hhiglish nation will not 
“ permit themselves to be impo^ upon by the artifice of Harley and hu 
“ associates. Their conduct leaves no doubt of their design of placing the 
“pretended prince of Wales on'the throne. We feel too much almady 
“ their bad intentions and pernicious views.. .Rut I expect to be able to em- 
“ ploy all my attention, all mv credit, and that of my mends, in order to ad- 
" vance the inta^^a^inf the electoral family, and to prevent the destructive 
“ counsels of a ttSmK men, who establish principles and form cabals, which 
“ will otherwise infallibly overturn the Frotestmt succession, and with it 
“ the liberty of their country and the frtedom Of Europo."(3) 

The new miniatry were no less liberal in their dedarationa of attachment 
to the house of Hanover and Harley, soon after appointed lord trea¬ 
surer, and crested earl tf Ouord md Mortimer, waa perhaps sincere in 1 m 
professions. Bred pp i^the isil^ahe of the presbyterians, to which he still 
adhered, -mi perhh^ Un^ur^^^th republican principles, he had only made 
use of the iM^h-diurch laimer to bis ambition; and although a 

sincere friend to the Protestant kaaceaeion, he was aocus^, from this dr- 
cumstance, of abetting ^e hereditary despent of the crown, and all the 
maxima of arbitrary power.(d) - , , 

In consequence of these appearances, the Pretender was encouraged to 
write to his sister, queen Anne. He put her in mind of. the afiection that 
ought to subsist between two persons so nearly rdated; he recalled 'to her 
memory her repeaUd promises to their common parent“ To you," said 
h^“ and to jfouploaie, 1 -wish to owe eventually the throne of my fathers. 
“ The voice df Qod and of nature are loud in your ear 1 the preservation of 
“ our family, tm^preventing of intestine wars, and toe prosperity of our 
“ country, combine to require you to rescue me from affliction, and TOuiaeii 
“ firom misery. * Though restrained by your difficult situation, I c^ form m 
“ doubt of your prefisrring a brother, toe last mafo 01 ?^ andent line, to too 
“ remotest relation we have in the world. Neitfift fior the nabon have 
“realtved any injury at my hands: toerafore. Madam, aa you tender your 
“ honour andnappinesa—as you love your family—as yon revere the memory 
“ of your fothei^-as you regard the welfare and safety of a great people, 1 
“conjure you to meet me, in this fHendly way of compodng our dmerencol 
“ The I^raineaa of both depends upon your determipabon vto have it in 
" your power to d^ver me from the reproach that invanably fdfows umor- 
“ tunato princM, and to render your own memory dear to posterity, lej 

(i) Burnst, book vii. ‘State^Bure^vnO. 

(« Stuart Papen, 1710. 

•*)»Oij|>aai listtois io the Htmover Pi^ert, 1710. 

- ■ See alio BdUngbrokB’sieMrrreAirW'tihamlTwirf- 
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their countiy and the confederates the fruits of so many glorious victories, 
acquired at an enormous expense of blood and treasure.(l) ‘‘ That," says 
M. de Torcy, speaking of the secret proposal of the English ministry to ne- 
gotinte«with France, without the intervention of Holland, “ was like asking 
“ a sick person, labouring under^ long and dangerous illness, if he would 
" be cured!” * _ 

The preliminaries, when communicated to the ministers of the confederate 
princes and states, served only to increase their jealousies and fears. The 
resignation of Philip V. was no longer insisted on. This omission particu- 
larly offended the emperor: and count de Galas, the Imperial ambassador 
at the court of London, in the beat of his seal for his master’s interest, hav¬ 
ing published a copy of the articles in a newspimer, as an appeal to the pub¬ 
lic, all England was thrown into a ferment. The people, Jways jealous of 
national honour, were filled with indignation at Rio new ministry, for nego¬ 
tiating secretly with France; a power, whose ambition had so long dis¬ 
quieted her neighbours, and whose humiliation had been the declared object 
of the Grand ARiance. They justly suspectefipthocourt of sinister designs; 
especially as the stipulations in the prelimin&ies fell infinitely below their 
expectations, after so successful a war. The more moderate Tories, ashamed 
of the meanness, if not the baseness of their leaders, also took part with the 
offended allies; 'and the Whigs, while they allowed the season for negotiating 
to be arrived, execrated the mode, and attempted to render odious the men 
by whom the negotiation was conducted.(S) 

The English ministry, however, were not without their abettors. The 
pens of the most celebrated writers of the ^ were emplo;^e4. in vindication 
of their measures, and to render contemptible their political enemies. De¬ 
fended by such powerful advocates, and encourageo by the favour of their 
sovereign, they determined to support the preliminaries. The queen accor¬ 
dingly told the parliament, on its meetii^, in a speech from the throne. That, 
natwithtlanding tiu arts of those that delight in war, both time and place were 
appointed fur opening the treaty of a general peace; that she was resolved 
to improve ana enlarge, by ^e advantages to be^Mained, the interest of 
her subjects in trade and commerce; and that shOwraAld not only endeavour 
to procure all reasonable satisfaction to her Bliie 8 ,*btkt''to unite them in the 
strictest engagements, in order to render permanent the public tranquillity. 
The best way, however, she added, to treat of peace with effect, was to make 
an early provision fur carrying on the war; she therefore demanded the 
usual supplies, and recommended unanimity.(3) 

The supplies were readily granted by the commons, who also echoed back 
the queen 8 speech in an affectionate address. The lords were less complai¬ 
sant. They clogged their address with a clause, “ That no peace could be 
'< safe or honourable, should Spain and the Indies be allowed to remain with 
“ any branch of the house of Bourbonand this addition to the address 
was carried, by a majority of the house, in spite of all the arguments of the 
ministry, who opposed it with the whole weight of government. The queen 
returned an ambiguous answer to an address so subversive of her measures; 
and as the vote for the obkoxious clause was known to have been procured 
chiefly by the influence and intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, she saw 
the necessity of depriving him of his employments, or of dismissing her mi¬ 
nister, and stopping the progress of the treaty of peace. Choosing the first 
of those alternatives, she sent the duke a letter, telling him that she had no 

(I) Tbit Bccuiation evM ia »ina aisature, admitted by St. John bimself, who 
deeply concerned in these wecret oexotiations. “ I am afraid,” says he, “ that the 
” principal spring of our actiohs was to have the government of the state in our bands; 
“that our principal views were tbe conservation of this uower, great employments to 
*.* ourtelvas, and great opportunities of rewarding those who bad heiped to raise ns t to 
** br^ tbe body of tbe Whigs,” adds be; ** to render their supports ftbe Dutch and 
** the other allies) useless to them, and to till tbe employments of tbe kingdom, dowo 
" to the meanest, with Tories.” (Letter to Sir WUUam Wfudham.) “ Peace, jfoii' 
tinuerbe, '* bail been judged, with reason, to be the only solid foundation whereupon we 
” could erect a Tory system.” Ibid. 

ft) Publications of tbe times. 
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more oc^ion for hii service; and in order to secure a majority in tlie 
, bouse of lords, twelve ^ntlemen, devoted to the court, were created peers.ll j 

This was an extra^inary stretch of prerogative, and could not fayto mvo 
alarm to the independent part of the nobilite ; as it was evident, that the sove¬ 
reign, by such an mbitrary exertion of rifalty, could at all times over-rule 
their resolutions. But as law was on the side of the crown, they were obliged to 
submit to the.indignity put upon them. The body of the Whigs were filled 
with consternation at these bold measures; and as their leaders now de¬ 
spaired of being able to reinstate themselves in the administration by more 
gentle means, they are said to have planned a new revolution. It is at least 
certain, that the heads of the party held frequent cabiJs with the Dutch and 
Imperial ambassadors, as well as with the baron de Bothinar, envoy from the 
elector of Hanover, who presented, in the name of his muster, a strong me¬ 
morial a^nst the projected peace ; declaring, that the fruits of a glorious 
war would be lost, should Spam and the Indies be abandoned to the duke of 
Anjou.(S) And eveiy ulIrtnM was taken, particularly by the earl of Sun- 
dmund and lord Halifax, to nhpress the people with a belief, not seemingly 
without reason, that the chief view of the present ministry was the restora¬ 
tion of the excluded family. They therefore aiiirmed, that the Protestant 
succession was in danger, and urged the necessity of sending for the elector 
of Hanover or his son.^3> 

On the other hand, the Tories employed all the force of wit and satire, 
of which they were in full possession, against their political adversaries; but 
especially to d^wde the character an^ridicule the conduct of the duke of 
Marlborough,'mose dismission from the command of the aimy, after suA 
extraordinary success, without so much as an imputation of misbehaviour 
in his military capacity, they were afraid would rouse the resentment of the 
nation against the ministry. Their chief accusation against him was, that, 
in order to favour his own op-rations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, 
and to glut his inordinate avarice, he had starved the war in Spain. Al¬ 
luding to the etrengthj^ the French barrier, they used a vulgar phrase, 
which made great inmieition on the people: they said, that to endeavour to 
subdue France, by Kmcking her strong' towns on the side of Flanders, was 
“ taking the bull by the hornsthat the troops and treasures of tlie confe¬ 
derates, instead of being employed in expelling Philip V. from the throne of 
Spain, had been thrown away Ob unimportant sieges, and attacks upon al¬ 
most impregnable lines; that prince Eugene, having profited like Marl¬ 
borough by %ese hostilities, had united with him in influencing the councils 
of the States, through the pensionary Heinsius ; and that all three meant 
nothing, by the undecisive campaigns in Flanders, but to protract the war, 
and perpetuate their own power, which was intimately connected with it.( 4) 

But now my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party have subsided, this 
accusation appears to have been malicious and unjust. It is generidly agreed 
Jat the same time it is admitted those generals had an interest and a pride 
in prosecuting the war). That to pusli France on the side of Fianders, was 
the most effectual way of depriving the house of Bourbon of the Spanish 
throne. The distance of the.confederates from Spain ; its vicinity to Framm, 
the necessity of conveying every thing thither by sea; the sterility of the 
country by reason of the indolence of the inhabitants; and the obstinate 
aversion of the Spaniards, in general, to a prince supported by heretics, ren¬ 
dered it almost impracticable to conquer that kingdom, as experience had 
proved, after repeated victories. But Spain might have been compelled to 
receive another sovereign without being utterly subdued; the duke of Marl¬ 
borough took the true method of dethroning Ph% V. _ 

Though the breaking of the strong barrier of France in the Netherlands 
had cost the confederates much blood and treasure, ns well ra time, the wrk 
was. at length, nearly completed. Another campaign would probably have 

fl. SucQst. Borer. Swift. Bolingbroke. 

IniOe 

W) de Torcyaiom, ii. Stuart Paperi* 17I1» 1712. 

U) ParUatnettiarp Debates, a»d publicatiQiit w tb« limet. 
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enabled them, had they C9ntin^ed united, to Muetrate iato France, and eyen 
tHake possesaion of Paris,; so thpt Uwis^V. m,order to save ha own . 
kingdom, wohld tave been obliged toreUnqmisb the supMrt of his w^doon, 
and to pill him, in, a manner mth his own!hands, frpn^ the Sp^ish. throne. 
Of this the king of. France was as tfensible as the di^e of h^riborongh j 
and hence his joy at the change of sentiments in the. court of £|igm^ and 
the regret of the Y^iw at the loss of so glorious an opportumt;jr of adyano- 
ing the interests pf, their, country, and of, fully gratifying their vengeance 
aiTBinst tlifit monar^f , „, ^ -t j. ^ 

It is, indeed, mncerely to be lamented, and. ppssibly may to, toe Jatept pos- 
teritVe that such a change toolild have happened at this cntic^ii p^rjoa. hor, 
however impolitic it might be, in the Engfish ministry, to continue toe wm, 
after toe year 1706, as it surely was after 1709, whep 

Grand Alliance might have been obtained; yet as the.war w^.ci^ied on 
afterward, at a vast expensa of blood an4 treasure, and with degree of 
Ruccew, which, if foreseen, would perhaps haye justified the prosecution of 
it, rio proposals of peace should have been desire to 

necotiate secrctlv WMinuated by a French Sp}/,{^\i^ advances, equivalent 
to that additional expense hm been offered. Since we had committed a 
successful folly » to use the words of my lord Bulinghrpke, it was folly not to 
profit by it to tlie utmost. No stop should have beenput to tfie career of 
victory, until the house of Bourbon had been coippletelv humbled. 

It was on this ground that the Wiigs now sq violently, opposed toe peace, 
and urged the necessity of continuing the w'ar, that they niight “Ve au op- 
uoriunity of recovering tbe Rdminiatcotion, and consejueotq' ,of wrestling 
the negotiations cut of the kaiids of men, whom they considered m enemies 
to the Protestant succession, to the liberties of mankind, and to the common 
cause of the confederites. They admitted, that the elevation of tbe Mch- 
duke to the Imperial throne had made a inaterirf alto«t.ion in the polifipal 
state of Europe; that the power of the kouse of Auatm,-which aU centred 
in the person of the emperor CWles, was very i hjit they affiTmed. at 
the same time, that was no sufficient reason for M^fating prematurely 
with the house of Bourbon, or accepting inadequatB.bg™* , -i, » a 

England and Holland held the balance; and as thesMydn^y contributed 
toward the success of the war, they had a right to WjS arbiters of 
In order to preserve the enuilibrium of power,, and to effectually prevent the 
union of the kingdoms of France and Spain in thf person of the seme prmce 
in any future time, Spain might he given, it was said, to the ^kp of Savoy; 
the most viiuable of the Spanish possessions in America, to Grrat.Bntmn, 
and Pl^p V. might he gratified with a principality m Italy; after wfiic^h 
there would still remain enough to satisfy th^emperor and the KatM, with¬ 
out iisraemberiiig the French monarchy.(3) But whether h^ l^t IJihlh 
or placed any other prince on the throne of Spam, we ought to have reduced 
the power.pf France to a state of depression from which it would not have 

recovered for generations to come-, , . ._ 

While the Whigs were oooupiefi in contemplatum thoM extensive Plara 
of policy, and encouraged iii,their scliemea by the. Imperial 
iiisters, htt)a wonfier they em,braced n^hirMohrtipna, and. adop^d yip“^ 

couns^s, in order to obstruct.fhe negotmtion,off,a teeaw^ which .was de 

tihed to extinguish all.thefr hapef,; to strdm t^ swQrAof.WTOuestfrom tbp. 
hand the confederates, and the wro^h nf yictory fropj.^hejc bipys, 

deprive them of an oppwtunity, that fortune and vdour had wnspired. to 

produpei, and irhich might never return, jitterly bred^„ the power of 
thrir^bitiouB enemies,,and efectoally securing fie,.civil and, rel%iouB li- 

pffmS.tn recover their authority, and .to present ,,tha ills they 


1*5 ^iu!ti*r,%o^w*s emplored to 
tiont of the Tory ministry towsrif peace, wae a Catholic priest, and a Spy I 
Isindon. Man. fie Tony, torn. ii. 
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feared; the - Whig* invited over prince Bugeae-to London. No leas- bold and 
jBiteUiRent.a8 a poUtieiaa, than.able and intrepid as a commander, he made 
no doubt of defeating the projected treaty of peaci^ by embarrassing the 
British ministry with'splendid offers of advMtoge, provided tbe queen would 
agree to continue the war. Among other things, he-meant to propese, in 
tbenameof'the emperor^ that tim Imperial forces in Spain should to aug¬ 
mented to the number of thirty thousand, and that Great Britain should be 
put'in full possession of the- commerce of that-hiucdom, and'of the Spanish 
dominions in America.(l) 

But, unfortunately for-the Whi^ as well as for the-confederates, and for 
the grandeur and prosperity of the united kingdoms, the duke of Marl- 
lairotigh was dismissed from all his employments before the arrival of prince 
Eugene, and rendered incapable to second his views. The commons, being 
chiefly Tories, were firm in their support of the ministry; and a majority 
liad been secured in the house of lords, by the introduction of the twelve 
new peers. That great man was therefore obliged to return to the continent 
without being able to do anf .filing for the interest of the allies; though, 
during his stay in England, it is affirmed that he suggested many desperate 
expedients, and some violent, and even inhuman measures, for depriving the 
Tories of the adminiBtration.(2) But these were ^ prudently rejeetto by 

the Hanoverian-resident and the leaders of the Whigs; as an insurrection, 

or popular tumult, if not finally successful, beside the mischief it m^ht 
otherwise have occasioned, would have endangered the 1 roteatant succession. 
1-liev refused to employ any but legal means- ^ _ 

During those ineffectual intrigues, the English ministry rained a new ric- 
l«rv over their political adversaries. Lord Townshend, who had been em- 
i.lOTedintheri^otiationsfor peace, in 1709, h^. epndoded a-treate with 
the States of the United Pisivinces, by which Lisle, foumiy, Menin, Iteua^ 
and several places on the Lysand the^eldt, “f 

as a banier,*^at the end of the war. And they undertook to, guarantee, m 
return, the PfotesfaiH Successtoa; to aid with thew :/I«^ and armies the 
/'resumptive Hein of the Britit/i Craten, whenever that Succesetan should. 

Ttose%ngiet7n4^ perfectly conformable to-the declared view, of 

the late minwtey, ratified the treaty, but utterly 

those of the present, as well as with their 

that the Whigs, and perhaps even the States, Wd 

period was already arrived. They were also 

with difficulty yield cities and towns that were e^ntial to 

And being drtei mined to remove every obstacle that m^W 

they brought the Barrier TWy, and aU the 

fore the house of ■'TOinmoiw, under pretence ^ voted that 

his instructions. The commons, intirdy ^ ^ -c Great Bri- 

several articles of the treaty were j treaty having 

tain; and therefore, that who negotiated uiffis^ed.^treaty, 

no authority to insert those permcious articles, was an enemy t q 

surprising, that at ^ 

concluding this treaty, whito had eolely for gnj Godol- 

Britain tie security if the Hanov^ian su.^, M 
pliin, who directed the measure, were still homing o i»j» ^ 

, St. Germains. Godolpliin is said only to Ijf'^®^ 
prived him of the power of serving effectually, the eadluded tarn y, 

(O.Arnw. de Term, tom. ii./ Stuert Henssiil «> liars pr®P?*^** 'o-?* 

<8) Mim. lU Threv* tom. li. -S/iior# mitlstof tbe coalu**^**. the 

fin,,to.Li»iulon,,io5i48rent plsee*, ip the iiwM.uh • ■ thBt ho.houW fimt 

Hnke of Marlborough ihoal(fsppei«| at the V 7 j pfrion of the 

poueA biimelf of the Tower, tie Bank, the a free 

piieen i force her to diuolre the parliament, P, cs _ J jp puniili the guilty ^th 

inquiry into tbe clandeitine cofreepoodence with France, anu w p » 

li.-alb. Id. ibid. , , 

(d) Mem. de Torce, tom. ii. Burnet, book rii. 
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“ley, I hope,” said he, “will restore the king," for so he called tbe_n«- 
tender—“but he will make France necessary to that measare; 1 designed . 
“ to hiwe done the business alone."(i) 

. Marlborough, though perhaps less sincere in his professions, was mote 
libend in his promises of success. ' While he lamented, that he was not likely 
to be employed in concluding the peace, as he might, in that case, he said, 
have done ^ential service to the old cause, he assured the court of St. Ger¬ 
mains, that tht tgei of the people would be gradually opened. “ They will 
" see their interest," added he, “ in restoring their king. I perceive such a 
“ change in his favour, that 1 think i* imposdble but he must succeed; but 
“ when he diall succe^, let there be no retrowect. All that has been done 
" since the revolution must be confirmed. , His business is to gain all, by 
“ offending none. As for myself," continues Marlborough, “ 1 take God to 
“ witness, that what I have done for manp yeart," conscious that his ori^nal 
desertion of his benefactor could not be vmdicat^, “ was neither from spleen 
“ to the Royal Family, dot ill-will to their cause, but to humble the power 
“ of France; a service as useful to the Kmo, as it is beneficial to his 
“ kingdom."(S) 

These extracts seem to prove, that although both the late and the present 
ministeis, Oxford excepted, intended to cw the Pretender to the throne, 
their views in regard to fliat measure were very dififerent. The former 
meant to connect n with the aggrandizement of Great Britain, and the hu¬ 
miliation of France; the latter, to lean upon France for support. And for 
that support they were willing to sacrifice the honour and interest of the 
nation j to desert the true system of European policy, under pretence of 
oBconomy, and to sink into that state of abject dependence upon a rival 

S ewer, wUcb had disgraced the reigns of the second Charles and the second 
ames. 

But such observations apart, nw dear FhUip, the politics of England, dur¬ 
ing this period, afford an object for philosophic curiosito, to which there is 
perhaps no parallel in the annals of mankind. That Marlborough and Go- 
dolphm, the great leaders of the Whigs, while pursuing with zem the views 
of that party, had always in contempiation the re-estabhshment of the family 
of Stuart! and that Oxford, the hew of the Tories, and a reputed dacohite, 
should secure, by his address, the succession of Uie house of Brunswick, 
without being able to acquire their confidence, and while he was known to 
be at bottom a Whig by the queen and the court of St. Germains, whose 
confidence he was thought to possess, and whose views he was supposed to 
promote 1(3) are »ngumr particulars in the history of human nature. 

While the English ministry were smoothing at home the road to peace, 
general conferences were opened at Utrecht, for restoring tranquillity to 
Europe. And the earl of Strafford and the Bishop of Bristol, the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of Great Britmn, in order to reconcile the confederates to the ne¬ 
gotiation, declared that the preliminaries signed by Menager, and accepted 
by St. John, to which they artfully rave the name of propotale, were nei¬ 
ther binding on the queen nor her allies.(4) This declaration composed the 
spirits of the confederatesjn some degree. But before any progress could 
be made in the treaty, certun unexp^ed incidents gave a new turn to the 
negotiations, and alvined queen Anne and her Tory ministry for the fate of 
that peace which they bad so much at heart. 

The dauphin of France the only legitimate son of Lewis XIV. having died 
the preceding year, had been succeMed in his title, as heir to the French 
monarchy, by his eldesVson, the duke of Burgundy. - That prince also died 
early in the present year; and, in three wews aiW, his son, the duke of 
Brittany. In consequence of this uncommon mortality, which has been as¬ 
cribed to the ambitious intri^es of the duke of Orleans, the duke of Anjou, 
a sickly in&nt, the sole surviving son of the duke of Buigundy, only stood 
* • 
ft) Stuart Papert, I7QS- 
i(C) Ibid, nut 

(g) Compar^Asorl and Hanarer Papert. 

(4) Burnet, book vii. 
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of Spain and the crown of France. The confederates were 
therefore, filled mth reasonable apprehensions, lest that union of the two 
■ inonarchs, whi^it ^ Wf” the chief object of the war to nrevent, should at 
last be completed, after all their successes, by the death of i puny chNd and 
the lukewamness. if not treachery, of a prihcipal ally. An^ the quein of 
England and her ministers were not a little at a loss how to quiet these weU- 
grounded fears. 

Ertoaordlna^ M it may seem, the British ministry bad not hitherto for- 
nished their plempotentianes with instructions relative to the Spanish sue- 
cession-li) fhese were reserved fori confidential envoy, intended to be 
joined with the two former^ and who Sad been employed in the secret neiro- 
tiations with France.(S) Though the earl of Strafford and the bishop of 
Bristol were Tones, and wholly devoted to the court, it was not thought safe 
to trust them with a matter so injurious to the honour and the interest of 
their country. 

This de'raitful mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy of a great nation, 
which, as it had borne the chief burden of the war, might openly have dic¬ 
tated the plan of pacification, sufficiently justifies the suspicions of the allies 
That the general interests of the comederacy would be sacrificed to the 
eagerness of queen Anne for peace: to the selfish motives of her ministers 
and her own views in favour of her brother, the Pretender; that become 
jealous of the connexion of the confederates with the Whigs and the bouse 
of Hanover, she had entered into a private negotiation with Lewis; and 
was even willing, by favourable conditions, to procure support against her 
former friends, from a prince whose power bad been so lately broken by her 
arms, and for whose humiliation she had exhausted the wealth, and watered 
the earth With the blood of her subjects 1 

The death of the princes of France, however, by exalting the hopes and 
increasing the demands of the allies, obliged the British ministry to depart 
from their resolution of sending a third plenipotentiary to Utreclit, (for 
purposes best known to themselves) and to urge Lewis XIV. as he valued 
Me Dlessing of peace, to take some public step for preventing the crowns of 
France and Spam from being joined on the head of the same prince. To 
thu end they suggested different alternatives, out of which the French mo¬ 
narch might form a proposal that ought to satisfy the allies. The principal 
of those were. That Philip V. should either resign the crown of Spain, (a 
measure that would be more acceptable to the confederates than any other) 
or transfer to his youn^r brother, the duke of Berry, his right to the crown 
of France; that should Philip consent to the resignation, his right to the 
crown of France would not only be preserved entire, but in the mean time 
Naples and Sicily, the hereditary dominions of the house of Savoy, with the 
duchy of Montserrat and Mantua, should be erected into a kingdom for 
him ; that all those territories should be annexed to France, on Philip's ac¬ 
cession to that crown, except the island of Sicily, which should, in such 
event, be given to the house of Austria; and that Spain and her American 
dimunions should be conferred on the duke of Savoy, instead of his own do- 
mioidns, and in full satisfaction of all his demands, as one of the confede- 
rates.fS) * 

Philip V. as soon as the question was submitted to him, wisely preferred 
the certain possession of the Spanish throne to the precarious prospect of a 
more desirable succession, with all the appendages the confederates could 
■ offer; but Me hesitation of Lewis XIV. in acceding to either alternative, 
evidently showed he had been ffattered by the Bi^jtish ministre, that his 
pendson Mould not be obliged to make a solemn renunciation of the crown 
of France, and yet bo permitted to wear that of Spain and the Indies. “ A 
king of France," said he, “ succeeds not as heir, but as roaster of the king¬ 
dom ; the sovereignty of which belongs to bin, not by c/toivCf but by birtom 

Ifitt.qfi/ke four hut Teariqf Queen Jtnne. .... . . , , 

Prior, so well known by his spnghtly poems, and who had a principal share in 
**(-*?* a5**®*i***®ns relative to the peace of Upechl. 

Wl Mem. de Torciff tom ii. 
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"right: he is eUi^, for his 'Crown, to no will of a ^erlciw, .tow) eom- 
" pact of the peome, fant to the lew ; and this law is edteemed the work of 
" him wjio .estab&lim monarchies. It can neither he invalidated by ame- 
" mentt nor rendered void by renunciation: should the ]cin|; of Spain, there- 
" fore, renwtnce.'his ritfht, for the sake of peace, that act would only deceive 
" himself, and disappoint the alliea."(L) 

Secretary St. John, who corresponded with the court of Versaillea bn -this 
delicate subject, admitted the French nation‘inijdit hold, with what justice 
he did not presume to That God alone can, in any possible instance, 
annul the law of euGcession, be the^^nvenienoes to society Over so xreat; 
hut that. In Fn^^land, most men wel^i another way of thinking:; that even 
such as were most superstitiously devoted to monarchy, believed that a prince 
might forego his right, by a voluntary renunciation; and that the person, in 
whose favour the renunciation was made, might be justly su^orted by the 
princes who should happen to be guarantees of the treaty. In a word, he 
declared, that an end must be put to all negotii^n, unless the French mo¬ 
narch would accept the expedient proposed. Lewis was, at last, under the 
neoesCity of oomplying ; and it was agreed, that the renunciation of Phi¬ 
lip V. should be registered in the books of the parliament of Paris, and so¬ 
lemnly leceived and ratified by the Cortes, or states of Castile and Arra- 
goa.(S) 

As soon as this important article was settled, the queen of England agreed 
to a suspensicm of arms; and the immediate delmry of Dunkirk to the 
British troops, was the condition of that indulgence. These (fircumstances 
naturally lera us to examine the progress of the campaign. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command of the British forces 
in Flanders, and of such foreign troops as were in British pay, in the room 
of the duke of Marlborough, the whole confederate army, amounting to' an 
hundred and twenty thousand men, under prince Eugene, took the field toward 
the end of April. The Fremdi army, commanded by mareschal Villars, was 
strongly posted behind the Scheldt. But as prince Eugene found that the 
enemy had not token every advantage of their situation, he made disposi¬ 
tions for attacking them, in hopes of concluding the war with a splendid 
victory; or at least of forcing Villars to retire, and leave Csmbray exposed 
to a siege, tie accordingly communicated his intentions to Ormond. And 
the hesitation of the English general to return a positive answer, confirmed 
that penetrating genius in the suspicious he had for some time entertained, 
that the duke had orders not to act offen8ively.(3) Filled with indignation 


(1) Mem. dr Tortff, tom. ii. 

Mem. de Tanni ubi sup. Queen Adae’e eapreMlone to her pSrllNnent, oo tliia 
•ubject, are very fomlile. *'For confirming tbe leimiiciMions and eettleineiite beture 
** nientioned,” tays slie, " It ie ofiered that they shall be ratified ill the most strong Snd 
“solemn manner, both in France and Spain! andtiist those kingdoms, as well as all 
** the other powers eiigai^ in tbe present srar, eliaU be guarantees to tbe tame. But tbe 
“ nature of this articfe, adds she, " is such, that it executes itself. The interest of 
** Spain it to support it: and, in France, the persons to whom that eucceSsioii is to be- 
'* long, wilt he ready and powerful edooiiA to vindicate their osm right. France and 
"Spain are now more effectually diridcd^kan ever; and tbne, In tbe blSesing of God, 
“will a real balance of power he fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as few accidenti 
“as human affairs canoe exempted from." (Joumalt, June 6,1718.) Unfortunately 
this hoe not been t|M'bate; fnr altbough the monarchies nf Francs and Spain bare been 
hitherto dirided, (not by the rennnciatiott of Philip V. but in coneequence ef tbe recovery 
of the young dauphin, atterward lewie XV.) the two courts have generally been as m- 
timately united in policy, as if tbe two crowns bad been placed dn tbe beU of the nme 
Brinoe: and the extraordinary exeniimt of Great Britain, bath by land and tea, which. 
hath der exceeded all hitman credibility in vigour, and all ifoltfieal cdlcnlatton of the ex- 
penat she could poetiblr betr, only could bare thus longpieierved the libertiecnf Europe- 
Insiesd of allowing Philip V. the alternative of retaining the crown df Spain, tire 
Britiab ariirisyrraught to ban inented du hie abtolufd fcdIgailtiM Sf tbM Crown, tot tbc 
•vaimM tiscceteion to the crown of France, with tbe iaiMiate poaseesien Of the klnit' 
dnm affered him in Italy i etpecialla at bisgrandfathar, Lewis XIV. (at he bimAlf ip.' 
fhtmt lu, in bit speech to the Caites) Would have agrtsed nt'oM ye^ly Id tin than to b» 
renanciation of bit right to tba drown of France, at it afforded a prospect of cxtoqdms 
tbe Fcanch monarchy. But that oateneimi,' thoald ii onta batetum pttee, (aeWene*' 
ocitamly know ii would itiit> could not ban prored to dciwarout to the l^liied Of Bh* 
tucFatni/g Compaci between tbrtwohrenebeeof the bonte ofBonrboo. 

O) Burnet, book rii. Oen. Hut. ofEdnpe, 1718. 
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at • disTOjery a® ^ to faia own ghry, aa weU as to the common cause of 
the Savoy made known his unhappy situation to 

the fteW-depnties of the States^ and to the Imperial ministw at Utrecht 
The States sent immediately matructlons to their ambassador at the «Aurt of 
linden toremimstrrte on the subject. And the purport of those instruc¬ 
tions waa no sooner known, than a motion was made in the House of Com¬ 
mons, for pre^tii^an fd^ess to her majesty, “That speedy orders may 
« be given to b«r general in Flanders, to prosecute the war widi the utmort 
•« vigour, in conjunction with her alli^ as the best means to obtain a safe 
“and honour^ peace. ( 1 ) A motiofKo the same effect was made in the 
House of Lords ; out the ministry haTing now a decided majority in both 
houses, these salutary motions were rejected with a degree of disdain, and 
the remonstrances of the Dutch ambassuor disregarded. Ormond continued 
inactive. 


Nothing can ^aee the ignominy of this cruel inaction, and the shameful 
duplicity of the British mimstry, m a stronger light, than a letter whleh the 
States afterward sent to queen Anne. “It is impossible," say they, “but 
“ we should be mrprued and afflirted, by two declarations we have lately re- 
“ ceived from your Majesty: the first, by the duke of Ormond, your general, 
“ that he muld undertake ttoMng without newordere from You ; the other, 
“ bjr the bishop of Bristol, your plenipotentiary to the congress at Utrecht, 
“ '1 hat, perceiviiw we did not aiuuier as we ought, the propoeale which 
“you had made Os, and that we would not art in concert with your tninie- 
“ ter on the eiAjecI of peace, you would take your meaturei apart; and that 
“ you did not lo<dc upon yourself to be now under any engagements with Us." 
In regard to the first, add they, " Have we not just reason to be surprised, 
“ after the orruraiiee which your Majesty had given Us by your letters, by 
“ your ministers, and lastly, by your general, the duke of Clrmond, of your 
“ intentions that your troops should be ordered to act with their usual vigour, 
"when we find a step put iyan order inyour Majesty’sname, witboutour know- 
“ Mge, and certainly without the knowledgeof your other aUies, to the opera- 
" tions of the confederate army ?—the fineet and strongest, perhaps, which has 
“ been in the field during the whole course of the war; and this after they 
“ had marched, according to the resolution taken in concert with your Ma- 
"jesty'e general, Ernest up to the enemy, with a great superiority both as 
“ to number and Modness of troops, and animated with a noble courage and 
“ seal to acquit themselves bravely!—^We are sorry to see so fine an oppor- 
“ tunity lost, to the inestimable prejudice of the common cause pf the High 
“Allies. 
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“ Nor can we forbear telling your Majesty,” continue they, “ that the de¬ 
claration made by the bishop of Bristol, at Utrecht, has no less surprised 
Us, than that of the Duke of Ormond in the army. All the praposale 
hitherto made to Us, on the subject of Peace, were couched in very general 
terme.. In some of the last conferences, it is true, your Majesty's minis¬ 
ters demanded to know whether ours were furnished with a full power, and 
autkorized to draw up a vlan for the as ace. But it had been just, before 
such a thing was demanded of Us, tl^t^y had communicaled tbe result 
of. the negotiations so long treated of ^Iweenyodr Majesty’s ministers and 
these of the Enemy’s; or, at least, they should have tola vs your Majesty s 
thoughts, on a matter which we ought to have concerted together. Yet bad 
teat plan rriated only to your Majeirty’s interest and ours, we should pw- 
naps have been in the wrong not to have oome immediately into it l but as 
tee plan la queation concerned the interest of all the Allies, and of almrat 
all Europe, we had very etrong apraefaensiona, that the particular negatM- 
tione between your Majesty's ministers and those of France, and liti readf- 
Jf** v^ith whiett we consented to the congress at Utrecht, might have PVpn 
ms Imperial Majesty and the other Allies ground to entertain jjrejainam 
teowhte, as if Tt had been the intention of your Majesty and of Us, to 
•tsWsit the Greatd AlUanee and the common souse, by whldi they might 
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" have been puahed on to tepante nuantrtt. We thought these reasons strong 
" enough to justify our conduct to jrour M^eaty on this head; and as we had 
" now^ engaged to eater with your Minesty idto a concert to draic up a Plan- 
" of Peace, wilAout the partic^atioa of tie other membere of the Grand Ai- 
“ lianee, the taekwardaeu we have shewn to that propoial cannot be oonsU 
“dered as a contraeeatiowvl oua engagements; and, therefore, cannot serve 
“ to disengage yopr Majesty from goure, with respect to Us. In truth, if for 
“euehaeauee, between potentates united by the slronpeit and trietret tiet 
“ of alliance, intereet, and relMion, any of those potentates could guit their 
“ engapemente, and disengage S^uBvea from ali their obligatiom, there is 
"BO tie among men that mightbe broken, and we know of no engage- 
" ments that could be relied on in time to come."(l) 

There would certainly have been more frankness and dianitg, though not 
more honesty, and even more advantage, in boldly concluding at once a se¬ 
parate treaty with France, than in betraying the common cause by such 
double dealing. This St. John, who was himself deeply concerned in that 
“double dealing," ven candidly acknowledges. France, says he, would 
have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than for a suspension of hos¬ 
tilities ; and the aliles, seeing no possibility of altering the measures of 
queen Anne, would neither have attempted to disturb her councils, in hopes 
of inducing her to continue the war, nor have prosecuted it themselves with 
that intemperate ardour, which proved the cause of their subsequent misfor¬ 
tunes. “ Better conditions would have been obtained for the whole cenfe- 
“ racy :"(3) and the British ministry, it may be added, instead of the accu¬ 
mulated infamy of treachery, would only have nferited the reproach of being 
guilty of a flagrant violation of public faith. 

During the altercation and Buspense occasioned by the inactivity of the 
duke of Ormond, prince Eugene laid siege to Quesnoy; and, in order to 
encourage the confederates, and astonish the enemy, by a bold enterprise, 
he privately detached major-general Grovestein, with fiiteen hundred woice 
troops, dragoons and hussars, to penetrate into the heart of France. This 
officer, having entered Champagne, passed the Noire, the Maese, ^e Mo- 
seile, and the Saar ; levied contributions as far as the gates of Metz; spread 
consternation even to Versailles; and after ravamng the country,*anil carry¬ 
ing off a rich booty, together with a number of hostages, retir^ leisurely 
toward Trerbach. Meanwhile the siege of Quesnoy was prosecuted with 
such vi^ur, tiiat the place was taken almost by assault, and the garrisoD 
surrendered prisoners of war.(3) 

These successes greatly elevated the spirits of the Dutch and Imperial¬ 
ists, depressed by the inactivity of the duke of Ormond; but when, instead 
of an order to co.«perate with them against the common enemy, which they 
daily expected, he made known to them a cessation of arms between France and 
England, their former dejection returned. Their hopes, however, were in 
some measure revived, when they understood that the foreign troops in the 
pay of Great Britain refused to obey his command. This remsal reduced the 
duke to a state of the utmost perplexity, and threw the British ministry into 
no email consternation. They hw not only lost the confidence of the aUieOi 
but fallen under the disthist of the court of Versailles. The king of France 
therefore thought proper to suspend his mandate for the delive^ of Dun¬ 
kirk, until “ all the troojM in the pay of Great Britain should quU the army 
of the confederates.” But on positive orders heing sent to the duke « 
Ormond, to “ separate the British forces from those of the allies,” and as- 
siirances given to the French moiuurch, by the express command of qoees 
Anne, that the coniederates should receive no more of her money, the scru- 
plee of Lewis were quieted. Ormond fulfilled his instructions by retiring 
towards Ghent with tiie British troops, and Dunkirk was delivered to briga- 
dim' HiU.(«} 

.> 

(1) Printed preserredinmaDT periodical publicatiooe* and particoUrl)^ 

Monthlv Mercwvo for Jane 17W. 

(S) BolinSbroke'e Sketch of the HUt, and State of Europe. 

W Barnet, book vii. Gen, Hist. i/BrVTQpr, 1713. 

-(4) Id. ibid. De Totcj, tom. ii. 
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The WtiA forces had distinguished themselves in a remarkable manner, 
duiinff the whole course of this celebrated war, and in almost every ^ttle 
gave Qie turn to vi^ry. Their example had perhaps been of yet greater 
service than their efforts, though these were transceudently heroic.* Prince 
Eugene, however, to shew the allies that he was still able to pursue his 
conquests, notwithstanding the withdrawing of so g^ant a body of men 
advanced to Landrecy, and lud siege to that important place. Villars re^ 
ceived orders to attempt its relief. The French general accordingly put his 
army in motion, as if he meant to give battle to the main body of the confe- 
rates; but, after making a feint of oSumong toward their right, he turned 
suddenly off to the left, and marchh^ffll night, attacked unexpectedly a 
detachment of fourteen thou^d mbn, which had been placed at Denain, 
under the earl of Albemarle, in order to favour the passage of the convoys 
from Marchienn^. This detachment was quickly routed, and almost utterly 
destroyed. Four thousand fugitives only escaped to the principal army.(l) 
Reside the loss sustained in the action, hReen hundred men were drowned in 
the Scheldt, and two thousand fell into the hands of the victors; among 
whom was the earl of Albemarle, with many other officers of distinction.(3) 

Prince Eugene, who was marching to the assistance of Albemarle, in order 
to prevent this disaster, bad the mortification to arrive, when his aid could 
be of no use to bis friends. In a fit of despair, he ordered the bridges on 
the Scheldt, near Denain, to be attacked, and wantonly threw away the lives 
of a thousand men; for had the bridges been abandoned to him, he would 
not have been able to cross the river, iu the face of the French armv.(3) He 
failed, however, in the attempt. Yet would he have continued the siege of 
Landrecy, and might perhaps have become master of the place, notwith¬ 
standing this check; but the field-deputies of the States obliged him to re¬ 
linquish tlie enterprise, and retire to Moos. (4) Meanwhile Villars, having 
taken Marchiennes, where the principal magazines of the confederates were 
deposited ; and being now uncontrolled master of the field, reduced succes¬ 
sively Douay, Quesnoy, and RunchBin.(5) These conquests closed the ope¬ 
rations in Flanders. No enterprise of consequence was undertaken, duimg 
the campaign, in any other quarter. 

The Court of Versailles was highly elated, by a success so unexpected and 
extraordinary. Nor was the joy of the British ministry, at the change of 
affairs in Flanders, less sincere, though less public. They were sensible that 
the body of the confederates, unless Jbst to all sense of prudence, would no 
longer attempt to continue the war, should Great Britain desert the Grand 
Alliance; and consequently the Whigs, their political enemies, already 
humbled, would become still less formidwe. In this conjecture they were not 
deceived. The eyes of the Dutch, who had most to apprehend, were first 
opened to thmr own perilous situation, and to the necessity of renewing the 
conferences at Utrecht, which had been for some time interrupted. Instead 
of presoribing terms to the house of !^urbon, they now acceded to the plan 
of pacification settled between Great Britain and France, Their example 
was followed by the duke of Savoy and the king of Portu^. And the em¬ 
peror, tiiough resolute to continue the war, finding himself unable to sup¬ 
port any military operations in Spain, agreed to the evacuation of Catalo¬ 
nia ;(6l and, by that measure, iniurectly acknowledged the title of Philip V. 

During these approaches toward a general pacification, queen Anne was 
eagerly solicited by the Jacobites, to take some stop in favour of the Pre¬ 
tends. In order to quiet the fears of the English nation, excited by his 
connexion with France, he had left St. Germains the preceding summer, and 
now resided at the Bar, in the territories of the duke of Lorrain. And al- 




. MelaUm, scat bvthe earl of Albemarle to the Stetei, end other pepere io the 
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tbouch tlie queen's ieslousy of her own anthoritVj and perhaps hor natural 
timidity, heightened by the inanuationa of Oxford, made her decline all 
propoaals for calling her brother into the kin^om, or rraealing the Act of 
Settlemint, ahe was very anxious to concert with Lewis AIV. some plan fur 
his accession to the throne, after her death^l) What measures were taken 
for that purpose, and how they were frustiated, I shall afterward have occa¬ 
sion to notice. It wifl, therefore, be sufBdent at present to observe. That 
the earl of Oxford artfully broke the designs of the queen, end rendered 
abortive the schemes of the Jacobites, by dividing their councils. 

Oxford, however, continued to forward the negotiations for peace as ne¬ 
cessary to the security of his own power, which he hoped to preserve during 
the life of his mistress; and ns the declining health of the queen left room 
to believe that her death could be no distant event, it is not impossible but 
the lord treasurer, in secretly supjiorting the parliamentary settlenvent of 
the crown, m4;ht flatter himself with the prospect of extending his admin¬ 
istration even into the reign of her successor. From these, or similar mo¬ 
tives, he defeated the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the same time that he 
hastened the restoration of tranquillity to Europe. And the treaties between 
the different powers, so long negotiated, were at last signed at Utrecht, on 
the 3Ut d^ of March, in the year 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 
England, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and the United Provinces ; the emperor 
resolving to continue the war, and thu king of Spain refusing to sign the 
stipulations until a principality should be provided, in the Low Uountries, 
for the princess Orsiiii, the favourite of his queen.^2} 

The chief articles of this famous pacification were to the following pur¬ 
port : That, whereas the security and liberties of Europe, can by no means 
bear the union of the crowns of France and S^atn under one and the same 
prince, Philip V. now establUlied on the Spanish throne, diall renounce all 
right to the crown of France; that the dukes of Bern and Orleans, the next 
heirs to the French monarchy after the infant Dauphin, shall, in like man¬ 
ner, renounce all right to the crown of Spain, in the event of their accession 
to the crown of France: That, in default of Philip V. and his male issue, the 
succession of Spain and the Indies sh:ill be secured to the duke of Savoy; 
that the island of Sicily sliall be instantly ceded, by hisUatholic majesty, to 
the same prince, with the title of king ; that Framse shall also cede to him 
the vallies of Praxis, Oulx, Sezenne, Bardonache, and Chateau-Dauphin, 
with the forts of Exilies and Fenestrelies, and restore to him the duchy of 
Savoy and the country of Nice, with tlicir depeudencies: That the full 
property and sovereignty of both banks, and the navigation of the Maiag- 
non, or river of Amazons, in South America, diull Mong to the king of 
Portugal: That Spanish Guelderland, with the sovermgnty of Neufidmtel 
and Vmengin, shall be ceded to the king of Prussia, in exchange for the 
principality of Orange, and the lordships of Chalons and Chatelbelin, iathe 
kingdom of France and countiy of Burgundy, and that hU regal tide ^11 
be acknowledged : That the IBiine shall form the boundary of the Gennan 
empire on the Side of France; and that all fortifications, beyond that river, 
claimed by France, or in the possession of His Most Chttetian Majesty, shall 
either be relinquished to the emperor or destroyed : That in Italy, the king¬ 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish territories oli the Tuscan 
shore, Shall be ceded to the house of Austria ; tihot the sovereignty of the 
Spaui^ NetheSlmids shall likewise be secured to the house of Austria; hut 
that die elector of Bavaria (to whom they had been granted by Philip V.) 
shqll'tetein the sovere^ty uf such places as are still in ids possesuon, until 
he dtsll be reinstated in Vu his German dominions, except the Unpet Pala¬ 
tinate, and also be put in possession of the island of Sardinia, with title 
of king: That Luxemburg, Namur, aad Cburieruy, shall be given to tlie 
Statea-general oftbe'Unit^ Provinces,, as a bairier, together iHth Mans, 
Menin, Toumay, and other places already in their possession; That Lislb, 

(1) ftuorl Paprri, 171S, 1713. Duke ofBeiwick'lil/na. vol. ii. 

W Id. ibid. lUem. de Noaillet, 
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AfVenant, shall be restored to France: That, on the dbi» 
monarch shall acknowledge the title of queen 
Ajuie, «nd tlie eventual succession of the family of H^ver to the 
^ei that the toificaUon. of Dunkirk W muA 

rais^at yaat Qxperoe to France) bIiaU be deznoliib^, and^o 
n wf “ North America and the West Indies 

Britwn ; namely, the island of 
W. Oh^optor, (winch h^ 1^ been assessed jointly by the Frein* and 
French had been expelled, in 1702) : Hudson's 
^ and Btrmghts, (where the French had foundeTr^ttlement/but^Sut 
disposse^ng the E^hsh, and carried on a rival trade during the waO; tC 
atT” *^**5®^*’“» !“ *1*0 of Newfoundland (where the French had 
been suffered to establish themsdves, through the negligence of govern- 
m^t ); and th« long disputed prdvmce of Nova Scotia, (into vbicb the French 
had ewl^rlntruded themselves, out of which they had been frequently driv^ 
pially conquered by an army from New England in 
ITIO). That the i^nd of Minon^ and tlie fo^ress of Gibraltar (conquered 
mm Spain} shall remain in the possession of Great Britain; and that the 
Aj^ento, or contract for furnishing the Spanish colonies in South America 
mth negroes, shall belong to the subjects of Great Britain^ for the term of 
thirty years.(l) 

That these conditions, especially on, the part of Great Britain, were very 
inadequate to tlie success and expense of the war, will be denied by no inteu 
lu^t man, whose understanding is not warped by political prejudices; and 
the wmmercial treaty, which was concluded at tlie same time, between Franco 

and Kn0-1n.nd U'ua avi<1an4-1<p I ..Fa..^. _ J 1 _ 2 -^ .1 



—MXBv wiiC emperor w^jicu ac» v a. hm muca as any oi inem r 
yet was he obstinate in refusing to sign the general iiacihcation, though two 
months were allowed him to driiberate on the terms. But be had soon rea¬ 
son tei’epent his rashness in resolving to continue the waraloue: for although 
he,had prudently concluded a treaty with tlie Hungarian moleconteuts, in 
pnaequence of which twenty-two regiments of hU rebel-subjects entered 
into his service, the Imperial army on the Rhine, commanded by prince 
Eugene, was never in a condition to face the French under Villars, who took 
successively Worms, Spire, Keiserlautern, and the important fortress of 
Landau. He forced the passage of the Rhine; attacked and defeated gene¬ 
ral Vaubonne in bis entrenchments, and reduced Friburg, the capital of 
Brisgaw, before the close of the campaign.(2) 

Unwilling to prosecute a disastrous war, the emperor began seriously to 
think of peace; and conferences, which afterward terminated in a pacific 
treaty, were opened, between prince Eugene and mareschol Villars, at 
BastMt. The terms of this treaty, which was concluded on the 6th of 
Msrdi, 1714, were less favourable to the emperor than those offer^ at 
Utrecht. . The king of France, retained Landau, which be bad formerly pro¬ 
posed to cede, together with several fortresses beyond the Rhine, which he 
■ad agreed te demoBsb. He got the electors of mvmia and Cologne fuUy 
re-established in their dominions and dignities; the elector of Bavaria con¬ 
senting to relinquish the island of Sardinia to the emperor, in return for the 
Upper Palatinate, and the king of Fiance to ackaowle%e, in form, the 
riMtoral dinity of the duke of Haoover.(3) The prindpd articles, in re- 
nrd to ItaJir.iutd the Low. Countries, were the same with those settled at 
Utrecht, ^ 

About the' time that the treaty of Rastadt was concluded, the kii^ of 
Spain acceded to ther general pacification; being persuaded by his grand- 

(I) Printed Treaties, in the MotUhlnSlrrcmry. Tindal's CoHtin. of Rapin, t(e. The 
Jluunln, wliich led to a lucrative contraband trade to tbe Spanish Main, proved the 
mint ^vantageous article in favour of Great Britain. It was, however, no sacrifice on ' 
tne pare of Spain, tbe same privilege having been formerly enjoyed by France. 

*6idc/e, chap. xxii. State of Eun^t^ I7IS. 
ta> Printed Treaty in the Jl/enM/y Mercurtt, &c. 
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father, Levis XIV. to forefro his absurd demand in favour of the prlnoeie of 
Orsioi. But Philip V. although now freed from all apprehenshw ob the 
wt of the confederates, was bf no means in quiet possession of his kingdom. 
The Catalans were still in arms, and the inhabitants of Barcelona had come 
to a resolution of defending themselves to the last extremity ; not, however, 
as has been represented by some historians, from any romantic idea of estar 
blishing an independent republic, but with a view of preserviw their lives 
and their civil rights, all who had revolted being threatened wi& the justice 
of the sword. Had the court of Madrid used a more moderate languaM, 
Barcelona would have capitulated immediately after the departure of tire 
Imperialists. But as nothing was talked of iy the Spanish ministers and 
generals but severe retribution, the people became furious and desperate.(l) 

Vast preparations were made for the reduction of this important plalm. 
And the duke of Berwick, being a third ti&e invested with uie chief com¬ 
mand in Sp^, sat down before it with an army composed of fifty battalions 
of French, and twenty of Spamdi foot, ti^ther with fifry-one squadrons of 
horse; while another army, divided into different bodies, kept the country 
in awe, and a French and Spanish fleet cut off all communication with the 
town by sea. He had eighty-seven pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen hundred 
thousand weight of powder, and evei 7 thing else in profusion, that could be 
thought of for facilitating a siege. The garrison of Barcelona consisted of 
sixteen thousand men, and the fortifications were formidable, especially on 
the side toward the Irad. The duke of Berwick made his attack on the 
side next the sea, where the operations were more easy, by reason of certain 
eminences, behind which several battalions might be pl^ed under cover; 
and where the curtains of the bastions being much raised, offered a fair mark 
for the cannon of the beBiegers.(3) 

Aftm: the trenches had been opened about a month, a breach was made in 
the bastion of St. Clara, and a lodgment effected; but the assailants were 
suddenly driven from their post, with the loss of a thousand men. This mis¬ 
fortune, and the vigorous resistance of the besieged, determined the duke of 
Berwick to hazard no more partial attacks. He resolved to lay the front of 
the place so completely level, that he might enter it, as it were, in line of 
battle. And he accomplished his purpose, by patience and perseverance. 
But before he ordered the general assault, he summoned the town to surren¬ 
der. So great, however, was the obstinacy of the citizens, that although 
their provisions were almost exhausted, though seven breaches had been 
made in the body of the place, and no probability remained of their receiving 
either aid or swply, they hung out a flag of defiance, and refused to listen 
to any terms of capitulation!—The assault was made and repelled with fury. 
At length, after struggling from daybreak till three in the afternoon, and 
being driven from most of their works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. 
It was grants them. But they could obtain no conditions, except a promise 
that their lives should be safe, and that the town should not be plundered. 
That promise was religiously observed by the duke of Berwick, who had lost 
ten thousand men dunng the siege, and the citizens about rix thou8and.(3.) 
All Catalonia submitted ; the Catalans were disarmed, and stript of their 
ancient privileges. 

This, my dear Philip, to use the language of mi elegant historian, was the 
last flame of that great fire, kindled by the will of Charles 11. of Spain, 
which had so long laid waste the finest countries in £urope.(4) 1 ought now 
to cmry forward the ^ventures of Charles XII. and thd affairs of the North; 
but penpicuity reqmresxthat I first eluddate those intrigues, which we have 
seen gatnering in the court of England, 

Cl) Duke of Berwick's JWem. vol. ii. 

CS) IbU. 

(S) Ibid, nbl sup. 

(4) Voltaire, Sue/e, cbap. xxii. 
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€fre»t Britain, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the S^preieion of the BebtU 
lien, til 17)5, leilh tame Account of the Ajfaire of Prance, and the Intriauee 
of the Court of St. Germaine. ^ 


The peace of Utrecht, though in itsdf an unmpular meaaure, afforded the 
Engliab ministry a momentary triumph over their political adversaries, and 
highly raised the hopes of the Jacobites who flattered themselves, Aat the 
restoration of general tranquiljjty would enable the queen to take some 
effectual step in favour of the Pretender, whose interests she seemed now to 
have sincermy at heart. But it will be necessary, my dear Philip, the better 
to illustrate this matter, to go a'few years back, and collect sudi particulars 
relative to the court of St. Germains, as could not readily enter into the ge¬ 
neral narration. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, who was employed 
in the secret negotiations between France and England, waited upon the 
duke of Berwick, at St. Germains, with proposals from the earl of Oxford, 
for the restoration of the Pretender. These proposals were in substance. 
That, provided queen Anne should be permitted to enjoy the crown in tran¬ 
quillity during her life, she would secure to her brother the possession of it, 
mer her death; and that sufficient stipulations should be signed, on his 
side, for the preservation of the church of England and the liberties of the 
kin^om.(l) These preliminaries being settled, says the duke of Berwick, 
who conducted the af^rs of the Pretender, we consulted on the means of 
executing the business; but the abbe could not, at that time, enter into 
any particulars, as the lord treasurer had nut yet fully explained to him his 
intentions. It was necessary, Oxford said, that the peace should be con¬ 
cluded before the Engbsh ministry could venture ujmn so delicate a 


measure.(2) 

Meant^ue such of the Jacobites as were nearest the person of the queen, 
perceiving her inclinations, urged her perpetually to concert some plan for 
the restoration of the Preten&r. Sincere in her own attachment to the 
church of Eimland, she signified her desire that he should abjure popery, and 
place himseu in a capacity of being eerved. But finding him obstinate, she 
replied, when urged by the duke of Buckingham to alter the succession in 
his favour, How can 1 serve him ? He times not the least step to oblige 
" me, in what I most desire. You know a papist cannot enjoy this crown m 
" peace. But the example of the father has no weight with the son; he pre- 
** fers his religious errors to the throne of a great kingdom. ^How, ther^ 
” fore, can 1 undo what 1 have already done 1 He may thank himself for his 
" exclusion. He knows I love my own family better than any other. All 
would be easy, if he would enter the pale of the church of England. Ad- 
vise him to change his religion •, as that only pan turn the opinion of the 
people in his favour."(3) , . - „ 

^e duke of Buckingham conveyed this answer to the court of St. Ger¬ 
mains : and, at the same time, seconded the request of the queen. But his 
arguments were all lost on the Pretender, who wap a zealous Catholic, and 
made a matter of conscience in adhering to his religion, m defiance of all 


iwd.* "Thoaah it appeared to me,” adds the duke of Barwjfk; ‘hat ^,‘h«* 
“ points was no hindrance to the other t yet, in order to shew ‘hat we would proit no^ 
“ thins to promote the interest of the Pretender, and to give proofs of our sincerity 
wo wrote to all the Jacobites to join with the court. And their 
*4rreatlT to mako the oueea’a piiity so snpenor m the boose of copiBBODs, that 
** thing wms carried there according to her wishes. This information is confirmed bf . 
the Shiart and Hanover Papers. 

(8) Stuart Paperte 1719s 
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S rudential oonsiderations ;(1) an irreiragable proof of the moat incurable and 
angeroue ve^ness in a pnnce, however commendable in a private peieon. 
For, aa a* eensible writer obiervee, if a king ia not willing to go to heaven in 
the same way with hie people, they will scarce acknowledge the legality of 
his authority on earth.(S) And a man who could relinquish his houM of a 
{^t kin^om, for a speculative point of faith, disoovereu a spirit of Duptry, 
that wouU have sacripeed ali civil eugagementa to the propagation of that 
faith. He was not lit to be trusted with power 
ilie majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement zeal for the here¬ 
ditary descent of the crown, overlooked the dai^r of the Pretender's at- 
tbchment-to the Romish religion; and assured him. That should he only 
cot\farn>, in afipeafantt, to the church of England, without the formality of 
a public recantation, they would endeavour to procure the immediate reMal 
of the Act of Sottlement.(3) But Oxford, who never lost sight of the Pro¬ 
testant succession, or the security of his own power, assured the duke of 
Berwick, by the abbd .Gaultier, on his return to France, in 1112, That the 
Pretender must still have patience; that the least hint of queen Anne's in¬ 
tentions in favour of her brother would give the Whigs occasion to exclaim 
loudly against the court, and might nut only destroy the necessary business 
of the peace, but perhaps occasion a change in the ministry, and even a re¬ 
volution in the state; that it was beside necessary to make sure of the army, 
the requisite steps for which could not be taken till after the peace was 
signed, when it would be reduced, and such officers only retained as could be 
depended on.(l) 

The plausibility of these arguments quieUid the Jacobites, and the court 
of St. Germains, for a time. But when the peace was conduded, and the 
army reduced, yet no effectual step taken in favour of the Pretender, his own 
uneasiness and the anxiety of his partisans began to return. They pressed 
Oxford to fulfil his engagements; representing to him. That, as ^ere never 
coidd be a house of commons better disposed to second the views of the 
queen, he had only to propose the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and it 
would immediately be voted. It was necessary, he replied, to proceed more 
gently in the business; but that they might mwe themselves easy, as he was 
seriously at work in the cause.(S) “ In this manner,” says the duke of Ber- 
widc, “ did the lord-treasurer amuse us; and it was difficult to prevent his 
“ doing so. To have broke witli him, would have proved the utter ruin of 
" our affairs, as he had the administration of England in his hands, and en- 
" tirely governed queen Anne. We were, therefore, forced to jn'etmd to 
" trust him ; but we neglected not, at the same time, privately to concert 
** measures with the duke of Ormond, and other well affected persons, that 
** we might be able to bring about the restoration of the Pretenner, if Oxford 
” should fail m.''(6) 

Oxford, indeed, stood on such dangerous grmii^, ^t^ he dqihd not un¬ 
dertake any bold measure, whatever might be hia inclintitlons.' Equally di»> 
trusted by both Whigs and Tories, he was destitute of friends: nia whole 
security consisted in the jealousy of the two parties, and his whole businpss 
was to balance them. In order to silence tlm clamours of the Whiig|, he 
prevailed upon the queen to dedare, in her speech to the pailiamenv^^ 
trary to her own inclinations and to truth. That “ the meet pwfect friend- 
ship subsisted between her and the house ef Hanover,"'St the saeqe time 
that she mentioned what s^ had done for te e u ri ng the Protestant suceea- 
8ion.(T) This declaration had die desired tlfiset. But Oxford was less sun- 
tsessful-in other measures. 

The peace was generdly disliked by the pqfrle, and all impartial men re¬ 
probated the treaty of commerce with Frantm as soon as Uto terms were 


1) Stmart Paperr. 171S. 
tj MeepbOnra. Hut. Brit. rsf. ii. 
m Snort Popen, 171S. 

9 Duke of Berwick's itfem. vol. ii. 
a Ibid. 

8) Afm. vol. ii. 

7) JoutiiaU,< Ap. 9,1718. 
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IcBdwii. Exception was particularly t^en a^inat tlie eiiplitli and ninth ar- 
tloleif importing, “ ^lat Great Britain and France should mutually enioy 
'^'•Mltlie privilegea in trading with each other, which either granted to the 
" meet favoured nation; that all prohibitione should be removed,^dno 
“ higher duties imposed on the French commodities than on those of any 
» other people." The ruinous tendency of these articles was perceived by 
the whole trading part of the kingdom. It was accordingly urged, when a 
bill was brought into the house of commons, for confirming them, that our 
trade with Portugal, the most benefidal of any, would be lost, should the 
duties on French and Portuguese wines be made equal, the freight from Por¬ 
tugal being higher, and the French wines more generally agreeable to the 
th^ of the Englitii nation. And if we did nut consume the wines of Por¬ 
tugal, it was unreasonable to think the Portuguese would continue to pur¬ 
chase our manufactures, in balance for which we received, in bullion or 
specie, near a million sterling annually ; that we could expect from Franca 
no equivalent for this loss, as the French had established woollen manufac¬ 
tures, sufficient not only to supply tliemselves, but even to rival us in foreign 
markets; that our silk manufacture, which employed a number of people, 
and saved a vast sum annualN to the nation, would be ruined, should a free 
importation of silk stuffs, from France, be permitted; and likewise our 
trade to Italy and Turkey, where we disposed of great quantities of woollen 
goods, in exchange for the raw material of this manufacture; that the ruin 
of our manufactures of linen and paper would also be the consequence of a 
free importation of those articles from France, as the cheapness of labour 
and provisions in that kingdom would enable the French to undersell us, 
even in our own markets.^I) These, and similar arguments, induced the 
more moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the bill was rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of nine votes. 

Encouraged by this success, and justly alarmed for the safety of the Pro* 
testant succession, the Whigs endeavoured to awaken the fears of the people, 
by several virulent speeches in parliament, against the Pretender, at the 
same time that they solicited the elector of Hanover to come over in person, 
or to send the electoral prince of ^gland. Both these proposals the elector 
very prudently rejected But, in oraer to gratify, in some degree, the ar¬ 
dour of his partisans, to embanass the Brit^ mimstry, and even to intimi- 
date queen Anne, he allowed Schutz, bis envoy at the court of London, to 
demand a writ for the electoral prince to sit in the house of peers, as duke 
of Cambridge.(S) Oxford and tiis associates were filled with consternation 
at a request so unexpected, and the queen was amtated wito aU the violence 
of passiun. Her resentment was increased by the exultation of the Whigs. 
Seeming to derive vigour from her very terror, she declared. That she would 
sooner suffer the loss of her crown, than permit any prince of the house of 
Hanover to come over to Britain to reside, in her lifetime. And Schutz was 
forbid to appear any mote at court, under nretence that he had exceeded his 
instructionB.i3) 

Wither the elector had ever any serious intention of sending hu son to 
Englttd may be questioned, though he represented, in a memorial to queen 
Anne, “That for the security of her royal perSbn, her Idngdoms, and the 

Protestant religion, it seemed necessary to settle in Britam some prince of 
“ the electoral family ;"(4) but it is certain that the Jacohites had formed a 
design of bringing over the Pretender, and that he himself and his_ adherents 
entertained tha most anwginne expectations of his speedy exaltation to the 
throne. These expectations were heightened by thp promusd regulation of 
Uie army. The duke of Arg^, the earl of Stair, and all other officers of 
distinction, whom the JacOTjEtes and more violent Tories suspected would 
support the Act of 8ettlema*(t, wei# removed from their milit^ employ¬ 
ments ; and the command of the whole regular troops in the kingdom was 

(ft Pmrl, DtUln, 17IS. Burnet, book vii. 

(S) Hamottr Paptn, April, I7U. 

IS) Ibid. 

(4) Hawtver Paper$t May. 1714. 

V 01 ..II. ^ ijU 
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vested in the hands of the duke of Ormond end his creatures, who were 
known to be well efEected to the excluded family. 

This measure, however, of which Bt. John, now created lord Bulinf(broke, • 
not Oxft rd, was the author, is said to have been dictated by a jealousy of the 
ambitious designs of the M^igs and the house of Hanover (who are accused 
of having formed a scheme for seizing the reins of government) rather 
than by any attachment to the interests of the Pretender. But^be that as it 
may, we know that a measure fatal to the Pretender's vieiMaras adopted by 
the British ministry, in order to quiet the fears of the elecwPand to engage 
him to keep his son at home; queen Anne’s fears from the wiily of Hanover 
being ultimateiy more than a balance for her affection for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of the earl of Whar¬ 
ton, that certain Irish officers were enlisting men for the Pretender, they 
were taken into custody. The people were alarmed, and the Whigs added 
artfuUv to their fears. The lord treasurer, in concert with the Whin, 
wrought so much on the natural timidity of the duke of Shrewsbury, that he 
joined him on this occasion; and, through their combined influence, the ma¬ 
jority of the cabinet-council agreed to issue a proclamation, promising a re¬ 
ward of five thousand pounds for apprehending the Pretender, should he 
land in Great Britain. The two houses of parliament voted an address of 
thanks to the queen for her attention to the religion and liberties of the 
kingdom ; and the commons, in their zeal for the Protestant succession, 
extended the reward for apprehending the Pretender to one hundred thou¬ 
sand pound8.(1) 

That prince, however, persuaded that the queen and the chief nobility and 
gentry, whatever steps they might take to quiet the populace, were sincerely 
m hi^nterest, did nut yet despur of being able to ascend the throne of his 
ancestorsand the prospect of a change in the ministry inspired him with 
new ho^. Bolingbroke, by flattering the prejudices of his mistress, had 
gradually supplanted the earl of Oxford in her confidence. He represented 
to her the languor of the lord treasurer’s measures: he gave insinuations 
concerning his secret intrigues with the Whigs; and he suggested to her, 
that to pay any attention, in future, to the house of Hanover, was incom¬ 
patible with her service.(ii) Similar representations were made by the duke 
of Ormond, and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick eagerly soli¬ 
cited to procure the removal of the lord high treasurer, as a necessary pre¬ 
lude to the accomplishment of the queen s designs in favour of her bro¬ 
ther. (8) Oxford was accordingly deprived of his office. But the queen’s 
death, which happened only four days after, and before the new adrainistra- 


<)) Joucnali, June 24,1714. Himmer and Stuart Paptrt, 1714. 

(2) Hanauer Papcrt, July 20^ 1714. — -s 

(S) Duke of Berwick’! Mem. vol. ii. 'file plan which the duke of BcijmkAad formed 
for the accomplishment of these design!, and which he commi4tioM|Psultier to lay 
before the earl of Oxford, was, that the Pretender should go priratS^.apM ,0 the queen 
bis sister, who should immediately assemble the two houses of pa^meu&fMUl explain 
her brother’s incontestable right, and the resolution she bad taaqipl} tqpjm.-wh at be¬ 
longed to him, by ali laws divine and human s that she 

them she would pass such actswu might be thought nScaH|u|B^Mii|Mi!|^ their 
religion and liberty; that the then should introauca the f tjWi M B MiHii pvnaiuaiit, 
and say, “ Here ha is, my lords and gentlemen, ready to preMasi|IHBH[v to keep all 1 
“ have engaged for him, and to swear to theohservaocaof Itbereforv re- 

** quire of you instantly to repeal all the acta pasieifagai(|dtiHiB,wH;tp.acknowledge 
him as my heir and your future sovereign, tuM ha may owe yMMBs goodwill lor 
having concurred with me, in what your conscieiica, your diltj^'and your honour, 
sbanld have prompted ymi before Ihie time to propose. Ibid. 

Snch an unexpected step, though somewhat romantic at first sight,^ duke imagined 
would so much have astoniibed the factiout, and delighthd th« waU-u|Ktsd, that there 
would not have been the least oppoeition to the queen’e damandt, arno person could 
baVe donhted hut she had taken eoactoal meaaures to tecure obadiraoe. But at the earl 
of Oafurd returned no answerto tbh proposql tbe marescbal Berwick very justly cou- 
clnded, Tliet the lord high treasurer’i only motive, in all the advances be had hitherto 
made tu'tbe court of St. Germains, bad heen bit own interest, in endeavonring to iuin 
the Jacobites with the'rortet, and bysucb meant to teenrea majority in parliament in ta- 
vuur of the peace; and that, aa soon as the treaty wee concluded, tie thought of.ootbing 
but to be upon* good terms with the Wbige and the boute of Hanover, uukrof B«r< 
wick’s Mem. Ubi tup. 
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tion WBB properly formed, left open the iuccession to the elector of Han¬ 
over, and diaappointed the hopes of the Pretender and his adherents. 

The character of princess, who died in the fiftieth rear of her age, 
and tho thirteenth of her reign, is neither striking nor complicated Though 
not altogether destitute of female accomplishments, she had nothing capti¬ 
vating, as a woman, either in her manner or person: she could only be re¬ 
puted sensibldmd agreeable. Her failure of duty as a daughter excepted, 
her conduct lll^vate life appears to have been highly exemplary. She was 
a loving wife,l||ender mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent mistress. 
As a sovereign, notwithstanding the illustrious events of her reign, she is 
entitled to little praise: she possessed neither vigour of mind, splendid 
talents, nor a deep penetration into human affairs. A prey to tlie most en¬ 
slaving timidity, and continually governed by favourites, she can hardly bo 
said to have ever thought for herself, or to have acted according to her own 
inclinations. But as her popularity concealed the weakness of her personal 
authority, the great abilities of her principal servants, to whom she owed 
that popularity, threw a splendid veil over the feeble qualities of queen 
Anne. 

During an interval of her illness, which was a kind of lethargic dozing, 
brought on by violent agitation of mind, on account of the critical state of lier 
affairs, she delivered the treasurer’s staff to the duke of Shrewsbury. That 
nobleman was attached to the excluded family ; but his caution had hitherto 
made him temporize, and it was now too late to t.ake any effectual step in 
favour of the ftetender. The Whigs were highly elated at the near pros¬ 
pect of an event, which they flattered themselves would not only dispel all 
their fears, in regard to the Protestant Succession, but prove alike friendly 
to their power and to their principles, 'fhe Tories were depressdfl in an 
equid degree ; and the Jacobites were disconcerted, all their projects being 
yet in embryo. Animated with the ardour of their party, and perhaps by a 
zeal for the welfare of their country, the dukes of Somerset and Argylc 
boldly entered the council-chamber, without being summoned, 'Phough 
their presence was little acceptable, and so unexpected, that their appear¬ 
ance filled the council with consternation, they were dwired by the timid 
Shrewsbury to take their places, and thanked for their readiness to give 
their assistance at such a crisis. Other Whig members joined them; and a 
multitude of the nobility and gentry being assembled, as soon as the queen 
expired, orders were given, agreeable to the act of settlement, to proclaim 
Georou, elector of Brunswig, King of Great Britain.(i) A regency was 
appointed according to his nomination, his title was owned by foreign pnnees 
and states, and all things continued quiet in England until his arrival. 

George I. ascended'the throne of Great Britain in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age : and.'the same prudence, which hadjiitherto^distinguisbed him, in 
his negotslil^s with the British court, was conspicuous throughout ins 
reign. Jd-’fihntradistinctioirto the ungenerous and impolitic maxim, too fre* 
quentN^ttbrsced by the princes of the house of Stuart, of trusting to the 
atti^aillalMii^tttir friends, without rewarding them, and attempting, by 
favdH^^S^ IHeods of their enemies, he made it a rule never to forget 
his frienOBKo set his enemies at defiance. (Conformable to this mode of 
thinkingl^MHi he perhaps carried to excess, he pla<»d not only the "dmi- 
nistratioh. Whell the brinieipBl employments of the kingdom, both cml and 
military. In fltohands of the Whigs. The treasury and were put 

in commififflon; the command of the army was t^en fro™ the duke o 1 r- 
mond> and reetored to dufce of Marlborouglf; the duke of Argyle^ n 
made comuiainder in chief of the forces in Scotland; the great seal was given 
to lord Cowper, the privy seal to the earl of Wharton, and the government 
of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. Lord Townsliend and 
were appointed secretaries of state; the duke of Some^t wm nommatw 
fcaster olf the horse, Mr. Pulteney secretaiy' at war, and Mr. Wri^lyav- 
master-ffeneraL A new parliament was caDedy in which the interest of tn 
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’ Vn>ix> predominated and a secret oommittee, cliown by ballet, was appelDt- 
ed to examine all tbe papers and enquire into all the ue^tiatlens relative te 
the late peace, as weu as to the cessation of arms, by which it was preceded. 

The Gammittee o/' Sttrteg prosecuted their inquiry with tiie RTeateat 
eagerneas; and in consequence of their report, the conniuiis residved to im- 
pe^ lord Bdingbroke, the earl of Oxford, and thedukeof Ormond, ufhig^ 
treason. The grounds of these impeachments were, the share which Ox¬ 
ford and Bolingbroke had in the clandestine negotiations France, and 
Ormond's acting in concert with Villars, after the fatal su^taMon of anns.(l) 
More timid, or conscious of superior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond mwe 
their escape to the continent, while Oxford continued to attend his duty in 
parliament, and was committed to the Tower. His behaviour, throughout 
the prosecution, was firm and manly. When impeached by the commons at 
tbe W of the house of lords, all ue atguments of his friends being found 
insufficient to acquit him, he spoke to the following purport: 

“ Tbe whole charge against me may be reduced to the negotiating and oon- 
« eluding tbe peace of Utrecht: and thut peace, bad as it is represented, 
» has been approved of by two successive parliaments. As I always acted 
" by tbe immediate directions and commands of the queen, my mistress, and 
“ never offended i^nst any known law, I am justified in my conscience, 
" and unconcerned for the life of an insignificant old man; but I cannot re- 
“ main unconcerned, without the highest ingratitude, for the reputation of 
“ the best of oueens. Gratitude binds me to vindicate her memory. 

" My lords,*' added he, “ if ministers of state, acting by the immediate 
" command of their sovereign, are afterward to be n^e accountable fur 
•' Uieir proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the cose of every member 
" of this august assembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard to 
“ yourselves, your lordships will give me air equitable hearing ; and 1 hope 
" that, in the prosecution of this enquiry, -it will appear 1 have mtritid not 
" only Ae indulgenee, but the favour of the pretent giniernment."(S) 'The 
government seems at last to have been made sensible of the truth u this as¬ 
sertion ; for Oxford, when brought to his trial, after Ijnng near two years 
in prison, was dismissed for want of accusers, the commons not choosing to 
apjiear against him. 

To these prosecutions, whidi have been represented as vindictive, and 
the partiality of the king to the Whigs, tbe rebellion that disturbed the be¬ 
ginning of this reign has been ascrib^; but very unjustly. Tbe prosecu¬ 
tions were necessary, in order to free the nation from the imputation of hav¬ 
ing connived at a shameful breach of public faith: and if Georgeil. had not 
thrpwn himself into the hands of the Whigs, he must soon have rnumed to 
Hanover. Of all the parties in the kingdom, they only were sincerely at¬ 
tached to his cause, or could now be said firmly to adhere to the Minciides 
of the Revolution. The more moderate Tories might perhaps been 
'gpiined, but the animosity between them and the Wmgs was yet temtoan to 
admit a coalition. Beside suidi a coalition, though it might hajS|l||peted, 
in appearance, some factious leaders, and produced a momentary caUpwpuld 
have been dangerous to the sstablished government. 

The Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitism. The bea^Hf 4he 
p^y, botii in England and Scotland, held a secret correspiliiiliilliii awBI we 
Pretender ; and, ^though no regular concert had hqealtfmed^ ^dMptiticy 
toward an insurrectliHi appeared among them, from oneigaS to 

the other, and the most ntful means were employed to inidaife 
the peo^e, as well as to s6cure particular adherents. 'The abdamded officers 
were gain^ by monw XS) soandaloiu libels were published against tlie 
electoral family; tbe Pretender's manifestoes were every where dispersed; 
all the Whigs were brought under the description of dissenters, and the cry 
of the danger of the dinroh was revived. 

During these discontents and cabals, which were diiefly occauoneil by the 

’ (l) Ileporl ef tiu Conmittee if Secrecy. 

(t) Perl. 

(8) Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. ii. 
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"“y to hare made the^eonteet 

donbtfiil b^i^n house of Stuart and that ef Hanover. Such a bedr of 
troops the duke of Ormond, and other zealous Jacobites in England, eairerlv 
solicited from the Pretender, as necessary to render their deshms in hm 
farour successfi^. 


Convinced of the reasonableness of this demand, the duke of Berwick used 
all his influence, but in vain, to proeure a few regiments from the court of 
Ver8ailleB.(l) Lewis XIV. now broken by years and infirmities, and standing 
on the verge of the ^rave, was unwilling to engage in a new war, or hazari 
any measure that mi^ht disturb the minority his great-grandson. He 
therefore declined taking openly any part in the affairs of the Pretender; 
and the vigilance of the eari of Stair, the Britidi ambasador in France, ef¬ 
fectually prevented any secret aids from operating to the disadvantage of 
his master. 


The Pretender, however, had still hopes of being able to ascend the throne 
of his ancestors, b]r means of his English adherents, and the assistance of 
the Scottish Jacobites, who had alrew provided themselves with arms, and 
were ready to rise at his command. His brother, the duke of Berwick, and 
the fugitive lord Bolingbroke, to whom he had delivered the seals, as secre¬ 
tary of state, were less sanguine in their expectations ; yet they flattered 
themselves, that some bold step would he taken, which might encourage the 
court of France to interoose in his favour. But the misconduct of the duke 
of Ormond disappointed all these hopes. 

i This nobleman, after his impeachment, had retired to his house at Richmond, 
where he lived in great state, and- was surrounded by the whole body of the 
Tories, of which he was supposed to be the bead. He seemed to have set up 
the Btwdard against his sovereign. And he assured the Pretender, he would 
hoM his station as long as posaime ; and when he could maintain it no longer, 
that he would retire to the North or West of England, where he had many 
friends, among whom he had distributed a number of reduced officers, and 
in one of those quarters begin an insurrection. He had even settled a relay 
of horses, in order to proceed with more expedition when the dangerous mo¬ 
ment should arrive.(2) But Ormond, though personally brave, was desti¬ 
tute of that vigour of spirit, which is necessary for the execution of such an 
undertaking. When informed that a party of the guards had orders to sur¬ 
round his house and seize his person, he lost all presence of mind, and 
hastily made bis escape to France; without leaving any instructions for hw 
friends, who were waiting for the summons to take up arms, and eager to 
act under his command.(S) 

The uaghpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal stab to the cause of the 
Pretendfli^ - It not only disconcerted the plans of his English adherents, but 
confirmsA'Ibe court of Versailles in the res(dution of yielding him no open 
"BtivtanWii* If a man, on whose credit the highest hopes of the Jacobites 
reste^ was under the necessity of abandoning hja country, without being 
able iniiiAK a blow, the French ministry v^ reasonably concluded, that 
the oonld not be so powm^, or so ripe for an insurrection as 

1 iilith which happened soon after, farther embar- 

rassed-'#* BseliHider’s affairs. “ No prince,” says the duke of Berwick, 

was swer so littio known ns this monarch. He h® been represented as a 
“ man not only crud and false, but difficult of access. I have frequently 
" had the honour of audiences from him, and have been very frailiarly 
“ admitted to his presence ; and I can affirm, that his priitM was only in ap- 
" pearmee. He was born with an air ofmajeity, which struck oyero one 
“ s» much, that nobody eould approach him without being seized with awe 
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« and req>eet ; but m fooili hi you spoke to him, be soHa^ hk oounte- 
" nance, and put you quite at ease. He wm tie most pouts in Iiig 
" Icingdom: and bia anawera were accompanied with w many oblMu/f ex- 
" prmiona, that if be granted your requeat, the obligation waa doubled, by 
“ the manner conferring it; and, if he refuaed, you could not com- 
" plain."(l) It waa that air of majeaty, mentioned by we duke of Berwick, 
wfaidi ao diaooncerted the old officer, who came to ask a favour of Lewia 
" XIV. that he could only say, in a faltering voice, “ I^ h^ your majesty 
will believe I do not thus tremble before your enemies!" The character of 
this prince I have already bad occasion to draw, and to exhibit in various 
lights. 

The duke of Orleans, who waa appointed by the parliament of Paris, regent 
during the minority of Lewis XV. m contradiction to the will of the deceased 
monarch, affected privately to espouse the interests of the house of Stuart; 
but the exhausted state of France, and the difficulty of maintaining his own 
authority against the other princes of the blood, induced him publimy to cul¬ 
tivate a good understanding with the court of Great Britain, and even to 
take, though with seeming reluctance, all the steps )H>iiited out by the earl 
of Stair, for defeating the designs of the Jacobites. Of those the most im¬ 
portant, waa the stopping of some ships laden with arms and ammunition; 
an irreparable loss to the Pretender, os he could neither procure money, nor 
leave to buy up a fresh quantity of such articles in any other country.(2) 
Notwithstanding these discouragements, the indigent representative of 
the unfortunate family of Stuart did not relinquish his hopes of a crown: 
nor did his partisans, either in England or Scotland, abate of their ardour 
in his cause. But ardour, unless governed by prudence, is a wild energy, 
that often brings ruin on the party it was intended to serve. It required all 
the cool experience of the duke of Berwick, and the great talents of lord 
Bolingbroke, to moderate the zeal of the English and Scottish Jacobites. 
The Highlanders were impatient to take up arms: they hod entered into a 
regular concert for that purpose: they knew their force; and, confident of 
success, they entreated the Pretender to place himself at their head, or at 
least to permit them to rise in vindication of his just rights. Some account 
must here be given of this singular race of men. - 
The Highlanders are the reputed descendants of the ancient Caledonians, 
or originu inhabitants of North Britain, and value themselves on having had 
the rare fortune of never being subjected to the law of any conqueror. From 
the victorious arms of the Homans, they took refuge in their rugged moun¬ 
tains, and there continued to enjoy their independency, while that ambitions 
people rem^ed masters of the southern parts of this island. Nor has the 
sword of Dane, of Saxon, or of Norman, ever reduced them to submission. 

But although independent, the Highlanders were by no means free. 
Divided into a variety of tribes or Clans, under chiefs who exercised an ar¬ 
bitrary jurisdiction over them, the body of the people were in a great mea¬ 
sure staves, subjected to the imperious will of their lords. And from that 
law of will, which it was the common interest and the pride of all the heads 
of Clans to support, there lay no appeal; for although the Highland chiefs 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the king of Scotland, and held themselves 
bound to assist him in his wars, they admitted not his control in their pri¬ 
vate concerns; in their treatment of their own vassals, or in their disputes 
with hostile Clans. His mediation was all he could presume to offer. Nor 
was that often obtruded upon them; the Scottish monarcN ill general being 
happy, if they could pfbvent these barbarous and predatory troMS from pil¬ 
laging the more opulent and induotrious inhabitants of the Low Countries.(S) 

(I) Duka of Berwick’s dfirm. vol. ii. 

O) Ibid. 

(S) In palliation of these cruel inroads, it has been said, that the Hishlaodcrs having 
been driven from the Low Couiitrf, by invasion, have, from rime immemorial, Ihenghv 
tbemMlve, ** eotitleil to isnke reprisKis upon the property of their iuTMiera !’* (Vs*’ 
ryiuple*e qf Great BTitain.) The sutiie plea has been urged by the Americau 

•evHitce. M ao apolofO' for pillaging the European settlements, and with more plausihili' 
ty, HS tite cn or inVMoH is not immemorial. 
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The remote Bitoation of the Highlandere, and their ignorance of any laa- 
guage but that of their mde ancestors, commonly knoim by the nime of 
Erse, farther contributed to perpetuate their barbarity and slavery. They 
had no means of makiim known their grievances to the throne, and dew 
becoming acquainted wth the benefits of civil government, with the arts or 
accommodations of civil life. 


The servitude of the Highland vassals, however, was alleviated by certain 
circumstances connect^ with their condition. All the people of every Clan 
bore the name of their hereditary chief, and were supposed to be allied 
to him, in different degrees, by the ties of blood. This kindred-band, or 
admitted claim of a common relationship, which in small Clans was a strong 
curb upon the opnressive spirit of domination, and in ail led to a freedom 
of intercourse highly flattering to human pride, communicated to the vassal 
Ilighlan^rs, along with the most implicit submission to their chi^s, a sen¬ 
timent of conscious dignity, and a sense of natural equality, not to be found 
among the subjects of other petty despots or feudal lords. And that idea of 
personal importance, as well as the complaisance of the Highland chiefs, was 
heightened by the perpetual wars between the different Clans; in which 
every individual had frequent opportunity of displaying his prowess, and of 
discovering his attachment to his leader, in the head of his family. The 
ties of blood were strengthened by those of interest, of gratitude, and mu¬ 
tual esteem. 

Those wars, and the active life of the Highlanders in times of peace, when 
they were entirely employed in hunting or in herding their cattle, (the 
labuui-3 of husbandry among them Iieing lew) habituated them to the use of 
arms, and hardened them to the endurance of toil, without greatly wasting 
their bodily strength or destroying their agility. Their ancient military 
weapons, in conjunction with a target or buckler, were a broad-sword, for 
cutting or thrusting at a distance, and a dirk, or dagger, for stabbing in close 
fight. To these, when they became acquainted with the use of fire arms, 
they added a musket, which was laid aside in battle, after the first discharge. 
They occasionally carried also, a pair of pistols, that were fired as soon as Uie 
musket was discharged, and thrown in the face of the enemy, as a prelude 
to the havock of the broad-sword ; which was instantly brsndisiied by every 
arm, gleaming like the corruscatlons of lightning, in order to infuse terror 
into lie heart and to conquer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the head, 
or on the target of an antagonist, with the shock of thunder. Want of per¬ 
severance and of union, however, has generally rendered the efforts of the 
Clans, as a body, abortive, notwithstanding their prowess in combat, and 
exposed them to the disgrace of being routed by an inferior number of regu¬ 
lar troops. 

The dress of the Highlandere was well suited to their arms, to their moist 
mountainous country, and to their mode of life. Instead of breeches they 
wore a light woollen garment, called the hilt, which came as low as the knee: 
a thick cloth jacket; a worsted plmd, six yards in length, and two in 
breadth, wrapped loosely round the oody; the upper fold of which rested on 
the left sboulder, leaving the right arm at full liberty. I n battle they com- 
monljf'threw away the plaid, that they might Be enabled to make their 
movemeqta with more celerity, and their strokes with greater force. They 
fought not in ranks, but in' knots or separate bands, condensed and firm. 

Such were Ae people who under their numerous chieftains, had formed a 
regular coptedoracy. and were zealous to take arms for the restoration of the 
fhmily of S^art to the throne of Great Britain. Wrongly preposs^d iq 
favour of hereditary descent of the crown, the HighTandei*B could form 
no conception of a parliamentar)’ right to alter the order of succession, from 
political eonsiderstions. It contradicted all their ideas of kingship, and even 
of clanship. They therefore thought themsdves bound,_by a sa^ed and in- 
diappusabfe obligation, to. re-instate in his lineal inheritance the excluded 
prince, or to pensh in the bold attempt. .... » ■ 

The Pretender's souteem friends were no leas liberal m them prowMons 
of zeal in his cause. 'They pressed him to land in the West of England • 
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irlieze Ui penon would be ts lafe, affimed, ae in Scotland, and where 
he would find all ether thinga more favourable to hie vlewe, although they 
had yet taken no dedalTe meaeuree for a general inaurrection; though they 
etill cofitinued to represent arras and foreign troops as neoespaiy to sudi a 
step, and were told that the Pretender was not only incapable of furnishing 
them with either, but assured that he could not bring along with Urn so 
many men as would be able to protect him against the peace-officerB.(I) 

In order to compose the spirit of tiie Highlander^ who seemed to fear 
nothing so mu(di, as that the business of resting their king would be taken 
out of their hands, and the honour ^ipropriatM by others, they were in* 
formed, that the Pretender was desirous to have the rising of his friends in 
England and Scotland so adjusted, that they might mutually assist each 
other; and that it was very murii to be wished W hostilities in Scotland 
could be suspended, until the English were ready to take up armB.(S) A 
memorial drawn up by the duke of Berwick, had been already tent, by 
lord Bolingbroke, to the Jacobites in Eiraland, representing the unreason* 
ableness of desiring the Pretender to lana among them, before they were in 
a condition to support him. They were now requested to conrider seriously, 
if they were yet m such a condition; and assurM, that as soon as an intima* 
tiott to that purpose should be given, and the time and place of his landiiw 
fixed, the Pretender was ready to put himself at their bead. They nameo, 
as a landing place, the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and said they hoped the 
western counties were in a good posture to receive the king ;(8) but they 
offered no conjecture at the force,they could bring into the ndd, or the de* 
pendence that might be placed in the persons who had engaged to rise. 

This, as lord Bolingbroke very justly observes, was not the answer of men 
who knew what they were about. A nttle more precision was surely neces¬ 
sary in dictating a message, that was expected to be attended with such im* 
portant consequences. The duke of Ormond, however, set out from Paris, 
and the Pretender, from his temporary residence at Bar, on the frontiers of 
Lorrain, in order to join their common friends. Some agents were sent to 
ti>e West, some to the North of England, and others to London, to give no* 
tice that both were on their way. And fheir routes were so direcM, that 
Ormond was to sail from the coast of Normandy a few days before the Pre¬ 
tender arrived at St. Malo, to which place the duke was to send immediate 
notice of his landing, and of the prospect of Buccess.(4') 

But the Pretender's imprudence, and the vigilance of the English govern¬ 
ment, defeated the designs of his adherents in the West, and broke, in its 
iaRncy, the force of a rebdlion, which threatened to deluge the kingdom in 
t^ssiA Governed by priests and women, he had unwisely given, in the be- 
Septembw, a secret order to the earl of Mar, stfeady appointed 
Hd'#iiilpader in chitfitr Scotland, to go immediately into that kingdom, 
aiiA^ take up arms.(4iyi Mar, who had been secretary of state for Scotland, 
dtiilBg the reign of quoMi Anne, and who bad neat influence in the High* 
laiid^ did not hesitate a moment to obey. He instantly left London, at¬ 
tended by lieutenmit^neral Hamilton, who had long served with distinc¬ 
tion in Holland and Anders; and as soon as he readied bis own country, 
having assembled about three hundred of his Mends and vassals, he pro¬ 
claimed the Pretender, under the name of James V^L pt Scotland, and set 
up his standard at Braemar, summoning all good a^ecds to join him, in 
Order to restore their rightfol sovereicp to the thnme of his ancestors, and 
deliver the nation from the tyranny <n George, duke of Brunswick, usurper 
of the British monarchr.(6) 

In eonsemence of this prodamatlon, and a declaration by whidi it was 
.followed. Mar waa soon joined by the marquisses of Hnutley and TulUbBr- 


O) Bensi^lpriks’s Ltltcn t» Sir WiUbm WtnUmm. 

(a) ikiingbrdks’, ubi inp. 
v4) Iblda 
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Southeak, and aU the heada of the Jacobite 
**'**'^ ^iBtance, he wag able in a few weekg to collect an army 
“C **" *"*“> ’^*•1 armed and accoutred. He took uoasegaion 

of the town of Pe^< 1 *® eatablighed his head-quarters, and inSl^ini- 
l^master of almost all that part of Scotland which Ues beyond the Frith of 

This waSjgreat and rapid success. But the duke of Areyle had already 
^ired or^ra to march a^inst the rebels, with all the forces in North 
Britun; and the Pretender » aftos had suffered, in the mean time, an irre- 



BgKM to rai^ toe .West of England, were taken into custody, on suspicion, 
^e whole plan of a rebellion, in that part of the kinffdom, was disconcerted. 
The gentlemen were intimidated, the people were over-awed; so that Or¬ 
mond, when he landed, was denied a night's lodging, in a country where he 
rapected to head an army and re-establish a king.(l) Ho returned to 
France with the discouraging news; but, as soon as the vessel that carried 
him could be refitted, astonishing as it may seem, be made a second attempt 
to land in the same part of the island. What he could propose, by thm 
second attempt, his best friends could never comprehend ; and are of opinion, 
that a storm, in which he was in danger of being cast away, and which 
forced him back to the French coast, saved him from a yet greater peril— 
that of perishing in an adventure, us iu)jl of extravagant rashness, and as 
void of all reasonable meanii^, as any of those which have rendered the 
ki%ht of La Mancha immortal.(!i) % 

'The Pretender’s affiurs wore a better appearance, for a time, in the North 
of Engknd. Mr. Foster, n gentleman of some influence in Northumber¬ 
land, with the lords Derwentwater, Widrington, and other Jacobite leaders, 
there took up arms, and assembled a considerable force. But as their troops 
consisted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of Mar to send them a 
r^nforcement of infantry. This request was readily complied with. Briga¬ 
dier Mackintosh was ordered to join them, with eighteen hundred High¬ 
landers. In the mean time, having failed in an attempt upon Newcastle, 
and being informed that Mackintosh had already crossed the Forth, they 
marched northward to meet him. On their way, they were joined by a body 
of hone, under the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, the viscount Kenmure, 
and other Jacobite leaders. They passed the Tweed at Kelso ; and having 
formed a junction with Mackintosh, a council of war was called, in order to 
deliberate on their future proceedings. 

In this council, little unanimity could be expected, and as little was fousd- 
To march immediately toward the West of S^tlaM, and press the did^itf 
Argyle on one side, while the earl of Mar attacked'him an the other, seenM 
the inost rational plan ; as a victory over that udbleman, which they oolild 
scarce have failed to obtain, would have put the Pretender at once in pos- 
seisiqn of all North Britain. Such a proposal was made W the eul of W'in- 
toun, and agreed to by all the Scottish leaders; but the English insisted on 
repassing the Tweed, and attacking general Carjfenter, who had been sent, 
with only nine hundred horse, to suppress the rebellion in Northumberland. 

From an uadOmplying obstinacy, mingled with national jealouiw, the 
rebeb adopted neither m those plans, nor embraced any fixed resowtion. 
The Fn gliA insurgents persisted in their refusal to penetrate into Scotland. 
Part of the Highlanders, equ^y obstinate, attemptqd disnst to find their 
way home; and the remainder reluctantly accompanied Mackinto^ and 
Foster,, who entered England by the westera border, leaving general Caiv 
penter on the 1 ^. 

These leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrito, Ken^, and.Lsocaster, 
to Preston, wistm they were in hopes of increasing their number^ by the 


(1) Bnlingbroke'i loiter to Sir WilUamWyndlum. 
(S> Iliid. 
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rnina; of the Catholics of Lancashire. But before they could receive any 
considersble secession of stren^h, or erect proper works for the defence of 
the to^, they were informed that f^ner^ Willis was rea^to invest it, with 
six regunents of cavalry, and one battalion of infantry. They now pepar^ 
themselres for resistance, and repelled the first attack of the kin^s troops 
with vigour; but Willis teing joined next day by a reinforcement of three 
regiments of dragoons, under general Carpenter, the rebels lost all heart, 
and surrendered at di8cretion.(l) SeveriJ ^uced ofiicers, found to have 
been in arms against their sovereign, were immediately shot as deserters; 
the noblemen and gentlemen were sent prisoners to London, and committed 
to the Tower; while the common men were confined in the castle of Chester, 
and oth^r secure places in the country. 

The same day that the rebellion in England was extinguished, by the 
surrender of Foster and his associates at Preston, the reliels in Scotland 
received a severe shock from the royal army. The earl of Mar, after having 
wasted his time in forming his anw, with unnecessary parade, at Perth,(2) 
took a resolution to march into England, and join his southern friends. 
With this view he marched to Auchterarder, where he reviewed his forces, 
and halted a day, before he attempted to cross the Forth. The duke of Ar- 
gyle, who Isy on the southern side of that river, instead of waiting to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the rebels, marched over the bridge of Stirling, us soon 
ns he was informed of their design, and encamped within a few miles of the 
earl of Mar, with his left to the village of Dumblaine, and his right toward 
Sheriff-Muir. His army consistedsonly of two thousand three hundred in¬ 
fantry, and twelve hundred cavalry; that of the rebels, of about nine thou¬ 
sand men, chiefiy infantry. They came in sight of each other in the even¬ 
ing, and lay all night on their arms. 

• At day-break ArCTle, perceiving the rebels in motion, drew up bis troops 
in order of battle. But, on the nearer approach of the enemy, finding him¬ 
self out-flanked, and in danger of being surrounded, he was'under the ne¬ 
cessity of altering bis disposition, by seizing on certain heights to the north¬ 
east of Dumblaine. In consequence of this movement, which was not made 
without some degree of confusion, the left wing of the royal army fell in with 
the centre of the rebels, compo^ of the Clans, headed by Glen^ry, Sir 
Donald Macdonald’s brothers, the captain of Clanronald, Sir .Tohn Maclean, 
Glenco, Campbell of Glenlyon, Gordon of Glenbncket, and other chieftains. 
The combat was fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders seemed at one time 
discouraged, by the loss of one of their leaders; when Glengary, waving his 
bonnet, and crying aloud, “ Revenge! revenge!’’ they rushed up to the 
muzzle of the mulcts of the king's troops, pushed aside the bayonets with 
their targets, and made great havoc with their broad-swords. 'The whole 
llK wing of the royal am^ was instantly broken and routed; general Wit- 
hm, who commanded it, flying to Stirling, end declaring that ml was lost. 

Meanwhile the duke df Argyle, who conducted in person the rMt wing of 
the royal army, consisting chiefly of horse, had defeated the left of the rebels, 
and pursued them with great slaughter, as far as the river Allen, in which 
many of them were drowned. This pursuit however, though hot, was by no 
means rapid. The rebels, notwithstanding their baUtual dread of cavdry, 
the shock of which their manner of fighting rendered them little able to 
redst, frequently made a stand, and endeavoured to renew the combat. And 
if hfto, who remained with the detorious part of his army, had possessed 
any tolerable share of military talents, Argyle would never have dared to 
revisit the field of battlq. He might even have been overpowered by num¬ 
bers, sad cut off by one body of the rebels, when fatigued with combating the 
other. But- no such attempt being made, nor the advantage on tbe^left 
pnmrly improved, the duke returned triumphant to the scene of action ; 
and Mar, who had taken post on the top of an hill, with about five thousand 
of the flower of his army, not only forbore to molest the king’s troops, but 

(O Willii's Blipatrkn. Duke of Berwick's Mm. to), ii. 
it) Duke of Berwick's/l/rm. rol. ii. 
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during the following night, and made the best of hie way to Perth.(l) 
N^t morning the duke of Argyle, who had been joined by the i^^aiains of hie 
left wiM, peraivmg that the rebels had saved hiii|> the trouble of dislodging 
th drew off his army toward Stirling, carrying (dong with him the%nem}^ 

prisoners of distinction.(2) The num¬ 
ber lolled was very considerable, amounting to near a thousand men on each 
ude. 

This battle, though by no means decisive, proved fatal, in its consequences, 
to the affairs of the ftetender in Scotlaild. Lord Lovat, the chief of the 
Frasers, who seemed disposed to join the rebels, now dedared for the esta¬ 
blished government, and seized ufion the important post of Inverness, from 
which he drove Sir John Mackenzie; while the earl of Sutherland, who had 
hitherto been over-awed, appeared openly in the same cause. Against these 
two noblemen. Mar detached the marquis of Huntley and the earl of Seaforth, 
with their numerous vassals. But the rebel chiefs, instead of coming to im¬ 
mediate action, suffered themselves to be amused with negotiations; and 
both, after some hesitation, returned to their allegiance under king George. 
The mar<|uia of TuUibardine also withdrew from the rebd army, in order to 
defend his own country against the friends of government; and the Clans 
disgusted at their failure of success, dispersed on the approach of winter, 
with their usual want of perseverance. 

The Pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solicitation to come over, 
took the unaccountable resolution, in this desperate state of his affairs, of 
landing in the North of Scotland. He accordingly set sail from Dunkirk in 
a small vessel, and arrived at Peterhead, attended only by six gentlemen. 
He was met at Fetterosse by the earls of Mar and Mareschal, and conduct¬ 
ed to Perth. There a regular council was formed, and a day fixed for his 
coronation at Scone. But he was diverted from all thoughts of that vain 
ceremony by the approach of the duke of Argyle; who having been rein¬ 
forced with six thousand Dutch auxiliaries, advanced toward Perth, notwith¬ 
standing the rigour of the season. 

As that town was utterly destitute of fortifications, excepting a simple 
wall, and otherwise unprovided fur a si^e, the king's troops took possession 
of it without resistance. Mar and the Pretender had retired to Montrose; 
and, seeing no prospect of better fortune, tliey embarked for France, accom¬ 
panied with several other persons of di8tinction.(3) General Gordon and 
earl Mareschal proceeded northward with the main body of the rebels, by a 
march so rapid as to elude pursuit. All who thought they could not hope for 
pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the continent. The common people were 
conducted to the hiUs of Badenoch, and there quietly dismissed. The whole 
country submitted to Argyle. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the issue of a rebellion, which had its origin,^ 
we have seen, in the intrigues in favour of the Pretender, during the latter 
years of the reign of queen Anne, not in the measures of the new govern¬ 
ment, as represented by the Jacobite writers. Its declared object was the 
restoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain; and that 
many intelligent men have supposed, would have been attended with fewer 
inconveniences than the accession of the house ttf Hanover. But th^ who 
reflect, that the Pretender was a bigoted papist, and not only obrtinately 
refused to change his religion, though sensible it incapacitated him from 
legally succeeding to the crown, but studiously avoided, in his very mimi- 
festoes, giving any open and unequivocal assurance, that he would maintain 
the civil and religious liberties of the nation, ai btf lav> eHMuked,{it) will 


(l) iMndm Qanettt, Nov. Sl, 1715. Duke of Berwick’s AfjM. vol. ii. Aecmmt ^ the 
Hattfe Xhtmbiaintf priutra atfidioburgh in 1715i ftnd riodal • ContM, of Rapint 
Tol. rn. 

(8) Ibid. 

Duke«f Berwick's Tdl. H. Tindal't Co«<m. ubi ioo. 

See Bolincbroke's Letter to Sir mUiarn Wyndham^ in which many curious proofs 
of the Pretender's duplicity and bigotry are giirei]. When the drMght of a declaration* 
and ■ other papers, to be dispersed io Great Britain* were presented to him by his eecre- 
tary, *• be took exception agninsts everai passagespand particQlarty ogaiosl these wherein 
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find rawniLtn be ef enother opinion. They will coiuider the tuppreedon of 
thU roSHib&eh defeated the desi^B of the Jacobites, and in a manner 
extinfuldSM^hopes of the Pretender, as an event of the utmost import- 
anoetosthe httpiMW of Great Britain.—The earl <rf Derwentmiter, lord 
Kenmure, and a few other rebel prisoners, were publidy eaeeuted; but no 
blood was waiitoi^*iipilt. These execuUoDS were dictate by prodencey not 

turn our eyes toward another quarter of Europe, and tAe 
a view of the king erf Sw^n and his anta^nist, Peter the Great. The 
of Sweden particularly claims our attention at this period; m, among his 
other extravagant projects, he had farmed a design of restoring the Fre* 
tender. 


LETTER XXV. 

Ruuitt, Turkey, and tie Norlkem Kmgdonu, from the Dtfeat of Charlee 
XII. at Pultowa, 1709, to the Death of Peter the Great, in 17SS. 

Tax defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, as I have already oc^ 
sion to notice, was followed by the most important consequences. Charles 
XII. who had so long been the terror of Europe, was obliged to t^_o shelter 
in the Turkish dominions, where he continuM a f^tive, while his former 
rival, the Russian monarch, victorious on every side, rertored Augustus to 
the throne of Poland; depos^ Stanislaos, expelled the Swedes, and made 

himselfmasterof Livonia, lugria, and Carelia.(l) , .. . 

The circumstances attending these conquests are too little interesting to 
merit a particular detaU. I shall therefore pass them over, and proceed to 
the intngues of Charles and Poniatowski at the Ottoman court, which 
gave birth to more,striking events. I cannot help, however, here observiw, 
that the king of Denmark having declared war apinst Sweden, soon a^r 
the drfeat of the Swedish monard at Pultowa, in hopra of profiting by the 
miafurtunes of that prince, and invaded Scania or ^onen, his amy wm 
defeated, with great slaughter, near Elsingburgh, by the Swedish miUtia, ana 
a few r^ixneQts of veterans, under general Steenbock# - ,. . . 

Charles XII. was so much delighted with the news of this victory, and 
enraged at the enemies that had risen up against him in his abMn^, that he 
could not forbear exclaiming on this occasion, ** mv brave Swedes. s^uld it 
« please God that I once more join you, we will beat them all! He had 
th^, indeed, a near prospect of bring able to return to his rapital as a con¬ 
queror, and to take severe vengeance on his numerous enemies. 

It is a maxim of the Turkic government, to consider as sacr^ the por- 
jons of such unfortunate princes as take refii^ ui the dominions of the grand 
seignior, and to supply them liberally with the ^veniences of life, accoriing 
to their rank, while within the limits of the Ottoman empire. Agreeable to 
this generous maxim, the dung of Sweden was honourably conducW to 
Ben^; and saluted on his arrival, with a graeral diacharge of the ar- 
tillery. As he did not choose to lodge within the town, the serMKier, or 
governor of the province^ caused a magnificent tent to be erectM for mm 
on the bapks of the Niester. Tents were also erected for his primapal ^ 
teudants: and theae tents were afterward transformed into houses: so ttat 
the camp of the unfortbnate monarch became insenribly a considerable 
village. Great numbers of strangers resorted to Bender to see him. Ine 
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Turki »Bd nei^tl^rinB Greeki came thither in crowds. AR respected and 
admired him. ^ His loflexible resolution to abstain from wtneL^IHlJiis tc- 
. gulantj in assisting publicly twice ii>day at divine service, oSaHRrMaho- 
metani say he was a true Mussulman, and inspired them wiFSi ardent 

desire of mardung under him to the conquest of Rua8ia.(l> • 

Th^ idea stiU i^upied the mind of Charles. Thou^a fugitive among 
infidels, and utterly destitute of resources, he was not without hopes of yel 
being able to dethrone the czar. With this view, his envoy at the court of 
Constantinople delivered memorials to the grand vizier; and his friend 
Poniatowaki, who was alwara dressed in the Turkish habit, and had free ac¬ 
cess every gthere, supported these sdicitations by his intrigues. Aohmet III. 
the reigning suttan, presented Poniatowaki with a purse of a thousand du> 
eats, and the ^rand vizier said to him, “ I will take your king in one hand, 
“ and a sword in the other, and conduct him to Moscow at the head of two 
** hundred ^ousand men.”^8) But tiie czar's money soon changed the sen¬ 
timents cf the Turkish minister. 'The military chest, which Peter had taken 
at PuRowa, furniabed him with new arms to wound the vanquished Charles, 
whose blood-earned treasures were turned against himself. All thoughts of 
a war with Rusaia were laid aside at the Porte. 

The kutg of Sweden, however, though thus discomfited in his negotia¬ 
tions, by means of the czar’s gold, as he bad been in the field by the army 

that prince, was not in the least dejected. Convinced that the Sultan 
was ignorant of the intrigues of the grand vizier, he resolved to acquaint 
him with the corruption of his minister. And Poniatowski undertook the 
execution of this h^ardous business. 


'The grand seignior goes every Friday to the mosque, or Mahometan 
Temple, surrounded by his Solcks; a kind of guards, whose turbans are 
adorned with such hign feathers as to conceal the sultan from the view of 
the people. When any one has a petition to present, he endeavours to 
miuM with the guards, and holds the paper aloft. Sometimes the Sultan 
condeseeada to receive the petition himself, but he more commonly orders an 
Aga to take charge of it, and causes it to be laid before him on his return 
from the mosque. Poniatowski had no other method of conveying the king 
of Sweden's complaint to Achmet. 

Some days after receiving the petition, which bad been translated into the 
Turkish language, the Sultan sent a polite letter to Charles, accompanied 
with a present of twenty-five Arabian horses; one of which having carried 
his Sublime Highness, was covered with a saddle ornamented with precious 
stones, and furnished with stirrups of massy gold. But he decUnea taking 
any step to the disadvantage of oia minister, whose conduct he seemed to 
approve. The ruin of the ^and vizier, however, was at hand. Through 
the intri^es of Poniatowski, he was bashed to Kaffa in Crim Tartary, 
and the bull, or seal of the empire, was given to Numan Kupruli, grandson 
to the great Kupruli, who took Candia from the Venetiws. 

This new minister, who waa a man of incorrupiible integrity, could not 
bear the thoughts of a war amilnst Russia, which be cu^dered as alike un¬ 
necessary and uiy ust. But we same attachment to justice, which made him 
averse to making w'ar upon the Russians, contrary to the fiuth of treaties, 
induced him to raserve the rights of hospitality toward the king of Sweden, 
and even to enlarge the generosity of the Sultan to that unfortunate prince. 
He sent Charles eight hundred purses, evenr purse containing five hundred 
crowns, and advised him to return peaceably to his own dominions; either 
through the territories of the emperor of Germany, or in some of the hrench 
vessels which then lay in the harbour of Consta^inople, and on board of 
which the French ambassador offered to convey him to Marseilles. 

But the haughty and infiexible Swede, who still believed he should bo able 
to engage the Turks in bis project of dethroning the czar, obstinatriy r^ 
jectra Ais, and every other proposal, for his quiet return to bis own domi- 


(i) Hut. Charla XII. lir. r. 
ibid. 
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ntong. He was constantly employed in mognifyin)^ the power of hie former 
rival, whom he had long affected to deapiae; and hia emiaaariea took care, at 
the same tShie, to inaiauate that Peter was ambitious to make himself maater 
of the Black Sea, to subdue the Cossacks, and to carry his arms into Crira 
Tartar^.(1) But the force of these insinuations, which sometimes alarmed 
the Porte, were generally broken by the more' powerful arguments of the 
Bussian ministers. 

While the obstinacy of the king of Sweden, in refusing to return to hU 
own dominions, in any other character than that of a conqueror, made his 
fate thus depend upon the caprice of visiers; while he was alternately re¬ 
ceiving favours and affronts from the great enenw of Christianity, himseV a 
devout Christian j presenting petitions to the Grand Turk, and subsisting 
upon his bounty in a desert, the Russian monarch was exhibiting to his peo- 
pu a spectacle not unworthy of the ancient Romans, when Home was in her 
glory. In order to inspire his subjects with a taste for magnificence, and to 
^press them with .an awfiii respect for his power, he made his public entry 
into Moscow (after reinstating Augustus in the throne of Poland undw seven 
triumph^ anhes, erected in the streets, and adorned with every thing that 
the climate could produce, or a thriving commerce furnish. First in proces¬ 
sion qiarohed a regiment of guards, followed by the artillery taken from the 
Swedes; each piece of which was drawn by eight horses, covered with scarlet 
housings hanging down to the ground. Next came the kettle-drums, co¬ 
lours, and standards, won from the same enemy, carried by the officers and 
soldiers who had captured them. These trophies were followed by the finest 
troops of the czar; and, after they had filed off, the litter in which Charles 
XII. was carried at the battle of Pultowa, all shattered with cannon shot, 
appeared in a chariot made on purpose to display it. Behind the litter 
marched all the Swedish prisoners, two and two ; among whom was count 
Piper the king of Sweden s prime minister, the famous mareschal Renchild, 
the count de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipenbach, Stackelberg, and Hamil¬ 
ton, with many inferior officers, who were afterward dispersed through Great 
Russia. Last in procession came the triumphant conqueror, mounted on the 
same horse which he rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the ge¬ 
nerals who had a share in the victory : the whole being closed by a vast 
number of waggons, loaded with the Swedish military stores, and preceded 
by a regiment of Russian guardB.( 8 ) 

This magnificent spectwdd, which augmented the veneration of the Mus¬ 
covites for the powon of Peter, and perhaps made him appear greater in 
their eyes, than all his military adievements and civil institutions, furnished 
Charles with new arguments for awakening the jealousy of the Porte. The 
grand vizier Kupruli, wh^ had zealouj^ opposed all the designs of the king 
of Sweden, was dismissed from his office, after having filled it only two 
months, and the seal of the empire was given to Baltagi Mahomet, basliaw 
of Syria. Baltap, on his arrival at Constantinople, found the interest of the 
Swedish monarch prevailing in the seraglio. The Sultana Walide, mother of 
the reigning emperor ; Ali Kumurgi, his favourite ; the Kislar Ago, chief 
of the Black Eunuchs; and the Aga of the Janizaries, were all for a war 
against Russia. Adimet himself was fixed in the same resolution. And he 
gave orders to the grand vizier to attadc the dominions of the czar with 
two hundred thousand men. Baltagi was no warrior, but he prepared to 
obey.(3) 

The first riolent step of the Ottoman court was the arresting of the Rus¬ 
sian ambassador, and committing him to the-castle of the Seven Tov/ers.^ It 
is the custom of the Turks to begin hostilities with imprisoning the mini¬ 
sters of those princes against whom they intend to declare war, instead of 
ordering them to leave the dominions of the Porte. This barbarous custom, 
at which even savages would blush, they pretend to vindicate, on a suppo- 

(I) Voluire, ubi sup. These particulsn this livelv author bad partly from PoniatW- 
ilii liiuiieif, and partly from M. de Feriol, the French anihassador at the Porte. 

(S) Voltaire's /fisf. of Rumai chap. xia. Hi$t* Charteo XII. liv. V. 

(81 Id. Ibid. . 
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n^ that they never undertake my but just wars; and that they bare a 
.rigm to puniu the ambassadors of the princes with whom they are at en- 
as accomplices in the trea^eiy of their masters* • 

But the true origin of so detestable a practice seems to be the ancient and 


number of amba^ors, considered as little better than spies, at the^rt 
of Conetantinople, while the grand seignior is too proud to send an ambas¬ 
sador to any court in Christendom. It is a disrespect to the Christian name, 
and the office of resident, that_ betrays the honest Mussulman into this fla¬ 
grant breach of the law of nations ; a law which his prejudices induce him 


to think ought only to be observed toward the fai^fu( or those eastern na- 


nven rise to the practice, the Russian ambassador was imprisoned, as a pre¬ 
lude to a declaration of war against his master. 

The czar was not of a complexion tamely to suffer such an injury: and his 
power seemed to render subtnission unnecessary. As soon as informed of the 
naughty insult, he ordered his forces in Poland to march toward Moldavia; 
withdrew his troops from Livonia, and made every preparation for war, and 


him. The khan of Crim Tartary was ordered to hold himself in leadiness 
with forty thousand men, and the troops of the porte were collected from aU 
quarters. 


Gained over, by presents and promises, to the interests of the king of 
Sweden, the khan at first obtained leave to appoint the general rendezvous 
of the Turkish forces near Bender, and even under the eye of Charles, in 
order more effectually to convince him, that the war was undertaken solely 
on his account. But Baltagi Mahomet, the grand vizier, who lay under no 
such obligations, did not choose to flatter a fureipi prince so highly at the 
expense of truth. He was sensible, that the jealousy of the sultan at the 
neighbourhood of so powerful a prince as Peter; at nis fortifying Azoph ; 
and at the number of his ships on the Black Sea and the Falus Msotis, were 
the real causes of the war against Russia. He therefore changed the place 
of rendezvous. The army of the porte was ordered to assemble in the ex¬ 
tensive and fertile plains of Adrianople, where the Turks usually muster 
their forces when they are going to make war upon the Christians. There 
the troops that arrive from Asia and Africa, are commonly allowed to repose 
themselves for a few weeks, and to recruit their strength before they enter 
upon action. But Baltagi, in order to anticipate the preparations of the 
czar, began his march toward the Danube, within three days after reviewing 
bis ^[^2*006 

Peter had already taken the held at the head of a formidable army, which 
he mustered on the frontiers of Poland, and planned his route through Mol* 
davm and Walachia; the country of the ancient Dwi, but now inhabited by 
Gt^k Christians, who are tributary to the grand seignior. Moldavia was at 
this time governed by Demetrius Cantemir: a prince of Grecian extracUon, 
and who united in hm character the accomplishments of the ancient Gre^s, 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of letters. This nrince fondly imagine^ 
that the conqueror of Charles XII. would easily triumph over the grand vi¬ 
zier, Baltc^, who had never made a campa^n, and who had choMn for hia 
Kiaia, or iSutenant-general, the superintendant of the customs at Coiwtanti- 
nopJe. He accordingly resolved to join the czar, and made no doubt but aJt 


(I) Che iaiolti to which ChrUtiao trader* in Turkey are expoeed, wn at tWe day. we 
too norrid to be mentioned, and Miob ae the inordioate love of wid only 
any mao of epirit to tubmit to, however email hie veneration for tha «M tlw 
C'oDsiiie and ambaseadors, though vested with a public cbarMter, and more immediately 
intitled to protection, are not lutogether exempted from such tiisans. 


too horrid to be mentioned, and ettob ae the Inordinate love of gold only could ii 
any mao of epirit to submit to, however small his veneration for tha religioq ol tne 
_I_ 1 _I nnn more imtueo 
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his lulijaots woidd readily follow hie example, at tbe Greek patriarch encou¬ 
raged him in his revolt. Having concluded a secret treaty with prince Can- 
temir,(ind received him into bis .army, Peter thus encoupaged, advanced far¬ 
ther into the country. He paswd the Niester, and reached at length the 
northern banks of the Pruth,.near Jassi the capital of Moldsvia.(l) 

But the Russian monarch, by con&ding in the promiws of the Moldavian 
praoe, soon found himself in as perilous a situation, on the banka of the 
Prutb, as that of his rival, the king of Sweden at Pnltowa, in consequence 
of reljring on the friendship of Mazeppa. The Moldavians, happy under the 
Turkish government, which is seldom fatal to any but the grandees, and 
affects neat lenity toward its tributary provinces, refused to follow the 
standard of Cantenur, or to supply the Russians with provisions. MeanwbQe 
the grand vizier, having passM the Pruth, advanced against the czar with 
an army of two hundr^ and fifty thousand men, and In a manner encom- 
pjused the enemv. He formed an entrenched camp before them, the river 
Pruth running behind him ; and forty thousand Tartars were continually 
harassing them on the right and left. 

As soon as Poniatowski, who was in the Ottoman camp, saw an engage¬ 
ment was become inevitsble,-he sent an express to the king of Sweden; who, 
although he had refused to join the Turkish army, because he was not per¬ 
mitted to command it, immMiately left Bender, anticipating the pleasure of 
beholding the ruin of the czar. In order to avoid that ruin, Peter decamped 
under favour of the night; but his design being discovered, the Turks at¬ 
tacked his rear by break of day, and threw his army into some confusion. 
The Russians, however, having rallied behind their bs^age waggons, made 
so strong and regular a fire upon the enemy, that it was ju&ed impracticable 
to dislodge them, after two terrible attacks, in which the Turks lost a great 
number of men. In order to avoid the hazard of a third attempt, the grand 
vizier determined to reduce the czar and his exhausted army by famine. This 
was the most prudent measure he could have adopted. The Russians were 
not only destitute of fb^e and provisions, but even of the means of quench¬ 
ing their thirst. Notwithstanding their vicinity to the river Pruu, they 
were in great waqt of water; a body of Turks, on the opposite bank, guard¬ 
ing, by a continual discharge of artillery, that precious necessary of 

In tills desperate dxtremity, when the loss of his army seemed the least 
evil that could befal him, the czar, on the approach of night, retired to his 
tent, in violent agitation of mind; gpving positive orders that no person 
whatsoever should be admitted to disturb nis privacy—to behold his exqui¬ 
site distress, or shake a great resolution he had taken of attempting, next 
morning, to force his way through the enemy with fixed bayonets. The 
o zarina , Catharine, a Livonian captive of low condition, whom he had raised 
to the throne, and who accompanied him in this expedition, boldly exposing 
her person to every danger, thought proper to break through these orders. 
She ventured, for once, to disobey; but not from a womanish weakness. Ca¬ 
tharine's mind alone rode out that storm of despair, in which the prospect of 
unavoidable deatb or slavery had sunk the whole camp. Enteri^ the me- 
lanchidy abode of fier husband, and throwing herself at his feet, she entreated 
the czar to permit her to offer, in his name, proposals of peace, to the grand 
vizier. Peter, after some hesitation, consentea. He signed a letter which 
she presented to him: and the .czarina haviim made choice of an officer, on 
whose fid^ty and talents she could depena; accompanied her suit with a 
present, according .to the custom of the east. 

" Let the czar send to me his prime minister!” said Baltagi, with the 
haughty air of a conqueror, " and I shall then consider what is to be done.” 
The vice-chancellor, ShafiB^roff, immediately repidred to Bie Turkish camp, 
ud a n^tiation took place. The grand vizier at first demanded, 

Peter, witii his whole army, should surrender prisoners of war. The vice- 
chanowor replied. That the Russians would perish to a man, sooner than 
submit to suim di^onourahle conditions; that his master’s resolution was 
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mi for BIX houra. ^d^fore the expirstioB of that term, it vL mireed 
to the Rumim muu^. That the czar Aould reitore the dtjr of AwDTdS. 
ricoy fte faaih^of Tangarok, and demolish the forte buflt on the Patue 
* 1 “ ^ Sfebach; withdraw hii troops from Poland, give no farther 
d^bance to the Cossacks, and permit the Swedish monarA to return into 
hia own kiogdom.p ) vvu™ mio 

On these conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his amv The 
Turks supplied him with provisions; so that he had plentyof every tthw in 
his camp, only two hours after signing the treaty, fee did not, howew, a 
moment delay hie retroat, aware of the danger of intervening accidentg; And 
^ r*o j drumg beating and colours flying, the king 

of Sweden mved impatient for the fight, and happy in the thoigS of having 
hie enemy in ^ power. Pomatowski met him with a deject^ountenancf 
informed him of the peace. Inflamed with resentmenty Cliaiies flew to* 
tM tent of the ^ud vizier, and keenly reproached him with the treaty he 
Im included. I have a right," said Baltugi, with a o^m aspeet, " to make 
mwer peace or war. And our law commaiidb u« to grant peace to our ene- 
miOT, w^n they implore our clemency." And does it oommand you," 
subjoined Oharleain a haughty tone, « to. stay the operations of war, by an 
unroeaniog treaty, when you might impose the law of the conqueror ? Did 
‘ not fortune ^ord you an opportunity of leading the czar in chains to Coo- 
J Btantmople I The grand vizier, thus pressed, replied, with an impmriioug 
Irown, And who would have governed his empire in hiS'absence It is-not 
proper that all crowned beads should leave their demintons !" cWlee 
made answer only by a sarcastic smile. Swelling with indignetioB^ he threw 
himsw upon a sefa, and darting on all around him a look of disdain, he 
stretched out his leg, and entangung his spur in Baltagi's rohev purposdy 
tore It. The grand vizier took no notice of this ipteetic msuit, which he 
seemed to consider, as an acddent; and the king of Sweden, farmer mortified 
by that magnanimous n^lect, sprung up, mounted his httse, and returned 
with a sorrowful heart to Beader.(3) 

Mtegi Mahomet, however, wee soon made sensible of his error, in not 
payii^ more attention to the claime of Charles XII. For althaugh the gr^- 
seignior whs so weD pleased with the treaty concluded with the Czar, when 
™* ®®W8 first reached ConstantinD]de> that he ordered public r^ok^igs to 
to held for a wh^e week, Poniato#8ki and the other agents of Charles soon- 
found moans to-persuade him, that hie hiteresta hod been betrayed. The' 

g rand vizier wee disgraced. But the mraister who succeeded Baltsgi in tbet 
office was yet less disposed to 'fatveur- the views of the king of Sweden. 
Hu lito^ aUowanoe^ of five- hundred crowns a>day, beside a profusion of 
eve^ thing necessary for his table, whs withdrawn, in consequence of hie 
mtrigues. AH his attempts to kindle a new war between the Turks and 
mssians proved inefifectuu; and the Divan, wearied out With his perpetual 
importumties, came to a rewlntion to-send him Bade, dot with a numerous 
anhy, as a king whose-cause the sullai meant to abet, but’as a troublesome 
furitive whom he wanted to dismiss, attmided by a suflldent guard. 

To that purport Achmet III. sent Charles a letter; in wbiA, after styling 
mm the dmm puntterfut among tAs l&ngw who worMp Jeoui, hrilHant in ma~ 
jootg, and a lever o/konma- end ohry, he very poeitiydy retires his'depar¬ 
ture. “ Thong^ we had proposed," says-the sultan, "to march our victonoua 
* army omee more against the czar, we have fonnif reason td change oUr re« 

*' soltttioh. In order to.avoid the just resentment which we had ex pr e s sed 
’-at hi» delayhig-to execute tiie treaty concluded' od the bonks of the Pruth, 
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^ and afterward renewed at our eublime porte, that prince haa turrendered 
" into our hands the castle and city of Azopb; and endearonred, through 
" the mediation of the ambassadors of England and Holland, our ancient 
“ allies, to cultivate a lasting peace with us. We have therefore granted his 
“ request,'and delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who remain with us as hoa- 
“ ta^, our impedal ratification, having first received his from their* hands. 
“ You must, therefore, prepare to set out, under the protection of prvvi- 
“dence, and with an honourable guard, on purpose to return to your-own 
“ dominions, taking care to pass through those of Poland in a peaceable 
" manner."(l) 

Although this letter is sufficiently explicit, it did not extinguish the hopes 
of the king of Sweden. He still flattered himself that he should be able to 
involve the porte in a new war with Russia; and be had almost accomplished 
his aim.. He discovered that the czar bad not yet withdrawn his troops from 
Poland. He made the sultan acquainted with that circumstance. The grand 
vizier was disnaced, for neglecting to enforce the execution of so material 
an article in the late treaty; and the Russian ambassador was again com* 
mit^ to the castle of the Seven Towers. This storm, however, was soon 
dissipated. The czar's plenipotentiaries, who had not yet left the porte, en¬ 
gaged that their master should withdraw his troops from Poland. The 
treaty of peace was renewed; and tlie king of Sweden was given to under¬ 
stand that he must immediatdy prepare for his departure. 

lYfaen the order of the porte was communicated to Charles, by the bashaw 
of Bender, he replied, that he could not set out on his journey until he had 
received money to pay his debts. The bashaw asked, how much would be 
necessary. The king, at a venture, said a thousand purses. The bashaw 
acquainted the Mrte with this request ; and the sultan, instead of a thousand, 
panted twelve hundred purses. " Our imperial munificence," says he, in a 
letter to tee bashaw, “ hath granted a thousand purses to the king of Swe- 
" den, which shall be sent to Bender, under the care and conduct ot the most 
'' illustrious Mehemet Bashaw, to remain in your ciwiody until the deparlwrt 
" of tee Swedish monarch; and then be given him, together with two hun- 
"dred pursep jpore, as a mark of our imperial liberality, above what he 
•• demands^^r 

Notwite^^Eoing the strictness of these orders, Grothnsen, the king of 
Sweden’s seeretarjr, found means to get the money from the bashaw before 
the departure of his master, under pretence of maxing the necessary prepa¬ 
rations for his Journey ; and a few. Ays after, in order to procure iarther 
delay, Charles demanded another thnMnd purses. Confounded at this re¬ 
quest, the bashaw stood for a monupf speec^ess, and was observed to drop 
a tear. “ 1 shall lose my head," “ for having obliged your majes- 

" ty!" and took his leave with ailliivwful countenance. He wrote, how¬ 
ever, to the porte in his own vindication; protesting that he did not deliver 
tee twdve hundred pur^, but l^n a solemn promise from the IHog of 
Sweden’s minister^, that his master would instantly depart. 

The baahaw’s ja^se was sustained. The displeasure of Achmet fell 
wholly Having convoked an extraordinary Divan, he spoke 

to the foIlowi||^M|iort, his eyes-flasking with indignation: “ I hardly ever 
" knew the king^Hweden, except by his defeat at Pultowa, and the request 
" he made to me nv gn a^lum in my dominions. I have not, 1 believe, any 
« n^ of hu assisiHice, or any cause to love or to fear him. Nevertheless, 
" without being influenced by any other motive than the hospitality of a 
" Mussulman, directol by my natural generosity, which sheds the dew of 
« beneficence upon the g^eat as well as the small, upon strangers qs well as 
" my own subjects, I have received, protected, and maintmnd himself, his 
" ministers, ofilcers, and soldiery according to the dignity of a king; and for 
“ the space of three yean and a half, bave never with-held my hand 
" from loading him with favours. I have granted him a considerable guard 
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** to conduct liun bock to his own kinodom. He asked a thousand purses to 
“ pay some debts, though 1 defray aU his expenses: instead of a thousand, 
•“ 1 panted him twelve hundred purses; and having received these, he yet 
" rmuses to depart, until he shui obtain a thousand more, and a stronger 
* guard, although that already appointed is fully sufficient. 1 therefore ask 
" you, adiether it will be a breach of the laws of hospitality to send away this 
“ prioM ? and whether foreign powers can reasonably tax me with cruelty 
" and iiqustice, if I sliould be under the necessity of using force to comnel 
“ him to depart."(l) 

AU the members of the Divan answered. That such a conduct would be 
consistent with the strictest rules of justice. An order to that effect was 
accordingly sent to the bashaw of Bender, who immediately waited upon the 
king of Sw^en, and made him acquainted with it. “ Obey your master, if 
" you dare!’’ said Charles, "and leave my presence instantly.'* The bashaw 
did not need this insult to animate him to his dutv. He coolly prepared to 
execute the commands of his sovereign; and Charles, in spite of the earnest 
entreaties of his friends and servants, resolved, with three hundred Swedes, 
to oppose an army of 'Turks and 'Tartars, having ordered regular entrench¬ 
ments to be tlirown up for that purpose. After some hesitation, occasioned 
W the uncommon nature of the service, the word of command was given. 
The Turks marched up to the Swedish fortifications, the 'Tartars being al¬ 
ready waiting fur them, and the cannon began to play. The little camp was 
instantte forced, and the whole three hundred Swedes made prisoners. 

Charles, who was then on horseback, between the camp and his house, 
took refuge in the latter, attended by a few general officers and domestics. 
With these, he fired from the windows upon the 'Turks and 'Tartars; killed 
about two hundred of them, and bravely maintained his post, till tlie house 
was all in flames, and one hidf of the room fell in. In this extremity, a sen¬ 
tinel, named Rosen, had the presence of mind to observe, that the chancery 
house, which was only about fifty yards distant, hud a stone roof, and was 
proof sgainst fire ; that they ought to sally forth, take possession of that 
house, and defend themselves to the last extremity. " There is a truo 
" Sw^e!” cried Charles, rushing out, like a madman, at the head of a few 
desperadoes. The Turks at first recoiled, from respect to thei'person of the 
king; but suddenly recollecting their orders, they surrounded the Swedes, 
and Charles was made prisoner, together with all, his attendants. Being in 
boots, as usual, he entangled hims^ with his spurs, and fell. A number of 
janizaries sprung upon him. He thitew his sword up into the air, to save 
himself the mortification of siirrendelilqg it: and some of the janizaries taking 
'hold of his legs, and others of his arms, he was carried in that manner to the 
bashaw's quarters.(3) 

The bashaw gave Charles his own. apartments, and ordered him to be 
served as a king, but not without taking the precaution to plant a guard of 
Janizaries at the chamber door. Next day he was conducted toward Adria- 
nople, as a prisoner in a chariot covered with scarlet. On his way he was 
Iniormed by the baron Fabricius, ambassador from the duke of Holstein, that 
he was not the only Christian monarch that wqf a prisimer in the hands M 
the Turks; that his firiend Stanislaus, having come to share Ms fortunes, had 
been taken into custody, and was only a few miles distant, under a guard of 
soldiers, who were conducting him to Bender. “ Run to him, my dear Fa- 
" bricius!” cried Charles,—" desire him never to make peace with Au^stes, 
“ and assure him that our affairs will soon take a more flattering turn. Fa- 
bridus hastened to execute his commission, attended by a janizanr; hav^ 
first obtained leave from the bashaw, who in person commanded the ^ard. 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own opinions, _ that al¬ 
though abandoned ^ all the world, stript of great part of his domu™ns, a 
fugitive among the ’Turks, whose liberality he had abused, and now led oa^ 
tiv^, without knowing whiCher he was to be carried, he stul reckoned on the 
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fmewm of fortune,, and lutped the Ottoman court would aend him hume at 
the head of an hundred thouBaad men I—Thia idea continued to accupy him 
daring tiu whole time of hia confinement. He waa at fint oommitt^ to 
thecmtle td Oemirtash, in the neighbourhood of Adrianople; but afterward 
allowed to reaide at Dcmotica, a little town about aix leawea ' diatapt from 
that citv, and near the famoua river Hebrua, now called Meriaaa. There he 
renewed his intriguea; and a French adventurer, counterfeiting madness, 
had the boldness to present, in his name, a memorial to the grand seignor. 
In that memorial the ima^nary wronm of Charles were set forth in tiw 
strongest terms, and the ministers of the Pprte accused of extorting from 
the Sultan an order, in direct violation of the lawe of nations, as well as of 
the hospitality of a Muaaulman—an order in itself utterly unworthy of a 
great emperor, to attack, with twenty thousand men, n sovereign who had 
none bat his domestics to defend him, and who relied upon the sacred word 
of the sublime Achmet- 

In consequence of this intrigue, as was supposed, a sudden change took 
place in the seraglio. The Mufti was deposed ; the khan of Tartary, who 
depends upon the grand seignior, was banished to Rhodes, and the b^aw 
of wnder confined in one of the islands of the Archipelago. One vizier was 
disgraced and another strangled. But these changes in the ministry of the 
Porte, produced none in the condition of the king of Sweden, who still re¬ 
mained a prisoner at Derootica; and, lest tlie Turks should not pay him 
the respect due to hie royal person, or obli^ him to condescend to any thing 
beneath his dignity, he resolved to keep his bed, during his captivity, under 
pretence of sickness. This resolution he kept for ten months.(l) 

While the naturally active and. indefatigable Charles, who held in con¬ 
tempt all effeminate iodulgencies, and had set even the elements themselves 
at d^ance, was wasting, from caprice, his time and his constitution in bed, or 
harrassing his mind with fruitless intrigues, the northern princes, who had 
formerly trembled at .his name, and whom he might still, by a di&rent con¬ 
duct, have made tremble, were dismembering his dominions. General Steen- 
bock, who had distinguished himself by driving the Danes out of Schonen, 
and defeating their best troops with an inferior number of Swedish militia, 
defended Pomerania, Bremen, and alt his master's possessions in Germany, 
as long as possible. But he could nut prevent the combined army of Danes 
and Saxons from besieging Stade; a place of great strength and importance, 
Ktuated on the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town was 
bombarded or reduced to ashes, and the garrison obliged to surrender, be- 
foK Steenbock could come to their assistance. 

The Swedish general, however, with twelve thousand men, pursued the 
enemy, though twice his number, and overtook them at a place called Gades- 
hush, in the duchy of Mecklenburg, in December 1718. He was separated 
from them, when he first came in sight, by a morass. The Danes and Saxons, 
who did not decline the combat, were so posted as to have this morass in 
front, and a wood in the rear. Th^ had the advantage of numbers and situa- 
.tion; yet Steenbock, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, passed 
Ae morass at the head of his tro^, and be{^ one of the most furious and 
lileody battles that ever happ caw l f between the rival nations of the Nerth. 
After « demerate conflict of three hours the Danes and Saxons were totally 
routed, and driven off the field with great slaughter. 

But Steenbock stained the honour of his victory, by burning the flourishii^ 
lihou^ defenceless, town of Altena, belonging to the king of Denmark. In 
cansequenoB of that sevqnty, many thousands of the inhabitants perished of 
hunger and oold. All Germany exclaimed against so shodcing im insult on 
humanity; and the ministers of Poland and Denmark wrote to the Swedish 
gssoeral, reproaching him witii an act of cruelty committed without'oecesaity, 
and which could not fail to awaken the vengeance of Heaven and earth 
eninst him. Thy enlightened but unfeeling Goth replied. That he never 
Mould have exercised such rigour, had it nut been with a view to teach*th« 
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wmiBs to respect the laws of nstdons, and not to make war. for 

the fututo, Lke barbarians. They had not only, he observed, laid waste toe 
beau^ul province ftmerania, but sold near an hundred thouaand of its 
labaUtants to the Tsirks; and the torches whice had laid Alteaa in ■■I'w 
he aflto^, were no more’than a just retaliation for the red-hot bullets, 
which had wrapt in Ernies the more valuaUe city of 8 tade.fi) . 

Had the kinpr of Sweden appeared in Pomerania, while 1^ subjeota car¬ 
ried on the war with Mich implacable resentment, and even with 
against their numerous enemies, be might perhaps have retrieved his ruin¬ 
ous fortune. His troops, thoi^ so widely separated from his person, were 
still animated by his spirit. But the absence of a prince is always preiu- 
dicial to his affairs, and more especially prevents hb generals from making 
a proper use of their victories. Steenbock lost, almost instantly, tlie fruits 
of his valour and conduct; which, at a (happier crisis, would have been per¬ 
manent conquests. Thoimh victorious, he could not prevent the junction of 
the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, who obliged him to seek an asylum for 
himself end his gallant army in Toningen, a fortress in the auchy of 
Holstein. 

That duchy was then subjected to the most cruel ravages of any part of 
the North. The young duke of Holstein, nephew of Charles XII. and pre¬ 
sumptive heir to the crown of Sweden, was the 'natural enemy of the king of 
Denmark, who had endeavoured to strip his father of his dominions, a^ to 
crush himself in the very cradle. The bisliop of Lubedc, one of his father’s 
brothers, and administrator of the dominhins of this unfortunate ward, now 
beheld himself in a very critical situation. His own territories were already 
exhausted by continual contributions ; the Swedish army claimed his pro¬ 
tection ; and the forces of Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, threatened the 
dutchy of Holstein with immediate desolation. But that danger was seem* 
ingly removed by the address of the famous baron de Goertx, who wholly 
governed the bishop, and was the most artful and enterprising man of his 
time ; endowed with a genius amazingly penetrating, aM fruitful in every 
resource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Steenbock, at which he pro¬ 
mised to deliver up to him the fortress of Toningen, without exposing the 
bishop-administrator, his master, to any inrenveniency: and he gave, at the 
same time, the strongest assurances to the king of Denmark, that he would 
defend the place to the utmost. The governor accordingly refused to open 
the gates; out the Swedes were admitted partly within the walls, and partly 
under the cannon of the town, in consequence of a pretended order from the 
young duke, who was yet a minor. This indulgence, however, procured by 
so mueh ingenious deceit, proved of little use tb the brave Steenbock, who 
was soon obliged to surrender himself prisoner of war, together with his 
whole anny.( 2 ) 

The territories of Holstein now remained at the mercy of the incensra 
conquerors. The young duke became the object of the king of Denmark s 
vengeance, and was doomed to pay fbr the abuse which Goertz had made of 
his name. Finding his original project thus rendered abortive, the baron 
formed a scheme for establishing a neutrality iit the Swedish province in 
Germany. With this view, he privately i^ered into a negotiation, and at 
the same time, with the several princes, who had set up claims to any part 
of the territories of Charles XII. all which, the kingdom of Sweden excepted, 
were ready to become the property of those who wanted to share them. 
Night and day he continued passing from one province to anothw. ^He en¬ 
gaged the governor of Bremen and Verden to put toose two duchies into the 
hands of the elector of Hanover, byway of sequestration, in order to prevent 
the Danes Bom taking possession of them for themselves; and he prevauM 
wHh the king of Prussia to accept, in conjunction with the duke of Hoi- 

(f) HM. Char. XII. liv. vii. . 
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the eequestrstion of Stetin. which was in danger of felling o prer 
^ tfaOJRuasiBns. . ^ 

In the mean time the czar was pushing his conquests in Finland Having 
made a descent at Elmngford the most southern part of that cold and batren 
repom/ he ordered a feigned attack to be made on one side of the harbdar, 
while he landed his troops on the other, and took possesrion of the tSjfo, 
He afterward made himself master of Abo, Borgo, and the whole coast; de¬ 
feated the Swedes near Tarestius, a post which commanded the Gulph of 
Bothnia; penetrated as.far as Vaza, and reduced every fortress in the coun¬ 
try. Nor were the conquests of Peter confined to the land. He gained a 
complete victory over the Swedes by sea, and made himself master of the 
island of OelaiiiL 

These successes, but more especially his naval victoir, furnished the czar 
with a new occasion of triumph. He entered Petersburg, as he formerly 
had Moscow, in procession, under a magnificent arch, decorated with the 
insignia of his conouests. After that pompous ceremony, which filled every 
he^ with joy, ana inspired every mind with emulation, Peter delivered a 
speech worthy of the founder of a great empire. “ Countrymen and friends,” 
said he, “ is there one among you who could have thought, twenty years 
" ago, that he should fight under me upon the Baltic, in uips built by our- 
“ selves f or that we should establish settlements in those countries now 
" conquered by our valour and perseverance ?—Greece is said to have been 
" the birth place of the arts and sciences. They afterward took up their 
" abode in Italy; whence they have spread themselves, at different times, 
" over every part of Europe. It is at last our turn to call them ours, if 
" you will second my desijpis, by joining study to obedience. The arts and 
" sciences circulate through this globe, like the blood in the human body; 
*' and perhaps they may establish their empire among us, in their return 
" back to Greece,^ their native country. I dare even venture to flatter my- 
" self, that we will one day put the nations moat highly civilized to the 
" bluA, by our polished manners and illustrious lsbours.”(l) 

During these important transactions, so fatal to the power and the glory 
of Sweden, Charles continued to keep his bed at Demotica. Meanwhile the 
regency at Stockholm, driven jto despair by the desperate situation of their 
affairs, and the absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have utterly 
abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolution no more to consult him 
ill repird to their procee^ngs. And the senate went in a body to the prin¬ 
cess Ulrica Eieonora, the king's sister, and entreated her to take the go¬ 
vernment into her own hands, until the return of her brother, ^e agreed 
to the proposal; but finding that their purpose was to force her to moke 
peace with Russia and Denmark, a measure to which she knew her brother 
would never consent, on disadvantageous terms, she resigned the regency, 
and wrote a full and circumstantial account of the whole matter to the king. 

Roused from his affected sickness, by what he considered as a treasonaUe 
attempt upon his authority, and now despmring of being able to make the 
Porte take arms in his favour, Charles signified to the grand vizier his de¬ 
sire of returning, through Gernig^, to his own domimons. The Turkish 
minister neglected nothing whici||K^ht facilitate that event. In the mean 
time the king of Sweden, whose ^fificiples were perfectly despotic, wrote to 
the senate, that if they pretfindra to assume the reins of government, he 
would send them one of nis boots, from whidi they should receive their or¬ 
ders 1—and all things being prepared for his departure, he set out with a 
convoy consisting of sixty loaded waggons, and three hundred horse. 

On his approach to thq frontiers of Germany, the Swedish monanfii had 
the satisfiwtion to learn, that the emperor had given orders he should be 
received, in every part of the Imperial dominions, with the respect due to 
his rank. But Chwles had no inclination to bear the fat^e of so much 
pomp and ceremony. He therefore took leave of his Turkish convoy, os 

(I) Hist, sf tht Autskto Amp. part ii. cbsp. v. 
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seon as he arrived at Taiwwltz, on the conOnea of Transylvania; ihid asti 
semblioff h3« attendants, desired them to mve themselves no farther concern 
'about him, but to proceed with all expedition to Stralsund in Pomerania. 
The kirur himself, m dis«;uise, attended only by two officers, arrived it that 
place, after mskin||r the tour of Germany. And without considering the 
wretched state of hu a&irs, he immediately dispatched orders to his ge> 
nerals, to rbnew the war against all his enemies with fresh vigour.(l) 

The approach of winter, however, prevented any military operations being 
prosecuted until the spring. Meanwhile the king of Sweden was employ^ 
in recruiting his armies: and in order to strengthen his interest, he gave 
his only surviving sister, Ulrica Eleanors, in marriage to Frederic prince of 
Hesse Cassel, who had distinguished himself in the Imirarial service in the 
Low Countries, and was esteemed a good general. But Charles, on the 
opening of the campaign, was surrounitod by such a multitude of enemies, 
that vdour or conduct, without a greater force, could be of little service. 
The German troops of the elector of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, 
together with those of Denmark, invested the strong town of Wismar, 
wb^ile the combined aimp of Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, marched toward 
Stralsund, to form the sieg^ of that important place. The czar was at the 
same time in the Baltic, with twenty ships of war, and an hundred and fifty 
transports, cariying thirty thousand men. He threatened a descent upon 
Sweden; and all that kingdom was in arms, expecting every moment an 
Invasion. 

Stralsund, the strongest place in Pomerania, is situated between the Bal¬ 
tic Sea and the lake of Frauen, near the Straits of Gella. It is inaccessible 
by land, unless by a narrow causeway, guarded by a citadel, and by other 
fortifications which were thought impregnable. It was defended by a body 
of twelve thousand men, commanded by Charles XII. in person, and be¬ 
sieged by the kings of Prussia and Denmark, assisted by the gallant prince of 
Anhalt, with an army three times the number of the Swedes. The allies were 
animated by a love of glory and .of conquest; the Swedes by despair, and 
the presence of their warlike king. Unfortunately, however, fur toe*latter, 
it was discovered that the sea, which, on one side, secured the Swedish en¬ 
trenchments, was at times fordable. 

In consequence of this discovery, the Swedes were unexpectedly attacked 
at night. While one body of the besiegers advanced upon the causeway 
that led to the citadel, another entered the ebbing tide, and penetrated by 
the shore into the Swedish camp, before their approach was so much as 
suspected. The Swedes thus surorised, and assailed both in flank and rear, 
were incapable of resistance. After a terrible slaughter, they were obliged 
to abandon their entrenchments: to evacuate the citadel, and take refuge 
in the town, against whiih their own cannon were now pointed by the ene¬ 
my, who henceforth pushed the si^e with unremitting vigour.fS) 

In order to deprive the king of Sweden and his little army of all succours, 
or of even the possibility of escape, the allies had begun their operations 
with chasing the Swedish fleet from the coast of Pomerania, and taking 
possession of the isle of Usedom, which maito a gallant defence. They now 
resolved to make themselves masters of the.we of Rtigen, opposite Stralsund, 
and which serves as a bulwark to the place. Though sensible of the im¬ 
portance of Rugen, and of the designs of the enemy, Charles was not able to 
place in It a sufficient garrison. Twenty thousand men, under the prince of 
Anhalt, were landed in that iriand, without any loss. The king of Sweden 
hasten^ to its relief, the same day, with four thousand choice troops. 

Putting himself at the head of this small body, afld observing the most 

E rofound silence, Charles advanced at midnight against the invaders.^ But. 
e did not find them unprepared. The prince of Anhalt, aware what incre- 


4 « 
• « 


(I) mst.CkarlefXn. Hr.Ti*. •*TheMMrticular».”»ayiVolUir«,‘*whichMcoa- 
•teot with the chAmcter of Charles Itil. were firrt comniuoi^M to me bjr M.Fa- 
bnciue, and afterward confirmed to me bjr coniit Croitiys amifiwiaaor froia toe 
teotof France to the king of Sweden.** Id. Ibid. 

K) Hitt. ChaHu XII. lib. viii. Mem. de Brandenhurgt tom. u. 
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d&te'tluiig* ^ anfortunatc monardi va»'capitis of (ttemp^Df, lud .or«. 
dwod's dfeep tom0 to.be mtak as ioob aa.ha4aiided»4uuMarti4M ft wit^' dia- 
ratuc da. ftiae.' Hia king of Sweden, wbo nucdied on foot,^4N(«(fl, in hand, 
waandt tiierefofe a litlile lurpriied, when pkiakliig.lg) nme rthe eharntt 
db ftfte, hd discovered a ditch. He wan not, TtoweTer^ jb a eonoqrtad. Having 
instantly formed hie resolution, he leMod'inter tha.-fiMaei, s i) bWi pa o iad»ly we 
boldest of bis men, and attempted to n^cdeithe eneatp's.'eaa^ . 

The impetuo^y of ftie assault throw .the. DaflM aH Pnft*^ M- 

to smne eonAirion. But the ednteit wta uoea^. aft httf^ ofipliftp 
minutea, the Swedes werb repulsed, and oUgsd to repaap: the fcaia.., Thf 
piinca of Anhalt pursued them into tbe phtib. There the hatlle waekmiewM 
with incwedMe fury, 'and victory ohetlnatiiiy dieppticd; hntil. |[%ar}es..}Hld 
seen his secretary, Grothuapn^ fftl dead at histhe«nerda,'J)hr«off 
and Daring, killed in hie oght, and Iftb greater jwrt of his hraVe troop, edt 
to pieces. He himself waawouadedand being put on bioneback' ^ Po- 
nistowski, who had saved Sie life at Poltowa, and ftuired hia;.iulBfortu'nnB in 
Turkey, be was obliged to make the best of his way to the s^oOaatr .and 
abandon Rngen to itsfste.'(l) ' . « . 

Stralsund iCas now reduced to the hit extremity. . The beepers, ware ar¬ 
rived at the counterscarp) mtd had aftead.y begun to threw arg^Udlqr,.dyer 
the prindpal ditch. Thwhembe fell ae thick aa hail upon. thalHnrBce, dnd 
hftf the town Was reduced to ashes. Charles, however, btili .peesBryed hie 
firmness of mind. One day, as he was dictatii^ some letters, a bomb burst¬ 
ing in the hei^bourbood his imartment, his secretary dropsed hip pen. 
“What is matter?" said the king, with'a degree.of chagrin,, aa'if 
Bshuned that any one belonging to him should be capable of fear. " The 
“bombl" sighed the intimmaM ecrUm, unable to utter another rword. 
“ Write on!" cried Charles, with, an air of iudiiference; “ what rdation 
“ has bomb to the letter that 1 am dictating ?” But he waa aeon ohned 
to adfiiit less heroic ideas. After two desperate attacks, duringjvhich the 
ki(^ of Sweden fou^t amthig bis grenatuecs, like-a private nuur,, the be- 
eiegm made (hemsrives masters of the homwork. The graift assault waa 
every moment expected, and Charles waa determined to sustain it } but the 
danger of fidling into tiie hands of bis enemies, and being b second, time 
tinae prisoner mss bis (dMtinacy, Induoed him to listen to toh entreaties of 
bis friends, and quit a place whi^ he waa db longer aUe pe, ^end. Be 
.accordingly embarked la a .nuall vessel, that qp fertuiuttely; in ^ har¬ 
bour ; and, by favour of the night, paming lafriy, through tbe Danish fleet, 
resell^ one of his own ships, wUd liuwed him.ln Sweden.(,S) Strpianxul 
surrendered next day. , 

The kiair of Sweden not choosing to viftt hie eapital in ms, prejwnt unfor¬ 
tunate cireumetances, passed the winter at Carlscioon; from whirii be had 
set out, in a very drSereat condition, dftor fifteeu'*yeara bhfbre, animated 
with idl the higft hemes of a youthful here,itready to pvt law to toe North, 
and. who fisttoM hisasftf with nothing' leap tljlp the coiMueBt of tiia wftld. 
TheNO' hopes ought now to hm^^en nMoetatea. But Charles faad-nop vet 
learned to prefit by adwersitvJ^Bi, onhi^pily fat hie ei^eota, be foiftC in 
bk distreai, a mimiter who hia moat extravagant pufteots, and 

eves suggestsd new sohemes UmPEtiom _ This was tiie baron dip GoWfi, 
whom 1 have afaea^ had oecarion to mention, and who, from a coaganiapy 
of ideaa, becama du sertioulax firroorito of the king of Sweden* afterjliia ro- 
tura to hia owai-dominions. Toautdi aking and audh a miniataik Mpfltpg 
seemed imposribhw When all Eumpe exaeotod thpt Sw«kn.o»iu#'.M' in-' 
oaded, and even ovmf^n by her noinberiess enemies, Charidb jenjedKOSwr 
' into Nstway, and madn himself master of Christiasui.. ]But uie oManpta,4a- 
fiuice (fitadft of Fsederieshal}»,tito wantof pioviftona, and tlto nigiiraMli 

of a DpsWi anny, tftliged him to abandon Us conquest. ~ ■* 

l^hshVias IrtsiMr. the oUy town thalf remained to Chiilse mi the 


I) Hitt. dhoT. ]fir tiv. viii. ATem da Bmdtatrn-g, low. il. 
Id. ibid.* 
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frooti^ aurrehdered to the D$oea and PrUKdana; who, 

iealpuk of JtoiiiMU, would not allow them ao much sa to be preaent at the 
dago. Of 46111 joslouay, whidk alienated the czar’a miad from the cause of 
the«^aderd*^:aM ^rh^ prevoited the ruin of Sweden, GaeAz to^ 
advsitiage. .HdVtpture^ to advise his master to purchase a peace hroin 
Russia intimating, that the forces of Charles and Peter, when 

united^ WouH-WoUb taatyilfe terror into all Europe. Nor did he conceal 
the saedltoes ttecetsai^to he made, in order .to procure such an union. He 
d^ired that, di^purted as tba*ezar waa with his alUes, there would be a ne- 
eeautx MT giviOg-hn to him many of the provinces to the east and north of 
the BahiO. And. he entrehted the. king io consider, that, by relinquiahing 
those provincehy alreadyin the possession of Peter, and which be himself was 
in no condition to recover,'be might lay the foundation of his future great- 
nesB.(t) . Hensed with this mighty project, without building upon it, Charles 
furni^ed his minister with full power to treat with the czar, or any other 
prince with irhont he should think proper to negotiate. 

Goertr sfccoidirigly, by himself or his agents, secretly entered into n^o- 
tiationp, rrfiich he conducted at the same time with the heads of the English 
JacobiteSj and with the courts of Petersburg and Madrid. ' Alberoni, the 
SpaniA minister, a man of the most boundless ambition, and in genius not 
inferior to the northern statesman, had resolved to place the Pretender on 
the throiio of Groat Britain; and the duke of Oimond, whose zeid knew no 
bounda, projected a marriage between that prince and Anna Petrowna, 
daughter of the czar. In consequence of these intrigues, count GiUemberg, 
the Swedish ambiBsador at the court of London, was taken into custody, 
and Goertz in Holland. Thw were set at liberty, however, after an impri¬ 
sonment of six mouths, and Goertz renewed his negotiations with the court 
of Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously; but conferences were, at last, ap- 
poWted to lie held in the island of Oeland. And every thing seemed to pro¬ 
mise the conclusion of a treaty, which would probably have chMgM the 
face of affairs in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortnnateiy toi the re¬ 
pose of mankind, rendered abortive all the labours of the oaron de Goertz. 

This was the death of the king of Sweden. Having undertaken a s^nd 
exp^ition into Norway, instead of attempting to reopver any of ms fe^e 
German provinces, he sat down before FredericshaJl, in the month ot M- 
cember, when tCe CTOiJid was as hard as iron, and the rold so intenM, that 
the soldiers on duty freqUeBtly dropt down dead. In order to annate their^ 
he exposed himself to all the rigour of the climate, as well as to the 
of the siege : sleeping even in the open air, covered only with his clow. 
One night, as he was viewing them carrying on their approaches by star¬ 
light, he was kiUed by an half-pound hall, from a cannon loaded ftith grape- 
affot. Hiou^ he eiiiired, withoitf a groan, the moment he 
blow, he haalnstinctii^ely grasped the hilt of his sword, and was found with 
hU hand iii tliai position, sojriily characteristic of his mind.lS) 

No prince perhaps ever hH fewer weaknesses, ot poBSoraed so many 
nentjith so^w amiable qualUies, as Utorles Xlf. of Sweden. Rigidly 


‘void of l^JtTI ^mVnTcidiy b^t Ui* to con^q-™ |ro- 

fusaly generous, without knowing hoi«Hn^; c 

ohterprLrWs firmness under misfortune, his contempt of a^er, and his 
enthusiastic passion for glory, will ever command pur admiration. 

ThedeaSi^orCharles^was-ionsidered “? 
arms. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under ftaJclBg. immefflateiy 


(O piti. Char. XII. liv. viii. 
(O Ibid. 

Vot.. 11. 


Ment.de OrandtniHrg, tom. ii. 
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raised the siege of FrederiGshall, and led back the Swedes to their own 
country. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on tiMir match.(l) 
The first act of the senate of Swraen, after being informed of the /ate of 
their sooereiga, was to order the baron de Goertz to be arrested; and a^ew 
Clime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having ‘'slon* 
‘' Hirmuly misrepresented the nation to the king !" - Re had st least encou* 
raged the king in bis ambitious projects, which had brought the nation to 
the.veige of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes, in order 
to support those projects; and, when every other resource failed, he had ud* 
vised his master, to give to copper monw the value of silver! an expedient 
productive of more misery than all the former. In resentment of these in* 
uriss, Croertz, though found guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose 
lis head, and executed at the foot of the common gaUowB.(3) 

The Swedes having thus gratified their vengeance, at the expense of the 
reputation of a king, whose memory they still adore, proceeded to the regu¬ 
lation of their government. By a free and voluntary choice, the states of 
the kingdom elected Ulrica Eleanora, sister of Charles XII. for their queen. 
But they ohlis^ her by a solemn act, to renounce all hereditary right to the 
crown, that she might hold it entirely by the suffrage of the people; while 
she bound herself, by the most sacred oaths, never to attempt the re-esta¬ 
blishment of arbitrary power. And sacrificing, soon after, the love of royalty 
to conjugal affection, sue relinquished the crown to her husband, the prince 
of Hesse, who was chosen by the states, and mounted the throne on the same 
conditions with his royal consort. 

The new government was no sooner established than the Swedes turned 
their views toward peace. It was accordingly brought about by different 
treaties. One with tbe king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, to 
whom the queen of Sweden agreed to cede the duchies of Bremen and Ygr- 
den, in consideration of a million of rix-dollars; another with the king' of 
Prussia; who restored Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and kept Stetin, with 
the isles pf Usedom and Wollin ; and a third with Ae king of Denmark, who 
retained part of the duchy of Sieswick, conquered from the duke of Holstein, 
and gave up Wismar, on condition that the fortifications should not be re- 
built.(3) The war with Russia still continued; but an English squadron 
being sent to the assistance of Sweden, the czar thought proper to recall his 
fleet, .after committing the most terrible depredations on the coasts of tiiat 
kin^onh New negotiations were opened at Nystadt; where a treaty of 
peace was, at last, concluded between tbe hostile crowns, by which the czar 
was left in possession of the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, with 
part of Carelia and part of rinland.(4) 

Peter henceforth took the title ot emperor, which was soon formally ac> 
knowled^d by all the European powers. He had now reached the highest 
point o( numan greatness; but he was yet to receive an increase of ^ory. 
Persia being at uat time, as almost ever 'sinqfo^^strac^ by civil wars, he 
marched to the assistance of the lawful prinQ^Bha Thamas, (whose father 
had been murdered and ^ throne seized by an usurper) every where carry¬ 
ing terror before him. And in retam for this seasonable support, as well as 
to procure his future protection, the new Sophi put him fh possession of three 
provinces, borderiug on the Caspian Sea, which composM the greater part 
of the ancient kin^^m of the Modes. * 

But althou^ thu extraordinary man deserves much praise as a wamor, 
and was highly successful as a conqueror, extending his dominions from the 
most southern limits of Dee Caspian, to the bottom of tbe Baltic Sea; though 
great in a military he was still greater in sdvil capacity. As he hadvisited 


(I) Mm. dtSrmukititirg, tom. ii. Tbit sppesnnee of harmony hat led to a (snend 
belief, that the king of Sweden fell a sacrifice to tbe tufferini* of bit own tobjecit, and 
the feart of bUencmietg^He.ictaidto have been shot with a lilunderbutt, by one of the 
oflicert of bit army. J|||H|b> proof of tueb treason batb erer been prodaced | nor bars 
aor circumttaiicet bdHBered that can entitle it to bittorical credibility. 
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England uid HoUand, in the early part of hie reign, to acquire a knowledge 
of the useful arts, he made a journey into France, in 1717, in order to be- 
come acquainted with those which are more immediately connected with 
ele^^ce. A number of ingenious artists, in every branch, allured by the 
prospect of advantage, followed him irom France, to settle in Russia. And, 
on bis return to Petersburg, he established a board of trade, composed partly 
of natives and partly of foreimers, in order that justice might be impartially 
administered to all. One Frenchman began a manufactory of plate-glass 
for mirrors; another set up a loom, for working rich tapestry, after the man¬ 
ner of the Gobelines; and a third succeeded in the making of gold and silver 
lace: linen cloth was made at Moscow, equal in hneness to that of the Low 
Countries; and the silks of Persia were manufactured at Petersburg in as 
great perfection as at l8pahan.(l) 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, confined merely to arts and 
manufactures. He extended his views to all the departments of irovern- 
meut, and to every beneficial improvement. A lieutenant-general of police, 
destined to preserve order from one end of the empire to the other, was now 
appointed. In consequence of this salutary institution, the large towns 
were freed from the nuisance of public beggars; an uniformity of weights 
and measures whs established, and provision made for the .Mucation of 
youth. The same wise policy regulated and new modelled the courts of law, 
while it corrected the abuses in religion. The great canal, which joins the 
Caspian Sea to the Baltic, by means of the WoTgu, was finislied; and engi¬ 
neers were sent to make the tour of the Russian empire, in order to furnish 
exact charts of it, that mankind might be made acquainted with the immen¬ 
sity of its extent. 

But Peter, after all his noble institutions, and his liberal attempts to civi¬ 
lize his people, was himself no better than an enlightened barbarian. Inven¬ 
tive, bold, active, and indefatigable, he was formed for succeeding in the 
roost difficult undertakings, and for conceiving the most magnificent desiras; 
but unfeeling, impatient, furious under the influence of passion, and a slave 
to his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully prodigal of the lives of his su^ 
jects, and never endeavoured to combine their ease or happiness with his 
glory and personal greatness. He seemed to consider them^ as made solely 
for his, not he for their, aggrandizement. His savage ferocity and despotic 
rigour turned itself even against his own blood. Alexis, his only son by his 
first wife, having led an abandoned course of life, and discovered an incli- 
natioii to obstruct his favourite plan of civilisation, he made him sign, in 
1718, a solemn renunciation of his right to the crown. And lest that deed 
should not prove sufficient to exclude the czarowitz from the succession, he 
assembled an extraordinary court, consisting ol the principal Russian nobi¬ 
lity and clergy, who condemned that unhappy, though seemingly weak and 
dissolute prince, to suffer death,—but without prescribing the manner in 
which it would he inilicted.(S} The event, however, took place, and sud¬ 
denly. f , r 1 . 

Alexis was seized with stiODg convulsions, and expired soon after the 
dreadful sentence was announced to him ; Jiut wljether in consequence or tne 
egony ucceeioned by such alarming intelligence, or by other mews, is un- 
certain.(3) We only know, that Peter then had, by his beloved Lathanne, 
an infant.son, who bore his own name, and whom he designed for bis suc¬ 
cessor ; and aq the birth of this son had probably accelerated tte prosecu¬ 
tion, and increased the severity of the proceedings against Alms, whom ms 
father had before threatened to disinherit, it is notimpossible but the friends 
of Catherine might hasten the death of the same prince, m order to save tee 
court from' the odium of his public execution, and the emperor from the ex¬ 
cruciating reflections that must have followed such an awful tnmsaction. _ 

A genueman, however, who was present on the occasion, strongly uisi- 

To Voltaire, Hut, the Buuian vol. li. 

, W) %ita!ra’b»‘tal«i great paint to clear up this matter; yet, ifterall, he hw left it 
doubtful. part ii. cnttjjt. 
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Rustei that Alexis was taken off by a dose of poison, administered by order 
of hiBfiither.(l) And a writer of high authonty(9) affirms, that tbe dWi 
with his own hand, cut off the head of his son. But probabifity, as waR as 
the general chararter of Peter, forbid us to credit such narraUres. After 
having taken the trouble of bringing to a public trial his diaobedient son, 
whom be could at a single nod have got privately dispatched ; after eadea-' 
vouring to vindicate his conduct to the world, in an elaborate declaration, 
explaining his motives for so doing, the czar was too wise to hazard the in- 
tiimy of being reputed an assassin. And had punishment, whether public or 
private, been inflicted on the czarowitz, by authority, it would have been 
avowed. The great, the imperious, the inexorable Peter, would have scorned 
to hide the rigour of his justice beneath the veil of an incidental distemper, 
or to fulfil the sentence of the law by a preparation of poison under the name 
of medicine. He surely meant to put a period to the life of Alexis; but he 
was too magnanimous to execute as a cowardly murderer, what he could 
command as a sovereign and a judge. The life of tliat prince having been 
declared forfeited, the emperor had only to let fall the suspended blow. He 
bad no new reproach to fear ; all Europe being already acquainted with his 
purpose, and held in awful expectation of the event. 

The principal crime of which the ill-fated Alexis was convicted (for lie 
was questioneu even as to his private thoughts) was that of having teii/ieil 
for the death of his fother!—If the eldest sons of kings were all to he 
judged by this criterion, few palares would lie free from hluod. Another 
atrocious crime was, his having absconded and taken shelter in the imperial 
dominions; “ raising against us," says Peter, “ ids father and his lord, num- 
“ berless calumnies and fidse reports, as if we did persecute him, and that 
*' even his life wag not safe, if he continued with us."(3) That the fears of 
the czarowitz were well founded, sufficiently appeared, when drawn from 
this asylum, on a |iromise of pardon, he was first compelled to relinquish his 
righf to the succession, and afterward condemned to suffer death. 

It cannot be improper here to observe, 'J'hat although Peter had lung been 
dissatisfied with the conduct of his son Alexis, he never threatened to dis¬ 
inherit him, until he had a near prospect of issue by Catharine ; and, as his 
lii’st letter to the czarowitz containing such threat, is only dated a few days 
before she was delivered of a son, it seems very uuestionable, whether it 
was written before or after that event. Then, indeed, be spoke out. “ I am 
" determined at laat," says he, “to signify to you my final purpose: willing, 
“ however, to defer the execution of it for a time, to see it you will reform. 
“ If not, know that I am resolved to dejiriveyou cf the succession, as I would 
“ lop off an useless branch."—“ We cannot in conscience," adds Peter in his 
Declaration, “ leave him after us the succession to the throne of Russia; 
“ foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would entirely deitrog the glory 
“ of our nation, and the safety of our dominiota, which, through God’s pro- 
“ vidence, we have acquired and established by ineessant appltcatipfi, causiof^ 
“ our people to be itisiructed in all sorts of civil and military sci^cet. 
'fhis, if impartisiUy true, might be a sufficient reason for disinberitii^ a son 
and heir of empire, hut not surety for putting him to death. 'I'hat-measure 
could only be metated by a tyraiiuical and jewus policy, in order .to prevent 
his disturbing the government under the legal successor. 

The death of tlm czarowitz, whatever wight be its cause, was soon fol¬ 
lowed by that of young Peter; whom the emperor, on the renunciation of 
Alexis, had orders his subjects, of oil ranks and conditions, to acknowledge 
as lawjful heir to the erqwn, “ by oath before the holy altar, upon the buy 
“ Gospels, kissing the cross!” But Ggtharihe contmued nevertheless to 
maintain her ascendant over the violent temper and ungovernable spirit of 
her husbawi. That ascendant was truly extraordinary. One day, in the 
height of bis passion, and, in order to display the omnipotence of lus power. 


(I) See the Memm^K Peter Henry Bi uce, Esq. published in 1789. 

(a) Lamberti-f 

(S) Ctar’s Declaration. 
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Peter broke a magniecent mirror. “ See," said he, “ how with one stroke of 
"my hand 1 can, m a moment, reduce that glass to its original dust 
•“ True," replied Catharine, coolly, " you have destroyed the finest ornament 
"of your palace; but will the absence of that ornament improve thei)eautv 
"of the imperial mansion?" The czar's eholer instanUy subsided The 
very sound of her voice was sufficient to calm bis rage, when no other person 
durst approach him. ' 

As a prelude to the eventual succession of the czarina, Peter himself, after 
his return from his Persian expedition, assisted personally at her solemn co¬ 
ronation. That ceremony, the meaning of which was well understood, added 
great weight to the already respectable character of Catharine; so that, on 
the death of the emperor, in the beginning of the year 1725, she quietly suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, and reigned in a manner kcoming of the widow of 
Peter the Gre8t.(l) 

The following lines, which are commonly quoted as part of the czar’s 
epitaph, form a panegyric not unworthy of him: 

“ Let Antiquity be dumb, 

“ Nor boast her Alexandek or her Cjesar. 

“ How easy was victory 
" To Leaders who were followed by Heroes! 

" And whose Soldiers felt a noble Disdain 
“ At being thought less vigilant than their Generals! 

“ But HE, 

“ Who IM l/iit Place first knew Rest, 

" Found Subjects base and inactive, 

‘‘ Unwarlike, unlearned, untr.ictable, 

“Neither covetous of Fame nor fearless of Danger; 

“ Creatures under the name of Men, 

“ But with Qualities rather brutal than rational! 

“ Yet even These 

“ He polished from their native Ituggedness; 

“ And breaking out, like a new Sun, 

“ To illuminate the Minds of a People, 

“ J)is])elled their Night of Hereditary Darkness; 

“ And, by the Force of his invincible Influence, 

“ Taught them to conquer, 

“ Even the Conquerors of Germany, 

“ Other Princes have commanded victorious armies; 

“ Peter the Great created them.” 

This panegyric would have been as just as it is elegant, had Peter not left 
the body of bis people as he found them, in a state of the most abject servi¬ 
tude to the nobles, who are themselves every moment at the mercy of the 
capricious will of the sovereign. These evils, which still in some measure 
remain, must be effectually eradicated, before the Russian empire can attain 
to any hl^ degree of population, culture, or genfiral civilisation. 

(1) laniBensiWelhat a less favourable account of the latter years of Catharine has 
been given, by tome late I ravellers; but the toitifue of scandal isbusy ia every country, 
and travellers are coniiunnly most iiidnstrious in collecting defaiuatory anecdotes. 
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Central View ef the Affairs of Europe, from the Death of Lewis XIV. in 
1715, to the Death of the Emperor, Charles VI. tn 1740, 

Thi period on which we are now entering ie happilv dietinguiahed bjr few 
mat events, for neat events are generally connectea with great calamities. 
The war, that had so long ravaged the finest part of Europe, had ceased at 
the peace of Utreclit, and discord seemed to have left the earth with the 
reatmss spirit of Lewis XIV. but a certain degree of agitation remained, like 
the rolling of the waves after a storm. 

The progress of the rebellion in Great Britain, against the authority of 
George I. and with a view of restoring the family of Stuart, I have already 
had occasion to trace. The speedy and fortunate suppression of that rebel¬ 
lion, as must ever be the case in all free governments, increased the influence 
of ^e crown. The Whig-ministry, no longer under any apprehensions from 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, and willing utterly to crush their po¬ 
litical enemies, without foreseeingthestab they were giving to public liberty, 
framed a bill for repealing the Triennial Act (lately thought essential, by 
their own party, to the freedom of the English constitution,} and for extend- 
ing the duration of parliaments to the term of Seven Y eahs. This bill, 
though warmly opposed by the Tories (who now, in contradiction to their 
prinmples, took the popular side of all questions,) and by many independent 
and unprejudiced members of both houses, was carried by a great majority : 
and the king, by the uniform support of the Wliigs, who in their love of 
power forgot their republican maxims, found himself firmly seated on the 
British throne. 

The authority of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, during the mino¬ 
rity of Lewis XV. was yet less perfectly established. He had a powerful 
faction to struggle with ; and therefore judged it prudent to strengthen 
himself by alliances. But it will be proper, my dear Philip, before I enter 
into the particulars of those alliances, to turn your eye, fur a moment, toward 
another quarter of Europe. 

The Turks, who are far from being profound politicians, happily remained 
quiet while the Christian princes were most deeply embroiled among them¬ 
selves; but no sooner was the general peace concluded, than Achmet HI. 
commenced hostilities against the Venetians, and made himself master of the 
Morea, or ancient Peloponnesus. The emperor Charles VI. as guarantee of 
the treaty of Carlowitz, by which this territory had been assign^ to the re- 

J iublic of Venice, was bound, in honour, to declare war against the Turks 
or infrinmng it;—and the pope, alarmed at the progress of the Infidels, 
urged his Imperial Majesty to stand forth in defence of Chri^endom. Charles 
accordingly assembled a powerful army, under the celebrated prince j M ^ ne ; 
who passed the Danube, and defeated the grand vizier AH, at Pe((||Mradin. 
The year following the same general undertook the siege of Belgjmib." The 
Turks advanced to its relief, and besieged him in his camp. His danger was 
imminent: but miUtary skUl and disciplined valour triumphed over num¬ 
bers and savage ferocity. He sallied out of his entrenchments ; and, falling 
suddenly upon the enem}^, routed them with great slaughter, and took their 
cannon, baggage, and every thing belonging to their camp. Belgrade sur¬ 
render^ immediately after. 

Thd consequence of these two victories was the peace of Passarowitz, by 
which the Porte ceded to the emperor Belgrade and ^ the Banriat of Temes- 
waer. But the Venetians, on whose account the war had been undertaken, 
did not recover theUtpossessions in Greece : the Mores was left, and still 
remains in thq hands cn the Turks. 

What time the arms of the emperor were em]>loyed against the Infidds, s 
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new enemy was riiing up against him in CSiriatendom. and even from tfc- 
bosom of the Catholic church. PhUip V. of ^idn haviL W v 
queen, of ^voy, had marted, in 1714, Elizabetf Parnei 

Bumptiye heir^ to fte duchie. of Pama, Placenthi, and Tusca^r^ira 

J ma mam^, which not a little alarmed 


the territonea belonmng to them, 
the emperor, was chieSy broueh 
ItiJian priest, and a native of 

at the wurt of Madrid, and wm honoured by the pope with a cardinal's hat 
fhe princess Drsini, who had long directed all thin^in Spain, and who ii 
18 said, might have shared the ttrone, had she not hoped to^vern more ab¬ 
solutely, and less invidiously, by means of another, was now ordered to quit 
the kingdom. The new quwn, who was a woman of spirit, governed alone 
ambition^I and Alberoni governed the queen, by flattering her 

The bold, rather than correct, or illuminated genius of that minister, made 
him form the most eatr^rdinary projects. The principal as well as mist ra- 
St ^ K sufficiently rom^tic, was to recover all the 


territories that Spainhadceded at the peace of Utrecht, but more especiaUy 
her Itahan dominions. This idea seems to have occupied the mind of Albe¬ 
roni when he negotiated the marriage of Philip V. with the princess of 
whose interest in Italy was great, and for whose ofifepring those spe- 
culatiye conquests were desig^ned, as all hopes of their succeeding to the 
Spanish monarchy were cut of by the children of the first bed. In order to 
enable him to execute that ambitious project, which was highly flattering to 
the queen, he laboured indefatigably, and with no small degree of success, 
to put the Spanish finances on a respectable footing, while he new-modelled 
and ^eatly augmented both the army and navy. 

Alberoni, however, did not rely merely on the resources of Spain for the 
execution of so great an undertaking. He extended bis negotiations and 
intrigues to every court in Europe. He endeavoured to engage the Turks, 
notwithstanding their losses, to continue the war against the emperor, whom 
he meant to strip of his Italian conquests. lie persuaded Philip V. that his 
'■«"uociation was invalid, and that he had still a better right than the duke 
" H^lsens, not only to the crown of France, in case of the death of Lewis 
Xy . without male issue, but also to the regency during the minority of that 
prince. In hopes of bringing about this important revolution, and becoming 
pnme minister of both France and Spain, he accordingly inflamed the Frenw 
JJ^“®®®ntents. He also encouraged the Scottish Jacobites, with whom he 
hmd a secret correspondence; and he had formed a scheme, in conjunction 
with the duke of Ormond, the baron de Goertz, and Charles Xll. of Swe¬ 
den, who thirsted after revenge on the house of Hanover, of acquiring a new 
and powerful ally to his masW, by placing tlie Pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. But all these dazzling projects soon vanished into air, and 
•neteor of a moment disappeared with them. 

We have already seen in what manner the intrigues of the baron de Goertz 
were defeated,' by the seizure of the papers of G^emburg, the Swedish am- 
bwsadsmiM^be court of England, and the subsequent death of Charles XI1. 
Those oi^3|||gani were defeated, in like manner, by the seizure of the papers 
of princiM^PBimBr, the Spanish ambassador at the court of France. The 
project of prince Cellamar and his confederates was, to land a body of Spa- 
nuh troops in Brittany, in order to favour the assembling the malecontents 
of Poitou; to seize the person of the duke of Orleans, and oblige him to 
^i^n the regent to Philip V. On the discovery of this plot, cardinal 
Folignac, one of the principid conspirators, was conimed to his abbey; the 
duke and duchess of Maine were taken into custody ; the prince de Uombes 
Bod the count d'Eu were ordered to retire from court; the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador was conducted to the frontiers; five gentlemen of Brittany were exe¬ 
cuted, and the duke of Orleans found his suthority thenceforth more firmly 
estahliBhed.(S) 

rm ife*' 

w uaiie of Berwick's Mem, rol. ii. Mem, de Brandenburgf tom. ii. * 
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The formerly precarious state of that authority, and the dangerous in¬ 
trigues of Alberoni, had induced the regent of France, in 1716, to enter into 
a league with England and Holland j and the violent ambition of the court' 
of Spain, which seemed to know no bounds, now disposed thbse three powers, 
in conjunction with the emperor, to form the famous Qdadbdfle Ai.liance, 
as a dyke against its fu^. After the articles which provided for the main¬ 
taining of the peace of Dtrechtj the principal stipulations in that treaty wete. 
That the duke (rf Savoy, in consideration of certain places in Itaiy» should 
exchange with the emperor the island of Sicily for that of Sardinia, of which 
he sh^d take the regal title; and that the einperor should confer on Don 
Carlos, eldest eon of the young queCii of Spain, the investiture of the duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, on the death of the present possessors 
without issue. 

This formidable alliance made no s’teration in the temper of Alberoni. 
The article that regarded the eventual succession of Don (.'arlos was rejected 
with scorn by the Spanish court which had already taken nossession of Sar¬ 
dinia, under pretence of assisting the Venetians against the Turks, and of 
great part of the island of Sicily. The consequence of tliis obstinacy, and of 
these unprovoked hostilities, was a declaration of war against Spain, by 
France and England. 

But, before that measure was embraced, every method had been tried, 
though ineffectually, to adjust matters by negotiation : Alberoni sought only 
to gain time, by amusing the ministers of the two crowns. He did not, how¬ 
ever, succeed in his scheme. George I. even while he negotiated, sent a 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, under sir George Byng, who, being 
vested with very ample powers, and finding every proposal to induce the 
Spaniards to accede to a cessation of arms treated with disdain, proceeded to 
execute his ultimate instructions. He accordingly engaged the Spanish 
fleet near the coast of Sicily, and took or destroyed twenty-one ships out of 
twenty-seven, fourteen of which were of the line: yet could he not prevent 
the Spanish troops, commanded W the marquis de I..eda, from making them¬ 
selves masters of the citadel of Messina, the town having surrendered before 
his arrival. But, by his activity in transporting German troops into Sicily, 
both the town and citadel were soon recovered: and the Spaniards made 
overtures for evacuating the island. The recovery of Sicily was followed by 
the surrender of Sardinia. 

In the mean time the duke of Berwick conducted a French army toward 
the frontiers of Spain, and made himself muster of St. Sebastian and Fonta- 
rabia ; the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish army in 
Great Britain; and the duke of Berwick, having made preparations for 
opening the next cionpaign wilh the siege of Roses and Pampeluna, Philip V. 
acceded to the terms prescriBed by the Quadruple Alliance, and Alberoni 
Was disgraced.(l) 

While this Itidian priest, the son of a peasant, and formerly tibe Curate of 
a petty village near Parma, was ambitiously attempting to change the ptdi- 
ticid state of Europe, a great and reid change was brought abOut ii^e eatti- 
mercial world, in the finanbes of nations and the foHunes of indidlmals, by 
a Scottish adventurer, iiatned John Law. Professionally a gamester, and a 
calculator of chances. Law had been obliged to abandon his nativd oofintlY, 
for having Ulled his antagonist in a duel. He visited sei^eral parts Of the 
continent: and,' oh his arrival at Paris, he wds particulariy dtruck with the 
confusion into which the ambition of Lewis XlV. had thrown the FrCncli 
finances. TO remedy that evil appeared a task worthy of his daring genins 
and he flattered hii^u that he could accomplish it. The greatness of the 
id^ reeommended it to the duke of Orleans, whose bold spirit and sanguine 
temper induced him to adopt the wildest projects. 

Law’s scheme was, by speedily paying oR the immOnSe national debt, to 
dear the publiO revenue or the enormous interest that absorbed it. The in¬ 
troduction of paper-credit could alone effect this amazing revolution,'^d 

<l> Duke uf’Berwick's Mem. vol. ii. Mem. ie BramUnburg, teu. il. 
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the exigeneM of tko ttate seemed to require such an expedient. Lew ac¬ 
cordingly estabUdied a bank, which was soon declared royal, and united 
■ with the MisaiBippi or West India company, from whose commerce the great¬ 
est ridhes were exjjected, and which soon swallowed up all the other trading 
companies in the kingdom. It undertook the management of the ftiide to 
the coast of Africa; it also obtained the privile^ of the old East India 
company, founded by the celebrated Colbert, which had gone to decay, and 
given up its trade to the merchants of St. Maio; and it, at length, engrossed 
the farming of the national taxes. 

The Missisippi company, in a word, seemed established on such solid 
foundations, and pregnant with such vast advantages, that a share in its 
stock rose to above twenty times its original value. The cause of this ex¬ 
traordinary rise deserves to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtfuLrelations of travellers, that the 
country in. the neighbourhood of the river Missisippi contained inexhaustible 
treasures. Law availed himself of this credulity, and endeavoured to encour¬ 
age it by mysterious reports. It was whispered, as a secret, that the cele¬ 
brated, but supposed &bulous mines of St. Barbe, had at length been dis¬ 
covered ; and that they were much richer than even fame had reported them. 
In order to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number 
miners were sent out to Louisiana, to dig, as was pretended, the abundant 
treasure ; with a body of troops sufficient to defend them iigainst tlte Spa¬ 
niards and Indians, as well as to protect the precious produce of their toils! 

The impression which this strat^em made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty, is altogether astonishing. Every one was eager to obtain a share 
in the sto^ of the new company: the Mittuippi Scheme became the grand 
object, and the ultimate aim of all pursuits.! 1) Even Law himself, deceived 
by his own calculations, and intoxicated with the public folly, had fabricated 
so many notes, that the chimerical value of the funds, in 1 119, exceeded four¬ 
score tunes the real value of the current coin of tlie kingdom, wliich was 
almost sB in the hands of government. 

This profusion of paper, in which only the debts of llie state were 
off, ftrst occasioned suspicion, and afterwards spread a general alarm. The 
late financiers, in conjunction with the great bankers, exhausted the Royal 
Bonk, by continually drawing upon it for large sums. Every one vranted to 
convert his notes into cash; but the disproportion of specie was immense. 
Public credit stink at once; and a tyrannical edict, forbidding private persons 
to keep by them above five hundred livres, served only to crush it more effectu¬ 
ally, and to inflame the injured and insulted nation against the Regent. 
Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of the finances, and loaded 
with respect, was now execrated and' oMiged to fly from a country he had 
beggared ivithout enritffiing himself, in order to discharge the debts of the 
crown.(2) The distress of the kingdom was so gi’eat, and the public creditors 
BO numerous, that government was under the necessity of affording them 




presented their whole fortunes in paper; and government, after liquidating 
these Mits, which are said to have originally amounted to a sum too iii- 

* 

<1) The adventurer! weie not tatiffied witli a bare association 
liod obtained the disposal of that fine country. '1 he 
quarter! ftir (arp tnfcti of land for plantations 1 which, it was if 
in a fSw years, an hundred times the sum pecesiary to be i"';! ^ .if 

ricbeet and noet iatellisent men in the nation were the most forwaid iii malunp Uiese 
purchases: and eueb at could not afford to hecome putebasersj 

of plaatatiooi, or even to be employed in cultivatin* tliyn *[ 1‘" 

ftitnatioD, alt parsoiie who offered themselves, wheiber natives or 
miseusmsU and carelessly crowded into shimi, and landing on 
Biloxi, a^atriet in West Florida, between l^iisaco a and the aw«b ^ 
where.Fr««b settlement b«i ^een^'^Wdierat.ly mjd 

■iditv. Rftyaftl, Hist. tt Polttiquef liv. xti. 

encfi RiitbDrs. 
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credible to be named, chaned itself with the enormous debt of sixteen hun¬ 
dred and th^y-one milli|^A>f livres, to be paid in spede.(1) 

Thus ended, in France, the famous Missisxrri Schehe; so ruinous to- 
tlie fortune of individuals, but ultimately beneficial to the state, which it 
relievdd from an excessive load of debt, though it threw the finances, for a 
time, into the utmost disorder. Its effects, however, were not confined to 
that kingdom. Manv foreigners had adventured in the French funds, and 
the conti^on of stock-jobbing infected other nations. Holland received a 
dight shock; but its violence was more peculiarly reserved for England, 
where it appeared in a varieW of forms, and exhausted ail its fury. The 
South Sba Scheme, evidently borrowed from that of Law, first excited 
the BvidiQr of the nation. But it will be necessary, before 1 enter upon that 
subject, to give some account of the natbre of the Stocks, and the rise of the 
South Sea Company, 

Nothing my dear Philip, is so much talked of in London, or so little un¬ 
derstood, as the Nationai. Debt, the Public Funds, and the Stocks : I 
shall, therefore, endeavour to give you a general idea of them. The National 
Debt is the residue of those immense sums which government has, in times 
of exigency, been obliged to raise, by way of voluntary loan, for the public 
service, beyond what the annual revenue of the crown could supply, and 
which the state has not hitherto found it convenient to pay off. The Public 
Pundt consist of certain ideal aggregations, or masses of the money thus 
deposited in the hands of government, together with the general produce of 
the taxes appropriated by parliament to pay the interest of that money ; and 
the surplus of these taxes, which have mways been more than sufficient to 
answer the charge upon them, composes what is called the Sinkino Fund, 
as it was originwy intended to be applied toward the redaction, or linkiay 
of the national debt. The Sloekt are the whole of this public and funded 
debt; which being divided into an infinity of portions or shares, bearing a 
known interest, but different in the different funds, may be readily trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another, and converted into cash for the purposes 
of business or pleasure, and which rise or fall in value according to the 
plenty or scarcitjr of money in the nation, or the opinion the proprietors 
nave of the security of public credit. 

_ Such is the present state of the Stocks; which are subject to little fluctua¬ 
tion, except in times of national danger or calamity. Fur as the public credi¬ 
tors have long given up all expectation of ever receiving their capital from 
government, the Stocks are not much affected by great national prosperity, 
unless when attended with a sudden or extraordinary influx of money. A 
strong probability, amounting to a speculative ceitainty, that the interest of 
the national debt will continue to be regularly paid, without any farther re¬ 
duction, must raise the Stocka-ipiprly as high as they can go; and this is the 
.Qo mmon effect of peace and tra^u^ty.. Formerly, however, the case was 
othmnrise. The loans were chifd!)^..made - by corporations, or great ttim- 
piVM of merchrats; who, beside the’j^pulated interest, were inmilged with 
cmain commercial ^vantages. To one of those companies was granted, in 
l/ll, the monopoly of a projected trade to the Spanish settlementMn the 
South Sea, an entire freedom to visit which, it was supposed, England would 
obtmn, either from the house of Austria or that of Bourbon, in consequence 
of the prodigious successes of the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no such freedom was obtained. But the Assiento, 
or contract for supplying the Spanish oolonies with negroes, conveyed to 
Great Britain by the commercial treaty with Philip V. as well as the singu¬ 
lar privilege of sending annudly to the fair of Porto Bello a ship of five 
hondr^ tons burden, laden with European commodities, was vested exclu- 
■ively in the South Sea Comfany. By virtue of this contract, British 
faotories were established at Carthagena, Panama; Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, 
and other Spanish settlements; and the company was farther permitted to 
frright, in toe ports of the South Sea, vessels of four hundred!' tons burd|n. 


(I) Voltaire. 
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in order to convey ite nepoes to all the towns ^the coasts of Mexico and 
, Peru; to equip them as it pleased; to norninimhe commanders of them, 
and to bring back the produce of its sales in gold or sUver, without beinir 
subject to anjr duty of import or export. (1) 

Nor was this all. The agents of the British South Sea Company* under 
cover of the importation which they were authorized to make by the ship 
sent annually to Porto Bollo, poured in their commodities on the SpaniA 
colonies, without limitation or reserve. Instead of a vessel of five hundred 
tons burden, as stipulated by the treaty, they usually employed one of a 
thousand tons, exclusive of water and provisions: she was accompanied by 
three or four smaller vess^, which supplied her wants, and mooring in some 
neighbouring creek, furnished her clandestinely with fresh bales of goods, 
in order to replace such as had been previously sold.(S) 

By these various advantages, the profits of the South Sea Company became 
excessively great, and the public supposed them yet greater than they really 
were. Encouraged by surii favourable circumstances, and by the general 
spirit of avaricious enterprise, sir John Blount, one of the directors, who had 
been bred a scrivener, was tempted to project, in 1719, the infamous Sooth 
Sea Scheme. Under pretence of enabling government to pay off the na¬ 
tional debt, by lowering the interest, and reducing all the funds into one, he 
proposed that the South Sea Company should become the sole public creditor. 

A scheme so plausible, and so advantageous to the state, was readily 
adopted by the ministry, and soon received the sanction of an act of parlia¬ 
ment. The purport of this act was. That the South Sea Conmany should be 
authorized to buy up, from the several proprietors, all the funded debts of 
the crown, which then bore an interest of five per rent, and that, after the 
expiration of six years, the interest should be reduced to four per cent, and 
the capital be redeemable by parliament.(3) But as the directors could not 
be supposed possessed of money sufficient for so great an undertaking, they 
were empowered to raise it by different meiins; and particularly by opening 
books of subscription, and granting annuities to such public creditors aa 
should think proper to exchange the eeeuritg of the crown for that of the 
South Sea Company, with the emoluments which might result from their 
commerce.^) 

While this affair was in agitation, the stock of the South Sea Company 
rose from one hundred and thirty, or thirty pounds on the hundred above its 
primary value, to near four hundred pounds, or four times the price paid by 
the first subscribers; and in order to raise it still higher, Blount, the pro¬ 
jector of the scheme, circulated a repoi*t, on the passing of the bill, that 
Gibraltar and Minorca would be exchanged for some places in Peru, by the 
cession of which the British trade to the ^IHith Sea would be much enlarged. 
In consequence of this rumour, which qnroted like contagion, by exciting 
hofes of prodigious dividends, the subrinTptfon-books were no sooner opened 
than persons of all ranks and conditioat, as well as all ages and sexes, crowd¬ 
ed to the South Sea house, eager to become proprietors of the stock. The 
first DUTchases were, in a few weeks, Sold for double the money paid fur them ; 
and tne delusion, or rather the infatuation, was carried so far, that rtock 
sold, at last, for ten times its original price. <New projectore started up 
every day, to avail themselves of the avarice and credulity of the nation; 
and thevVelch copper company, the York building company, and many 
others, were formed. 

No interested project was so absurd as not to meet with encourag^ent, 
during the public delirium; but the South Sea scheme continued to be the 


(I) AnderMn’t ATM.i/C'ammrrM, Tol. ii. . , ■■■ 

{*) Ibid. See alto Robertton’t Hitt, of America, book viii. 

§) a. we bkv. alreadv teto were vm great ; jet .^tril^ot^a 

JMder as Dr. timollet hat taid, “ That in the ‘“beme ofLaw ttere was 
Jb<aatio/j an exctueire trade to Louitiaua prom.ied sovte admnlye. bomb 

^atehema promited no commercial adeantage of '"‘i; ,1I£. 

vol. a.) So liable are men of tbe groatett talents to he the dupet of ignorance or pre 
jatlict! 
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gnat object of attraction^ At length, however, to uM the phran of the 
times, the InibbU began to bitrtt. It was disravered, that such as were 
thought to be in the secret had disposed of all their stoclc, while the tide vaa 
at its height. An universal alarm was spread. £verr one wanted to sdl, 
and no bodv to buy, except at a very reduced price. The South Sea stock 
fell as rapidly as it had risen, and to the lowest ebb ; so that, in a little time, 
nothing was to be seen of this bewitching scheme but the direful effects of Its 
violence—the wreck of private fortunes, and the bankruptcy of merchants 
and trading companies! nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of ^sap* 
poin^ ambition j the execrations of beggared avarice; the pathetic wau- 
ings of innocent credulity, the grief of unexpected poverty, or the frantic 
howlings of despair 1—The timely interposition and steady wisdom of parlia¬ 
ment only could have prevented a general bankruptcy. 

A committee of the house of commons was chosen by ballot, to examine 
all the books, papers, and proceedings relative to the execution of the Gkiuth 
Sea act; and this committee discovered, that before any subscription could 
he made, a fictitious stock of five hundred and seventy-four thousand pounds 
had been disposed of by the directors, in order to facilitate the passing of the 
bill. Mr. Aislabie, chancellor of the £xche<iuer, who had shared largely in 
the stock, was exp^ed the house of commons, and committed to the Tower, 
for having promoted the destructive execution of “ the Scmtli Sea scheme, 
“ with a view to his own exorbitant profit ; and having combined with the 
“ directors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of pablic credit.” Mr. 
secretary Crsggs and his lather, also great delinquents, died before they un¬ 
derwent the censure of the house ; but the commons resolved, neverthe¬ 
less, that Mr. Crsggs, senior, was “ a notorious accomplice with Robert 
" Knight, treasurer to the South Sea company, and some of the directors, in 
" carrying on their scandalous practicesand, therefore, that all tlie estate 
** of which be was possessed at the time of his death, should be applied to- 
“ ward the relief of unhappy sufferers by the South Sea 8cheme.”(l) The 
estates of the directors were mso confiscated by act of parliament, and direct¬ 
ed to be applied to the same purpose, after a certain wowance was deducted 
for each director, according to his conduct and circumstances. 

The commons having thus punished the chief promoters of this iniquitous 
scheme, by strippii^ them of their ill-got wealth, proceeded to repair, us far 
as possible, the mischief it had occasioned. They accordingly prepared a 
bill for that purpose. On the inquiries relative to the framing of this bill, 
it appeared, That the whole capitm stock of the South Sea company, at the 
end of the year 1720, amounted to thirty-seven millions eight hundrM thou¬ 
sand pounds; that the stock to all the proprietors did not exceed 

twenty-four millions five liiud||HH|bousand pounds ; that the remaining 
capital stock belonged to tWa^B^in their corporate capacity, beittg the 
prMt arising^ from toe exeeutwll^^e fraudulent stock-jobbing scheme. 
Out of this, it was enacted, tost seven millions should be paid to the public 
sufferers. It was likewise enodted, that several additions would be made to 
the stock of toe proprietors, out of that possessed by the company in their 
own ritotwd that, after such distributions, the remalnii^t cepitBl stock 
should be divided among the proprietora. By these wise and Suitable regu¬ 
lations, pnblic credit wss restored, and the ferment of the nation gTsduwly 
subsidecL 

The discontents aod disorders occasioned by the South Sea scheme en¬ 
couraged the English Jacobites to think of making a new attempt to dumge 
the line of suceeaeion. But the same want of concerti aecnefp and sueceae, 
attended this, as every Other plan for the restoration of the unfortunate 
family of Stuart. George 1. who had splee in every popish court, and who 
had, t>y-alliances, made umost every European potentate his friend, was in¬ 
formed, by toe regent of France, of the cpnepiracy hatching, ag^st hk 
goveramant. In eoneequepce of this information, ChrigtopW Itsyw,. a 
young gentleman ef the Middle-Temple, was token into caetody, ooBdemnto, 

(0 JwrnsU otlbe Comnioo, 1731. 
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and executed, for ^ving enlitted men for the lerrice of the Ptetooder. The 
duke of Norfidk, the eurl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbnry btahop of Rochester, lord 
North and Giw, with many other suspected persons of 1 m note, were com¬ 
mitted to the Tower, But they were acquitted, for want of evidence,sexcept 
the bidiop of Rochester, who was degreed, deprived of his benefice, wd 
banished the kingdom for life.(l) 

As Dr. Attobury was a man of distinguished talents, and intimately con¬ 
nected with the heads of the Tory party, his cause was warmly pleaded in 
the house of peers. Lord Bathurst, turning towards the bench of bishops, 
who had discovered peculiar animosity agunst the prisoner, said he could 
hardly account for the inveterate malice and rancour with which some men 
pursued the learned and ingenious prelate, unless they were ii^atuated with 
the superstition of certain savages, who fondly believe that they inherit, not 
only the spoils, but the abilities, of any great man whom they destroy.(2) 
When the bishop of Rochester arrived at Calais, he met lord Bolingbroke on 
his return from exile, and had the spirit to observe, smiling, that they were 
exehanged! 

Soon after this con^iracy was defeated, died Philip duke of Orleans, re- 

f ent of France, one of the most elegant, accomplished, and dissipated men of 
is time. As a prince, he possessed great talents for government, whirii he 
did not fail to exert during his administration. Notwithsten^ng his pre¬ 
carious situation, he governed France with more absolute authority than 
any minister since cardinal Richelieu, and took mauy important steps for the 
benefit of the kingdom; but bis own libertine example, and the necessity of 
making the oppressed people forget their miseries in a perpetual round of 
amusements, introduce an universal corruption of manners, which spread 
itself even to foreign nBtions.(3) He was succeeded in the administration, 
hut not in the regency, the king being come of age, by the duke of Bouiton. 
This minister was soon supplanted by cardinal Fleury, a man of a mild and 
pacific disposition, who bad been preceptor to Lewis XV. and who, at the 
advanced age of seventy-three, touk upon him the cares of government. 

Fortunately for the happiness of mankind, sir Robert Widpole, who began 
about the same time to acquire an ascendant in the councils of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and who soon after became prime minister, possessed a disposition no 
less pacific than that of Fleury. In consequence of this coinciding mildness 
of temper, the repose of Europe was continued, with lees interruption, for 
almost twenty years. Meanwhile several treaties were negotiated between 
its difiTerent kingdoms and states, for securing more effectually, as was pre¬ 
tended, the objects of the Quadruple Alliance, and the balance of power. 
One of these treaties, concluded privat^et Vienna, between the emperor 
and the Spanish monarch, excited the George I. who was under 

apprehenraons for the safety of his Gaai||feMMnions, as well as of some 
secret article in favour of the Fretenderi^iM^W whose adherents were then 
entertained at the court of Madrid. It also gave umbrage to the French 
and Dutch, as it granted to the subjeots of the house of Austria greater ad¬ 
vantages, in their trade with Spain, than those enjoyed by any other na¬ 
tion and it guaranteed a new Eaat India company, lately established at 
Ostead, which France, England, and Holland, were equally desirous of sup- 
preesing. 

In order to oountwact the treaty of Vienna, another was omcluded at 


(I) Tindal. Smollett. 
(S) PevL Dthniti, ITS. 

Havini 
ariusdi 


informed oAbiicIrcnmiUace, wntonlr e*ci«m«d. in tbe wordi J?.J"*! 

1 dif of tbis juit man K elluding to hu paying at once the debt of ualuro 

ao4 the oeM of love. JUeta.de Brandenlntrgh. tom. \u x m.j.m w 

(4) Count Koottseck. the Imperial ainbattRoor at the court of. Madrid bad proMred 
tbX advanlftiffloui eonditiojie £r bUmaeter ^***[}**y^*i**5' IrcfftJchaM 

» ptoepect of a watch between her eon Don Cerloi. and 
rheresa, beireii to all the cxteniive dominion* of the House of Austna. Meta, o# 
•^rendenburght tow. ii. 
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Honorer, between tbe three offended powers, and the kinn of Pruasis, Den¬ 
mark, and Sweden. Overawed by thu formidable confedwacy, the emperor 
and the king of Spain remained quiet. Tbe king of Great Britain, however, 
fitted out three etout squadrons, one of whidi he sent to the West Indies, 
under admiral Homer, who had orders to block up the Spanish ^leons in the 
harbour of Porto BeUo, and to seize them, if they attempted to come out. 
In cruising off that unhealthy coast, where he was restrained from obeying 
tbe dictates of his courage, the greater part of his officers and men were 
swept away by the diseases of ^e climate; bis ships were ruined by tbe 
worms, and he himself is supposed to have died of a broken heart. 

The Spaniards, in resentment of this insult, laid siege to Gibniltar, but 
without success; and a reconciliation was soon after brought about, through 
the mediation of France. It was agreed. That the charter of the Ostend 
East India Company should be suspended for seven years; that the stipula* 
tions in the QuMruple Alliance, but particularly those relative to the suc¬ 
cession of Don Carlos to the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany, 
should be fulfilled; and that all differences should be adjusted by a confess. 
This congress, which was held at Soissons, produced the treaty of Seville, by 
which all grounds of dispute were finally removed. 

During these negotiations died Georgfe 1. a prudent and virtuous prince, 
whose attachment to his German dominions, which has been much mag¬ 
nified, was made use of by the Tories to render biro odious to the English 
nation. He was succeeded by his son, George II. whose accession mB& no 
alteration in the system of British politics. The administration was wisely 
continued in the hands of the Whigs, the only true friends to the Protestant 
Biiocession, or to the principles of the revolution; and the same Tory faction, 
which had so frequently attempted to thwart the measures, and overturn the 
throne of the first George, continued their violent opposition in parliament, 
during tbe more ea^^t of the reign of Geoige II. The heads of this fac¬ 
tion namely. Sir Wiluam Wvndbam, Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hunj^rfurd, and 
others, beiiw men of great abilities, were soon joined by cert^ disp;uBted 
courtiers, of equal, if not superior talents, who hoped, by such coalition, to 
humble their successful rivals, and get into their own hands tbe highest em¬ 
ployments of the state. Mr. Pulteney, the finest speaker of the house of 
commons, and lately a member of administration, already made one of their 
number. Lord Carteret and the earl of Chesterfield, the most distinguished 
orators in the house of peers, afterward joined the phalanx. 

This powerful body, by continually opposing tbe measures of government, 
and passionately railing against continental connexions, soon acquired great 
popularity, and at last became fonnidable to the throne. The patriotic, or 
country party, as the members in opposition affected to call themselves, were 
always predicting beggan and rdin in the midst of the most profound peace, 
and the highest national prosperity; and a small standing army, which it 
was thought prudent to keep up, was represented as an engine of despotism. 
Tbe liberties of the people were believed by many to be in danger. But those 
liberties, or at least the freedom of the constitution, has suffered more from 
a pernicious system of domestic policy, which that violent opposition at first 
made necessary, than from the so-much-dreaded military estwlishment. 

When the wheels of government are digged, and the machine rendered 
almost stationary, by the arts of an ambitious faction, the whole influence of 
the crown must M employed, in order to accelerate their motion. The force 
of opposition must be broken: its ablest members must be drawn over to the 
nde of royalty, by the emoluments of office or tbe splendour of titles; by 
the highest honours and*employments of tbe state. If this cannot be effectM, 
if nothing less will content their pride than an entirely new arrangement of 
die servants of the crown, a measure always disagreeable to a sovereign, and 
often dangerous, as it may possibly be attended with the loss of hie throne 
if the hew of opposition cannot be taught silence, or induced to change 
sides, without a ti^ diange of administration, the king must either resign 
his mini6ter,^,or that minister must secure a majority in the national aassoi- 
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bly by other fflea?M.(l) No minister ever understood these means better 
than Sir Robert Walpole. Possessed of ^eat abilities, and utterly destitute 
of principle, he made no scruple of emmoying the money voted by parlia¬ 
ment, in order to corrupt its members. Having discovered that ahnos^very 
man had hU price, he bought many; and to ^n more, he let louse the wealth 
of the treasury at electiou8.(2) ■ The fountain of liberty was poisoned in its 
source. 

This, my dear Philip, is an evil interwoven with the very frame of our 
mixed government, and which renders it, in many respects, inferior to a mere 
monarA^, regulated by laws, where corruption can never become a neces¬ 
sary en^ne of state. To sa^, that it is absolutely necessary, in our govern¬ 
ment, would perhaps be going too far; but experience proves, that it has 
generally been thought so, since the revolution, when the powers of the 
crown were abridged. The opportunity which able and ambitious men have, 
by the freedom of debate in parliament, and which they have seldom failed 
to exercise, of obstructing our public measures, renders the influence of the 
crown in some degree necessary; and that is but a mure refined species of 
corruption, or a milder name for the same thing. 

Our patriotic ancestors, who so gloriously struggled fur the abolition of 
the mure dangerous parts of the prerogative, certiuuly did not foresee tho 
weight of this enslaving influence, which the entire collecting and manage¬ 
ment of an immense public revenue has thrown into the scale of government, 
by giving rise to such a multitude of oSicerB, created by, and removeable at, 
the royu pleasure; and by the frequent opportunities of conferring particu- 
hir obligations, by preference in loans, lottery-tickets, contracts, and other 
money-transactions; an influence too great for human virtue to withstand, 
and which has left us little mure than the shadow of a free constitution.(3) 
The revolution was an over-hasty measure: it guarded only against the 
direct encroachments of the crown. The subsequent provisions were few: 
and the Whigs, formerly so jealous of liberty, were afterward so fully em¬ 
ployed, one while in combating their political enemies, in order to preserve 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown, and at another in opposing the 
violent faction occasioned by the Hanoverian succession, which it had oeen 
their great object to bring about, that they had no leisure to attend to the 
new bias of the constitution. In their anxiety for the security of that suc¬ 
cession, stimulated by the lust of pow'er, they shamefully neglected the inde¬ 
pendency of parliament, as well as the freedom of elections, in which tt hu 
its origin, till the malady was too inveterate to admit of a speedy cure. The 
Septennial Bill was a cruel stab to liberty. , 

Let us not, however, despair. Some late laws relative to elections, and 
for excluding from the bouse of commons contractors and money jobbers, will 
greatly contribute to restore, if not to perfect the British constitution. But 
the friends of monarchy will perhaps question, whether an independent pm- 
tiament would be a public good in this licentioue kingdom ? And that question 
is not without its difficulties. Yet we know, that corruption is a public evil ; 
that it is the parent of licentiousness, and of every enslaving vice. And as 


(I) Some men of patriotic principlee have foiidly imagined, that a good minister must 
tlwayt be able to command euch a majority, menlrbr the "t 

ixperirnce bat evinced, tbat in factioiu timet, all tbe weight ol governnieot it oflen iie 

Dot a meuure lo luro of lucveM u ionie people may lo corrupt tb« pariia 

Ihsieri. on Parhett Letter x. 


Dot th metaure lo auro of luccens it lome i . 

nient it a tbwer.but a more effactual metbod. --.—wt.. xr' oonatitu- 

(8; •• Nothing,"'at lord Bolinghroke veryluttly remarkt, .can destroy Uib com^^^^^^ 
tion of Britain, but tbe people of Britain 5 and wlieneyer ‘b* P'fPL'i®/ 
to degenerate and bata, ae to be induced byeorrnptioo (for they ere no longer iii 
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theMigning family in now fully Mtablished on (lie throne, without n.oompe' 
tHor, gorernment hi^pify can nave no ocoaaion for wufu* influe ne t y in or^er 
to carry any wkeleaome measure. I shall, therefore, conclude my obecKfa* 
tione on thu subject with the memorable words oflord Botingbruke“ The 
" taitprtljr of fmrlioinunt is a kind of raLLaDiDM, a tuteli^ goddess, who 
" protects our stBte'’(l)—and if ever sbd is finally removed, we must bid 
adieu to all the blessinp of a free people. The forms of our constitution, 
and the names of its iltferent branwes, may remain, bat we shall not be,, on 
that account, the less slaves. . 

In consequence of the treaty of Seville, confirmed by another at Vienna, 
Don Carlos took quiet possession of the duchies of Parma' and Piacenza, on 
the succession beimming vacant, the emperor withdrawing his troops. By 
the treaty of Vienna, tlra emperor also agreed. That the Ostend company, 
whiidi had given so much umbrage to France, England, and Holland, should 
be totally (Uasolved, on condition that the contracting powers, in the treaty 
of Seville, should raarantee the PaaoiiaTic Sanction, or domestic law, by 
wlueh the succes^n to the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria 
were secured to the heirs female of the emperor Charles VI. in case be should 
die without male issue. The proposal was acceeded to; and the peace of Eu¬ 
rope continued undisturbed, till the death of Augustus II. kitwof Puland.(8) 

On this event, Stanislaus Leczinski, whom Charles XII. hod invested with 
the sovereignty of Poland, in 1704, and whom Peter the Great bad dethroned, 
now become &tber-in-law to Lewis XV. was a second time chosen king- But 
the emperor, assisted by the Uumians, obliged the Poles to proceed to a new 
election. The elector of Saxony, son of the late king of Poland, who had 
married the emperor's niece, was raised to the throne, under the name of Au¬ 
gustus III. and Stanislaus, as formerly, was forced to abandon his crown. 

Though the distance of his situation, and the pacific disposition of his mi¬ 
nister, prevented the king cl France from yielding effectual support to his 
father-in-law, a sense of bis own dignity determined him to take revenge 
upon the emperor, for the insult he had suffered in the person of that unfor¬ 
tunate prince. He accordingly entered into an alliaaue with the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia, who also thought themselves agnieved, and war was 
begun in Italy and on the frontiers of Germany. The duke of Berwick 
passed the Rhine, at the head of the French army, and reduced Fort Kehl. 
He afterward invested Philipsburgh, in the face of the imperial forces, while 
the count de Belleisle made himself master of Traerbach. The dnke of Ber¬ 
wick was killed by a cannon-ball, in visiting the trenches ;(3) but Philips- 


(t) Jliuert, on Pmrlin, Lot. x. 

(2) 'I'tast yriuee, when surpriied bf death, wai occupied with sdesiKU of renderini the 
erown of Polaaii hereditary lu hie Uniily. With this view he had iiiaiined a dirieiOQ of 
the Polich dooiinions, hopiirg thereby to qniet the yealotisy of bis neishboars. The pro¬ 
ject, however, be knew to be iropraeticable, witliout the coocurreace of the hii^ of 
Prussia He, tberrfpre, desired Frederic II. to send liini the marescbnl de Granikeu, 
that be might open bis mind to him. Augustus wanted to pump Grumkou, aud Griim- 
kou WM no lest auxioUs to discover the sentimeats of tin king. Mutaally actuated by 
tbit motive, they coutrived to Diaks each other dsunk : and that drunken bout wm fal¬ 
lowed by the king of Poland's death, and a fit of tickuett in Grumkou, of which be never 
got the better, (dfcat. He Srandenburgh^ tom, ii.j Augustus II. was endowed with 
extraordinary bodily atrengtli,. a sound uoderstMidwg, a sociai disposition, and many 

E rincelr accompiitfaaiantt. It bat thie Augustus, who, in p fit of gallantry, twisted a 
nrse-sboe in tbe presence of a fine woman, in order to give her some idea of bit per¬ 
sonal powers: and, at tbe same time, presented taker a parse of gold, to make her sen¬ 
sible of his geiMFosity. Love perhaps never spoke a more elocnent language. 

- (*} The oiarascbal of Berwick is yiMtly raputcd one of tbe greatest of moderu cntu- 
menders. N« general ever bad the coup wenf quicker ar more accurate; wiiatkeri-in 
battle, to discover the bligiders of an enemy, end make these decisive rnemenla that 
carry victory wlfb them: or, in a campaign, to ehserre end take edventagc of posinqps. 
on whicb. the success 4f tbe whole depsilidsi. His cbarecter lu prtvgte life, tbongk urfess 
woitfiyofadmieetiontislaiekiiewa. " It was impossible, tay*Mimiesquiea,"li>aa&pld 
" hioi, end not to be in love with virtue, so evident waetreaquilbtx end heppiuees in 
“ Ue soul. No men evee knew bettee bow to avoid excetseei or, if 1 niey so express 
myself, to keep.clear of tbe soBrae of viitue. He bed a gi^ fund of reugioa, aM was 
fond olthe dergy, hnt aouhlnot bear to be governed by them, no maa evar foHawea 
“ more etriotly thoae praoepts of the gonud wEioh.ere mpM troublesonie to mea dT tbe 

world.; lioauBn, io a word, ever practised religion so nneb, and talkstiof Ueq tutle. 

“He never spoke ill of any one, nor bestowed any praise upon thoN wnam be dn net 
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Inu^g wai taktin nnel^esi. The marqnis d'Asfeld, who sacceeded to the 
conmmnd of the Frtneh army, ae the eldeit lieuteoant-general, continued 
■ tiievparationa of the nege in eight of prince Eugene; and in ipite of the 
eilbrte of that ex|>«ienced general,-and the overfowingg of the Rhine the 
place wae foroe4 to surrender. 

The French and their allies were no less successful in Italy. The count 
de Montemar having gained a complete victory over the imperialists, at Bi- 
tonto in Apulia, the Spaniards afterward earned every thing before them; 
and in two oomp^gns, became masters of Napl^ and SScily. Meanwhile the 
forces of Franee'and Piedmont, under old mareschal VUlars aiul the king of 
Sardinia, took Milan and ether important places. Thf mareschal de Coigny, 
who succeeded to the. com mand of the French army on the death of ViSare, 
defeated the Imperialists under the waUs of Parma, after an obstinate battle, 
in which count de Merci, the Imperial general, was kiUed. The Imperialists 
were again worsted at Guastalla, where the prince of Wirtemburg was slain. 
In these two engagements the emperor lost above ten thousand men. 

Discouraged by so many defeats, his Imperial Majesty signified his desire 
of peace ; and as peace was the sincere and constant wish of cardinal Fleury, 
a trea^ for that end was soon concluded. By this treaty it was stipulated. 
That Stanislaus ^ould renounce his pretensions to the throne of Poland, in 
considerMion of the cession of -the duchy of Lorrain, which he should enjoy 
during me, and which, after his death, should be reunited to the crown of 
France; that the duke of Lorrain should have Tuscany, in exchange for his 
hereditary dominions, and that Lewis XV. should insure to him an annual 
revefiue of three millions fire hundred thousand livres, till the deatli of the 
grand-duke, John Gaston, the last prince of the house of Medicis; that the 
emperor should acknowledge Don Carlos king of the Two Sicilies, and accept 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, as an indemnification for these two king¬ 
doms ; that he should cede to the king of Sardinia, who had some old pre¬ 
tensions to the whole duchy of Milan, theNovarese, the Tortonese, and the 
fiefs of Langes. And, in consideration of these cessions, the king of France 
Sgreed to restore'all his conquests in Germany, and to guarantee the Prag¬ 
matic 8iuiction.(l) 

Scarce was this peace negotiated, when a new war broke out on the con¬ 
fines of Europe and Asia, in which the emperor found himself involved. Pro¬ 
voked at the ravages of the Crim Tartars, as well as at the neglect of the 
Ottoman Porte to her repeated remonstrances on that subject, the empress 
of Russia resolved to do herself justice. She accordingly ordered Lasci, one 
of her generals, to attack Azoph, which he reduced; while the count de Mu¬ 
nich, enteriiw the Crimea with another army, forced the linM of Prekop, 
made himself master of the place itself, took Baniesary, and laid all Tartary 
waste with fire and sword. Next campaign Munich,entered the Ukraine, 
and invested Oczakow, which was carried by assault, though defended by a 
garrison of three thousand Janizaries and seven thousand Bosniacs. A bomb 
having set fitie to the powder miwazine, it immediately blew up and cominu- 
nicated its contents to many of tne houses. The Russian general seized this 
opportunity ia storm the town; and the Turks, unable to recover themrelvCT 
from their oonstomation, or to fight on narrow raibparts contiguous to build¬ 
ings iw in fiames, tamely suffered themselves to be cut to pieces.(S) 

The rapid successeaof the Russians , awaked the ambition of the court ot 
Vienna, whii^ was bound, by treaty, to assist that of Petersburg against tte > 
The emperor was m^e to believe> That if he sho^o attack 
Turks,-to the side of Suimary, whUe the Rus^ns continu^ to jorera thra 
on the borders o£ the Black Sea, the Ottoman erngire nngW be fin^y su^ 
verted, ^phedies were even propagated. That the period fatal to the 
Cresoeirt WBS.atlast arrived.(3) But these prophecies and the emperors 

" tWhit dmarvini of it. In tbe works of Plutarch I have seen, ^ » dirtsnea, 

” weB OTre, in him I behold, at a nearer view, what they are, atelek V o" nisrencor 

Tliidal.-Siollett. .. 

TO ^eas. at BtmiilenturgA, tom. ii. 
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amUtious iuWM proved e^alljr UIubi^. The Turin turned their jprinripa 
force tovara Hunmiy. The Imperial generala -wwe ^peatedlv defeatM 
several important ^ces were lost, and Belgrade was besio ^; when C^arlei 
VI. discouraged ly his misfortunes, anckres^vlng to, put an end to a wai 
from which he reaped nothing but disgraee, bad recourse to rile mediation o: 
fVanoe. M. de Villeneuve, the FrenGh''«mbB8sador at.Coi^antinople, ac‘ 
cordinglf repaired to the. Turkish camp ;*iend the empiw of Russia, thougl 
reoenty viotorious at Checzim, afraid of being deserted by her'aily, and Imi 
to support alone the whole weight of thewar^ hud alsorecourse to negotiation 

In consequence of this pacihc disposition m the Christian allies, the Turks 
so lately devoted to destruction, obtained an advantageous peace. By that 
treaty, the emperor ceded' to the grand seignior, Belgrade, Sabatz, the isle 
and fortress of-Orsova,-with Servia, and Austrian Walariiia: and the con¬ 
tracting powers.agreed, That the Danube and the Saave should, in future, 
be the boundaries of the two empires. The empress of Russia was left in 
possession of Azoph, but on condition that its fortifications should be demo¬ 
lished ; and the ancient limits .between the Russian and Turkish empires 
were re-eriablished. 

Soon' after riiis peace was signed, died the emperor dharles VI. the last 
prince of the ancient and illustrious house of Austria, the disputed succession 
to whose hereditary dominions kindled anew the flames of war in Europe. 
But before we enter upon that important subject, I must give you, my dear 
Philip, a short account of the maritime war already begun between Spam and 
Gr»t Britain; ■ and, in order to ni'rice the grounds of their quarrel distinct^ 
understood, it will necessary to continue our view of the Progress of Nsrt-. 
gation. Commerce, and Colonization. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Pregretf of Navigation, Commtrct, and Colonization, from iht Year 1660, 
■to the Year 1738, when Spain and Oreal Britain engaged in a MarUime 
War, oeeationed.bg certain, aompnercial uitpMet—an Aeeomtl of the prin¬ 
cipal Events in that War—the taUng of Porto Hello, flu Siege of Cartha- 
gena, and the Expedition of Commodore Anson to the SotUh Sea. 


Wz have seen, toward the middle of thd seventeenth century, the' English 
and Dutch in possession of almost the whole trade of the universe. But the 
Dutch commerce received a severe wound from the English Navigation Act, 
passed by the commonwealth parliament, in 1651; and the subsequent wars 
between England and'Hqllana, during the reign of Charles II. reduced still 
lower the ttade of the Uiiited Provinces. Their trade to the East Indies, 
however, ixmtinued to flourish, while that of England remained in a languish¬ 
ing condition till- after the Revolution. Bui thUdiwdvantage on the part 
of England was ahiply compensated by the popularioU, culture) and exten¬ 
sion of her colonies in North America and the west Indie8,-which began to 
consume ayast quantity of Enropetn goods; and by a great and lucrative 
trade to Spain, rortugUl, and Turkey:(l) ’ During no farmer or subsequent 
period, in q wpi^ did England eve^ifl^e auoh rapid prqp^ -in commerce 
ind ricdiea, as during that inglorious one, which followed riie'Reatoratfoa, 
and tenpinated irith^e ezpulrion of the hquse of ^uart,;(9)'thoug$^iihe 
found, dt }fae sasae tune e formidable' riv^ in France, abd a rimd yhose ^- 
cronehniBata were not suffidently repreasdd. ^y her pufSlanimoiH And 
sionedinMiar^. • 

Bcgland sent aamiBlIv to the l«vsirt above twent);. thooianil {dsest'.of ftsnlisn 

Oo'Dwsasnt adUmt, that the sbipping of Enajand wuenved thM doabM deiftic 
these Mraoty-aisbt years. CDiseourteen lie PubM Revenaes, partHd Aof ws ara tela 
by sir soe'iab CImd, tbbt in KiSS, there were, oa the ‘Change, mare Been WoltB tern theu- 
sand pouode, tinn there were, .in 1860, worth me thoueand. Brief ObiervaBens, BOt. 
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Tie great Oolbi^, who, bb I have had occaaion to notice, inttoduced or¬ 
der into the French;finance* in the early part of the reign of Lewia Xiy. 
who encourag^ the arts, promoted manufacturea, and may be said to have 
created the French-navyOolbert established an East India conmany, in 
1664. This caiApany, which .founded its principal settlement at Pondi¬ 
cherry, on Ihe, wart df Coromandel, never attained to any high degree of 
prospmty, np^withetandiofT the countenance shoi^ it by government.' At 
last, in eonaequence of Law a Missisippi scheme, it was united with the West 
India company, which had been established in the same year with that trad¬ 
ing to the East, and was also in a languishing condition. A separation after¬ 
ward took place. The West India company was judiciously abolished, as a 
pernicious monopoly_;(l) and the Fren^ trade to the East Indies became, 
for a time, of some importance, while that to the West Indies flourished 
greatly from the moment it was made free. 

But France is chiefly indebted for her wealth and commerce to the genius 
and industry of her numerous inhabitants, and to the prbduce of an exten¬ 
sive, and fiaturally fertile territory. Her wines, herbrandys, her raisins, her 
olives, have been long in request, and by her ingenious manufactures, estaWsh- 
ed or encouraged by Colbert, her gold and silver stuffs, her tapestries, her car. 
pets, her silks, her velvets, her laces, her linefts,' and'her toys, she laid all 
Europe, and indeed the whole world, under contribution for hidf a century. 
Colbert extended his attention also to the manufacture of wool; and the 
French, by fabricating lighter cloths, by employing more taste and fancy in 
the colours, juid by the superior conveniency of the ports of Toulon and 
Marseilles, soon acquired the almost entire possession of the trade of Turkey, 
formerly so beneficiiU to England. The same, and other circumstances, have 
procured them a great share in the trade of Spain and Portugal.(3) 

The prosperity of the French manufactures, however, received a tempo¬ 
rary check, from the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1686. The perse¬ 
cute Protestants, to the number pf almost a million, who had been raiefiy 
employed in these manufactures, took refuge in England, Holland, and other 
countries, where they could enjoy the free exercise of their reli^pon; carry¬ 
ing along with them their arts and ingenuity, and even the fruits of their 
iudustiT, to a very great amount, in gold and silver. They were much ca¬ 
ressed m England, where they improved or introduced the manufacture of 
hats, of silk, and of linen. Ine importation of those articles from France 
was soon prohibited, as inconsistent with-national interest ; the culture of 
flax was encouraged; raw or unmanufactured silk was inmorted from Italy 
and China ; beaver skins were procured from Hudson’s Bay, where settle¬ 
ments had been established, and where all sorts of furs were found in the 
greatest plenty, and of the most excellent quality. Clock and watch-work 
was executed, in England, with the utmost elegance and exactness, as well 
as all other kinds of machinery, cutlery, and jewelry the cotton manufactory, 
now BO highly perfected, was introduced; and toys of every species were at 
length finuhed with so much taste and facility as to bemme an article of 
exportation, Pven to the European continent, and privatmy to France itself, 
the biitb-pUuje off fashion, and the nursery of splradid ba^telles. 

In the mean iime, the Englidi and French colonies, in North_ Amerira, 
enlarged their boundaries, and increased in wealth and population, '^he 
French colony of Canada, or new France, was augmmted by the settlement 
of Ln iiiaiuna h||d.s line of communicatiolt was established, before thq middle 
of preg ^t oentu^, from the mouth of ^e river St. Laurence to that <« 
the Missisippi. “IHieEnglish cdohies, more popolouymd cultivated, extends 
along the oea-coast,-from the bottom of Jdie Bay ot Fundy to theiiver Al- 
tahama, on the ironturs of P3orida. New England furnidied masts and 

(1) Eulotivb cooiphaie* nuix loiBsfiines be uiefal to nourish an 
the is uiMer ffie dosilaion of foreign end bRrbsroiis prmns ; hut-where rte trrie 

between different psrtiof the dominions of the seme prince, 

hiWlawi,*snd eerried'^ bv hie own subjects wilh goods wrought in bis own Singdom, 
snob tsomp|i^ mwt be^aelly absum in their nature and ruinous in thejr consequaCce 

^'•0 Anderson’s XM if Cammtret, vol, ii. 
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rarda for Uie royal navy, aa welt aa timber tar other atea ; New York and 
New Jeraey, formerly known by the name ef Nave Badi^a, centered ftom 
the Dutch* in 16 M, and Peaaylrattia, aettled fnlah], prMeoed atpandtet 
crone of oom, m>d ^ variety of other artieleeibr theeaa 
well aa for thaaOBD^of the Engtiah lalasda'ih'the'Weatlnatea; thet<AaocD 
of Virginia ond'tM^land itaa be«oane a.ata^e oonhn'odify, in^igh. reifueat, 
luid h great aoilrce of revenue; and the tyro Ca^linaa,- by the culture ^ 
rice and indigo, end the manufacture of tar, pitco, and turpentine, ao necea- 
aan to a navaLand commercial people, ebon necame of vaet importance. 

But the mott benefidal trade of hath nationa aroae, and atilt ^tinuea to 
proceed, fiom*'their coloiflea in the Weat India Island. The rich prodube 
of those idacSoi'which iy chiedy intended for exportation, and all carried 
in the ships of the tnOth^countriea, afforda employilfent to a great nutnher 
of seamen; and as the-inhabitiinta, who. do not aO nmoh aa make their own 
wearing apparel, or the coVnmon implements of hushandry, wesapplied with 
cinOhing of all kinds, hpuseboM fuQiitdre^ tools, toya, 'and even-the luxuriet 
of the table from Europe, the mterooures is active, and productive of mutual 
prosperity andhappineas. The idands in the American Archipdago, in a 
word, are the prime martd'for Frmieh and EnglUh manufactures, and fiimiah 
the nations to which they belong, in their sugars, their rums, their cot¬ 
ton, eodee, cocoa, and otl^ artiries, with a more valuable ex<hange than 
that of gold, ' , . , , 

Ner.are thr^ islands destitute of the precious metals, though now leas 
plenty there thiu formerly. Jui inquiry into this subject will lead us to 
many curious particulars .fa the history of the .West In^es, and prove, at 
lithe same time, a necessary introduction to the maritime war between Eng¬ 
land and Spain, which broke out in 17S9. 

After the fulure of the mines of Hispaniola, which were never rich*- and 
the ranquest of the two extensive empires of Mexico and Peru, where the 
precious metds were found in the greatest profusion, that valuable island 
was entirely neglected by the Spaniards. The greater part of its once fio«- 
rishing citie»were deserted by their inhabitants, and the few planters 
remained Suidc into the most enervating indolence. The necessaries, how¬ 
ever, and even many of the luxuries of nfe^ wele thwe found in abundance. 
All the Earopean animals l{pd multiplied exceedingly, but especially the 
horned oettle, which werf becomiMn a manner wild, and wandered about in 
large drovee, without^,aOT remlar owner. _^AUured by these conveniences, 
certain Blench and Engliu awenturers, since known Iw the name of Buc- 
oaneersor Freet^terSj.had talren possession of the small island of Tortuga, 
M eariy,ns the year 16K, and found littlC difficulty, qnder such favourable 
ciroiimstances, of estob^hing themselves on the northern ooaat of Hispaaltda. 
Thw at first Bubsisteochiray by the hunting of wild cattle. - Part irf tiie 
beef they ate iresh, part they driM, and the bides they sold to the mutorS of 
such vessels as upon the cokst, and who fiirniriied them, in jreturn, wiA 

clothes, liquors, fi^arms, powder, and Bhot.(l) But the wild c^eat Imigtli 
becoming scproe, bhe Bucconeery were under the neoeerityof tnifaiiw tbmr 
industryto-i^har objects.^ The sober-minded men i^pjiad theose^ei to 
the 'Cu]tivatlo& of the ground, which abusdaotly iMuued th#c «iiQ,;«Ule 
riim of u hold and ftoriesa diapositioA asoOclatM t&amaeltes,p|th.piMtes 
ud outlaws »f all nations, find formed the most temble band ^ ravagen 
ever infes^Ahe ocean. T«. these ravasen,. itpwever, rea4t|irhd ffiBOua 
^ their CohraM their crimes, FAmeeand E^liutd oiatnddmd, fa aOme 
meaeo^fer the ptoepMtip of tfaefasettleinffitB in the WeiMhdiea-. - ■ 

Naifang eovld qppMr lesi lerinidaiSe than' tifa first armsanenta 0^^ 


(si 'Uhe dVewq/rite Buccaneers coDSisted of a itiivt dipued in the blo^ ol 

•dfatoltaril e £ nwSoi ...« oL.W 0,1_T - 1_At_‘-JUj 



G ^.^ hr. ti*.^ --... 

w«r« becftuvi tbervlried wHb loioko, 

tom of the mvi^s port of tbe^nb of the cattle ibof bad kUl^, io placci deBomiflat^ 
AvccuNfinthelangnageofibenaUm. Id. ibid. 
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mBdetb^eftciw^Hitfinui opeB boat, which mnnMili l I *"®y 

twenty .ndA^^,«posS 

the b«nnijg ierti rf.the Say, end the chillinir da^ * 

W inconTeaienciei.coMeeteiwith ShSHflife we^J^^™*lrT 

those eriaiiy ftom their Hoentious dbppsiti^ ’ ““S^aentedby 
A lOTe offr^dom/whidi, duly repih^, cannot be too much cherished 
rende^ the Buccaneers averse to S those restraints, which civS men 
usually imp^ on each other for the r common happiness • «id « 
thority whJ^th^had conferred on their captaCW My cfnfinVto 
giving orders m battle, they lived in the, greitest^isorder. Tik2 mvkw 
W ing no ^prehension of want, nor taking any care to guard sgainstfeiSne 
by prudent ®<»noniy, they were frequently exposed to ffl^Semitire of 
hui^ and thirrt. But &nvi^, even from toeir distresses, a courage su¬ 
pper to every d^r, the sight of a saU transported them to a df^of 

They seldm dehberated on the mode of attack, but their lustom 
wM to loud the ship^s as soon as possible. The-smailness of thrir own ves¬ 
sels, and their dexterity in managing them, preserved them from the lire of 
the enemy. They presented .only to the broadside of a ship, their slender 
prows, fiUed with expert marksmen, who feed at theenemy's port-holes with 
such exactness, as to cdnfound the moBt experienced gunners. And'W'hen 
they could fix their grappling tackle, the largest trading vessels were aener- 
ally obliged to strike.(l) 

Although the Bucoaneera, when under the' pressure of necessity, attained 
the shipa of every nation, those belongiim to the subjects of Spain were more 
espeaally marked out as the objects of their piracy. They thought that the 
OT^ifes, wliich the Spaniards had exercised on the natives of the Now 
world, were a sufficient apology for any'violence that could bo committed 
against them. Accommodating their conscience to this belief, which, per¬ 
haps, unknown to themselves, was rathfe dictated by the richnesa of the 
Spanish vessels-than by any real sense of religion or equity, tb^ never em¬ 
barked in an expeffitiun without publicly praying to heaven for its success ; 
nor did they ever return loaded with b^ty, without eoienmly returning 
thanks to God for their good foiiane.(8) ■ 

This booty was originally carried to the island -of Tortuga, the common 
rendezvous of the Buccaneers, and then their only place of safety. But 
afterward the French went to some of the ports of Hispsniolaj where they 
had established themselves in defiance of ihe Spaniards, and the English to 
those of Jamaicu, where they could dispose fld their prizes to more advantage, 
and lay out their money more agreeably, either in business or pleasure. 

Before the distribution of the spoil, each adventurer held up his hand, 
and protested-he had secreted nothing of what he had tdcen ; and if any one 
was convict^ of perjury, a case that seldom occurred-, he was punished in a 
manner tnify ezeB|d^, and worthy the imitation of better men. He was 
expelled Ae community, and left, as soon as an opportunity ofiered,,^upou 
vomedMeet'ialiiiad, at a wretch unworthy,to live in society, even with the 
desttoyaia ^their spleies! * • . ' 

Afw priHddliig fw Ae sick, the wounded, Bie maimed, and settling-tiieir 


(I) ffitt, QSn. rf« Vafagtt, ubi sap. BM. Smcanftn, part. i. cbap. vi. 
u). Id. ibW. -.Tbit it a pBeciasa picture <if.tba inconiwteacy of bqimaa nature, and a 
•tnktDf proof MW Utfle connexion there fteqoentir ii between relision and morelity! 
a tram which ia farther- illnttrated hy the following, ciiriuue anecdote. " One of the 
cuiVeaiiica of our dieegreamoiiL” safe an enlighiened Freeboot^ epeakHw of tha 
quarreb between the French and Englitb Bnpcaneere, in their axpeditioo to the Moth 
.fea^.wst tjie impiety of the Engiblai fur they uade no uruple, when they got into a 
, ®ahtch.»ao«f WMco-theoniu of a crueifo with their mir», or to ehi»t them down 
wrih their fhiili end pistole, tnnriagaad-otaMu'ugtheiHWcctofthenrfnls.Hitbeirae 
.idnenoer!” (Fw. da JW^ei. per mveneao de l/osaanj But it does opt Sppev tbit 
tSoie devout plaaderers,%bo were ibock^ at leeing the haage of a laint euinisrf, were 
more tender rato the Englitb Boccanacrt,- of the pertmu or propertia of tbmr teUmo 
'datura, or ever aUeuipmd to rcatrain their impieus aaociala from any act of ivmliet 
or MSomaHiVp. * 
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Mvanl'diBrei, tto Buceaaeert indoked tbemielvei in nil kinds licenti- 


limited only by the want that sash prodinidity' occa^nonied. If th^ were ■ 


" tbs) of other men. ' Why should we, who are'alive to-day, and run the 
« huBrd of beSng dead to-morrow, think of hoardiiW f—Stuiuous only of en- 
“ joying the present hour. We never think of that which is to come.’*(l)' This 
has ever beenfhe laagnage of men in such circumstances; the desire of dis¬ 
sipating life, net sOlicttuae for the preservation of existence, seems to in- 
creaae Ei proportion to the danger of losing it. 

The ships that sailed from Europe to America seldom tempted the avi¬ 
dly of the first Buccaneers, as the merchandize thw carried could not rea¬ 
dily have been solihin the West Indies in those edrly times. But they ea¬ 
gerly watched the Sranish vessels on their return to Europe, when certain 
th^ were ^ifdy laden with treasure. Ihey commonly followed the. Gal¬ 
leons .end ^ota, employed in transporting the produce of the mines of 
•Idezico and Peru, as far. as the channel of Bahama; and if, by any accident, 
a ship was separated from the fleet, they instantly beset her, and she seldom 
escaped them. They even ventured to attadc several ships at once; and 
the Spaniards, who considered them as demons, and trembled, at their ap¬ 
proach, commonly surrendered, if they came to close quarters.(S) 

A remarkable instoice of this timidity on the one side, and temerity on 
the other, occurs In'the histoir Peter Legrand, a'native of Diejgie in 
.^ormandy; who, with a small vessel, murying no more than,twenty-eight 
men, and four guns, had the boldness to* attack the vice-admiral of the Gal¬ 
leons. Resolved to conquer or die, sad having exacted an oath to the same 
puri^ from his crew, he ordei^ the Carpenter to bore a hole in the side 
of his own vessel, that ajl ho{m of escape might be cut off. This was no 
sooner done than he boarded the Spanish ship, with a sword in one hand, 
and a pistol jn the other; and bearing down all resistance entered the great 
cabin, attended by a few of the most desperate of his associates. He there 
found the admiral surrounded hy his officers; presented a pistol to his 
breast, and ordered him to surrender. Meanwhile the rest of the Bucca¬ 
neers took possession of the gun-room, and seized the arms.. Struck with 
terror and amazement, the Spaniards demanded quarter.(3) Like examples 
ore numerous in the history of. the Buccaneers. 

The Spaniards, almost reduced to despair, by flnding themselves a con- 
tiiual prey to those ravagers, diminished the number of their sh^, and the 
colonies gave up their connexions with each other. These humiliating pro- 
eautiofla, however, served but to increase the boldness of the Buccaneers. 


They had hitherto invaded the Spanish settlements only to procure provi- 
aions ; bijt flo seoner did ttey find their captures decrease, than they deter- 





strongest towns m the 

PortoJSwv'BbdCnrthagenB,onthisaideof''dia oentinwV 

ihlt the effects qt uieir fury; and (^laquil, PanairiSt snd'iiiaiiY Mher 
ph**s on.the coasts of the South Sea, were itot^ore fortunate in mhir re- 
utance, or treated with greater leiilty.(i); In a word, the Buceaheers, the 
mofd extraordinary set of men thpt ever appeared up’on thaface of the globe, 
but whose duration was toanutiiry,- Suhjtcted.io tb«r arms. Without«regu¬ 
lar <ybt|m of go^emmeift, wit^t laws, without any permanent aubordine- 
tion, and even without revenub, cities and 'caegtleB which bai% baffled the 
utrflosit effects of national force; mid if conquept, notUunder/had been their 
object, they might have mada themselves maatera of lU l^at:^ Anlerics. 

in Uitl. (jfH, detyanaga, tom. xV. liv. vii. cb.' 1. 

, <4) Ibid. . 

«) Hitt. Baeatitert, port i. ebap. vii. . . 

(4) Ibid, part i; ii. Hut, 6tn, durofaga, ubi tup. 


I, Campeachy, 
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Am^ the BuwaniMrB who firrt acquired dUtinction in ^i» new mo^e of 
^imdeii^, was Montwa, a gentleman of Languedoc. Haring by chance 
in bw infe^, met with a rarcumatMtid, and perhaps exagg^ted account 
of the cruelties practised by the Spamwds in the conquest« the New fTorld 
he conceivia yteong antipat^ against a ution that had committed so 


enormities. His hMted imadnation, which he lov^ to indulge, continual^ 
represented to him innumerable multitudes of innocent people,niurdei^ by 
a Brood of savage monsters nursed in the mountains of Castile. The un¬ 
happy victims, whose names were ever present to his memory, seemed to caU 
upon him for vengeance: he longed to embrue his hands in ft n-n;.!. Hood 
and to retaliate the cruelties of the Spaniards, on the same shores where they 
had been ^petrated. He accordingly embarked on board a French shin 
bound to the west Indiel, about the middle of the last century, and joinrf 
the Buccaneers, whose natural ferocity he inflamed. Hu)nanity in him be¬ 
came the source of the most unfeeling barbarity. The Spaniards suffered so 
much from his fury, that he acquired the name of the £xterminatar.n) 
Michael de Basco and Francis Lolonois were also greatly renowned for 
their exploits; both by sea and land. Their most important, though not 
their most fortunate enterprise, was that of theOulf of Venezuela, with eight 
vessels, and six hundred and sixty associates. This gulf runs a considerable 
way up into, the country, and communicates with the lake of Maracaybo, by 
a narrow strait. -That ^ruit is defended by a castle called la Barra, which 
the Buccaneers took, and nailed up the cannon. They then passed the bar, 
and advanced to the city of Maracaybo, built on the w^tern coast of the 
lake, at the distance of about ten leagues from its mouth. But, to their in¬ 
expressible disappointment, they fouM it utterly deserted and unfurnished; 
the inhabitants, ^prized of their danger, having removed to the other aide of 
the lake with them most valuable effects. 


If the Buccaneers had not spent a fortnight in riot and debauchery, they 
would have found at Gibraltar, a. town near tbe extremity of the lake, eveiy 
thing which the people of Maracaybo had carried off, in order to elude them 
rapaicity. • On the contrary, by their imprudent delay, they met with forti¬ 
fications newly erected, which they had the glory of reducing at the expense 
of much blood, and the mortification of finding another empty town. Ex¬ 
asperated at this second disappointment, tbe Buccaneers set fire to Gibraltar; 
and Maracaybo would have shared the same fate, had it not been ransomed. 
&side the bribe they received for their lenity, they took with them the beUs, 
images, and all the ornamental furniture of the churches; intending, as they 
said, to build a chapel in the island of Tortuga, and to consecrate that part 
of their spoils to sacred uses 1(3) Like other plunderers of more exalted 
character, they had no idea of the absurdity of offering to Heaven the fruits 


oci 


But of all the Buccaneers, French or English, none was so uniformly suc¬ 
cessful, or executed so htany great and daring enterprises, as' Heniy Morgan, 
a native of the prindipidity of Wales. While-de Basco, Lolonois, and their 
companions, wen squandering at Tortuga the spoils they had aCqpired in 
tbe pilf of 'Venezuela; Moriran sailed from Jamaica to-.attack Porto Bello.; 
end ntstueasurnwere so well concerted, that soon after his Imding, bff sur¬ 
prised ml tenting, biM made himself master of the town, Imfore the Spft* 
niards cdulifput themselves in a posture of defence. 

In himea iff redudng with the s^e famlity, the ritadel or chief castle, into 
which the eitizensnad conveyed thsir most '^alariile property, and pll ^e 
plate hdonging to the churehe^’ Mot^ bethought himself ef an expedient 
that dimveiiEis knowledge or pational characters as well ah of human na¬ 
ture in He copapelW the priests, nuns, and other women, whom 

he had niade pittonett, he Profit Ihe scaling ladders against the waUs of .tlie 
fortress, a that the gallantry and superstition of the Bpa- 
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would nM wiffetthem to fire on tbe objeeti tb«r lore and renen* 
tion. But he found Idnuelf deoeived in this flattering ceq|eotaie. The 
Spaniah gorenor, who wee • leeolute aoldier, used hie utmoet eforta to de-' 
etrojr ereiy hoe tfeet ipproaohed riie works. Mor^ and hie £b|)^ aaao- 
ctotesj however, carried the'place bp storm, in ^ite oT all oppositioa ; and 
found Jn it, be^e a rail, quantitp of rich merdiandize, bullion and sperie 
equMent to one hundred thousand pounds aterling.(l) 

With heotv Morgan and his crew returned to Januuoa, whoee he im¬ 
mediately plwned a Mw enterprise. Understanding that de Banco andLo- 
Ipnois h^ om disappointed in the promised plunder of Maracaybo, by their 
impmmit driay,Jie resolvedj from eondation no less thairavidity, to sur- 
KWe that {daoe. With this riew, he collected fifteen'vessels, carrying nine 
hundred and slaty men. These ravsKen entered the gulf of Venezu^ un- 
obiarred, ailenceaihe frit that defends the passage to the lake of Maracaybo, 
and found the town, as formerly, totally deserted. But they were so fortu¬ 
nate as to discover the diief-^tisens, imd the greater part of their wealth, 
ijaihe.neighbouring woods, Not satisfi^, however, with this booty, Morgan 
proceeded to Gitoltar, which he found In the-same deadnte condition; and 
while he was attempting, by the most horrid crurities, to extort from such 
nf the inhabitants as h^ been seized, a discovery of their hidden treasures, 
1 m was informed of the arrival of three Spanish men of war at the entrance 
of the hdce. 

At this intelligence, which was confirmed by a boat dispatched to recon¬ 
noitre toe enemy, the heart of the bravest Buccaneer sunk within him. But 
although Morgan considered his condition as desperate, his presence of mind 
net forstoe him. Concealing his apprehensions, he sent a letter to Don 
Alonzo del Campo, toe Spanirinpdmiral, biddly demanding a ransom- for the 
city of MaracayW The admiral's answer was resolute, and excluded all 
hope of working upon bis fehrs. “1 'am come," said he,'** to dispute your 
“ passage out of the lake: and I have the 'means of doing it. Nevertheless, 
if ymi wOl submit to surrender, with humility, all the booty and prisoners 
*' you havW^taken, J will suffer you to paSq, and permit you to return to your 
own country, without trouble or molestation. But it you reject this offer, 
“ or heritate to comj^y, I will order boats from Caracas, in which 1 will em- 
“bark my trooto; and, saiUog to Maradaybo, wfil put every man of you to 
" the sword. This is ray final determination. Be prudent therefore, and do 
“ not abuse my bounty by an ungrateful retum.fS) I have with me," added 
he, “ very goiri troops, itoo.derite nothing more ardently than to revenm on 
“you and your people, all the cruelties and depredations which you nave 
“ cmnmitted upon the Spanish nation in America.’’ 

The moi^it Moigan received this letter, he called tagethsr his frUowers; 
mid, aftex.|l^umntiiw them wUb its contents, desired them' to deliberste, 
whether they would give up alQ, xbeir | lunder, in order to secure toelr liberty, 
or fight for It f—Tb^ unaniiaseaely answer^, That tow would rather lose 
toe kat drop of their Uood, than resign a booty whkB msI.'heen purchased 
with so much periL Mptgan, however, eemible of hie dMMmeus situation, 
endeavour^ to oompromjee toe matter, hut in fUn. * The gpitoish sdmixsl 
continued to^mist on hu first conditions. When Mihgan waa .esade ac- 
,qaaiDted witirQils inflexibility, he corily relied: “ If JDm Alomm wiB not 
'“allbw me to pass, I wiBfind meanato paaB_ without his permlteien.” Be 
,accoi<fingly made a divisMfr-of the spoil, that'each man mint have his own 
property to defend; BiMkeviag’fillea e.veae^, which he had takep from toe 
eh^y. with preparatibta cf-guapowdw end etheepombnaiihle metotials, he 
galuDUp preoeeoed to toe mouto of toe Uke; Imnt tukof’the' Bpa^sh 
ahspa^toM’xme, and by maktaig a ftoit of diwmbarkina 'au% In qr^ to 
etta« too fort by Ihnm he diverted the atteirikm of- tha 'jamaan to tost 

(11 gfiw. bueemnem, p»rt. ii. cbu. vi. . . „ , . 

(t) ** DsSed on brard the rofri uiv. luuMd the dfoi-dslnt.lftosst shebor at the en- 
" trance of the leke of Maracaybo, thiafittb of April, MaO. Don AooNZO de) t'AMro. 
Kef. dec fricf.Avecannrf, part, iinsb. viL 
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ride, white he pamed'th»tetr with hta whole fleet, oo the other, with<^Tei 
eeivingany dsniaM.(l) , 

The suooeee of Morgan, like that of all amhitioua leaders, served only to 
stimulate him to yet greater undertakings. Having disposed of hiehootyat 
Port Royal in Jamaica, he again put to sea with a larger fleet, and a more 
namerouB body of adventurers; and after reducing the island of St. Catha¬ 
rine, where he procured a supply of naval and military.stores, he steered for 
the river Chagre, the only diannel that could conduct him to Panama, the 
grand object of his aimaraent. At the mouth of this river, stood » stroag 
castle, built upon a rock, and defended by a good garrison, which threatened 
to baflle all the efforts of the Buccaneers; when an arrowy shot from the bow 
of an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of those resolute men. With won¬ 
derful firmness and presence of mind, he pulled the arrow from the wound';- 
and wrapping one of its ends in tow, put it into his musket, whi^ was already 
loaded, and discharged it into the fort, where the roofs of the houses were of 
straw, and the sides of wood, conformable to the custom of budding in that 
country. The burning arrow fell on the roof of one of the houses, which 
immediately took fire; a circumstance which threw the Spaniards into the 
utmost consternation, as they were afrmd, every moment,- of perishing by 
the rapid approach of the flames, or the blowing up of the powder-magazine. 
After the death of the governor, who bravely perished with his sword in his 
hand, at the bead of a few determined men, the place surrendered to the 
assnilants.(^ 

This chief obstacle being removed, Morgan and his associates, leaving the 
larger vessels under a guard, sailed up the Chagre in boats to Cruces, aud 
thence-proceeded by Itmd to Panama. On the savannah,' a spacious phtia 
before w city,-the Spaniards made several attempts to repulse the ferocitms 
invaders, but without effect; the Buccaneers gained a decided superiority in 
every encounter. Foreseeing the overthrow of their military protectors, the 
unarmed inhabitants sought i«fuge in.the woods; so that Morgan took quiet 
possession of Prniama:, and deliberately pillaged it for some dayB.(3)' ' 

But Morgan met at Panama with what he valued no less than his rich 
booty: A fair captive inflamed kia savage heart with'love; and, finding ell 
bis solicitations ineffectual, aa neither his person nor character was calculated 
to inspire the object of his passion with favourable aentiments .toward him> 
he resolved to second hk'assiduities with a seasonable mixture of force. 
“ Stop, ruffian 1" cried - she, as she wildly sprung from his- arms;—stop-i 
'* thinkest thou that thou csnst ravish from me mine honour, as thou h^ 
“ wrested from me my fortune and my liberty f No I be assured, that iiiy 
“soul shall somier be separated from this body and sbe drew a poniard 
from her boaom,: which she would have plunged into his heart, if he bad not 
avmded the blow.(4) _ 

Enraged at such a return to his fondness, Morgan threw this yirtuous 
beauty into a loathsome dungeon, and endeavoured to break her spirit by se¬ 
verities. 'But hie followers becoming chunorous, at being kept so loiw in a 
state of itiaetivivy by a caprice which they could not comprehend, he was 
bbRged to-listen to their importunities, and giv^up hia amorous parsttit.^5) 
A» « prelude to their return, the booty was divided ; an^ Morgan s own 


rm,d€i gUbtut. Hitt. Buccatutrt, part. ii. 

VOotCt Vunage^ lol. i. -.T , 


(4) TbcSsoiuiiLlMlin. bewever, ai we learn from the frMtxioter Rareneau de Lnuan, 
were not airpoaieased of the aame inflexible virtne. Tbe^uccaneere hiid "r™" 

jent«imthe'SM d«n., a. cannibal., and heio/u who were deetituie ^ 

form. Tbev'accordinglv trembled at the very name of a"™} 

n..~-i»p,Jm!h. theyfoMdtbertfo be men.and wmeof ^ 
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ghartk in the pillage of this expedition, ie aaid to have amounted to one hun¬ 
dred thouaand pounds sterling. He carried all his wealth to Jamaica, and 
never afterwiu-ds engaged in any piratical enterpriae.(l) 

The Refection of Morgan, and several other princi]w leaders, who sou^t, 
and found an asylum in the bosom of that civil society, whose laws they had 
so atrociously violated, together with the total separation of the English and 
Freoidi Buccaneers, in consequence of the war between the two nations, 
which followed the Revolution in 1688, broke the force of those powerful 
plunderers. The king of Spain being then in alliance with England she re¬ 
pressed the piracies of her subjects in the West Indies. The French Buc¬ 
caneers conUnued their depredations, and with no small success, till the peace 
of Ryswick in 1697 ; when all differences between France and Spain having 
■been adjusted, a stop was every where put to hostilities, and not only the 
association, but the very name of this extraordinary set of men soon became 
extinct. They were insensibly lost among the other European inhabitants 
ofthe West Indies. 

. Before this period, however, the French colony in Hispaniola had arrived 
at a considerable degree of prosperity; and Jamaica, into which the spoils 
of Mexico and Peru were mure abundantly poured, was already in a flourish¬ 
ing condition.^ The Buccaneers found at Fort Royal better reception, and 
greater security, than any where else. They could there land their booty 
with the utmost facility, and spend in a variety of pleasures the wealth arising 
from their piracy; and as prodigality and debauchery soon reduced them 
again to indigence, that grand incitement to their sanguinary industry made 
them eagerly hasten to commit fresh depredations. Hence the settlement 
reaped the benefit of their perpetual vicissitudes of fortune, and was en¬ 
riched by their rapacity as well as their profusion ; by the vices which led to 
their want, and their abundance. 

The wealth, which flowed into Jamaica through that channel, gave great 
activity to every branch of culture; and, after the piracies of the Buccaneers 
were suppressed, it proved a new source of riches, by enabling the inhabitants 
to open a clandratine trade to the Spanish settlements, whence it had its 
origin. This illicit and lucrative commerce was rendered more facile and 
secure, by the Assiento, or contract for supplying the Spanish colonies with 
negroes, which England obtained at the peace of Utrecht. In consequence 
■of that contract, as 1 have already had occasion to observe, British factories 
were established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
“tkef Important places in South America, and the isthmus of Mexico. The 
vm with which Spain had hitherto covered the state and transactions of her 
colonies, occasionally lifted hy the Buccaneers, was now entirely removed. 
The agents of a rival nation, residing in her towns of most extensive trade 
and ports of^ief resort, had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the intssaor condition of her American empire; of observing its wants, 
and knowing what commodities might be imported into it with uie greatest 
advantage. The merchants of Jamaica, and other English colonms that 
traded to the Sp^ish main, were accordingly enabled, by means of informa¬ 
tion so authentic and exp^itious, to assort and proportion their cargoes 
with such exaqipeas to the demands of the market, that the contraband com- 
iperce was caf&d on to a vast amount, and with incredible profit.(S) 

" In order to 1m a stop to this trade, which, together with that Carried on 
by the British ^uth Sea Company, had almost ruined the riA commerce of 
the galleons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, 
ships of force, under the^name of Guarda-Cottu, wwe stationed upon the 
coa^ of those provinces, to which interlopers most frequently resorted. 
Such a precaution was certainly prudent, hut it ought to have been put in 
execution with equity. If the ships, commissioned to prevent that illicit 
traffic, had only seized upon the vessels really concerned in it, neither the 

wiimfcbuiw he wse knighted by that prince of pleanre and 

(4) AndenonV HUt. tf Cmvmtm, vol. ii. Sobertson’a HM. Anurita, book vii'i.' 
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commanders, nor the government that appointed them, could jusUjr' have 
incurred any U^e; but the abuses inseparable from violent measures, the 
eagerness or gain, and perhaps a spirit of revenge, incited the Spanish officers 
to stop, under various pretences, many vessels that had a legal destination, 
and even to treat the seamen with the greatest crnelty. 

England, whose power and glory is founded on commerce, and who conU 
not patiently suffer any restraint upon a branch of trade which custom had 
made her consider as lawful, was highly incensed, when she understood that 
those restraints were converted into hostilities, and carried to an excess in¬ 
consistent with the laws of nations. The body of the people loudly called 
fur vengeance, and the leading members in both houses of parliament mrected 
all the thunder of their eloquence against the minister, who could tamely see 
his country exposed to such indignities. But sir Robert Walpole, who still 
governed the councils of Great Britain, and who had an equal contempt for 
pai'ty rage and popular opinion, paid little re^rd to these violent invectives 
or seditious clamours. Strongly convinced of the importance of peace to a 
trading nation, he endeavoured to obtain, by negotiation, satisfaction from 
the court of Madrid. The preliminaries of a convention were accordingly 
signed at Pardo, in the beginning of the year 1739. And although the terms 
of this treaty were neitlier so honourable nor advantageous to Great Britain 
as might have been wished, they were the best that could possibly be ob¬ 
tained^, without involving the kingdom in a war with Spain, and eventually 
with France, as was foreseen by that minister. 

The chief article of the convention provided. That the king of Spain 
should pay to the subjects of Great Britain the sum of ninety-five thousand 
pounds sterling, by way of indemnification for their losses, in consequence of 
the seizures made by the Guarda-Costas. This was, in effect, acknowledging 
the injustice of those seizures; but as no provision was made against future 
violences, the grand question, “ Whether British vessels, navigating the 

American seas, should be any^ where, or under any circumstances, subject 
“ to SEABcii being left to be discuss^ by a congress, tire interests of the 
country were supposed to be betrayed, and the whole nation was thrown into 
a ferment. Petitions against the convention were sent from all the principal 
trading towns in the kingdom, and the universal outcry was, “ A free sea, or 
“ a war!” Walpole found himself under the necessity of resigning, or of 
yielding to the voice of the multitude: and the king of Spain, by neglecting 
to pay the stipulated sum at the appointed day, furnished Wm^with a decent 
pretext for declaring war, without abandoning his pacific principles. On the 
contra)^, he affirmed, that the convention-treaty would have been attended 
with aD the advantages that could be procured by the most successful 
war;(l) and that future ages would do justice to the counsels that pro-, 
duced it. ... 

But although the pacific disposition of sir Robert Walpole,‘and his inti-. 
mate knowledge of fibe essential interests of his countiy, made him averse 
to war, he no sooner resolved upon hostilities than the vi^ur of his measure 
was as conspicuous as his former moderation. A powerful firat, under ad¬ 
miral Hadctock, was sent to cruize off the coast of Spain; and Mmiral 
non, an officer who stood high in the public favour, was inMinted to the 
command of a squadron in the West Indies. This gentle my h ad renderM 
himself conspicuous in the house of commons, by loudly coiH^mning all the 
measures of Ae minister, and bluntly speaking his sentiments on every oc- 


wuutiui, ana WDico, n wm eTioeiii, nuwi ub 

t^ure. It was tbs untubmittius pride of the two nations that 

tffities: and that pride, on tbe part of England, was 2™^ of SSriSS” 

in boa houses of Jarliinient, who assuni J to themselves the delud ing n ame of patnW. 

but wbO| tiQoe time bee elucidated their character** appear to have been^pniy a pe 

factiou, itruffliog for tbe emolumeuta of officOe 
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cadon. lu a debate i^n the Spaniih depredationa, he declared that he irould 
undertake to reduce nrto Bello with eiz ahipt. That oflhr wee echoed from 
the moutfae of all the members in opposition, and reverberated from eveiy 
comer «if the kingdom: 'Vernon became the idol of the people: and the ni^ 
niater, in order to gain their confidence, sent him to fulm his boast; nut 
perhaps without hopes that he might fail, in the attempt, and draw disgrace 
pn. himself and his party. 

. The event, however, justified the admiral’s assertion. He sailed from 
Jamaica with no more than six ships, and two hundred and forty soldiers on 
baaed. Yet such was the dastardliness of the Spaniards, and the romantic 
bravery of the British tars, who mounted the walls of the fortifications in a 
manner thought impracticable, that Porto Bello was taken almost without 
bloodshed. Of that place some account must be given. 

The town of Porto Bello is disposed in the form of a crescent, on the de¬ 
clivity of a mountain, whicli embraces an excellent harbour. This Wbour 
was well defended by torts, all which were taken and blown up by admiral 
Vernon, who immediately abandoned his conquest.- It could only indeed be 
of importance to the mastei-s of Peru, as its opulence depended entirely upon 
its situation ; and even that opulence coulu only induce an inconsiderable 
number of inhabitants constantly to reside on a spot, so unhealthy, that it 
has been denominated the Grave of the Spaniarde. But during the annual 
fair, which lasted forty days, Porto Bello was a theatre of the richest com¬ 
merce that was ever transacted on the face of the earth. Seated on the 
northern side of the Isthmus which divides the two seas, thitber were brought 
from Panama, on the Pacific Ocean, the gold, silver, and other valuable pro¬ 
ductions of Chili and Peru, to be exchan^d for the manufactures of Europe; 
and.there arrived the galleons from Old Spain, laden with every artide of 
necessity, accommodation, and luxury. The sickly and almost deserted town 
was -quickly filled with people; its |mrt was crowded with ships ; and the 
neighbouring fields were covered wjtn droves of mules, laden with the pre¬ 
cious metals. Instead of silence and solitude, nothing was to be seen in the 
stroets and squares but bsstling multitudes, bales of goods, and chests of 
treasa{e.(l) 

' But that rich comnfterce, as well as the contraband trade, has since been 
rained by the abolition of the galleons, and by substituting in their place 
register ships; which sailing round Cape Horn, pass immediately to the 
Mrts of Chili and Peru, with a supply of European goods, and return to 
Europe with the treasure by the same course. In consequence of this new 
regulation, which took place in 1748, the trade of Ptinama and Porto Bello 
has sunk almost to nothmg; and these two towns, formerly called the keys 
of communication between the North and South Sea, between Spain and her 
most valuable colonies, now serve only as a passage for the negroes that are 
carried to Peru, and some other inconsiderable branches of decaying traffic.(8) 

The joy of the English nation on the taking of Porto Bello was excessive. 
The two houses of parliament congratulated bis majesty on the success of 
his arms: the people were confirmed in their opinion of Vernon; and his 
good fortune iMuced the jninister to continue aim in the command of the 
British fleet in^e Wait Indies. 

This compiigme with the wishes' of the people, however, serv^ oi^ to 
rbnder the popflfar members in the house of commons more clamorous. T^ey 
> considered it as a partial victory, and resolved to push their advantage; thOT 
attempted the entire removal pf the minister; and a motion was even made 
to that pu^ose. Piqued at this ungenerous return, os he considerpd it, to 
his condescensions, sir Hubert Walpole concluded a masterly speech (in which 
he refuted every charge brought against him) with the following keen ex- 
prwsions, that strongly mark tho character of those contentious and venal 
tinfes, " Gentlemen, said he, “ have talked a great deal of patriot itm ; a 
*' venerable virtue, when duly practised! But I am sorry to observe, that^f 

'■(!> Ulhis’t Forqgs, vol. 4. 
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“ late it haa been so much hackneyed, that it ia in danger of falling into di»> 
" grace: the very idea of true patriotiam ia loat, and the term haa been proa- 
'" tituted to the worat of purpoaea. A patriot! why patriota apring up like 
" muidirooma: I could nuae Uty of them within the tour and tweotycboura. 
" I have raieed many_ of them a night. It ia but refuaing to natiiy an 
“ unreaaonable or anlpaolent demand, and up atarta a patriot.—I have long 
" he^«f,thi 8 pa(rp;(ic motion,", added he ; " and let gentlemen contradict 
*' me, if they can, whan I aay I could have prevented it. By what meana, I 
“ leave the houae to judge ! (U , ■ 

The reduction of Purto Bello waa but a puelude to greater enterpriaea. 
Nothing leaa waa .reaolved upon than the utter destruction of the Spanish 
aettleroenta in tl^ New tVorld. With this view, an English aquadrun was 
dispatched to the South Sea, under commodore Anson, in order to ravage the 
coasts of Peru and Chili ; while a fleet of twentyrseven sail of the line, com¬ 
manded by air Cbgloner Ogle, beside f^stes, fire-ships, bomh-kctches, 
store-ships, victu^era, and transports, with upward of ten thousand land- 
forces on board, waa sent to the West Indies, to reinforce admiral Vernon, 
and co-operate with Anson, by means of intelligence to be conveyed across 
the isthmus of Darien. The land-forces were coinmanded by lord Cathcart, 
a nobleman of approved honour, as well as experience in military afRurs: and 
the ardour of both soldiers and sailors to come to action was excessive. This 
ardour drew from lord Cathcart the follow ijig words, in a letter to admiral 
Vernon. “ In the troops I bring you, tliuio is spirit, there is good will ; 
" which, when properly conducted, will pruuiice, I hope, what the nation ex- 
“ pect from us—will make us Iho glorious instruments of finishiog the war, 
“ with all the advantages to the public that its happy be^ning pi-omlses; 
“ and with this ^tinguishing circumstance, that those happy effects have 
been owing to a permct haniwiiy betw'ecn tho sea and iand-jorces* ( 2 ) 

The want of that harmony proved the ruin of the armament. As lord 
Cathcart unfortunately died soon after his arrival in the Wert Indie^ tho 
command of the land-forces devolved upon brigadier-general Wentworth, an 
officer without experience, resolution, or authority. He had nothing in com¬ 
mon with Vernon but his obstinacy, and as great a contempt for the sea, as 
the admiral had for the land-service. These two ill-associated commanders, 
whose powers were discretionary, after being re-inforced with ^me troops 
from the English colonies in America, determined to attack C^hagena. 

The city S Carthagena is seated on a iieninsula, or sandy i^nd, wUi^ is 
joined to the continent by two nrlificiBl necks of ^d, the broMest ot 
whicli is not above seventy yards wide. Its fortifications are regular, and 
after the modern manner. The houses are mostly of stone, and the struts 
are broad, strait, and well paved. It is supposed to contoiu about tweii^- 
fivc thousand inhabitants. Nature has placed at a little distMOT a hdl of a 
middUng height, on whiph is buUt the citadel of St. Lazarus. Th's fort wm- 
maiids we town, and, iu some measure, the harbour, which is the sm 
the American dominions of Spain, and one of the best any where “ 

is two leagues in extent, aud has a safe and exc^ent nn hv the 

the trade of the Spani^ settlements in South Amwica ^ ^ijo 

gulleons, t^ose ghips sailed to Carthagena abolition- 

and visited, it again on tfieir return. Its tri^o •’f*®. 
but the eic^fide of its harbour, and its yic^ity to 
Santa Fii, Popayan, an4 C’bocp, must evey make it a place 

In cooaemience of the resolution of the *-% 0 niba 

opulent a^ atrong city, a descent was iqade on 

near the en^de of the harbour, which is jn » su,. 

CH, 0? fern .its narrownew,, aad whu* 

prising manner with castles, batteries, booms, by ^ 

war. |eyeral of the sn^aller castles were almost instantly reduced y 


H) PartiamfHtat'y 17^ . , 

C®) MuHern Universal Hist. vol. xv, foI> Mi*- 
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Chaloher O^le, to whom tliat service was committed ; and batteries being 
erected agamst Uie principal fortifications, the Boradera battery and Fort St.. 
Joseph were successively taken by storm. A breach was mtide in Castillo 
Grandg, and the British troops, supported by the seamen, advanced to the 
assault. Contrary to all ezpm^tion, they found the works abandoned. The 
Spanish ships, which lay across the mouth of the harbour, were either taken 
or destroyed; the passage was opened; the fleet entered without farther op¬ 
position, and the troops were disemimrked within a mile of the city. 

After surmounting so manv difficulties, with such facility, the' besiegers 
thought that little remained W to take possession of Carthagena. A ship 
was accordingly sent express to London with intelligence to that efiect; and 
public rejoi(£igs were neld at Jamaica, and over lul the English islands in 
the West Indies. But the animosities which broke out between Vernon and 
Wentworth, disappointed the hopes of the nation, as well as the sanguine 
expectations of those concerned in the expedition. Each seemed more eager 
for the disgrace of bis rival, then zealous for the honour of his country. The 
admiral was always putting the general in mind of the necessity of cutting 
off the communication between the town and the country, and of attacking 
the citadel of St. Lazarus, by which it was defended. Resolutions, in a coun¬ 
cil of war, were talcen for that purpose, but nothing was done in consequence 
of them. A shameful inactivity, which might partly proceed from the cli¬ 
mate, seems to have possessed the troopE.(l) 

The general, by way of recrimination, threw the blame of the delay upon 
the admiral, in not landing the tents, stores, and artillery. And it must be 
admitted that both were in fault. If Wentworth had attacked the citadel 
before the enemy bad recovered fn«m the panic, occasioned by the reduction 
of the forts that defended the harbour, the English would certainly have 
become masters of the place; whereas the inaction of the land forces, beside 
the diseases to which it exposed them, gave the Spaniards time to recover 
their spirits, and to take every precaution for their defence. Nor was Ver¬ 
non less remiss in his duty, in not sending his ships to batter and bombard 
the town by sea; for it is beyond dispute, notwithstanding some surmises 
to the contrarv, that great execution might hdve been done by such a mode 
of attack. The largest ships could have lain near enough to have damaged 
the buildings a-itbout being exposed to much harm; and the bombs would 
hare been attended with great effect, as the houses in that country are chiefly 
covered with shingles, or small thin boards, instead of slate or tiles. 

During these disputes, the army was employed in erecting batteries, in 
order to make a breach in fort St. Lazarus. But the heavy cannon not being 
yet arrived, nor the batteries near completed, the chief engineer gave it as 
nis opmion, that the place might be rendered so much stronger twfore the 
batteries cottld be opened, as to over-balance the advantage to be expected 
from them. This absurd opinion, seconded by the importunities of Vernon, 
determined Wentworth to hazard an assault, after all rational prospect of 
success from such a mode of attack had ceased, until a breach should be made 
in the walls. So firm, however, was the courage of the British troops, that, 
if other instances of misconduct had not accompanied that unsoldier-like at¬ 
tempt, there is reason to believe Carthagena would have been taken. The 
assault, instegd of being made in the night, was delayed till morning; the 
soldiers were conducted, by mistake, against the strongest part of the cita¬ 
del ; the scaling ladders were found too short; the woolpatms and grenado- 
shelis were left in the rear; and the admiral neglected to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy by bartering the town by sea, or even making use of his 

<1) The best is excessive and conthiael at Certbasena; and the torrents of water 
that are locessantly pouring down, from May to November, have thie sinculaiity, that 
they never cool the air which is sometimes a little moderated during the dry season, 
by the north-east winds, _ The night is as hot at the day. Hence the inhabitants, 
wasted by profuse perspiiation, bare the pale and lirid appearance of aich pereons; all 
Ibeir motions are languid and sluggish! their speech is soft and slow, and their wolns 
are generally nrohen and interrupted. Every thing relative to them indicates a relaxed 
habit of body. . Ulloa, Vaf. lib. i. cap. v. 
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bomb-ketchea.(I) In consequence of these several blunders, and others 
connected with them, the brave assailants were exposed to the whole fire of 
'the fort, and partly to that of the city, without the least power of defendiiw 
themselves, or of annoying the laniards. A mere carnage ensued; ted £ 
though a retreat was soon judged necessary, colonel Grant, who commanded 
the penadiera, and six hundred of the flower of the Engli^ army, were left 
dead on the field. 

. The besiegers were so much discouraged by this unpropitious and ill-di¬ 
rected efibrt, that they gave up all hopes of being able to reduce the place. 
And the rainy season set in with such violence, as rendered it impossible for 
the troops to live on shore. They were therefore reimbarked, and the en¬ 
terprise was relinquished, after the admiral had made a feeble attempt to 
bombard the town, in order to convince the general of its impracticability ; 
though that consequence was by no means the result of this impertinent ex¬ 
periment. On the contrary, it was affirmed. That the continuance of such 
a mode of attack, properly conducted, would have reduced the city to heaps 
of ruins; that a floating battery, which had been prepared, did not lie in 
the proper place for annoying the enemy; that the water was there indeed 
too shallow, to admit large ships near enough to batter the town with any 
prospect of success, but that a little toward the left, the harbour was suffi¬ 
ciently deep, and that four or five ships of the line might have been moored 
within pistol-shot of the walls.(tt) 

After the reimbarkation of the troops, the distempers peculiar to the cli¬ 
mate and season began to rage with redoubled fury. Nothing was heard 
from ship to ship, but complaints and execrations; the groans of the dying, 
and the service for the dead! Nothing was seen, but objects of woe or 
images of dejection; and the commanders, who had agreed in nothing else, 
were unanimous in pleading the expediency of a retreat from this scene of 
misery and disgrace. The fortifications of the haAour of Carth^na were 
accordingly demolished, and the English fleet sailed for Jamaica, to the 
astonishment and cmnfurion of the mother country, as well as of the colonies. 
The people were depressed in proportion to that exuberant joy with which 
they nau been elevated; nor Was any thing afterward done by the conduc¬ 
tors of this unfortunate enterprise, to retrieve the honour of the British 
arms. Though Vernon was reinforced with several ships of the’ line, and 
Wentworth with three thousand soldiers from England; and although they 
successive^ threatened St. Jago de Cuba, and Panama, they returned home, 
without e&cting any thing of consequence, notwithstanding the loss of near 
twenty thousand men.(3) , .... 

The expedition under Anson was not more fortunate in the beginning; 
and, but for accident, it would have terminated in equal disgrace.^ Being 
attacked by a furious storm in passing Cape Horn, two of his were 
obliged to return in distress ; one was lost; another was so much damaged 
as to be abandoned soon after; and the greater part of his people died of the 
sea-scurvy, before he reached the island of Juan Fernandes, whic* had 
been appointed as the place of rendezvous. In this delightful abMe the_re¬ 
mainder of his crew recovered their health and spijita; and the Centunon, 
his own ship, being still in pretty good repair, he soon put to ms, took si^ 
veral prizes ofl: the coast of Chili, and plundered the town of Paita, on _toe 
coast of Peru, where he found a booty of silver to the amount of a^ut thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. I^m his prisoners he learned that,notw^standing 
his reduced force, he had nothing to fear in those latitudes; as Don Joseph 
Pizarro, who commanded a Spanish Muadron destihpd to oppose him, had 
been obliged to return to Rio de la Plata, after having lost two ships and 
two thousand men, in attemptuu; to double Cape Horn. _ 

But that .consolatory intmgence was balanced *>7 , v. 

agreeable kind. Anson also learned, from i^e papers fo und on 
pn^, that the English expedition apdnst Carthagena hadmacarned. inis 

0iiv. Xriifa abi lup. Smollett'i ffM. Eng. 7ol. zi. 
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iliaoouradng new« made him '-sensible' of. the- nnpropriety of sttenwtiDK to 
execute that' paH ^ Ms instraetiono, wblob regaraed an attadi upon raiBiaK, 
in consequence of-a supwsed co-operation-with the British- troops, across' 
the isthmus of Darien. He therefore boretsSrayfor Acapulco, in hopes of 
intercepting the Manilla galleon, which he understood -was then at sek 
Hwpilf for the Spaniards, She had reached ihet port befoiwhis arrival. Ho 
enMaroured to intercept her in her return, but without effect. At Lst 
finding himself destitute of every necessary, hh sailed for the river Canton, 
in China, where be arrived, aft^ a long and -distressing Voyage. Having 
refitted his ship, and taken in a snjiply of provisions, he again launched into 
the Pacific Ocean; and after -cruising there some time, ne-fortunatsly met 
with and took the annual ship fran Acapulco, on the coast of Mexico, to 
Manilla, in the island of Laconia, laden with treasure, to the amount of 
about three hundred thousand pounds sterling, beside other valuable com- 
modities.(l} 

Anson went a second time to Canton, where he asserted the honour of 
the British flag ih a very spirited manner, and returned to England by the 
Cape of Good Hope in'1744, to the great joy of his countrymen, who had 
heard of bis disasters, and concluded that he and all his crew were lost. The 
Spanish treasure-was Carried to the Toiver With much parade; and an ex¬ 
pedition,-which, all things considered, ought rather to have been deemed 
unfortunate, was magnified beyond measure. Anson’s perseverance, bow* 
ever, deserved praise, and the siiecess of a single ship seemed - to point out 
what might be performed by a stout squadron on the coasts of the South 
Sen; but the faiiure of the formidable enterprise against Curtbagena was 
still so fresh in the memory of the nation, that no farther attempt was made 
during the war to distress the Spanish settlements in America. 

I shall here, my dear Philip, dose this letter ; as the naval traaactions in 
the Rnropean seas, thou^ seemingly connected -with the subject, will enter 
with more propriety into the general narration. Tbe war, occasioned by tbs 
death of tbe emperor Charles VI. must now engage oiir attention. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

The General View of the Affaire of "Europe, from the Death of the Emperor 
Charles V/. tn 1740, to the TreaUf of Vreeiten, in 1745, ana the canfrma- 
tion of the Treaty of Breelaw. 

Thk death of the emperor Charles VI. the last prince of the ancient house 
of Austria, without male issUe,- awakened the ambition-of many potentates, 
the adjusting of whose pretensions threw all Europe into a terment. By 
virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, as well as the rights of Uood, the succes¬ 
sion to the whole Austrian doiUinioas belonged to the archduchess Maria- 
Theresa, the late emperor’s eldest daughter, married to Francis of Lorrain, 
g^d-duke of Tuscany. .The-Un^oms of Hnngary and Bohemia, the pro¬ 
vince of Silesia, Austrian Suahia, I^psr and Lower Austria, Stlria, Carintnia, 
Carnlola, tbe fonr Forest Towns, Burgaw, Brisgaw, the Low Countries, 
Friuli, Tirol, the dudiy iff Milan, and tbe duchies of Parma aqd Piacenza, 
formed that itnmrase inheritance. 

Almost sR the. European (mwers had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sqnction; 
but, as prince Eugenbjudicioudy remwked, “:an,hundrd thousand men 
" would have guaranteed it better than an hundred thousand treaties!” 
Selfiah avidity and lawless ambition can only be restrained by force. Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, hud claim to Hie kingdom of Bohemia, on the 
Streimth of an article in the wiU of the Emperor Ferdinand I. mther to 
Charba Augustus III. king of Poland, and doctor of. Saxony, exhibited 

(l]l -/man’s Vayagr, bf Walter. The treasure coneiated of ona hdllloa three fanndreil 
and thirteen thousand eiaht hundred and forty dollars or pesos, wltii uncoined ailerr 
esual ill ralue to forty three thousand six hundred and eleven doliera. 
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pn^alonB ^ t^-whol* Auitriiin incofision, in virtue of the riKht* of 
^hter of the emperor Joseph, elder brother of ChsrlM 
Vl. The Ce^olic king deuced similar pret^p^iB from the tights of th“ 
daugh^ of eniMror Mixm^n II. wife to PhiUp II. of %ninjfrom 
whom he WM de^nded byfemJes; ^ the king of Sardinia revivid an 
obsolete claim to dinAy of Milan. The king of France had also his pre¬ 
tensions, and to the whole disputed succession, as being descended in a Mht 

lino from the eldest male branch of the house of Ausfana. bv two - - 

married to his ancestors, Lewis XIII. and Lewis XlV.^ But.^^conscious 
that such a claim would eicite the jealousy of all Europe, he did not appear 
as a competitor; though he was not without hopes of aggrandising himself 
and of dismembering the Austrian dominions, by abetting the claims of 
another. 


In the mean tBM Maria-Theresa took quiet possessiun of that vast inhe¬ 
ritance, which was secured to her by the Ihragmatic Sanction. She received 
the homage trf the states of Austria at Vienna ; and the kingdoms of Hun- 
miry and Bohemia swore allegiance to her ^ their deputtes, as did the Ita¬ 
lian provinces. PossesMd of a popular aflability, which her predecessors 
had seldom put in practicc, she gained the hearts of her subjects, without 
diminishing tier dimity. But above all, she ingratiated herself with the 
Hungarians, in voluntarily accepting the ancient oath of their sovereigns : 
by which the subjects, diould their privileges be invaded, are allowed to de¬ 
fend themselves, without being treated as rebels. 

As the ancestors of this princess had ever been backward in complying 
with such enpgements, the early taking of that prudent step was attend^ 
with wonderry popularity. The Hungarians, who, after two hundred years 
spent in seditious broils and civil wars, still We with impatienoe the Aus¬ 
trian yoke, submitted with pleasure to the government of Maria-Theresa, 
whom they almost adored, and who was worthy of their warmest regard. 
Her first care, after conciliating the affections of her people, was to procure 
for her husband a abate in all her crowns, under the title of co-regent: and 
she flattered herself, that the consequence, thus conferred upon the grand 
duke, would soon raise him to the imperial throne.(l) But she had forgot that 
she was destitute of money; that a number of 'pretenders, fur the whole or a 
part of the Austrian succession, were rising up against her; and that her 
troops, though far from inconsiderable, were dispersed over her extensive 
dominions. 


The first alarm was ^ven by a formidable, but unexpected pretender. 
Fri^eric III. king off imasis, had lately succeeded his father, Frederic 
William, a wise and politic prince, who had, by rigid (economy, amassed a 
prodigious tceiaure, though no maintained, W nis own security, an army of 
sixty thousand men, whi^ he prudently left his son to employ.(S) If we 
" may be said to owe the shade of the ow,” observes the Royal Historian, 
“ to the acorn from whW it sprung, in like manner we may ciiscern, in the 
" sagacious conduct of Fredenc Yl^lliam, the source of the future greatness 
“ ofliis BueceBS0T."(3} 

This ambitioiis, enlightened, and enterpriting monaridi, whose character 
1 shidl afterward have ooeasion to develops in oasA'ibiDg his heroic achiev^ 
menta, and in tracing his extensive plana of policy, revived certain anti¬ 
quated (daima of his family to four duimies in Suesia; and, instead of having 
recourse to unmeaning manifestoes, he began his march at the head of thirty 
thousand choice troops, in order to establish his right. When he found 
himself in the heart of that ridi provinoe, and in possession of Breslaw, its 
rapital, be shewed a disposition to negotmte. He offered to supply Marii^ 
rheresa, then commonly known, by the name of Queen J>f Hungary, with 
money s^ troops; to protect, to the utmost of his power, the rMt other 
dominions ia Genwy and to use aU his interest to place her husband oo 
fheJimperial -tiiroqp, provided she wouM cede to him the Lower Silesia* 


yiVpItsire. Mfilee 
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Tbat nouM have been a nilaU sacrifice ^ jmce abd ^security. But the 
queen of Hungary was aensiUe, that, yielmng to the cUms of -one pre¬ 
tender, she shotlld only encour^ those of others. She tfaereford''h!ject^, 
perhaps too hastily, the odors of the Idngimf Prttinia, and sent count Neu- 
perg, one of her best generals, witii a strong body of troops into SBlesia, in 
order to expel the inv^ers. The two armiM, nearly equal in numbers, met 
at Mdwite, a viHage in the neighbourhood of the town of Neiss, and within 
a league of the river of the same name. There a desperate battle was fought. 
The action lasted from two in the afternoon till six in the evening; when 
the Austiiana, in spite of the most vigorous efforts, were obliged to retire 
under, the cannon of Neiss, with the loss of four thousand men. 

'This victory, which was f<dlowed, though not immediately, with the re¬ 
duction of Glatz.and Neiss, and the submission of the whole province Si¬ 
lesia, was acquired solely by the firmness of the Prussian Infantry, and their 
celerity in fin^, in consequence of a new exercise taught them by their 
young king. 'I”® cavalry were totally rooted, by the H^riority of the 
Austrians In horse; the royal baggage was pillaged, and''the king himself, 
in danger of being made prisoner, was carried off the field, in the more 
early part of the engagement. But the second line of infantry stood im¬ 
moveable; and by the admirable discipline of that body the battle was 
reetored.(l) 

The success of the king of Prussia astonished all Europe ; and the refusal 
of Maria-Theresa to comply with his demands, which had lately been dignified 
with the name of greatness of soul, was now branded with tlie appellation 
of imprudent obstinacy and hereditary haughtiness;—so apt are mankind to 
judge of measures by events, and to connect wisdom with good fortune, and 
folly with disaster!—But, even at this distance of time, when a more im¬ 
partial judgment may be formed, if the queen of Hungary's resolution was 
again to be taken, it would be difficult for political sagacity to direct her 
which alternative to choose. What might nave been the consequence of 
her compliance with the king of Prussia's proposals, it is impossible to say; 
But we know that her intrepidity of spirit in resolving, at all hazards, to 
preserve undivided the Austrian succession, exalted her'in the esteem of her 
most natural and powerful allies, who ultimatelv secured to her the greater 
part of tbat succession. It must, however, be anmitted. That thesuccessful 
invasion of the king of Prussia, the unforeseen consequence of her refusal, 
and an. assurance of the support of so powerful a prince, encouraged the 
court of Versailles in the ambitious project of placing the dector of Bavaria 
on the Imperial throne. The rise of this project deserves to be traced. 

France had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI. and cardinal 
Fleury, whose love of peace increased with his declining years, was desirous 
of preserving inviolate the engagements of his master. But no sooner was 
it known at Versailles that the kin^ of Prussia had invaded Silesia, than the 
cardinal found himself unable to withstand the ardour for war in the French 
councils. This ardour was increased by the battle of Molwitz, and the 
fiulure of the English in their attempt upon Spanish America. Assured of 
the ^assistance of Spain, ,whidi turned a wishful epe on the Italian pos¬ 
sessions of the queen of Hungary, the young nobility and princes of the 
blodd, eager for on opportunity of distinguishing themsdves in arms, repre¬ 
sented to the king. That the period so long d^esired was now arrived, of 
finallr breaking the power of the house of Austria, and exalting that of 
Bourbon ob iU ruins; by dismembering the dominion of Maria-Theresa, 
and placing on the Imnpdal throne Charles-Albert, elector of Bavaria, a sti- 
petlmB'y of his most Cmmian Majesty. 

The moderation and* natural equity of Lewis XV. yielded to aiguments so 
flattering to his pride; and to the count, afterward mareschal an^ duke de 
BbUeide, and his brother tUe chevalier, the chief inspirers of these vident 
councils, was committed the execution of that ambitious project. They pro¬ 
posed, that fifty thousand Frenidi troops, of which twenty thousand were to 

2l) Voltaire* SUrlt de LeiiieXV chap. v. 
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be oavulfy> dtould Jmum the Khiiie^ and advance toward the Danulw, bufura 
the beginning of June; that another army, of about forty thousand men, 
'should be formed on the side of Westphalia, in order to keep in awe the 
electorate Hanover; and’thalfc,proper application should be made go the 
most considerable princes of the empire, corresponding to their several si¬ 
tuations, inviting toem to concur in tlie destruction of the house of Austria, 
and to share in its spoils. A moment was not lost in carrying this plan into 
execution. 

Aleanwhile the count de Belleisle, being dispatched into Germany, in the 
double capacity of ambassador and general, had concluded a treaty with the 
elector or Bavaria at Nymphenburg. By this treaty the king of'France 
engaged to assist that prince with bis whole force, in order to raise him 
to the Imperial throne; and the elector, on his part, promised. That, after 
his elevatum, he would never attempt to recover any of the towns or pro¬ 
vinces of the empire which the French should have conquered; that he 
would, in bis Tn^imnl capacity, renounce the barrier treaty, and o^e, that 
France mi^t retain irrevocably whatever places should be subdued by her 
arms in the Austrian Netherlands. The count de Belleiale also negotiated 
a treaty between Lewis XV. and Frederic 111. king of Prussia in which it 
was stipulated, That the elector of Bavaria, together with the Imperial 
crown, should possess Bohemia, Upper Austria, and the county of Tirol; 
that Augustus III. king of Poland and elector of Saxony, should be gratified 
with MOTavia and Upper Silesia; and that his PrusKiati majesty should re¬ 
tain Lower Silesia, with the town of Neiss and the county of Glatz. 

These treaties were no sooner concluded, than the French forces were put 
in motion; and Lewis XV. appointed the elector of Bavaria, whom he meant 
to pl»io» in the first station among Christian princes, his lieutonant-generiil, 
with the mareschals Belleisle and Broglio to act under him. He at the same 
time issued 8 declaration, setting forth. That the troops of the elector of 
Hanover being in a threatening posture, he, as guarantee of th^e treaty of 
Westphalia, was resolved, without prejudice to the Pra^atic Sanction, to 
march some troops toward the Rhine, in order to ^ard the approaching 
dection of an emperor, and to be ready to assist those princes who might 
cidl upon him for the execution of his eng^ements. 

The fidlacy of this declaration was obvious to alt Europe; yet it did not 
faU of its'intended effect. The king of Great Britain, alarmed for the safety 
of his Gorman dominions, and finding, after a tedious and Itaitless negotia¬ 
tion, that he could not depend upon the support of the Dutch, who were 
timid and backward, concluded a treaty of neutrality for Hanover; m con¬ 
sequence of which, not only the troops of that electorate, but the auxiliapr 
Danes and Hessians, in.British pay, who had been commanded to mar^ to 
the assistance of Maria Theresa, were ordered to remain m their rMMCtive 
countries; and the embarkation of a body of British troops, coUect ed for the 
same purimae, was countermanded. A subsidy of three hundred thousa^s 
poundi, gj^d by the British parliament, was 

queen orHung8ry,^8nd proved a very seasonable supply, m the midst of her 

"’^nSlsmetn^i^^e elector of Bavaria, beln^ ieined bvthe 

under mareschal Broglio, surprised the Impenid city of 

Danube: and enteriim Upper Austria, at the head of seventy thousand men, 

took potion of LStz, tC capital of that duchy, where ^ 

homagnFthe states. From lint*, severti detachments of h^ t^ps ad- 

van^ within afew leagues of Vienna; which be^ 

make, it was generally Aought, but a feeble re8istanae.MBinrtt 

enemy. And®^o? thosf who wore best acquaint^ wjto 
with JniUtary operitions, considered that city as already I®**' 
tantstool Ae^MTO, and removed to places of 

valuaWeeffbcts. The Danube was daily seen covered with boats, and for 
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this purpose, great part of the suburhs wM pulled dossil; and a suaimoiiB 
TTu sent to Kevenhuller, the governor, to surrender the plaea 

In this extremitjr of her fortune, the arehdndiees, Oonnnitttnir her despe¬ 
rate afiuTs to the care of her husband and her brave geiwals, left Vienna, 
and retired to Presbuig in Hungary; where having assembled the states of 
that kingdom, she appmired before them with her eldest son, an infant 
in her arms, and Mdressed them in a speech to .the following purport. 
“ Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enemies, and attadced by my 
“nearest relations, 1 have no resource left but in your dddity and vaiaur. 
“ On you alone I depend for relief ; and into your hands I oemmit, with 
“confidence, the son of your sovereira, and my just cause." At once filled 
with rage and compassiDn at these a&cting expresaioos’il^^ddenp, by so 
Ottering an appeid to their loyalty, and W the appeatanell(MiyoiJ|i<^8uti- 
ful, and heroic princess, in distress, the Palatines drew th g^i bres, and ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of enthusiasm, “We will die for niiyfairf o,( 1) Maria 
“ Theresa!" Nw was this a momentary start of passiow'lilfliiie with tears 
they swore to defend her, they publishra a maniresto agaiMt the elector of 
Bavaria ; and by h solemn act of state, they gave a perpetual exclusion of him 
and his posterity from the throne of Hunga^. 

The Hungarian nobility were instantly in ams; and old oount Palfy, 
whem the queen honoured with the name of Father, marched to the rdief of 
Vienna with thirty thousand men. Kevenhuller, the governor, had a garri¬ 
son of twelve thousand: count Nuperg was in B^emia at the head of about 
twenty thousand; the grand-duke and his hruther, prince Charles of Lormin, 
who was the delight of the Austrian armies, commanded another large body; 
and prince Lobkuwitz, count Berenclau, count Traun, and other general 
officers, were exerting themselves to the utmost in raismg troops for the 
service of their mistress. 

These powerful armies, the declining season, and the stren^ of the gar- 
lisott of Vienna, induced the elector of Bavaria to moderate feis Mens. In¬ 
stead of investiog that capital, he marched into Brdiemia; and baiag there 
joined by twenty thousmid Saxons, he laid siege to Prague. The pmoe was 
stormed, and taken by tiie gallantry of the funoos oount Saxe, imtural son 
of Augustas II. of Polmid, who hod already entered into the French service, 
and exhibited, on this occasion, a remarkable instance of his generosity and 
humanity. He not only saved the town from pillage, but the persons of the 
inhaUtimts from any violence or insult. And the elecwir of Bavaria, having 
been crowned king of Bohemia at Prague, proceeded to Frankfort, where 
he was elected emperor, under the name of Charles VTI. and investod with 
the Ititperial ensigns. 

ITie maresuhal de BcIIeisle, who made a splendid figure at this iaaagura- 
tion, seemed now in a fair way to complete his whole undertaking; more 
especially as be hnd found means to engi^ Sweden in a war wM Hasaa, in 
order to prevent the empress F^izabeth, daughter of Peter the <foeat, from 
aiding her sister sovereign. But events suddenly took a new direction in 
Germany, as we shall afterward have occasion to see. In the mean time »e 
must turn our attention toward the affairs of England; ebaervi]m,ia making 
this transition, that the i^ar between Sweden and Runsja was tustingoiihcd 
by no remarkable event, and soon terminated in an equitidile penoe. 

The intimate connexion between England and the hause of Austria, ainve 
the Revolution'in tiSBS, cemented by the blood spilt during two fong ani 
desolating wars, in whi^ the subjects of the two powers had greatly ^na- 
lized themselves, by oppou'ng the ambition of Lewis XIV. faiaa the people 
consider this connexion, and not altogetiieir without reasem, as eaaantial tu 
the preservation of the Ubeitles of Europe, against tkedangeceua osurpations 
of the house of Boui^n. The English natien, therefore, Wamly enoused 
the cause Of the queen of Hmwary; and no sormerwas it known thteiNfmoe, 
in viulatfon of the Pragmatic Action, had formed the prmeot ef dismember' 
the sudceasioD of Charles VI. and placing a creature of her own upoiwtbe 

So the AuBcariMU alwayt nil their (overeign, of whatever tex. 
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Imperial thnme, than the «ry for war iraa loud, and for fulfiliin* to the ut- 
, moat tiie treatiee with the hte empei'or. The miacarriages in the West. 
Indiea were forgot j the inereaae of taxee, which had la^jr occaaioned m 
miidi daaaeur, waa disregarded; and libei^ subscriptions were opened hr 
private inittviduale, for the support of Maria-'fheiesa. * ' 

George II. who eeened only to value the Britidi crown as it augmented his 
ceneeauenoe in Gemany, was sufficiently disposed to enter into these views ■ 
and although the imminent danger, to whicn his electoral dominions were 
exposed, induced him to submit to a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, that 
treatp ^ not affMt hkn in his re^ capacity. As king of Great Britain, 
he might dtiU assist the^een of Hungary; he might even, it was said’ 
hire Ugwle^teMsnops to light the battles of Maria-Thereso. Of this 
he seMpb-eoiMiMBd... But the leading members of the opposition in parlia¬ 
ment had deiMRned ao long, and so doquently, against continenttl con¬ 
nexions, that||rijMge in his ministry was judged necessary, before any ri- 
fectual step iMHirfe taken. 

^ Biobert Walpole, whose credit had been for some time on tiie decline, 
finding be could no longer serve his master to advantage, orsecure a respect¬ 
able majority in the house of commons, resigned his em^oyments, imd waa 
created earl of Grfurd. Mr. Sandys, a sturdy patriot, who had distfoguished 
himarif by his perseverance in opposing the measuree of the late minister, 
wiB appointed chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of his pciitiod an¬ 
tagonist; the earl of Wilmington was pla^ at the head of the treasury; 
lord Carteret, the Cicero of the house of lorde, was made secretary of state; 
and the eloquent and patriotic Mr. Fulteney, the most popular man in the 
kingdom, waa restored to the dignity of a privy counsellor, and soon after 
created earl of Bath. Other clinnges <yt less consequence took place. 

From the new ministry the most popular measures were expected: no¬ 
thing less was pteatuned on than a total renovation of the constitution. A 
numner of motiODs to 'diis purport was accordirgly made in both houses of 
parliament; but, to the astoniiuiment of tlie nation, they were all violently 
opposed, and quashed, by the very men who hod iatriy maintained the prin- 
ci]deB mi which they were foundeu, and whose former speeches had suggested 
many of them. The most important of these motjone were the following 
three: one for appointing a committee “ to inquire into the conduct of af- 
“ fidtu during the last twenty yearsone for bringing in a bill “ to repeal 
“tfaeactfortSeptennialPar^ments;" and one for “ exdudii^ Pensioner 
“ from the House of Lords,” by an act of the whole legislature. In this 
ministerial opposition, Mr. Pulteney, imaiediatriy before he was created earl 
of Bath, and Mr. Birndya, the netw chancellor of theexch^uer, particularly 
distin^iahed tbemseivea in the House of Commons, as did lord Carteret in 
the llouse of Peer8.(l) . ,r.i. . .1 

The eyes of the people were now opened; and they discovered, 1 hat the 
men whom they had been accustomed to consider as ineoiTuptible patriots, 
and who had so long distracted tlto councils of the nation with their thunder¬ 
ing orations, were oidy the heads of an ambitious faction stru^foig for 
power, and reiffiy, when gratified with a share in the hoMurs a^ offices of 
the state, to espouse messures, and adopt maxiais, whi«h they had loiniorly 
reprobat^, as big with ruin and disgrace. This pohti^ apo^^ IIS-!!!* 
less obamrable in their conduct with respect to foreign than domestM samr^ 
Though German subeidies, standing arimes, and raii^ental oonwions, hM 
been Hie constant olnects of thoSr Indignation, ^ile out of pl«iO, and ^ 
furnished them with the occasion of some of the finest st^ei m toem popu¬ 
lar eloquence, the new ministry extended their epmplaisanoe to iMir eovo- 
nfign in all theu particulars, much forther than Iheirexeeratrf ^eces som. 
Beside providing for the subsidies to Denmark and 

cure^ vote of five hundred thousand pounds to the queen o f^ Hung^ - 
«ief«%mentodHie land forces to sixty-two thousand “*"• 

they taau^rted into the Low Countries sixteen thousand British troops, 

(I) Part. Detala, 174a. 
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voder the esrl of Stair, to make a diversion in fovoar of Maria-Theresa, even 
before they were aasu^ of the concurrence of Holland; and they o^ered 
those troops to be joined by six thousand Hessians, and sixteen Unmsand 
Hanovwuns, in British pav. This army, however, after much idle parade, 
went inn> winter quarterdf without performing any thing of consequence; 
the earl of Stair being employed during the greater part of the summer, in 
friiitlesa negotiations with the Dutch, in order to induce them to fulfil their 
engagements with the late emperor.(l) The campaign was more active in 
Germany. 

The good fortune of the elector of Bavaria terminated witlUl>thd||N>iion 
to the Imperial throne. The very day that he was eleq||ft 4 i[[mM|Utpder 
the pompous name of Charles Vll. he received an of 

Lintc, the capital of Upper Austria, though defendfl^ly a^SB^^f ten 
thousand French troops. Kevenhuller, the Austiian genal|^'9BP|||^er- 
fonned this important service, having dislodged the Frepra pB^Ki^he 
strong holds of that country, entered the emperor's hereditary Simmons ; 
defeated marescfaal Thoring at Memberg, and took Munich, the capital of 
&varia. In the mean time prince Lobkowitz, with eleven thousand foot, 
and five thouscnd horse, was appointed to observe the motions of the FreniA 
in Bohemia ; while prince Chanes of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thousand, 
infantry, and eighteen thousand caval^, advanced against the Prussians and 
Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. 'They retired with precipitation, on his 
approa^, and abandoned Olmutz, which they had taken. 

The retreat of the Prussians and Saxons was considered as an event of 
great importance by the Austrians, as it seemed to afford them an opportu¬ 
nity of uniting their whole force against the French under Belleisle and 
Broglio, who were too strong for prince Lobkowitz singly. But the active, 
and enterprising king of Prussia, having received a reinforcement of thirty 
thousand men under the prince of Anhalt Dessau, marched to the assistance 
of his allies in Bohemia. By his expedition and generalship, he arrived be¬ 
fore the intended junction could be formed; and, in order to prevent it, he 
gave battle to prince Cbar^ of Lorrain at Czaslaw. The disciplined troops, 
on both sides were nearly equal; but the Austrians had the advantage of a. 
large body of barbarous irre^lacs, Croats, Pandours, Talpaches, i^o en¬ 
gaged with incredible fury.(^ 'The Prussians were broken: the king left 
the field; and a total defeat must have ensued, had not the lust of plunder 
seized the Austrian irregulars at the sight of the Prussian baggage. Their 
example infected the regulars of the Austrian right wing, who lusu gave over 
the pursuit. The Prussian infantry seized this opportunity to rafiy : they 
returned to the charge; and, after an obstinate dispute, broke the main body 
of the Austrian army, and obliged prince Charles to retire with the loss of 
five thousand men. 

_ The king of Prussia, whose loss was little inferior to that of the Austrians, 
sick of such bloo^ victories, and having some reason to suspect the sincerity, 
of the raurt of France, began to turn bis th&ights toward peace; and no 
less politic than brave, he concluded at Breala«v'"'iikout consulting his allies, 
an Mvantageous treaty with the queen of Hungary. By this trea^ the 
B^duchw, Maria-TheresL ceded to Frederic III. the Upper and Lower 
Silesia, with the county of ulatz; and he engaged to observe a strict neutra¬ 
lity during the war, and to withdraw his forces from her dominions within 
sixteen days after the tuning of the articles. A treaty of peace was also 
concluded, nurly at the same time, between the queen of Hungary and Au- 
giistns 111. king of Poland and elector of Saxony; by which she yielded to 
him certain yliuea in the ^rdes of Blbogen, Saltzer, Leutmeritz, and Buntz- 
law in'Bohemia. And he guaranteed to her the possession of ^e rest of that 
kingdnm.{3) 


(I) fiaiollelt. 

W OmU* sre tbe lailitis of Croatia. The Pandom ara Scbvouians, .Sieiu- 
tpe confim of the Drava and Save: they wear a long cloak, cayry •everai iiistoTa in 
toair girdle, and nee beside a sabre and poniard. The Tatpatha are a aort of HungarialF 
in wntr y, armed with a musket, two pistols, and a sword, 
t^dillot. Vnllaiie. Smollett. 
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Upon the of Franw, like a clap «f thunder, came the intellannce of 
the treaty of : and the news which followed H did not conStote to 

alleviato the conetemation <^oned hy that blow,. The mareschale bSIu^ 
‘hemaelvea deserted ^^e Prussians, t^t^ 
abandoned their mapismes and heajj bagga^, iJd retired withV^piti 
tion under the cannon of Prague, fhere they entrenched themseWIn a 
kind of peninsular meadow, formed by the windings of the river Moldaw ; 
while the piura of Lorrain, having formed a junction with the Austrian 
ujwy Lobkowitz, encamped in sight of them, on the hiUs of Grisnit*. 

surrounded bv superior forces, the French generals 
offe roi|ll||jgauw gl^lpgue, Egra, and all the other places which they bdd in 
Bohe<M|B pW«»J||Mr were permitted to retire with their arms, amrouni- 
fa" ">aalWiBWa- n ywroposal, though highly reasonable, was haughtily re- 
of Hungary, who insisted on their surrendering prisoners 
of ww^^pBeisIe, who had assumed the command in Prague, treated the 
ImMrial demand with disdain; assuring his master, that he apprehended 
nothing from the enemy but famine. And the Austrian generals, though 
less skilful than brave, made him sensible that their approaclms were not 
to be riiphted. By cutting off his supplies, they reduced him to the greatest 
nec^ities, while they wasted and harrassed his troops by perpetu^ assaults. 

To permit the surrender of so fine an army, was deemed inconsistent with 
the hoi^r and glory of the French nation, as well as with its interests. Mare- 
schal iHUlebois, who commanded the French forces on the Rhine, W there¬ 
fore ordtts to march to the relief of Prague, at the head of forty-two thou¬ 
sand men. When he arrived at Amberg, in the circle of Westphalia, he 
was joined by thirty thbusand French and Imperialists from Bavaria, under 
Seckendorff and count Saxe. Thus reinforced, he entered Bohemia without 
resistance. Apprized of his danger, the prince of Lorrain turned tlie siege 
of Prague into a blockade, the care of which he committed to general 
Festitz, with eighteen thousand men, and advanced with the main body of 
the army toward the frontiers of the kinf^om, in order to oppose Maillebois. 
At Hayd he was joined by the grand Aiistrinn army under Kevenhuller, 
who had fallowed count Saxe and Seckendorff from Bavaria. Meanwhile the 
maresohals Belleiale and Brogliu had formed the design of joining the Fren^ 
array under Maillebois; and Festitz being too weak to oppose them, they 
broke out of Prague, and marched to Leutmeritz. MailleMis was then in 
the neighbonrho^ of Egra ; so that a junction seemed hy no means im- 
practicAle. But prince Charles, by takitm: possession of the passes in the 
interposing mountains, utterly defeated their scheme. MaiUebois was un¬ 
der the necessity of returning to the Palatinate, whither he was followed, 
and harrassed on hie march, by the prince of Lorrain; while prince Lob- 
kowitz, with a strong detachment, obliged Belleisle and Brogho again to 
seek refura in the capital of Bohemia. 

Soon amrthe sie^ of thiumportant place was resumed, Broglio made 
his escape in disguise, and toedbu^n him the command of the French forces 
in the Palatinate, MaiUebois being recaUed; so that the fate of Prague, to¬ 
ward which the eyes of aU Europe were now turned, rested solely on the 
courage and conduct of Belleisle and the smaU remains of that gaUant army, 
which had ven an emperor to Germany. AU prospect of relief was cut off: 
a retreat seemed impracticable; and famine, accompanied with disease, its 
melancholy attendant, made cruel havock among the French troops. _ The 
intrepid spirit of Belleiale, however, which bore him up amid aU his misfor¬ 
tunes, comiQanlcated itself to both his officers and soldiers; and few da 3 ui 
passed without saUier, in which the French had geuerally the advantage. 

These saUies being chiefly ocisasioned by the zeil of the French in attack- 
iiw the Austrian magazines in the neighbourhood of Prapie, prince Lobko- - 
Witz, conducted the blockade of that city, ordered them to be guarded 
oy tMlbwer of his army, in hopes that famine would soon rompel the enemy 
^■urrender at Now it was that Belleisle made known the re- 

Jourcea of hirgtniua. Having gecretlv formed the deugn of a retmt^ he 
had with wonderful diligence remounted hie cavalry, and sent yt»opa of them 
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ont every day to forage: At laat, fay making, in one quartn of the tewn, a 
feint for a nneral ionge, he mandied out at another, with eleven tbonaand 
foot, and three thonianiUiorae, and got a day’i marofa of piinee Lobkowita, 
The great extent of thO'^gaHa ^ Ptagne bad rendered thio attempt the nnire 
practicable : and the better telmaiua the enemy, he left a imall garrioon in 
that dty. He had ten leaguee to march before he could reach ^e defUee. 
The ground was covered with snow, the cold excessively intense; all the in- 
habitants of the country were his enemies, and prince Lobkowitz, with an 
army of twelve thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry, hung on faia 
rear. Under all these disadvantages, however, he reached juie d^M with 
hfaeormy unbndcen. And with so much judgment had he ^une^.^ route, 
that, although the Austrians occupied all ue passes on the tea principal 
roads that 1 m to Egra, he was enabled to continue his progress, fay striking 
through frozen ma^es, which had never perhaps befwe'been trod by the 
fo(rt of man ; ho himself always pointing tW way, though confined to his 
coach or sedan by a violent rheumatism. After a fatiguing march of twelve 
days, he reached Egra, which .was still in the hands of the French, and en¬ 
tered Alsace without the loss of a single man by the hands of the enemy, 
but of a thousand in consequence of the rigour of the Beaaon.(l) 

We must now turn our attention toward Italy, where the wsr raged, da¬ 
ring this campaign, with no less violence than in Germony. 

rhave already had occasion to observe, That on the death of thayteiperor 
Charles VI. the king of Spain put in a claim to the whole Austrimnaicces- 
sion, and that the king of ^rdinin revived one to the duchy of MImk Both 
afterward thought proper to moderate their pretensions. The Spanidi mo¬ 
narch seemed dispmed to be satisfied with the AustAan dominions in Italy, 
which he*intendea to erect into a kingdom for Don Philip, bis second son by 
the princess of Parma; and his Sardinian miqesty, alarmed by the encroach¬ 
ments of the house of Bourbon entered into an alliance with the queen of 
Hungary and the king of Great Britain, in consideration of an annud sub¬ 
sidy, and the cession of certain places contiguous to his dominions, though 
without absolutely renouncing his antiquated claim to the duchy of Milan. 
All the other Italian powers ^ected, frma fear, to remain neutral; so that, 
when a body of SpaniM troops, uodte’fhe duke de Montemsr, were lagded on 
the coast of Tuscany, toward.lhqgBnd of the year 1T41, the Grand l^ke, 
husband to the queen of Hasm»iv.whose territories they came to invade, 
permit^ them to pass through fais dominions, llie Genoese shewed no less 
oomplmsance to another body of Spanish troops: the Venetians issued a de¬ 
claration to the same purpose; and the pope, as the common father of 
Ch^tondom, wisely permitted both parties to t^e refuge alternately in the 
ecclesiastical state, and treated both with equal cordiality, Don Carlos, king 
of the Two Sicilies, also declared himself neutral, though resolved to abet 
the claims of his family to the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Milan. But 
the Mpearance of an English squadron before his capitad, which could soon 
have oeen laid in ashes, obliged him to submit, for a time, to a real neutra- 
litVM unnatural as that of the Grand Duke. 

This transaction, end othen connected with it, were attended with cir¬ 
cumstances sufliciently interesting to merit a particular detail f more espe- 
cii^ M they lead us mto the line of the naval operations of Great Britain 
in Europe. 

Admiral Haddock had cruised in the Meditenranean, with a strung fleet, 
ever sinM the breaking out of the war with Spain ; and sir John Norris had 
repeatedly threatened the coasts of that kingd^, with a powe;^ armament, 
without performing any thing eonsequenea. At length admlM Haddock 
seemed to have an oppOTtunity of himfaHf *^*1 effectually eerv- 

ing his country. Ashe lay at Gibraltar, wHh fenrteen stout riiipt, oe was 
wormed, that a Spanish fl^ of twelve sail of the line, commeDde^te Eta 
Joseph Navarro, with two hundred tnnsporta, and fifteen thousMmand 
forces on hoard, under the duke de Monteinar, had passed' the Straits in the 


(I) Millot,' Voltaire. Smollett. 
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Digltt. H# lininediitely stood to sea. He came up with the enemy^ and was 
ipreparing to engage, when a French squadron, from Toulon, stood in between 
the hostile fleets with a flag of truce ; and the commander sent a message 
to the English admiral, That the French and flpaniards being engag^ in a 
joint expedition, he was under the necessity of acting in concert with his 
master's allies. This unexpected interpoi^ition prevented an engagement, 
and the Spanish admiral proceeded with hie convoy.(l) 

Worn out with years, and chagrined by rejucated disappointments. Had¬ 
dock resigned the command of the British fleet in the Mediterranean to 
rear-admiral Leatock, who was soon joined by seven ships of the line, under 
vice-admiral Matthews, a brave and able officer. Beside being appointed 
commandersia-ebief on that station, Matthews was vested with full powers 
to treat with all the princes and states of Italy, as his Britannic majesty's 
minister. . In this double capacity, he watched the motions of the Spaniards 
both by sea and land ; and understanding that a body of the troops of the 
king of the Two Sicilies had, hotwitlistanding his pretended neutrality, 
joined the Spanish armv, under the duke de Montemar, lie sent commodore 
Martin with an English squadron into the bay of Naples, with orders to 
bombard that city, unless the king would withdraw Ids troops, and sign a 
promise, that they should not act in conjunction with Spain during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. The inhabitants of Naples were thrown into tlie utmost 
coDStornation, at this unexpected visit; and the king, being sensible that his 
capital, naturally much exposed by its ascending situation, was not in a state 
of defence, thought proper to comply with the conditious. He at first called 
an extraordinary council, wbidi held several consultal ions, without coming 
to any fixed resolution. At length the British commodore, who had dropped 
anchor before the town at four in the afternoon, by a noble boldness put an 
end to farther hesitation. On receiving an ambiguous answer, he pulled out 
his watch, and fixing it to tlie main-mast, sternly replied. That the council 
must come to a final detennination within an I'our, otherwise he should ba 
obliged to execute his orders, which were absolute. Tlie kings promise of 
neutrality was immediately sent, and the English fleet left the bay before 
midnight.(^) History affords few instances of such decision and dispatch in 
affaii's of equal importance. 

As 3 prelude to the signing of this forced neutrality, which totally discon¬ 
certed the schemes of the court of Madrid, the Spanish army, under the duke 
de Montemar, had been obliged to retreat toward the frontiers of N^ies, 
before the king of Sardinia, and count Traun, the Austrian general. Mean¬ 
while, Don l^ilip, third son of his Catholic majesty, and for whose aggran¬ 
disement the war bad been undertaken, invaded Savoy with another Spanish 
army, which he had led through France, and soon made himself master of 
that whole duchy. Alarmed at this irruption, and anxious for the safety of 
his more valuable dominions, the king of Sardinia returned with his forces 
to the defence of Piedmont, which the Spaniards in vain attempted to fitter. 
And count Traun found himself sufficiently strong, after the king or the 
Two SicUiea had withdrawn his troops, to maintain his ground, during tap 
remainder of the campaign, against the Spanish ai-my under the count aa 
Gages, who was sent to supersede the duke de Mofltem8r.(3) _ 

The Spaniards, in a word, had little reason to boast of their success m 
Italy; where their armies were reduced to great distress, by the vigilance of 
the British fleet in cutting off their supplies. The queen of Hungary, now 
all-victorious in Germany, was in possession of the territories oi the ot- 
peror Charles VII. so that the French, heartUy tired of supporting that 
prince, in whose causa Hiey had lost above an bundled thousand men, 
at last proposals of peace on equitable, or rather humOiating terms. Ihis 
tondescension was the more remarkable, as the coundb 
Versai^ were no longer influenced by the mild spirit of cartoM FJMty. 
He had fli^, at a very advanced age, in the beginning of the present year. 

jU 'Undal's Coniin. of Rspiu. uol. viii. Sniollelt, rol. xi. 

\») Ibid. 
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' But Matia-ThereBB, dated with her unexpected lucceis, and rendwed 
confident by ^e eupMrt of so powerful an ally as the king of Great Britain, t 
haughtily rejected w juicific propositions; while lord Carteret, the new 
prime ^minister of Georgp II. who had formerly declaimed with ao much 
violence against continenti^boDnexions, could now see nothing but triumphs 
to be acquired in Flandevsit.ihough the Dutch had not yet engaged to take 
part in the war. He therdbre urged the necessity of maintaining the ba¬ 
lance of power in Europe. In vain did the popular party in parliament re¬ 
ply, That this balance was no lunger in danger; that the queen of Hungary 
herself was now sufficiently strong to protect all her dominions; that she 
had only to restore peace to Germany, in order to be enabled to drive the 
Spaniards out of Italy; and that England, instead of rousing the jealousy of 
other states, by lavishing its bhwd and treasure in feeding the pride of an am¬ 
bitious woman, ought to direct all its force against Spain, the only power with 
whom it was actually at war, and in whose humiliation it was particularly 
mterested.(l} These arguments were not attended to. The king of Great 
Britain was fired with the thirst of military glory; and the king of France, 
finding that peace could not be obtained fur the emperor, made preparations 
for prosecuting the war with vigour. 

In the mean time the queen of Hungary’s good fortune continued to at¬ 
tend her. Prince Charles of Lorridn, having assumed the command of the 
Austrian army in Bavaria, defeated the Imperialists with great slaughter 
near Braunaw, and took possession of their camp: while prince Lobkuwitz, 
marching from Bohemia, drove the French from all their posts in the Upper 
Palatinate. These two generals afterward obliged mareschal Brogliu to 
abandon a strong camp which he occupied at Piadling, on the Danube, and 
to retire with hurry and precipitation toward the Rhine; the Austrian irre¬ 
gulars harassing him on his march, and cutting oft' great numbers of his 
troops. When he reached Donawert, be was joined by a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand men under count Saxe: yet he did not think moper to ha¬ 
zard an engagement, bis main body being almost ruined. He retreated 
before prince Charles to Heilbion; and the emperor, finding himself aban¬ 
doned by his allies, and stript of bis dominions, took refuge in Frankfort, 
where he lived in indigence and ob8curity.(2) 

' The operations on the side of Flanders, during this campaign, were still 
more important, though less decisive. The British and Hanoverian troops, 
commanded by the earl of Stair, and the Austrians, under the duke d'Arem- 
berg, having begun their march from the Low Countries, with an intention 
of entering Germany as early as the beginning of March, the king of France 
ordered the duke de Noailles to assemble a powerful army on the Maine, to 
prevent the allies from joining the prince of Lorrain ; while he sent another 
army under the mareschal de Coi^y into Alsace, in order to oppose that 

S rince, should he attempt to pass the Rhine. Having secured the towns of 
pire. Worms, and Oppenheim, Noailles passed the ^ine, and posted him¬ 
self on the east side of that river, above Frankfort. The earl of Stair ad¬ 
vanced toward him, and encamped at Killenbach, between the river Maine 
and the forest of D’Armsjadt. From Oils situation he moved to Aschaffen- 
buig, with a view of securing the navigation of the Upper Maine, which was 
necessary for the conveyance of forage and provisions from Franconia. But 
he was anticipated by the vigilance and activity of the enemy; Noailies, 
who was posted on the opposite side of the river, having already ^t posses¬ 
sion of the principal posts, so as to cut off all Bupplies.(S) 

The king of Gi^t Britain, attended by his second son the duke of Cum¬ 
berland, and his minister lord Carteret, arrived on the 19th of June in the 
camp of the allies at Aschaffenburg; where he found his army, amountii^ 
to about forty thousand men, eager for battle, but in great want of provi¬ 
rions. The French general, in a word, had taken his measurps so wisely. 


(0 Pari. Deittla. 1748. 
it) Millot. Voltaira. 

(81 JUcin. daVaailta, tom. iv. 
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tbBt U vraa thought Uie allies must be forced to surrender prisoners of war, 
er be cut to pieces in their retreat. A retreat, however, was.resolved upon, 
both as necessary to procure subsistence, and to form a junction with a rein¬ 
forcement of twelve thousand Hessians and Himoverians that had Reached 
Hanua, and was in danger of being cut off. s^tte troops were accordingly 
ordered to strike their tents, and to begin tMir marcli by break of day. 
Their dangerous route lay between a mountain and the river Maine, over 
which the French hiid been unaccountably permitted to erect several bridges. 
The allies were annoyed in their march, by the enemy's cannon on the oppo¬ 
site banks ; and the French general, marking part of the main body his 
army, whith consisted of about sixty thousand men, over the bridges, took 
possession of the village of Dettin^n, in front of the allied army, while in 
their rear a detachment occupied Aschaffenburg, which they had abandoned. 

Having made these dispositions, which he ffattered himself would oblige 
the allies to attack the French under great disadvantage, the duke de 
Noaillcs repassed the Maine, in order the better to observe the motions of 
the hostile armies, and to bring forward the remainder of his forces. Mean¬ 
while the duke de Grammont, his nephew and lieutenant-general, who was 
stationed at Dettingen with thirty thousand choice troojis, and all the young 
generals and princes of the blood, eager to engage, passed the delile behind 
wliich they were posted, end advanced into a small plain, called the Cock- 
held, where the tulies had formed themselves in order of battle. Noailles, 
who was still on the other side of the river, beheld this motion with grief 
and astonishment, and made all the haste possible to form a new disposition. 
But he came too late to repair the mistake that had been committed; for 
although the French charged with great impetuosity, and the household 
troops put the Austrian cavalry into disorder, the British and Hanoverian 
infantry, animated by the presence of their sovereign (who rode between 
the lines with his sword drawn,) stood firm as a rock, and poured forth an 
incessant fire, which nothing could resist. These impenetrable battalions, 
however, by a masterly manoeuvre, on the approach of the French cavalry, 
led by the nobility and princes of the blood, who rushed on in desperation, 
opened their lines, and afterward closing again, made great havock in that 
gallant body. Terror now seized the whole Frencli army, every one crying, 
“ Save himself, who can!” so that the duke de Noailles found himself under 
the necessity of precmitately retreating over the Maine, with the loss of five 
thousand men.(l) Had he been hotly pursued, the victory of the allies 
would probably have been complete, and the defeat of the French total. The 
earl of Stair proposed such a measure; but his muster, George II. happy in 
having bravely extricated himself from one imminent danger, did not choose 
to run the hazard of anotlier. He was afraid of an ambuscade. His troops 
had received little sustenance for some days: they were come off a fatiguing 
march ; they had been many hours under arms ; and the enemy had still a 
superior army, and a great train of artillery, it was said, to dispute the pas¬ 
sage of the river. - t r 

These military considerations are sufficient to account for the caution or 
the king of Great Britain, whose loss, in killed a»d wounded, amounted to 
full three thousand men, without the intervention of invidious political mo¬ 
tives. And it must be admitted, even by those who blame his conduct, and 
think the French might have been tot^y routed Jn their first ^confusion. 



tinis that he sttccciifullj cultivated literature, and acqiiiied the reputation of a good 
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The aAed army vrm no sooner joined by the expected reinforcement nt 
Hennu than the earl of Stair proiiosed, that, as the numbers on both sides \ 
were nearly equal, the Frencn should be attacked by passing the liaise. 
But to\he surprise of all Europe, no eudi attempt was made. The king of 
Great Britain, flattered'witit humiliating proposals of peace from the em¬ 
peror, betxune every day more irresolute. Even after the retreat of the duke 
de Noailles, who was under the necessity of marching to the assistance of 
moreschal Coigny, in Upper Alsace, which was tlireateucd by prince Charles 
of Lorrain, no ettbrt was made to disperse or destroy the body of observation 
left under count Saxe; and althoui^ the allied army was reinforced with 
twenty thousand Dutch auxiliaries in the month of September, it was early 
distributed into winter quarter^ without doing any thing of consequence 
after the victory of D^tingen. 

The earl of Stair was so much dissatisfied with this inaction, that be re¬ 
sign^ in disgust ; and the duke de Noailles, who bad apprehended the 
greatest disasters, unacquainted with the restraints imposed upon the British 
commander, felicitated his master, with that modesty which is peculiar to 
real merit, that he had nut to deal with an Eugene, a Marlborough, or a 
Staremberg, otherwise the issue of the campaign must have been very diffe- 
rent.(l) Noailles effectually defeated the de-signs of prince Charles upon 
Alsace; but he could not prevent Mentzel, the famous partisan, from making 
an irruption, with four thousand Austrian irregulars, into Lorrain and Lux¬ 
emburg, where be committed turrihle depredations. 

The campaign in Italy was not more active or decisive, though its begin¬ 
ning promised the most vigorous exertions. Count de Gages, who com¬ 
manded the Spanish army in the province of Bologna, passing the Paranu 
in the beginning of I'cbruai'y, attacked the Austrian and Piedmontese 
forces, under count Traun, at Campo Santo, where a desperate battle was 
fought, but without any decided advantage, both sides claiming the victory. 
Gages however found himself under the necessity of repassing the Parano; 
ana his army being much weakened by desertion, he abandoned the city of 
Bologna, and marched to Rimini, in the provluce of Romagna. He there 
fortified his camp, and remained unmolested till the month of October, wheu 
prince Lobkowitz, having succeeded Trann in the command of the Austrian 
army, entered Romagna, and obliged the Spanish general to retreat to 
Fano. Gages afterward took post at Pesaro, fortifying the passes of tlio 
river Foglia. 

The season was so far in the decline, before the Spanidi army, under Don 
Philip in Savoy, entered upon action, that the campai^ on the side of Pied¬ 
mont was distinguished by no important event. This inaction was occasioned 
by a secret negotiation between the house of Bourbon and the king of Sar¬ 
dinia ; and notwithstanding the cncouiums that have been paid to the 
fidelity of that prince, he would have entered into the views of France 
and Spain, if they had complied with his demands, or if the queen of Ilun- 
,'ary had not agreed to more advantageous terms than they were willing to 
grant.(S) 

These negotiations produced the famous treaty of Worms; by which his 
Sardinian majesty renounced his pretensions to the duchy of Milan, and 


citizen, is one of tbe most emiable and ezaUr<l of ibe ns'e in which he lived. He enjored 
in a very high degree tbe confidence of I.ewis XV. end delivered his tentiments to uis 
eovereign, in e variety of letters and meniorials on the most important sublets, with no 
hoaest freedom that is peihaps uiiexanmled in a subject and a courtier, (bee Afeta. ro' 
litiq. ei drc. compous tur its Pieces ortginalts. recatiUies pnr ^aritu Mauricft 

Due de Nofpittrs, Mtreschal de Frauce Sc Ministre tCElat, par HI, I AbM Milltit, toni. 
iii. iv ) Setting aside other instances, nothing can sliew in a stranger light the inagns- 
iiimityand disintevestedness of the duke de Noailles, than his recomuieuding to the K<os 
count Saxe, as the iiersoii in bis service most eapahle of repairing the misfortunes c' 
France. Experience has proved, that the justness of his discernment was equal to 
uprightness of his intentions; and degenerate ages must contemplate with astigiisa- 
meiit, a courtier who dated to speoli truth to bis prince, a statesman whose sapreme oi>" 
ject was the good of his country, and a general whose soul was superior to jealousy. 

(I) Mm. m Noailies, tom. ir. 

(S) Ibid. 
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{ru«i*nteed anew the Pragmatic Sanction. The queen of Hungatj^ bende 
'relinquiehing in hie favour all title to the town and marquieate of Final, 
then poseessed by the republic of Genoa, hut on which she had some claims^ 
agreed to put him in possession of the V^vanesco, with that part of the 
ducliy of Pavia which lies between the Po and the Tessin, and to Ade to 
him the towns of Placensa and Bombio, with fll the territoiy from the source 
of the Nura to the lake of Maggiore, and the frontiers of the Swiss Cu- 
tons.(I) She farther engaged to maintain thirty thousand men in Italy, as 
soon as the situation of her affairs in Germany would permit ; and the king 
of Sardinia, on condition of bis receiving from Great Britain an annual sub¬ 
sidy of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, obliged himself to 
keep up an army of forty thousand foot and five thousand faor8e.(8) 

Inis treaty, which dissipated all hopes of peace, and the haughty beha¬ 
viour of the queen of Hungary, who not only refused to listen to any reason¬ 
able terms of accommodation with the emperor, but avowed her purpose of 
keeping possession of Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, as an indemnifica¬ 
tion for the loss of Silesia, produced a great change in the sentiments of the 
principal German powers. Their jealousy of the ambition of the house of 
Austria was revived, and their pride was wounded by the degradation of the 
Imperial dignity in the person of Charles VII. now no better than an illus¬ 
trious beggar, depending on the bounty of France for a jirecarious subsist¬ 
ence. They resolved to interpose in favour of the head of the empire, whose 
misfortunes had awakened their compassien. The court of Versailles, ever 
watchful, encouraged these new dispositions ;(3) and a secret negotiation 
was successfully begun with the emperor, the elector Palatine, the king of 
Sweden, as landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the king of Prussia, as elector of 
Brandeuburg, who was become sensible, that unless a check was given to tha 
growing power of Maria-Theresa, he must soon be stript of all his late 
conquests. 

Tiie issue of that negotiation, which was conducted by Chevigny, the 
FVeuch minister at the Imperial court, or rather asylum, in Frankfort, wo 
shall afterward have occasion to notice. In the mean time a fainily-rompact, 
or perpetual alliance and mutual guarantee of possessions and claims, was 
formed between France and Spam at Fontainbleau ;(4) and the greateat 
preparations were made for carrying on the war with vigour both by sea and 
lano. Twenty thousand French troops, under the prince of Conti, were or¬ 
dered to join Don Philip in Savoy; and the Fren<ui and Spanish squadron 


sovereignty of the Mediterrnnean.(5) If successful, they were to join Iho 
Brest fleet; and, having established a superiority in the Channel, to assist 
at a projected invusiou of England. 

That enterprise, which had for its remote object the re-ertalMishment or 
the house of Stuart, was more immediately planned with a view of jwhging 
the king of Great Britain to recall his troops from the continent, and “PPy 
his attention to the defence of his own dominions, instead of engapngmtne 
ort of foreign powers. A correspondence 

■ed 

....« ...OK.UUOU VliO UUUUU Uiai/Oniems, ai UlC SBUIWW.U® /-- - 

to inflame them. The real discontents, however, wotb very great, 
people were enraged at the mysterious inaction of the iMt campaign, * • 
they jusUy ascri^d to the influence of German councils, end the 
situation of George II. as elector of Hanover. Nor were dissa 

tisfied at the prospect of the continumioe of a aitxr 

which Great fcitSn was likely to become a nr^^ inrt»dj^ nuy, ai^ 

an honourMile peaoe might have been concluded with the isuperor. 


fs) fbi 

• (Sl\ AT. 


Tindal’s'Crm/iM. rol. ix 


^ (t) Ibid. 

S] of -..bat no peace .bould be concluded 

till Gibriiltar wat restored to Spotii. (jT/rm. tie Noailk»t tooi. ifeJ 
(6) MUIot. Voltaire. 
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queen of Hungsiy secured in the full possession of all the Austrian domi* 
nions in Germany, except Silesia, which she had ceded to the king of Prussia. < 
An universal disgust prevailed against the measures of the court. 

Eooounwed by these favouraole appearances, the small number of troops 
in England and the assurances of a powerful support from the Jacobites, 
and even a general revolt in favour of the pretrader, Lewis XV. entered 
serionsly into the views of cardinal de Tencin, who had projected the enter¬ 
prise, and the highest hopes were entertained ^ success. Tencin was warmly 
attached to the ^uart lamily, by whose interest he had been raised to the 
purple; and havira taken the lead in the French administration, on the 
death of cardinal Fleury, he was ambitious of shewing his gratitude to his 
friends, and at the same time of serving bis master, by giving a new king to 
Great Britain. 

Nor did sudi a revolution seem impossible, vrith the force that was pre¬ 
pared, to those who were best acquainted with the situation of this kingdom, 
U France had possessed the sovereignty of the sea. An army of fifteen 
thousand men was assembled in Picardy, under count Saxe ; and a number 
of transports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne. Charles 
Edward, eldest son of the chevalier de St. George, and to whom that prince 
had delegated his pretensions, left Rome, and arrived in the French camp. 
A descent was to be made on the coast of Kent; and M. de Roquefeuille, 
with a fleet of twenty ships of tlie line from Brest and Rochfort, sailed ex- 
ultingly up the Channel, in order to protect the transports and cover the 
landing of the troops. Seven thousand men were embarked, and the first 
division of the transport^ut to sea ; but a sudden storm arising, they were 
all driven back upon the French coast. Many of them were shattered j some 
of the largest, with all the men, were lost; and a superior English fleet, 
commanded by rir John Norris, obliged M. de Roquefeuille to make the best 
of his way to Brest .‘(l) so that the young pretender, after haying a sight of 
the promised land, found himself under the necessity of waiting fur a more 
favourable opportunity, to attempt the recovery of the kingdom of his 
ancestors. 

The alarm occasioned by this formidable, though abortive enterprise, 
united the M^igs in the firm support of government. They were made sen¬ 
sible, that their opposition to certain unpopular measures, and their political 
jeslousies of each other, had been represented by the enemies of Great Bri¬ 
tain as a proof of their dislike to the reigning family ; and that the chevalier 
de St. Grarge had founded his hopes of success in the projected invasion, 
diiefiy on the division among the friends of the Protestant succession. This 
appeared by a letter which he wrote to John duke of Argyle, an inconsistent 
but zealous Whig, whom the Jacobites supposed ready for a revolt, on ac¬ 
count of the violence of bis speeches in parliament, and whom the Pretender 
desired to dictate his own terms.(2) But that harmony was of short dura¬ 
tion. The intelligence which soon arrived of a naval engagement in the 
Mediterranean, and the judicial proceedings relative to it, gave rise to new 
divisions and diseontrats. 

In consequence of the late alliance between France and Spain, concluded 
at Fpntainbleau, the admisals of their combined fleet, in the harbour of 
Toulon, resolved to ^ve battle to that of England, by which they had been 
blocked up, and whirii prevented them from carrying provisions or military 
stores to the Spanish armies in Italy. The Spanish squadron, commanded 
by Don Joseph Navarro, consisted ot sixteen s^ of the line, though twelve 
only were fully manned; and the French squadron, under M. de Court, of 
fourteen sail of the line,<four frigates, and three fire-ships. The British 
fleet, commanded by the spirals Matthews and Lestock, were superior in 
force, but leas fit for action, as the ships had been long at sea. It consisted 
of twenty-eight sail of the line, six ships of fifty guns, four frigates, and 
two fire-raips. And if a misunderstanding had not prevailed between the 
admirals, the eombined fleet must have been utterly ruined. 

fl) Conlin. obi sup. Smollett, vol. xi. 

(S) Id. ibid. 
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Msttbemi who lay in the bay of Hierea, no aooner perceived the enemy 
leave the road of T(won than he weighed anchor, and bore down npon them. 

’ Ther did not decline the combat; and a desperate battle ensued, in which 
the Eritish admiral Shaved with great ^lant^. But he was ill supported 
by bis captains, and Lestock, with his whole division, remained all tne time 
at a distance; so that the contest was long doubtful, and the most vigorous 
exertions only could have saved the ships that were engaged from being 
taken or destroyed. Victory however, at last, declared in favour of Mat¬ 
thews. The combined fleet, after an action of six hours, was oblind to re¬ 
treat with the loss of one ship of the line, named the Poder.(l) The royal 
Philip, another disabled ship, might also, it is supposed, have been taken, 
bod the English admiral continued the chase; but the orders to guard the 
coast of lt3y being positive, he did not think himself at liberty to neglect 
that important object, and run the hazard of being drawn down the Straits, 
for the precarious possibility of making a single prize, all the other ships of 
the enemy sailing too fast to leave him any hope of coming up with them.(8) 
The loss of so favourable an opportunity of breaking the naval power of 
the house of Bourbon occasioned the loudest complaints in England, and the 
faUure of the British fleet to destroy that of the enemy became the subject 
of a parliamentary inquiry. From a committee of the house of commons, the 
matter was referred to a court-martial. Several captains were convicted of 
misbehaviour, and subjected to different degrees of punishment; 
astonishment of the public, admiral Lestock was fully acquitted, “^Matthews 
declared incapable of serving for the future in his majes^ a navy! Though 
it was evident to every unprejudiced mind, that Lestock, by keeping ^ofj 
when he had it in his power to engage, was not only the cause of the misoar- 
riace complained of, bat of exposing the British flert to the most imminent 
d^er, in^ order to giatify his vindictive spirit; while 7“!^^ 

Jthe hottest of the enemy’s fire, fought like a 
zeal for the service of his king and country .(3) 

experience has since repeatedly proved, are ^"Vrw^^ 

Before these iudicial proceedinirs were finished, mutual declarations ot ^ 
hasten SS *e tings ofTranre and 

Venues having i^ued a ff^ 

r&oveSdiWd^^^ ^0 ^rdkturVnTthe 

French king of violating the Prapatio Sanction; ^ ^ccession^ 

the balance of power in Europe, by both secretly and 

of assisting th/spami^Mh^^^ 

openly, in contempt of the faith of teeaties, w lii^with a fleet and 

contrary to the most solemn engagements, tura ni^ hostilities on the 
army to invade Great Britain; “d “f j,ad formed the most 

British fleet in the MediteiTanean.(4) B oth p 

sanguine, and not ill-grounded hopes of Dutch, and the 

^.e valour of his troops, the fiearty rS^^^rbonon the new 
vigorous exertions of the vMi ureparations they had 

they were foraing m the Low Countries, 

made for prosecuting the war, both in imy piedmont. Don 

'ITie campaign inltaly was early t tmoDs under the prince of 

Philip being joined by twenty thous^d ^ten^ F Alps, and falls into 
ContJ, pas^'* the river Var, which of Nice 

the sea of Genoa a little below the city ^jivance farther, they had to 

submitted. But before the confederates ^Id afterwards to 

force the Piedmontese entrenchments at villa » 

0) Smollett, vol.xi. 

S> See tbe made by Matthew, on his Trial. 

a) Compsn the TVio/e of Maithew. and Leatocz. 

W Ffiotsd j}ec/aratums tf War. 
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reduce tbe caitle of Montaobaa, ntuated amow rooks, whicb form a d»iu 
of almost inaeoeesible ramparts. All these difficulties, hoirever, were sur-, 
mounted bp tbe vabur of the French and Spaniards, though not without 
great Ipss.(l) Their intention was, to penetrate into the duchy of Milan 
throura the Genoese territories; a measure that would have been attended 
srith the most fotal consequences to the queen of Hungary and the king of 
Sardinia. Admiral Matthews, who had by this time returned to the coast of 
Italy, therefore sent a q>irit^ message to the senate of Genoa, declaring, 
that if the confederate army was suffered to pass through the dominions of 
the republic, he must consider it as a breach of her neutrality, and would 
be under the necessity of immediately commencing hostilities against her 
sulnecta 

Alarmed at this threat, the Genoese, though secretlvinthe interest of the 
house of Bourbon, prevailed with Don Philip and tlie prince of Conti to 
choose another route. They accordingly defiled off toward Piedmont, by 
the way of Brianfon, and attacked tbe strong post of Chateau Dauphin, 
where we king of Sardinia commanded in person. It was carried after a des¬ 
perate attack, in which the officers and soldiers of the two confederate, yet 
ri^ nations, performed wonders. “ We may behave ns well as the French," 
said tbe count de Campo Santo to the marquis de las Minas, who commanded 
under Don Philip, “ but we cannot behave better."—“ This has been," says 
the prince of Conti, in a letter to Lewis XV. “ one of the most hot and bru- 
" liant actions that ever happened ; the troops have shewn a courage more 
" than hnman.fs) The valour and presence of mind of M. de Chevert chiefly 
" decided the advantage. I recommend to vou M. de Solemi and the che- 
“ valier de Modena. La Carte is killed. Your majesty, who knows tbe 
“ value of friendship, will feel how much I am affected by his loss r'(3) His¬ 
tory records with particular pleasure such expressions of generosity and 
sympathy as do'honour to the human character. The appeiil of the prince 
of Conti to the bosom of Lewis XV. is equally elegant and emphatic. 

After losing tbe important pass of Chateau Dauphin, and another called 
the Barricades, which was carried at the same time, the king of Sardinia, 
not being in a condition to hazard a battle, drew off bis troops and artillery 
from the frontiers, in order to cover his capital. He took post at Siduzzo, 
about seventeen miles south of Turin; while the confederates, having made 
themselves masters of the castle of Demont, mtuated on a rock in the valley 
of Stura, and deemed impregnable, invest^ the strong town of Coni, the 
possession of which was necessa^, to open them a passage into tbe duchy of 
Milan. Meantime the king of Sardinia, being reinforced by a body of ten 
thousand Austrians, under Falavirini, resolved to attempt the relief of the 
place. H e accordingly advanced, with a superior force, and attacked We French 
^d Spaniards in their entrenchments. But, after an obstinate engagement, 
in which valour and conduct were equally conspicuous on both sides, he was 
obliged to retire, with the loss of five thousand men, to his camp in the valley 
of Murasso. The lora of tbe confederates was little inferior. And his Sar¬ 
dinian majesty having found means to reinforce the garrison of Coni, and 
also to convey into the town a supply of provisions, Don Philip and the prince 
of Conti were ob%ed to wise the siege, after it had been continued tul tbe 
end of November, to the almost total min of their army. Having destroyed 
the fortifications of Demont, in their retreat, they repassed the mountains, 
utterly evacuating Piedmont, and took up their winter-quarters in Dau- 
phmy.(4) But the Spaniards still continued in possession of Savoy, which 
th^ fleeced without mercy. 

Tbe campaign, in the ^uth of Italy, was also distinguished by a diversity 
of fortune. His Sicilian mgjesty having, in violation of his forced neutra- 

(1) Voltaire. Millot. 

(e) Tber bed tbe boldcen to clamber up roeke of an incredible height, mounted with 
cannon, and to pan through the emhraeures, wheo the gone recoiled. 

CS) Voltaire. Millot. • , - • • 

<4) Id. ibid. .Smollett. CiMahi.«{Rapin,Tol. la. The two laetvelumei of tbit Conti' 
niiacioii were w,fitten bv tbe late Mr. Outbrie, thoogb they bear tbe name of Tiodel. 
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Wr/-Vwh army, under the count de Gages, with twenty.five 
thpww4 of.Jui PW?>. tW prince Lob^owite. the Austrian genewt l«d 
ordem to inv^e the kw^om of Naples. He accordingly left jfonte Iliton- 
dp, in the iwighbourho^ of ^me, where he was encamped, and advanced 
toward Ve)itn, near which the confederates were posted. While fflirtwo 
qrmw lay in sight of each othpr, prince Lobkowitz sent a strong detacli. 
went into the province of Abruzzo, where they distributed a maidfesto, in 
the n^e of her HunMan majesty, exhorting the iiiliabitunts to throw off 
the SpaniA y^pke, and put themselves again under the protection of the 
hopse of Auptria. 1 hat measure, however,' was attended with very little 
success, pe Npapohtans shewing no inclination to rebel. Lobkowitz there¬ 
fore, collected his forces, and resolved to make an attack upon the he^- 
quartere of the eo^ederates at Velitri. This enterprise be committed to 
count Brown, m able and active general, whom I shall afterward have oc¬ 
casion frequently to mention ; and in order to render the design successful, 
he amused the eimmy with ambiguous motions. 

In the mm pme count Brown, at the head of six thousand choice 

J of Modena and the king 

of the Two Siw^ wp™ in the utmost danger of being made prisoners. They 
csraped with difficulty to the quarters of count de Gages, who peiifurnied, ou 
this QCCMion, the part of a great captain. He rallied the fugitives, removed 
the panic which had begun to prevail in the camp, and made a masterly dis- 
pmition for cutting off the communication of the detachment of the enemy 
with their maip body. Count Bniwn therefore, finding himself in danger of 
pegig surrounded, and seeing no prospect of assisstance, thouglit proper to 
attempt a retreat. That he effected with great gallantry, carrying away a 
prodigious booty. p •= . . -a i 

fiT thousand of the Spaniards and Neapolitans arc said to have been 
k^d Iff this nocturnal encounter, and eight hundred were taken, together 
with wmoy standards, colours, and other military trophies! The Austriaus 
lost Qiily about six hundred men; but the f^ure of the enterprise, and the 
heats of autymn, proved fatal to their hopes, ^ince Lobkowitz seeing his 
army duN niou|dering away, without the possibility of being recruited, de- 
wnped from Fiola; and passing tlie Tyberat the Ponte MoUe, anciently 
name of Pons Milvius, which he had just time to break down 
Detod him when the enemy's vanguard appeared, he crossed the mountains 
of Gnbio, and arrived, by the way of Viterbo, in the Bolognese territority, 
*1®™ he went into winter-quarterB.( I) 

The queen of Htin^ry and her allies were not more succesaful in Germany 
and the Low Countries. But considering the unexpected confederacy that 
was fori|i.ed agaipst them, and the inferiority of their generals, they had little 
reason to cpmplain of fortune. 'The negotiations at Frankfurt being brought 
w an isspe, a treaty was there concluded, through the influence of France, 
between roe emiwror and the king of Prussia, the king of Sweden, as land- 
ffrave of Hosse Cassel, and the elector Palatine. The declared object of this 
:{'*•*)' was to restore the Imperial dignity and the tranquillity of Germany; 
the cotilTsotiag powers engaging, either to persuade or oblige the queen of 
f ^ l^.oowledge the title of Charfo VIJ. to give np the archives 

ot the .empire, still in her possession, and evacuate Bavaria j the emperofls 
r®ims on the Austrian succession to be settle by a friendly conipromise, or 
ISridipal decision. So far the confedei^y saemed laudable. But, by a wpa- 
*'^10*0* which breathed a very di^eht spirit, the king of Prussia en¬ 
gaged to put the emperor in posseasion of Bidiemia, and to ^arantee.V> Jihn 
■Jp^r Anstria, as soon ns conquered, on condition t^ht he should give np to 
hw frozen majesty the town circle «f 'Kaningsgratz, in its whole ex- 
r****' Mxcountry sitys^^ between the frontiers of Sflesia and the 
"''or Md frem Che .tpw» ,iiid circle of Roniogsgratz to the confines of 

, Jf^,ysiuire.- Milbitt. SmpDet.' ‘Contim, of IRspin, vol. is. The two last volamei of 
^,JJ>Jo™oation were .wiilten bf the late Mr. Ootbri.e, thousb thejr boar th« name of 
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Saxony. The king of Prueaia however, by previoui i^eement, and S ^pa- 
rate treaty with* the cgart of Versailles, was not obliged to take nparms, 
until he should see’ France act with vigour.(1; 

In Older to procure the ready co-operation of this politic, ambitions, end 
powerlul prince, Lewis XV. put himself at the head of his army in Flanders, 
consisting of an Ihindred and twenty thousand men, as early as the season 
would permit, and invested Menin. The duke de NoaiDes, and the cele¬ 
brated count Saxe, now a mareschal of France, commanded under him, and 
carried every thing before them. Menin surrendered in seven days. Ypres, 
Fort Knocke, and Fumes, were reduced with almost equal facility. And 
the king of France entered Dunkirk in triumph, while the allied army, to 
the''nuniber of seventy thousand men, unable to obstruct his progress con¬ 
tinued posted behind the Scheldt. 

. Jliit Lewis XV. was soon obliged to quit this scene of conquest, and hasten 
'“W the defence of his own dominions. Having received intelfigence that 
pknee Charles of Lorrain had passed the Rhine, and entered Alsace at the 
head of sixty thousand Austrians, he dispatched the duke de Noailles, with 
forty thousand choice troops, to join the mareschal de CoignL who com¬ 
manded in that province, while be himself followed with a farther reinforce¬ 
ment ; leaving mareschal Saxe, with the remainder of hiS' army, to oppose 
the allies-in Flanders.(2) And the masterly movements of that consummate 
general, together with the want of concert between the Austrian and English 
commanders, d’Aremberg and Wade, prevented them from gaining any ad- 
vanti^e during the caihpaign, though now greatly superior in force. 

Belore the duke de Noailies could form a junction with Coigni, the prince 
of Lorrtun had taken W e ititp burg, and laid all Lower Alsace under contri¬ 
bution. At Metz the king of France was seized with a fever, which threat¬ 
ened his life, and retarded the Operations of his generals. Meanwhile prince 
Charles hariiig oM information that the king of Prussia had entered Bohe¬ 
mia, repam>MitEi‘'%ine in ei^t of a superior army, and hastened to the 
relief of that/kingpdbm. Lewis XV. after his recovery, laid siege to Fri- 
burg ; and the reduction of this important place, by the famous engineer 
count Lowendahl, who had entered into the French service, concluded the 
business pf the campaign on the side of Alsace. 

The king' of Prussia, on taking up arms, published a manifesto, in which 
be declarea,.7hut he coubl no longer remain an idle spectator of the troubles 
of Germany,’but found himself obliged to make use of force, to restore tlio 
mwer of the lawt, and the authority of the emperor; that he desired nothing 
for himself, had no'jparticular quarrel v/ith the queen oP Hungoiy, and had 
only entcr^ into the war as an auxiliary, in order to assert the liberties of 
the Germanic body; that the emperdr had offered to relinqSish his claims on 
the Austrian succession, provided his hereditary dominions were restored to 
him; and that the queen of Hungary had rejected this and all other equita¬ 
ble proposalB. 

. Before the arrival pf^sraoe Charles, the Prussian monarch had made him¬ 
self master of Prague,^Wir, and all Bohemia to the east of the Moldaw. 
But them conquests were ef -short duration. Augustas III. king of Poland 
jnd elector pf Saxony, aiffmated by a Britbh subiddy, ordered sixteen thou¬ 
sand men to jqinrfhe prince iff Lorrain. He was also joined by a large body 
of Hungarians, ze^ous in the cause of their sovereign, Maria-Theresa, who 
had acquired by her popular manaer,(S) as well as her indulgences both civil 

Cl) Mm. de NeaUlee, tom. iv. 

$5 Ibid. . 

m) To old count Psifr.enief Pslstias of Huni 
tlw rad »tt-"^ - 
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> old count Psify-ebief Pslstias of Hungary, who had, on tbit oceaiion, cantm 
ttandard of tba kingdom to be displayed, as a signal for every man who canid 
bear arms to torn out, the wrote the following letter, accompanied with a preient of 
hef own bom, richly ceparieoned, a gold-bilted stgord ornamented with diamoodi, 
and a ring of great value; 


t ring or great value; 

Father Paliy! „ „ 

"Tlend yon Uih lioru, worthy of being monntoironlriiy the most zealone plepif 
'* faithful lutdects. Heceive, at tba same time, tbii twqriL to defend me against ioiue 
** SDCDiies { and accept of this ring, as a mark of niy awntloo forann, _ 

• ** M^iA-TBSSSaA." 
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unifrSu^ouB, an extraordinarjr interest in their affections ; so that the king 
of Prussia, unable to withstand so great a force, was obliged to evacUato EkS 
heini^ and retire with precipitation into Silesia. He was pursued thither 
by prince Charles; and the ngourof the season only, perhaps, prevented the 
recoverv of that valuable province. The Prussians, in.tlioir retrlat, .lost 
above tnirty thousand men, with all their heavy baggage, artillery, and wag¬ 
gons, loaded with provisions and plunder. 

While the high-minded Frederick III. was experiencing this sudden re¬ 
verse of fortune, the dejected fugitive, Charles VIL got once more posses¬ 
sion of his camtal. Seckendorff, the Imperial general, having been joined 
by a body of French troops, had driven the Austrians out of Bavaria. But 
the retreat of the Prussians, and the rapid progress of the prince of Lorrain, 
filled the emperor with new apprehensions: and he was in danger of being a 
third time cnased from his dominions, when death came to his relief, and 
freed him from a complication of bodily ills, aggravated by the anguish a 
wounded spirit. His son, Maximilian Joseph, being only seventeen years of 
age, could not become a candidate for the Imperial throne. He, therefore, 
very wisely concluded, through the mediation of his Britannic majesty, not¬ 
withstanding all the intrigues of France, a treaty of peace with the queen of 
Hungary, who had again invaded Bavaria, and was ready to strip him of hia 
whole electorate. By this treaty, Maria-Theresa agreed to recognise the 
Imperial dignity, as having been vested in the person of Charles VII. and 
to put his son in possession of all his hereditary dominions. On the other 
hand, the young elector renounced all claim to any part of the Austrian suc¬ 
cession ; consented to guarantee the Pragmatic Section, engaged to give 
his vote for the ^and duke at the ensuing dection of an emperor, atid to 
dismisf the auxilmry troops in his Bervice.(I) 

This treaty, it was confadently expected, would prove a prelude to a gene¬ 
ral pacification, as the cause of the war in Germany no lonpr existed ; and 
the treaty of Frankfort, the avowed puipose of which was the support of'the 
Imperial dignity, had now no object. The queen of Hung^, to procure 
peace, and the vote of Brandenburg for her husband, would readw have 
agreed to confirm the treaty of Breslaw; and the king of Prussia, after hia 
severe losses, could have required nothing more for himself than, the undis¬ 
puted possession of Silesia. But the court of France, which, had begun the 
war out of policy, instigated and pensioned by that of Spun, resolved to 
continue it from passion; and his Britannic majesty was too'ihtimately con¬ 
nected with the queen of Hungary, as well as too higlily interested in pre¬ 
serving the balance of Europe, to desert his allies at such a crisis. 

The marquis d'Argenson, the French minister for war, who had at this 
*lime great influence in the cabinet, declared that France, having under¬ 
taken to give a head to the Germanic body, ought to hazard the last soldier, 
rather than suffer the grand duke to be elected emperor, 'fhe court of 
Versailles accordingly made an offer of the Imperial crown to Augustus ill. 
king of .Poland and elector of Saxony: but he, sensible that it was not in 
thexr gift,' very prudently refused it, unless it could be procured without 
violence; and renewed his engagements with the courts of London and 
Vienna. The French ministry, however, persisted in their resolution, of 
opposing the election of the grand duke, and of continuing, the war with vi¬ 
gour in Germany and the Low Countries, in order to facilitate the opera¬ 
tions of the combined forces of the house of Bourbon in Italy; , 

zaheth Farnese, who still directed all the measures of the court of Madnd, 
was determined, cost what it might, to establish a sovereignty tor her se¬ 
cond son, Don Philip, at the expense of Maria-^heresa.( 2 ) And the suc- 


fl) Se« the Trtaty in Tindal’t Continuatim of Rspin’s Hi>l- »/joj-/?• 
(5) See Mem. fUilitiq. tt Mittlaires, &c. compotit jr??/'"'" 

tfewal not then Javpared, '* 'f 

'be pspen of the duke de NoaUlee, which throw new lialit upon the eeiOjett. 
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o*M of the enehing oampalgh wemed to juaitify her SMiUIm tiAd 
vetftbce. 

Thh repablic of Genda, #hich had MtHl lobe WddeHog, et lUt edbeluttSd' 
a treaty^ith the hooat) of Boarboii, that proved fatd to the interna hf t&6 
queen of Htragary ahS the king bf Sardinia. The armiei of bmnt de Chl^ 
And Don Philips-consiatlhg of FVench, Spaniards, and Neapolitans, hkmjt ■ 
formed a Junction in the territories Of that tepublic hrmri erhieh they rb- 
ceired a considerable reinihrcenibnt, attiOUntM to ei^^ thbuiahd meta: 
while tile Piedmontese and Austriads, under the king of Saidinia and count 
Schulbnberg, who had been sent to supersede prince Lobkobdtz, did not 
exceed forty-five thousand. Thete was no cohtendlri^ agairtst such supeHoC 
force. 

Don Philip, and Mmllebois, who acted under him, having succeeded the 
prince bf Conti in the Command of the French troops, obliged his Sardinian 
dimeaty and Schulenbbrg to retire bevond the Tanaro. Count dp Gages in¬ 
vested and took ToHona, while the duke of Modena made himablf nuutcir of 
Parma and Piacenza. The city of Pavia was taken by assault, and Milan 
itself was forced to eiirrcnder, though the citadel continued tp h(dd bi^. 

Pushing his.advantages, Don I%ilip passed the TanarO', and compelli'd 
the 'Austmnand Piedmontese armies to take shelter behind the Pb. He 
reduced Valenta, Casal, Asti, Gabrano, and even Vetua, only twenty miles 
north-east of Turin: and the king of Sardinia was so appCMehSive of bis 
capital being bombarded, that he j^ed his army within corCr of its cannbn, 
and ordered the pavement of the streets to be taken up. But Don-Philip, 
instead of undertaking snsh an arduous enterprise, closed the eaMpUi]^ 
with a triumphant .entry ffito Milan.(]) , . ‘v - 

The house of Bour^ and their allies were no less successful in other 
quarters. Lewis two leading objects in view; to obstruct the elec¬ 

tion of the gnmd'-fluliiMid to compfote the conquest of Flanders. He ac¬ 
cordingly assembled twc^eat armies; one on the Maine, under tfic‘.prince 
of Conti, bn bfder to prevent the queen of Hungary from' emploving a su¬ 
perior force against the king of Prussia, and to oyer-awe the delibeiwtions 
of the^ectors aVj^nkfort; the other, consisting of seyentr-miz thousand 
mCh> Cbm^anded ny count .Saxe, under whbm the duke de NoaiRea conde¬ 
scended te serve as first aid-de-camp, invested Tourney, one ef the atVoM^ 
Cst tekma in the Austrian Netherlands, and the most importCnt in the Dntth 
Barrier.i^S) The king and the dauphin appeared in the camp, aUd animated 
by theiv presence the operations of the besiegers. The allied army amounted 
only to fifty-three thousand men; yet with these it was resolved to attempt 
the relief m Touinay. The Hanoverian and British troops were oommandM 
by the duke of Cumberland, a breve but mezperienoed youngjrinos. The 
Austrians were conducted by old count Konigseg; and the Dutciri^ithe 
prince of tYaldeck, as young and inexperience ay the duke of GumWPtWk 

Mareechal Saxe, who to a natural genius for war Joined a profound knpts- 
ledge of the military art, was no sooner informed of the purpose of ihb (m- 
federatts, tiisn te ma^tjMyjMg masterly dispositions for receiving uStm- 
The Ftench anw tray posM^lll a rising ground, with the villas of An¬ 
toine, near the Esohuti bn Mpgilht; the wood of Barri on its Im, and in 
front the villaeb of'Renteno’^i In the wood, and M both these viUagM, 
were erected lorqnidiMe batteries of heavy cannon, and the interme dMjle 
s|)aCe was farther defended by stfbng redoubts. The confederates, howdimr, 
who bad but imperfectly reconnoitred the situation of the enemy, rath^ 
persisted in th^ resolution of hazarding an attack. Nor were-ite French 
withody, their app^ensioas of its consequences, from the known valour of 
the British troops. The bridge of Colonne, over which the king had passed 
the Escant, was accordingly fortified with entrmehments, and occupied by 

W q'^MVsri^nty of tbs bsnicr-towni belonyed fa 
wen ss'riiODsd with Dutch troopi) for the support of 
Iiy th« Irsstyof Utrecht, to kry cntain impontioni on 


> foe bmus of AutRat but th^ 
which thi StatM wMb ycrmBtoor 
foe iahabitaiitt. 
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B ttovi bodjr Of MMtvOi in order to eoent* Urn a retrentt if neceseBrv.ii) 
And tio thb nOMMty hd Auet heve been drir«wi, had the Bi^ith tniope 
proWly anp^eMed, alid the duke of Cbttlbtriuid'e otdera duly ateeuted. 

7 ^ idltee *itre In motion by two o'clock he t^e tnoming, and t^e can- 
nenadiilg begad as aoon aa it was U^t. By nine, both anniaa were engaged, 
and the itidloh lahted till three in the afternoon, Kerer was there a more 
deiperate or gallant attack than that wede hy the Britlah infantry, cou- 
itianded by the-duke Of Cumberland in {mreon, aasuted by air John Li^nier. 
Though the'fire firam the eneiny’a batterice was so heavy, that it swept off 
whole ranks at a single discharge) they continued to advance, as if they had 
Iieen invulnerabiff, and drove the Frendh infantry beyond their lines. The 
French cavalry in vain endeavoured to stop their progrMS. Forming them¬ 
selves into a C(duMn, they bore down every thing Itefore them, and baffled 
every eifort to nut them into disorder, the village of Antoine was eracnated; 
and marescfaal ^xc, concluding that all Was lust, sent advice to the king to 
provide for hiS safety, by rCpassing the bridge of Colonne. But Lewis XV. 
who did not Want personal courage, sensible that such a st^ would give a 
decided victory to the allies, refused to quit his post.^S) Hk firmness saved 
his army from niitt and disgra(%. 

Ashamed to desert tlieir sovereign, the French infantry returned to the 
charge; the cavalry renewed their efforts; and otiier circumstances contri¬ 
buted to give a turn to the battle, the Dutch, under (he prince of Waldeck, 
having failed in an attack upon the village of Fontenoy, which valour might 
have tendered auccessful, had idiamefuUy left the fieid. An English and 
HanoveiiaR detachment, under brigadier Ingoldeby, had alro miwairied, 
through mistake, in a practicable attempt to take possaaeion of a redoubt at 
the corner of the wood of Barri, and immediately wposite Fontenoy; so 
that the British cavalry, by the cross-fire of the ene.g(|[e*nniitoii, wwe pre¬ 
vented from coming up to the support of the infanJJ^.fS) This victoirous 
body, now“a 88 ailed on all sides, fatigued with incessant firing, and gaBed by 
some field-pieces unexpectedly planted in front, was therefore oWirod to je- 
tire, with the loss of seven thousand men, after having successfully routed 
almost every regiment in the French army.(4) The loss of the Hanoven^, 
who behaved g^andy, was also very great, in proportion to their numbers, 
but that of the Dut^ and Austrians inconsiderable. 

The Frenrfi had near ten thousand men killed, and, among these, many 



IIQU 1(0 we (UUniTcr Uie¥ itnu UCCll am mi *a uwawwvs rv ,- /r A. t 

embraced o^otber on the field of battle, and dissoh;ed m team of mutual 
co(igrBtiilation.(5) They had, indeed, much reason to be satisfied with their 
vittoiy-Whliaiw-aa followed by the most impovt“‘oonwquei^. For 
thatlflii^e duke of Cumberland had led off his troops in good o™ej> ““ 
wkhoqt laiiiig either colours or standards, the dlies were , 

ablSk dwta^e campaign, to face the enemy ; but lay entrenched, ^etw^ 
Antiwp aSd Brus^s, while mareschal 

W stratagem or force, Touraay, 0 “denBrd%^ai, !:^dermond, Ghent, 
Ostendl^wport, and every other forttfed ^i^lfiAurtmn Flanders 
But the ki^ of France, though so highly ftvoured by fortune, was not 


VAhairs Anrii XV. chap. XT. 

yoltaire, obi Mp. 



apxf. jrrom tbaOMiuant tbs rr^u apo aw,wa----- p araiy. M 

„ *J*flS*i*n« hot utouMbnieiit Kv,«iilSrMluiiiii: but flieir efforts t.*.. 

schiil Saks Ar^ed the cavalry to ftH u^h the Enjlisn coiu'u" " ami to 

^',«c-i:;'’S'ot''even a^el^.at perl..,-for tba 

ubi tup* 
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able to prevent the queen of Hungary from obtaining the great ^eot of her 
wiehea, in the elevation of her huiband to the Impeiw tiirwie. The Freneh. 
armyw the Maine, under the prince of Conti who had ai^eneded ^b^le* 
bois ii}, the command, not being able to face the Auetrlana under Bathiani, 
the electore aasembl^ in perfect security at Frankfort, and ra^d to the 
head of the empire the grand duke Of Tuscai^, under the name of Francis 
I. 'Meanwhile the king of Prussia gained two bloody victories ovef the 
Austrians, under the prince of Lorrainj one near Fridburg, on the con¬ 
fines of Silesia, the other at Slandentz, in Bohemia. ' And not satisfied with 
these advanta^s, though he had already entered into a pacific convention 
with his Britannic majesty at Hanover, he invaded Saxony, and made him¬ 
self master of Dresden. 

The king'«f Poland now found himself under the necessity of suing for 
peace, and the, king of Prussia was heartily tired of the war. A treaty was 
.accordingly concluded at Dresden, between Augustus 111. as elector of Saxony, 
and Frederick III. by which Augustus agreed to pay to his Prussian majesty, 
fur the evacuation of his hereditary dominions, one million of German crowns 
at the next fair of Leipsic. Another treaty, confirming that of Breskw, 
was at the same time concluded between the king of Prussia and the queen 
of Hungary. This treaty secured to Frederic III. the possession of Suesia, 
on conmtion of his acknowledging the validity of the emperor's election. 
The elector Palatine, wim was Winded in the latter treaty, also consented 
to make the same acknQw|edgment.(l) 

These trebles retiw«d.;|ranqaillity to Germany. But war, as we shall 
afterward have oceawM to see, continued to rage for some years longer, be¬ 
tween the houses q^Bburbon and Austria. In the mean time, my dear 
Philip, we must at^Kto some transactions that more immediately concern 
our own island. 


LETTER XXIX. 


Sk»tck of the Domestic History of Great Britain, ituMing some foreign 
j^airs intimately cotau cted with it, from the Sesignation of Sir Robert 
Walpole, in 1743, to the final Suppression of the Btbeltion in Scotland, 
ia 17.46. 


Fkok the accession of the house of Hanover to the (Mwn of Great Britain, 
but more especially after the suppression of the Rebellion in 1715, it had 
been the constant aim of the Tories, the natural friends of monarchy, and of 
certmn dissjipointed Whigs who joined^them and assumed the imposing name 
of patriots, to obstruct all the measures bfgovernment, under pretence of the 
publip good ; to represent the essential interests of the nation as sacrificed 
to a'pusillanimous policy, which tqmely courted peace, while the treasure 
of the kio^om was pibmgi^y wfsted in German subsidies, more than ade- 

a uate to toe support of a ^rigorous war, and its honourdiasely bartered for 
ie precarious security of mersenai^ alliances, or treaties bo,ught by mean 
submisuons. " And rap trhat f" said the Jacobites, whenVpsy durst speak 
out, and moA of the Tories were Jacobites :—“ to raiuntu||ps foreign Bunily 
" upon thp throne, in exclusion of the lineal heirand mo^ eon- 
tumldioiis, was thp language of opposition in parliament, and of the pre¬ 
tended patriots in thejr private junt^ daring the whole administndiion of 
sir BobW W’dpole,(2) who understood and pursued thq true interests of 
bis oountrjr^Jfnt without sulBcientlyiattending to'its hapDur. 

On the resignation of this able statesman, tile patriots were celled' into 
office, and the greatest reforhiation wakaimWed in every deMctpient^of go- 
vemmeiAj.r'Sut lord Carterdt, the npl^nme tninister, and his’ assf^^ates, 

Cl) Tiailal’s Canftn. rol. ix. SmaHett, vof u,.' ,7*. 

W Sfte the HsrliaiHeutarii liebales, and pablicationt of the times. . 
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not only rejert^ever3jpopul.ir motion, but went even ftrtber. m we have 

*" "“tterin^ the i.reiudiceJ of their 
aovere^ ih favwr of the continental system. Lu%e subaidies v^r^nt tt- 
same time paid to the queen of Hunintrv. the kiinr of P..l^n,i i ■ “ 

hmlies of forejjfn troops were taken into British imiv* a^ 
a British was transported into Kb.nders, to fi^ht battles frim ildch 
Britain could derive no positive advantaffe. The war was contini.ed 
“ft®'' it* l'“Ji‘icHl object, as far as it roncS 
this iangdom, WM Bcconyilished ; namely, to prevent tlie Krenchfrom «- 
quiring an aswndant in Germany by dismembering the Austrian succemion. 

Naturally haughty, elat«l with success, and assured of the support of the 
British ministry, the queen of Hungary, in the hour of her into.xi'cation. ali! 
solutely refused to restore to the emperor Charles VTI. his hereditary donii- 
nions, though he offered, on that condition, to renounce all claim to anv nart 
of her inheritance.^ n Xot contentMl wit}) i iPintP CttiuKlaarl 1 . ..*L 


--- ---- -- -w isrrsu orK.'iin, instead 

01 witqurawing his assistance at this juncture, or insisting on her reconci¬ 
liation with the emperor, was so ill advised us to acquiesce in the ambitious 
Him. 


The dissatisfaction occasioned hv those unpopular and impolitic measures 
encouragr-' **— - .. ... * i . .. 

and tbe'o 
Had the 
Saxe, it ii 

can ^rra with confidence, that, as tifie enterprise pt^^d abortive, it was of 
infinite wvice to the reiping family. The alarm wlWidi it occasioned united 
all the WhiM'in the zealous support of government. They became senrible 
of the hazard to which they were exposed by tlieir own dissensions, on which, 
it appeared,, the Pretender had chiefly built his hopes of success. 

Loyal address were presented to the throne by both houses of parliament, 
®Jd from all^e principu towns and corporations in the kingdom. The duke 
of A^lboroug^ and the earl of Stair,, though disgusted with the court, ten¬ 
dered their wrvice ,lo his majesty, in any station ho should think proper to 
name. Their ofief was accepted : both were taken into favour; and tlio 
earl of Stair was appointed commander-in.mhief of the forces in South Bri- 
t^- ,Tjbe duke of Argyle, who had long distinguished himself by his oppo- 
utioo in parliament, communicated to toe privy council a letter of thanks 
from the chevalier de St. George, contiuning the most liberal promises, in 
CMC of his elevation to the throne.(3) Peo^e of every condition, in a word, 
who had any regard for civil or relipous liberty, seemed to set their face 
“flnihst the Pretender; and all fofmer grievances were forgot, in the pre- 
of so pressing a danger. 

Many causes of national discontent, however, still remained; all which 
were magnified, and industriously pointed out by the Jacobites, ittorder to 
embarrass the British ministry, and induce the jpng of France to moke a 
new effort for tij* re-establishment of the family of Stuart. The inglorious 
off Telilou, and the infamous trial of Matthews and Lestock, ex- 
? j *"* indigaii^n of all sincere lovers of justice and of their country. 
And other Glreumkancea contributed to revive the popular clampur.against 
of the court. 

, of Prussia, on renewing bostilities in roasequento of the treaty 

or Franlribrt,' lieaide tim manifesto whi^ he published, accusing-the queen 


wrt of Erance, as we have seen, to attem^ 0r invasion in his favour. 
Fpneh been able to land, under so consumliile a general as count 
9 impossible to sav what mieht have been thaaonseiiuencKImt 


m 2 .iiJ'^®*fJe fhlspurpo»ewMaoti^j neyotisted at Hsnau, in order to pmserve 

in..- .. . r v . . - of hie Britannic 

n . —1 ,—1. ^ or intrujiie. Ustween 
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«f Hungaiy of anl^tien ai4 (in r^eotlog (Iw r«4«0Dj»^ 

Ae (empeivr), »nd the hii^ «f ureet Pr}tvn « fp^erinf ^t hsiixhtjr flpm, 
apateTiaeonpt to hip ninie^.et the court of London, very ertmliy drnv 
up end Admirably anited to die temper of the timei. " I hope, eayMlK 

that'ho judicioue En^iahmmi, nor any Briton, aealoup for the conatitaQUh 
" of hie countiy, can poseibly mistake the equity of my resolvtlon, e* 'he 
« may at once convince bimsetf of it, merely transporting to the theatre 
" of Bnoiand what now puBses on that of Germany- For, as every true 
« Bngli^ patriot would look with indignation upon ajl soeb intr^es m 
" should be carried on in his country, in mer to dethrone the rpigning fami- 
" ly, and place the crown upon the head of the Pretender, and would oppose 
'* such practices to the utnMwt of his power; in like manner, there u no 
" patriotic or powerful prince of the empire, that can see with (ildifferenae, 
“ and coolly suffer another member of the empire, such as the queen of 
“ Hungary, to attempt to despoil of his dignity and authority the eoiMror 
*' lawfwy elected, in order to invest with tlie Imperial ensigns a cahmdute 
*' destitute of the qualificatious most essential to fill that august throne. 
“ In consequence of the same principle,” adds be, *' as no German prince has 
“ a right to m^dle with the internal policy of Great Britain, or with the 
“ constitution of its government, I have somO grounds to hope, that the 
" EngliA nation will not me^e with the domestic affairs of the empire: 
“ and I entertain those hopm the more firmly, because England can have no 
'* inducement to take part in this quarrd from any tomnunial or politital 
“ eoaridfraAVar-" 

Though this eztroordiiMry address, to subjects instead of their sovereign, 
did not meet withUBnh general approbation as its royal author expected, it 
was not without it/ANIfeet: and the shameful lanraor of the campaign in 
Flanders made the'Bnglish nation fully sensible of the fuUv qf engagmg in 
foreign quarrels. '1^ credit of the ministry sunk to nothing : thpir con¬ 
duct was arraigned by men of all parties; and they had little family in¬ 
fluence. The king therefore resolved, Jn compliance with the sense of bis 
people, as well as for his own ease, to choose a new admlnistratbn, thwgh 
not to change his political system; tne indifmation of the public being chiefly 
directed against those apostate patriota who. after havii^ hunted down sir 
^hert Wripole as an enemy to the oonstitatmn and a betrayer of the inte¬ 
rests of his country, had themselves pursued more exceptienaUe measures, 
without taking one popular step. 

At the head of the new ministry stood Mr. Heniy PeHimn, already first 
hwd of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer; and his braver, the 
duke of Newcastle, who bad been for some yean one m the principal aeereta- 
ries of state. They possessed great paiUamentary interest ; and, in order to 
Bcquire popularity, as well ai to increase titeir strength, they formed a coali¬ 
tion wito toe rratpafrictr, or those leading mmnbms IB botfahousee, who had 
ebntinued to oppose the meaaures of 'tiie court during the late administra¬ 
tion, on finding they were no better than those of tiie tormer or because they 
tbou^ thrir merit had been negleated in the disposal of officea, after the 




thoBaoan Bottom, aa eenmrehendiim faonaet and abfe men of all pasties. 
Conformabbs to Gtis idea, t^if earl of Harrington was appointed toeucoeed 
earl OranvUle, fomieriy liM Gortoret, as secretaty of state; the dgke of 
Bedford wee made first eommissioner of the admiralty ; this aim stf Oteetm- 
field, lord lieutenant of Irriaad; Mr. George Lyttdtia, aftenroed Ikad 
Lyttelton, one of the commissioners of the trewr^; tb, OoddiapMa, tresr 
aurer of tire navy; and air Joba HyndGoHon, taeasiasroftha eStaAerXO 

7116 wide fwse on srhirii Mr. Pelham had founded hie«dai(aiahMlkib Iw 
little roqitLfiir parliamentary opposition; and ftetion, though feoretly plot¬ 
ting tiew revolutions, eeem^ tor eaeura to be lulled aelew. • Vety liberal 
euppUea were voted for prqeeouthqg War on tiie cojnlunedt: .itoioua 

sdeamMt.wereiesQlredii{iiM,iit iiheid^lltylymeajfie.of ;bri|iBb|f^ *** 

fl) Tindsl't gSmlis. r»l. is. SaioUtU,.rol. .«i. 
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the wiir,o?^ lea«t to engn^e them to Ittte. »irf f“nirii "ft? eSh^l" 
tliewfluota of troop, and 8 ub 8 idiee.v HePicceeded ii the latter - .ndtto 
m^lanpine hope, were entertained of .iiccrag. ' “ “® 

Bui pir tho^op^ere bitted by tlie fatal battle of Fontenoy Freab 
. ..content. ^:tta maelnnations of the Jacobites were renewed • ^ 
the king of Franci^l^jyho^ gr«.t object w»« the .on.,nest of Flandm k oriS 
to procure the rec^pf the British troops from that country, eiieourwed ihl 
yoiing Pretenderj^by flattering promises and false representeti.ms to rttem f 
H descent in the North of ^tiand. RepresentatioMa, equally falae and illu 
jsiry, were made to him by certain Irish and Scottish adventurers, who ha“. 
in^ noAlng to low, were ready for any desuerate enterprise, and probably 
bribed by thecOTrt.jf Versailles to cajole him into a compliance with its 
'lewss fhcy affirmed, that the whole British nation was disaffected to fha 
re.guing family-; that the body of the people, loaded with oppressive taxes 
and lon-riDK for relief, would every where crowd to his standard us soon ns 
It should be erected; tliat the regular troops in the kingdom were few: and 
that, lieing assured of a powerful support from France, he could not doubt of 
being able to recover the cruwu of his ancestors. 

diaries, who was naturally confident, encouraged hv these intoxicatinir 
miireiiresentations, embarke.! at Port Lazare, in Bxftanny oa board an itrm^ 

interest to equip,-Anded hytheraar- 
qUisof TuUilmrdine, sirTliomas Sheridan, and a few ot^ Irish and Scottish 
adherents, witli nine hundred stand of arms. The Elixiiheth, a French ship 
of SLxty-fonr guns, laden with arms and ammunition, was appointed him M 
a convoy: but she falling in with the Lion, an English ^ip of fifty-eight 

S uns, was obliged, after an oI»tinate and bloody engagement, to return to' 
'rest in a shattered condition. Charlqp, however, pursued his voyage ; and 
havnw made the drcirit of Ireland, landed on tlie coast of Loch’abcr. He 
was there jdined ^ Cameroa of Lochiel, and some other Highland chiefs, 
who, woiwh they did not approve of his rash and ill concerted undertaking, 
thought tnemwlves bound in honour to assert the rights of a prince whose 
cause was dear to them, and who had thrown himself upon their genero- 
sity.(l) • 

The naked and defenceless condition of tlie Pretender was too evident'to 
escape the observation of the least intelligent of his partisans. But this ob¬ 
jection was BrtfuUy.^t aside by the address of his followers. His deficiency 
m arms and ammunition, it was said, might be accounted for from the un- 
fore^n misfortune that had befallen his convoy; and his coming withgnt 
r force wus produced as a proof of his superior discernment, as well as 
of his confidence in the affection of his friends. The rooted hatr^ and ani- 
m.»ty of the English against the French nation, it was ingeniously urged, 
bad been the diief cause of the failure of all the attenpts of the latter to re- 
est^jish the family of Stuart on the throne of Gfeat Britain; that a perpe¬ 
tual ,^ou 6 y of the influence Of this rival nation, always connected with the - 
of popery miid arbitrary power, could alone have induced a great a^ 
Stk^us people so long to submit to the dominion of a foreign family, in 
exitoion of their bereditaiy princes; that those hug-liears being chased away 
PjP niagnajiimity and heroism of the vouthful Charles, he had only to 
southward at the head of hi. faithfm clans. In order to be joined by 
“Altitudes of hie father's total subjects, who longed for an opportunity of 
their allegiance; *d that, should any foreign power interp^e in 
of thff hoiMe of Hanorarfior j^Bcitish troops be localled from Flui- 
^tionT^'^ French army wctfld be landed, to complete the gloHous re- 

These pleusiUe. aiguments, recommended by a magnificent side-board of 
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.phte, and a large tnm id ready inoneyi wfateh to the flnigal Ilijihlandera 
teemed a tbyal.treeaure, were to well received, that C^lea toon fwmd Mm-* 
e^f at dA head of eome thouianda of hardy mouatolneeri, filed with hei^- 
;taiy attachment to hie family, apd^waroily devoted to hie person, in jcont4- 
quence of his open and engaging manners, as well as of his having asmmed 
the ancient militwy dress of their country, which added new gi-ace to his 
tall and handsome figure, at the same time that it borrowed dignity from his 
priucely air; and who, from all those motives, were ready to shed the last 
qr^' of their blood in his cause. 

. But this ardour to rise in arms was confined to the hAds of a few dans; 
and these, namely, Iiochiel, Glenco, Glengary, Keppock, Clanronald, and 
some other chiefs, though distinguished bv their valour, were by no means 
.the most considerable for their numbpr.s. Political interest had drawii to the 
side of mivernment, or prudence tauglit, a quiet submission to the' beads of 
many of those clans who had been the grand support of the Pretender’s 
claim in 1715, and who were, from principle, stiU attached to the house of 
jptuart. 

The eldest son of the attainted earl of Seaforth, the head of the Macken¬ 
zies, was a member of the house of commons, us was also the head of the 
Madeods. The chief of the Macdonalds, the most numerous of the Jacobite 
duns, hud declared against an insurrection. The representative of the noble 
and powerful family of Gordon, whose retainers made a principal figwe in 
the iormer rebellion, was now b^ome protestant, and lay onder great ubli^ 
tions to government; and lord Lovat, the head of the Frasers, beside his 
latter want of princtole, was backward in dedaring himself. Nor was this 
all. The duke of wgyle’s Highlanders, the earl of Sutherland's men, the 
Monro's, and several other protestant clans, seemed sincerely attached to tiie 
reigning family, as were all the inhabitants of the low country of Scotland, a 
few Catholic and nonjuring families ezcepted.(l) This matter is but little 
understood. ' _ 

'■ The people of the low country of Scotland are chiefly Presbyterians, and 
Jealous of their civil and religious rights. That jealousy led them, as we 
Mve-seen, to take up arms against Charles 1. before a sword was drawn in 
England. By neglecting to bai^ain fur the free exerdse of their reli^on gt 
the Kestoration, they were again exposed to persecution under Charles 11. 
Buf. at the Revolution they took core to egcure both their civil and religious 
liberties, which ware Ihrther secured by the Uni^ . 'J'hey have, therefore, 
oqs all occasions, firmly adhered to the Frutestantgiiccession; and..,were, at 
this crisis, equally alarmed at the idea of the P^ender and of the High¬ 
landers, whose cruel depredations under the mmuis of Montrose, the vis- 
<^qt Dundee, and the earl of Mar, were stil) freto in their memory. They 
were the most loyal subjects of the house of Hanover in Great Britain. But 
they had long been disused to arms; and were there^^ filled with melan¬ 
choly apprehensions at the threatening danger. The disasters in Flandere, 
the rapid progress of the French power, and the defenceless state of their 
own country, idl pressed upon their minds. - . 

The news of a fortunate* event in America, contributed in some d^eh to 
kemuve this despondency; namely, the conquest of the island of Cape Breton. 

'I'hat iriand, of which the Freni^ were shamefully left in possession at the 
peace oMJtrecht, though the n^ligento or corruption of the English ^nis- 
tiy, when Great Britain had the ppwer of giving law to her enemito, Ts 
tifuatod aftbe entrance of the GuB of 8 t. Lawrence, and is ninety miletin 
le|lg4 and rizty at ita gnsq^t breadth. Newipundluul, which Ues to toe 
eoa^ ia but fifteen leagues distant; and Nova Scotig, to toe wart,' is sepai' 


<l) Coiuim, of Rivln. vol. is. written, tt slrssdr notlasd, by tbs lots IsW'KowjBadto' 
•S^ent Outbne, wbots secount of the rebellioa iiiliMtlaDd it very (ail, 

Stutiin, niid sccurste. Tbo ootbor of tbeeo Lotton wu tben.a boy. by no ,aioeiii 
stjUblo-of mooiory; sail bo hMaioco.taiid occuion toconvoraowiih wsiiy peraqto dotipjy* 
•Hgased III that rebellioo, m well m with oisny euiployed in •upprewiag it. Ha lliete- 
foie coiitiUen taitiiMlf ai a cootamporary. Tint obnrvatwu ba maans lUonld oxtaud to 
the whole tubteqaent part of bit narration. 
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nted froni^t <^y % • ob^el about twelve mUee broad. Thu» placed be- 
. iweeB tie temtonee of Prance, and those ceded to her rival. Cape Breton 
^rea^ed the pouihion of the one, while it protected those of ^ other. 
lemi^uW, ntua^on the eartern coast, was the chief town and pS in the 
island; The harbour, naturally safe and Spacious, was stronely foniiied • 
the narrow entrancO being guarded by two formidable batteneaTwhose cross^ 
fire threatened instant dCTtruotion to any ship that should attempt to force 
a passage. The town was walled, and defended by all the works that can 
render a place impregnable. It was the key of commuriicsiion betwfeen 
France and Canada, us well as the grand bulwark of her fisheries. And it 
was considered by the English colonies- ns the Dunkirk of America : as it 
afforded protection to a swarm of French frigates and privateers, that ruined 
their trade, and pillaged them with impunity. '' 

Influenced by these considerations, the British ministry were induced to 
listen to tlie proposals of the people of New Engl.md, who offered to under¬ 
take the reduction of Louisburg. Commodore Warren, then stationed at 
Antigua, was accordingly ordered to proceed to the northward, with a stout 
squadron, in order to protect the transports, and co-operate with the New 
England militia; which, to the number of six thousand, were einWked, un¬ 
der the conduct of Mr. Pepperell, a trader of Fiscataqua, and landed without 
opposition within four miles of the place. The .besiegers, though inexpe¬ 
rienced, were brave: the oflScers of the marines directed their operations ; 
and commodore Warren, though foiled in eveiy attempt to enter the har¬ 
bour, was able effectually to cut off all supplies, seeing no prospect of relief, 
and threateiMd with a general assault, the governor, doubtful of the fidelity 
of bis garridiin, ap-eed to surrender the town; and the whole island of Cape 
Breton, or (as the French pompously called it) ItU ttoyale, immediatdy 
submitted to the victurs.(l) 

This conquest, the importance of which was much magnified, contributed 
neatly to cuufirm the zeal of the friends to the Protestant succession in- 
Scotland and if vigorous measures had been taken by government, the re¬ 
bellion might have been crushed in its birth. But George II. being then 
at Hanover, the regency appointed, during his absence, slighted every infor¬ 
mation relative to the enterprise of the young Pretender, until ^ North 
Britain was threatened with subjection. Th^ could not believe he would 
have the hardiness to land without a powerful foreign force; so that Charles's, 
very weakness, under the veil of bit temerity, may be said to have advanced 
his process. Descending from the mountains with the rapidity of a torrent, 
at the nead of his hardy and intrepid Highlanders, he took possession hf 
Dunkeld, Perth, and Duqdee; eve^ where proclaiming his father, the ohe- 
v^ier de St. George, king of Great Britain, and seizing the public mone/for 
his use. At Perth he reviewed his forces, and found them amount to about 
three thou^d men. Here he was joined by the viscount Strathallan, lord 
Nairn, lord Geom Murray, brother to the duke of Athol, by the young and 
sanguine duke of Perth,(8) and several other persons of distinction. And 
the marquis of Tuilibar^ne having taken possession of the estate of Athol, 
which hui younger brother inherited, as well as the title, in consequence of 
hit attainder, was able to bring some accession of Strength to the cause which 
he had espoused. 

Emboldened by these promising appearances, the yajung Fretendw pro¬ 
ceeded to Dumblane: anil having crowed the Forth in the neighboulhood of 
Btirling, advanced towards EdiMurgh, after making a feint of nunshii^ to 
Glasgow. Meanwhile sir John Cope, .commander-in-chief of the king's 
forces in Scotland, afraid to face the rebels, m^thed northward as far as 


CmMs. ofRapimvoL ix. Douglu t 5iunmarr, ro|. ii. Smollett, yol. xi. 

_ (9) 'I’be hsad of thie noblemsii'e family, wliicb wai itrongly sttscheo to tbe boim of 
Stim'rt, hsTiDg ooeompauiod Junes II, into Fmaoe.wu there created n duke. He Uim- 
•dlf bid been educntw in thnt kiiudiftai: and lucceedinx unexpectedly to the family 
ennte, he bad lately come over to Great Britain. On bie arrival, he new with srtoni 

I. whicb be 
1 extencivs 
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Inreruest, under preteiire of forming s junotiou with some lopal dens; leavt. 
iim b,v that movement, the cspiti|t^«ari the whole low doi^tr/ at tte aimey 
ojTthe enem^. . ’ ' 

^he iBhabitaoiSJ^f Edinbotgh aeemi^ at fir{t determined on a bold ntSt^ 
anaB;4af on the nearer approadi of the rdtelf, their reaolutioQ began to 
faiL They wer$ anpreheneive of a general piHage, end even of /i massaere, 
if the .plane ahoulj be carped by assault, Sminst which its ruinous and ea* 
tensive walls were nut a slender security. The, magistrates, therefore, en¬ 
ter^ Into treaty with the Pretender for the surrender of the town. But 
before the,terms wera finally settled, a body of Highlanders being treai^er* 
ously admitted at one of the gates in tlie nif^l, took possession of the nity 
g^ard-house ; and opening the other gates t<j new associates, made them¬ 
selves masters of that ancient capital by morning, the castle, however, still 
held out. And tbithtn* bad been carried, on the approach of the rebels, the 
treasure of the -twe Scottish banks, and the most valuable effects uf the 
inhabitants. . . ' 

In order to avoid-the fire from the castle, which being seated on a rock to 
the westward of the town, commands the whole neighbourhood, Charles made 
a circuit to the east, and took up his residence in the palace Of Ifolyrood- 
house, the kingly dwelling of his anoeCtors. Here'he kept a kind oif court : 
and being attended by a number of noblemen and gentlemen, who acted as 
officers of state, be issOed an order with all the formality of lawful authority, 
ibr solemnly phxslaiming bis father at the cross of Eoinhurgh. The cere¬ 
mony was performed accordingly ; and, at the same time, three manifestoes 
were read by the pursuivants. In the first manifesto, the old Pretendel- 
asserted hib right to the crown of Scotland, declaimed against the Union, 
lamented the hardships to whicli the Scots had been exposed in consequence 
of It, and complained bitterly of the injuries his faithful Highlanders had 
su^red from.the established government. ' He promised to call a free par¬ 
liament, to abol^ the malt-duty, end all other grievous imjioeitions and 
taxes that had b'eon' htid on them since the Union ; to restore the Scottish 
nation to its ancient liberty and independency; to protect, secure, and main¬ 
tain all his Protestant subjects in the free exercise of their religion, and in 
the full enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and immunities. By the second 
manifesto, he constituted liis son Charles sole regent of his dominions, and 
particularly uf tlie kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, during his 
absence-. The third manifesto was in the name of the young Pretender ; 
and Cbai-lea, ufteit enforcing all that bad been said in his rather s first deda- 
rstioii, commanded'obedience toipnuelf as prince regent.(]) 
lu,the mean time general Cope,^ing joined by some well-affected High¬ 
landers, bad embarks his troops at Aberdeen and landed at Dunbar, where 
he was reinforced with two regiments of dragoons, that had retired from the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh on the approach of tiie enemy. Confident of 
success, he began bis march toward the ciqiital, with a well-appointed army ; 
but understanding that the rebels were advancing to give him battle, he 
pitched his camp near Prestonpans, having the v^ge of Tranent in bis 
i'ront and the sea in rear. His troops, consisting of between four and 
^ve thousand men, lay’^U mj^t on their arms; and early next -morning the 
young Pretender advanced in hostile array, at the head of about three'ftou- 
sand undiacipUaed and half-armed Highl^ders, whose furious gesturlu and 
rapid movements, seen dimly through the retiring darkness, excited unusual 
emptions of telror in the hearts oT the English soldiers. These emotioiis 
were not aUowkd to subside. Charles himself, standing in the first line, give 
the ifoid of command, adfi drawing his twatd, threw away the Bcabbaii&(8) 
The Hii^landers rushed on to the attack like so many sturdy savages, re¬ 
gardless of the fire of the artillery. The kin^s trSKips were thrown luto 
order, and totaUy rouUid- The dragoons instantly left the field; find eauld 
never after bs rallied.' Five hundrM of the foot were killed, and fifteeg 
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^ 5 vt**® of the>ebeh ‘ 

before the re^ J W*^"**'^ after thi/victory, 

coure could be procur^, he wodW „r„K?w„ or.any foreign tn^ 

ft7S'trpM,^sAX't;s« 

cnticnl moment was vast • while hie h>i>>n^ r ir "•‘eo h>s time, till the 
their ferocity in s^i^HuduWis or hX^ fhi ®” “f 

fruitle* eff 7 rU tSi^thTS Ind get ,t "eL'bn"„f « e' “h 7 T *" 

“® would puss any law ^ parliament should judge neces^ 
^? / ^ purpose. That the public debt has ^en contracted under an 
« It ffinernmmt, nobody, says he, “ can di^n, any more than^that 
<« Ih , “ ”??* “P"** »ittion: yet, in rerarifit U due to 

• and'defM^l^'h'’^** 1 “j Father promises to protect, cherish, 

“ ?t in wh^h he“th?„hl''h'’ "“' if* eonceSg 

" „?h^ “‘f “l® J’ort of a just prince, who makes thi 

woule the sole rule of his actions. Furthermore u'e have in 

«• foLT/ f"™" forTe fuAdsfsiSl b“ 

“ respect to every law or act of parliament since the Uevok- 

it : 1 ?“ far as, in a free and legal parliament, they sbull be ao- 

fflfP confirm them." He next decteres, that his expedition wL 
imcWtaken withoiU assistance either from France or Spain; “ but" adds he, 

« Hi'?" Dutch, Danes, Hessians, and Swiss, the elector of Hano- 

"♦imifi Su V?*"^ calW over to protect his government, is it not high 
•< *""* II *“® *•“? ““y father to accept also of the assistance of those who 
"rs-" j *“''® cosuifcd to support him ?”( 1 ) ' 

1 nis decimation had by no means the desired effect. It did not effectu- 
nuy remove ue twra of .the monied men, in regard to the security of the 
funds, while It filled the body of the people with apprehensions of a French 
■*'''®ry one, from some motive or other, seemed attached to the 
®*‘i®l‘™®“-^’^®rn^nt. Lwal addresses, from all quarters, were presented 
» ’f^'' 8 ® *l*_on his return jfrom his German dumioions, congratulating him 
fwul r^SS******” wpe Uretoii, and expressing detestation at the unna- 

Nor were these addresses merely complimeutmy. Above a thousand of 
me inost eminent merchants, tradesmen, and manufacturers iu the kingdom, 

^ support public credit, signed an agreement, That they would 
take the.wtes of the bank of England in payment of any sum due to them, 
ina UH utmost endeavours to make aU their payments in t^e same 
ruff!! A This was a step of the utmost impoitance; as it not onlv pre- 
ntpHeo^e dmger of a run upon the bank, but ialerested many in the de- 
enw of the House of Hanover, whose hearts were with the Pretender, or 
*T?** '*'***^* were wavering. 

Other, memres comqiired t(J*Bx the unsteady, and to warm-into zeal timid 
>r prudential loyalty. The Habeas C'wpus act was suspended, and several 

/i! f,K»|iin. iiH. ix. 

W Ibid, iiitiollett, lol. xi. 
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PMaoni w«re taken up on sumeian of treaaonabla pradicef. JSbc tkouiand 
auxUiniei were laodea;jiind the flower of Biitiali trodpi^ "m^led 

fi^ Flandere, arrived in Englan^ witk the dme of Oumheriattd M riieir 
heM., Beside a nuoflieT of new refpments, voinotaiUy raised hy the nol^te 
and ifeflby, the militia of every county were assemblM; arms were iibenil^ 
distributed to the neople, and the whole southern part of the kingdom was 
pet In a posture of defence. 

'.{fotwithstanding this hostile appearance, and the formidable force that 
Whs now collected, the young adventurer left Edinburgh, and enter^ !ISng- 
land, by tiie western boraer, with only six thousand men ; the duke of Perth 
acting as commander-in-chief, and lord George Murray as lieutenant-gepe- 
cai. They immediately invested Carlisle ; and both the town and castle, 
though defehdedhy the militia of Cumberland.and Westmoreland, supperted 
by the inhabitants and some companies of regular troops, surrendereu witidn 
three deys. 

.The whole kingdom was Ailed with consternation at the process of the 
rdbels.- Terror took possession of every heart; and the most mgbtful ap- 
piriieiuions were, at the same time, entertained of on invasion from France, 
where great preparations were making for a descent in favour of the iW- 
tender. The militia of the maritime counties were drawn toward the coast, 
and signals fixed for a general alarm. But the vigilance of admiral Vernon, 
who was stationed with a fleet in the Channel, and' efiectually blocked up 
the French ports, prevented the proiected invasion.' The embarkation was 
to have been made at Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in large boats, and a 
landing attempted in the neighbourhood of Dover, under the cover of night. 
The t^ps were to have been commanded by the attainted earl mareschal of 
Scotland, who, regardless himself of danger, in what he esteemed so good a 
cause, threw up his commission in disgust, on finding the French naval offi¬ 
cers afraid to venture out. (1) 

MMnwhile,tbe rebels having left a small garrison in Carlisle advamwd-to 
Penrith; and continuing their route through Lancaster and Preston, took 
possession of Manchester, where the Pretender established his head-ijuar- 
ters. 'linking himself now in the heart of his English interest, he pro¬ 
mised himself a great accession of force; but although the inhabitants of 
Manchester received him with marks of ^ectioivand celebrated his arrival 
with illuminations, thw showed little indination to join, and the people of 
the country still less. He was only able to raise about two hundred men, who 
were formed inlip a regiment, in nopes it would soon be completed, under 
edonel Townlv, a Roman-catholic gentlemen of some eminence in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, ana who had served in tiie French army. 

Charles, who had been led to Suppose, that as soon as he should enter 
LwCashire the majority of the people would flock to his standard, was very 
mneh mortified at tills backwardness in bis reputed friends. He endeavoui'ea, 
however, to conceal his disappointment; and his followers in genend, wore 
a good face, though it was known to them, that general Wade, who bad as¬ 
sembled an army of fourteen thousand men at Newcastle, was advancing 
through Yorkshire, and that the duke of CumWland, assisted by ^ John 
Ligonier, had taken post^near Litchfield with thirteen tiiousand re^dlui 
iroops. A council of war was called; and it was resolved to proceed by the 
way of Cheater and Liverpool into Wales, where the I^tender expected a 
number of adherents. But learning afterpard that those two towna were 
secured, and Aat the bridges over Ae river Mersey had been brtdceh down, 
Qiarlee took route of Dtocl^kirt and Warrington: and passing through 
Maedeafield aim Congleton, turned suddenly oa W Leeke and Ashbourne, 
and unexpectedly entered Derby. There lua father was proclaimed with 
great solemnity. • 

Having gained, ^ this rapid movemetit, ajlay's mairii of the royal arngr, 
unter the duke of Cumberland, the Fretende?, who was now within an hun¬ 
dred miles Lon^n, might have made himsdf m^ter of tiie capital; nU 

<0 CtM/in. of Rspin, rel. is. 
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laiCead of tlieir former terror, Higfalaoden lied uqaiied 
(inee the luittle of Ftwtonpe^n he font an exftreu after tiic maih'hei^ ef • 
the rebele, entsreeting them to ntoni, and hazard an engagement * Ho 
gard vaa oaid to hie message; yet he resolved tO'diaintam his pdst 
aoooraingly put himself in a posture of defence ; repulsed a party horse'; 
combated fur an hour a body of dismounted dragcrans; ana then, having 
fully ucompl^ed his pnrpow, proceeded unmolested to the rendezfous of 
the PiStenderat Penrith. ’ - . 

On the fnivel of lord George Murray, it was deli^ra|^.l^tldNreM 
chfefs, whether they should prosecute their march, or turn ^ ' 

battle to the duke of Cumberland, before he could be joined bj^il ii 
But it appearing upon enquiry, that'such a junction might be soon 
and without their iuowledge, they continued their retreat to Carlirie. 
ther drpw up their forces, and seemed determined to wait the approadt of 
their 'pursuers. Understanding, however, that the duke of Ciunberland's 
army had been reinforced by several battaUons of foot, and a squ^ron of 
horse, from Wade's division, they changed their resolution; and haviw aug¬ 
ment^ the garrison of Carlisle, throng into the place the Maniueater 
volunteers, th^ crossed the river Edgi^d passed into Scotland, vrithout 
losing above ^fty men, during their whole expedition, by slc^new, fatigue, 
the sword of the enemy, or leaving one str^gler behind them.(l) 

After the action at Clifton, the duke of Cumberlt^ found it necessary to 
halt, and give his troops, which had been roughly ha^ed, some respite. He 
was there joined by his infantry : and ^ whole array'advBnced to Carlisie, 
in three coTumna The garrison, tliougOl supplied with engineers, made a 
shew of resistance; but no sooner were the batteries opened against the 
place, than the rebels found themselres under the necesrity (tf surrendering 
at discretion. The prisoners, amounting to about four hundred, were com¬ 
mitted to close Confinement; and the dukq .of Cumberland returned to 
lamdon, where he was received with as much eclat as if he had gained a 
complete victo^,every one supposingtljto.the rebellion was eventually ex- 
tlpnished. 

'This however, was by no means the case. The Pretender's force was yet 
unbroken ; and if the failure of his expedition into England bad discouraged 
some of his more sanguine followers, his rapid nogresa and gallant retreat 
. had shed new lustre over his arms. The Englii^i decobites, whom fear, alone 
had withheld from joining him, thinking eve^'etameni ^t his slender band 
wonUhe crushed, now reproached themselves Hc-^eir pusUlanimity, in not 
abetting that cause wi^h they loved, and th iftich their aid might l^ve 
given the aacepdant. N) a wora, had he been properly supplied mth anna, 
money, and mWtary stores, from France, and with wbat he wanted no less, 
a few able enmneers and experienced officers, the contest might st^ have 
been doubtfiil whether the house of Stuart or that of Hanover should ait 
on the throne of Great Britain. 

But let us lepte these political conjectures, and take a view of the state of 
Scotland, and of the daring adventurer in his course. 

Soen after the rebels Irff Edinburgh, general Wade, who eommanded in 
the imrth of England, sent a body of troope for the protection of city. 
The inhabitants of Glasgow raised a regiment for tl^ own defanM: otiier 
towns followed their example; and all rae Argyleahire Hii^anders wwe in 
anna for tiie ^port of government. The peopli of flie.souUi aod west of 
SpoUand, aniSted by tbs harangues of the prasiiyteriaa and etimu- 

lated by their intuitive, yw habitual honor attinat papery and arbHzeiY 
power, appeared only to increase in loyi^ during tIteiuMt .prdcpehoua for¬ 
tune of tlie Pretend^, Their zeal fur the Protestant asHiceaeiui, as settli^ 
in the family-of Brunswick, became wararar in proporUoniO his succeae, ahd 
the danger to which it seemed exposed; fur they paid ne regard to hh de- 
cliuratioas ttf VMerd to religion, and very little to thoee of a civil aaturs. 

“ Kbit and !“ was the universal ery^ 

(1) Cmlin. 0 /hoiiiii, vol. ix. Sniollstt, rel. xi. 
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The itMe of aSaice wai very different in fE«r n^ of Eeotknd. *^^6 me. 
iortty of Ae p^plcf heyonff the river Tey, heSndTclikBy Papists, Nondurota. 

' (ir liuie-j»»nn Presbyterians, were dismsM to Rtvour the re-establishment 3 
house Ot Stidut. But ma^ of the leading men were attached to the 
lamlly by motives of interest, ambition, incUnation, gratit^, and 
ezwtedthemselves sealously for the sup^rt of jrovernment. One of the 
most dlstingniahed of thorn was Duncan Forbes of CuUoden, lord pifesident 
of the 6o^ (^.SSession; a man of extensive knowledge, neat talents, en- 

—-—i*— and equally rejected for his public and private virtues. 

, I the house of Hanover owes its continuancb on the throne 
n, atad we the enjoyment of our happy constitution. Hecon- 
fij^.sd Si fiidr allegiance several chieftains who b^ian to waver: some he 
noticed by the force of his ar^ments, to renounce their former principles, 
and oppose thht cause which they meant to abet; others he persuaded to 
remun quiet, from prudential considerations In these views he was warmly 
seoondea b^ the east of Loudon, who commanded the king's forces at In¬ 
verness ; where he was joined by twelve hundred men, under the earl of 
Sutherlnad';. by a oonslaierable number under lord Rae; and, beside the 
Granttfairil Monto's, by a body of^udy islanders from Skie, under sir Alex¬ 
ander Ma^oDsld and the lain orffilHueod.fl). 

These advantara, however, were counterbalanced by Ihe prevailing spirit 
of the people,' aira the m^vity of a few rebel leaders. At the bead of mose 
stood torg I^wls Oodeh ; who, though his brother, the duke, was in the 
interest of governm(|OT,*had bem remarkably successful in armii^ the re- 
taineislDf thq family;^ well as intfengupng all disaffected persons in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. The earl or Cromartie bad raised a body of men 
for the support of the Pretender ’; a omisiderabie sum of money had been re¬ 
ceive, for his use, from Spain; and lord John Drummond, brother to the 
duke of Pertii, had landed with a small reinforcement, and with liberal pro¬ 
mises of farther assistance froCs France. 

Encouraged by those flatteringaopoarances, and by the rapid progress of 
the Pretender, lend Lovat, one oNmllrtiiost extrsorduuury riiaracters in an¬ 
cient or modern times, who had long temporized, ordered his son to put 
hlrnsrif at the head of his Clan, and repair to the rendezvous of the rebeb at 
Pcrth.(Sl) He even sent round his whole estate the Fitry Crt$t, or general 

(I) Bafin, Tol..ix. SaioUstt, vol. zi., j w v , 

«) SiamaFrasar.lord Lovat, vwbern with lenanapng trisntt, and snrtad bis nolo 
fores upon mankind tbrougb m of Ibeir vanity. Uttsriy dsatitatoof yru^ple, 

and dMoiiinc voraeity aa an uHlani Walitv, bs smmuiodatsdallhli ^ons to btt.im- 
—j.—. -- i,i,,TOrBtoths decaitfui puipoM mdlrawiqgtbc crednlouinto 


- EWO i IE WU LOB ■VronKIT •U|kll«U W vm iwmtmow manwsawisp^ wp o-o... of. —— 

dsnts tempsn, and of tbs uiiodsit undentanding. 1 bqugb bit projsca ware ganei^V 
foraisd witbliltis judgment be wet bold and faarlaee in the ezmtion of faeim In IW, 
he entered wHb an armed band, tbe boiue of a woman of qualitv, tei^ 
ordered the nwritge ceremony to be performed, while he endeavourto, with the tound 
of a hag-pine toUrown her cries; and having atrmped her naked, 
start v^b bitdiik or dagger, be forced bar to bed, and eonaommsted tbe pretendta 
tbe DoiM Aod riot of his borborom AttoodiuitSe . .. * . 

Obliftdto abandon the kingdom, and declared a rel® 
other miencee, Piseer fondd meant to obtain a paidon from king Willira t tomm* 
tiMohbaeeif with Ibo eoiiM of St. Garmaiiia, by becoming ».Cs‘J*'{® i S?: 

bicwodbr tbo eeurt of France in attomplingto raite a rebellion id Scotland in,im. wor 
•h« pnipoaebe wee fiirnitbed with piopdrwedvntiele ^ the tSa^ete 

‘h»- ‘he weto/ation of the_ex^_fanii^^. h^^^^ ‘^«h»ta 




tohui 

t^WMSuMM tbs robot 
h^wae.nobw rewardod foi 
*5*^ •bipd.of neeroy in 
tboUMtOd 1^1 

VOla, II. 


ut tbelifoor of jgbT«riimaot 


to & boufe of Honorep* by 
oi ftii4 bocoBiioMfttnrordopertoual 
loToItT. Ho ofoo foTiuod the icbwo of 
li^Mdf :*protOQdiDfft that if b*^ tbo ott^jbutiOB Of 
innually nmo^tbe beads of tbo Clanip bg coaid oCbBiOK 
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denuncistion of spiul, svord^and fire, made bj tfae Higblaj:^ ^lieni anllift 
guch of their VBsa^ as ■hoiiil rtfoie to take arma at tiieir ooim{M4«/"^8ar 
a tliouasiid Fraaera vere inatantly levied, aad the Maater of lAnt^VuVeatad 
Fort ^guatua.'. The earl of Loudoa marched to the reiief of tSM 
and raiaed the idege. But thia aucceas waa more than balanced by thi^of 
lord Levia (Wdon, who aurpriaed and routed the laird of Maoleod, and 
Monro of Culcairn, at Invera^, uid obliged them to repa« the Spey; ao 
that the rebela were now maatera of the whole coun^, from fkat rive* to 
the Frith of Forth, and every where impoaed contributiona^n thwliibabi- 
tanta, and aeized the royal revedOe. _ ' ' 

Meanwhile the Pretender, on leaving England, underatanding^at 
bui^ waa aecured by'a freah army, had proceeded by thdieay of 
to Glaagow, and impoaed a heavy contnbution on that Idyu city. .ARer 
making a haaty but oppreaaive tour through the neighbouring country, he 
directed hit march to Stirling, where he waa joined by the Cionch troopa, 
under lord. John Drummond; by the Fraaera, under the Matter of Lovat; 
and by lord Lowia Gordon and hia victorioua fcdlowera. It wu now reaolved 
to inveat that town and caatle; the l|||er being of great imjwr^ce, by 
^commanding the bridge over the riveflPorth. The town, which ii almoat 
naked and defenceleaa, aurrendered aa toon aa a battery waa opened againat 
it; dmt the caatle, defended by a good garriaon, tmder the command of ge¬ 
neral Blakeney, ttill’held out, and continued to all the attempta of the 
rebela. - ' » 

Thg taking of the town of Stirliim waa ther^ore, in itaelf, an went of 
little moment. Yet, when connectedwith the nuraculoua eacape of the I^e- 
tender from two royal armiea, and the great incre^ of hia adherenta during 
hia boldaxpedition to thdaouthern parta of the kingdom, it aerved to occa- 
aion freah aWm in England; eapecially aa it waa conaidered aa a prelude to 
the reduction of the citadel, the key of the communication between the 
north and aouth of Scotland. Nothing waa thought impoauble for Charlea 
and hia aturdy Highlandera, who aeemed to be at once invulnerable, and 
proof againat the rage of the dementa. 

General Hawley, an experienced officer, who had been appointed eom- 
mander-in-chief of the forcea in Scotland in the room of air John C^, 
waa ordered inatantly to aasemble an army, and proceed to the relief of 
Stirling caatle. Hawley, who waa naturally brave, conSdent, and even pTe- 
aumptuoua, hay^ under him major-general Huske, brigadier Cholmpnddey, 
hrig^er Mordaunt, and aeverd other officera of diatinction, advanded ac- 
bordingly to Fdkirk at the head of near ten thouaand B|pn , bedde ^ Ar- 
gyleahire Highlaudera and Glaagow volunteera : and hamng a contemptible 
idea of the rebela, whom he had boaated he would drive from one end of the 
kingdom to the oAer with two regimenta of dr^gpona, he gave himaelf little 
trouble to enquire after their numbera or dkpoaition. 

The FretendeaSa army conaiated of about eight thouaand men, _mid lay 
eonCealed in Torwood. Informed that the enemy wm-e in motion in order 
.to take poaaeaiion of aome riaiog grounda in the neighbourhood of hia camp, 
Hawley commanded hia cavalry to cut them in piecea. Rut the event proved 
very dmrent firom what he expected. The horae bring auddenly broken, 
recoiled upmi the foot, and a totil rout enaued. Abanuoning thdi tenta, 
with part of their artiUery and baggage, the king'a forcea retired in oonfrtaion 
to Emnburg^ after attempting to make a atand at Falkirkt They 


aHTpravaat all tbatrfatun*intarrectiaaa,and draw tbam tewntiUy the intawati 
of toa M^tag familjr. Diiupoiatad, bownar, in hiumbitiDat bop*h apd.oUjarwha 
4<>aulttC with tha enabliahed aonranicBt, In again nlaptad intoJaqabitiijBaiMdeim- 
ilimingthat the voBog Pretender woaW be enmorted hva powarfol nraigB tem, he 
waeatao peine to conceal bit principlee. But wben Chirleelaadiri wituougaaimforee, 
Lnyat refneed to join him, tboogb be bed accepted the ogice of lon^HeateBaririall the 
endattee north or tbe Spey. Tetwee be indutuiont in arming bis (dan i in Mdar.-H ia 
aanaoead, to praeoM a riudon for bit treifonable •paaBbetaaApmetieaL b^brawiot^ 


_» praeoM a riudon___, 

_ JrMi into tbe acele af government, if the unexpected, 
not lodnced ban to take part in the rebellios. See Stuart 
iavat't I'nal. 
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left upon the field of battle near fire hundred slain i. 

hS “P““* i he marked with lie btSy Jif 

j IS'*'*'* **“J'* crushed the earl of Loudo^Sia- 
**S iJi doubled the number of hia adherents, and made him 

7 V * **‘® ^ Scotland- But his heart bdw wt 

"“5 ♦*"?i"* .c^tle.ho.loat eight of every other object? He 
‘*'® “®P® ftrtress; and rfter havin^n val^ 

at^pted to tyjjr It bv i^Jt, the mode of attack most agreeabfe to S 
foUowers, and fir which they were oest adapted, he obstinatly persisted in 
opening trenches, and^making regular approaches in 
the deptW winter, to the great dissatisfaction of tfo lUghlanders, mi^y of 
whm retired in disgust to their native mountains. many ot 

nf^ndw "“I ‘’'?® .his time, and breaking the spirit 

of hiB ^herents, m these fruitless^ impolitic, and ill-conducted operations, 
the nafaon ^ver^ from that ^ into which it had been thrown bv the 
rrot at Falkirk. The royal arm^ff Scotland was reinforced with a body of 
fr^ troops William duke-, of Cumberland was appointed to command it • 
and the a&irsof mvernment soon began to wear a new face. Thouid* un- 
succes^ In Handers, and ronsidered by professional men as no gr^t ■mas- 
ter m tee military art, tee duke of Cumberland was adored by the soldiery 
And tee appearance of a prince of the blood, it was hoped, would nt jonee 
innmidate tee rebels, and encourage the king's troops. 

Emerienc^roved this co^ecture to be well founded. On the arrival of 
tee duke of ^mberland at Edinburgh, he was received-with the warmest 
ezpreauons of joy, and welcomed as a deliverer by the loy j party, 'fhe 
presbyte^preMhers went yet farther; they represented him as a saviour 
sent of (^Jor the protection of his chosen people, and to take vengeance 
on hu tateer s enemies. Firmness and confidence every where took ^ace of 
irresolution and despondency; and such of the Jacobites as had not yet taken 
up atius, foreseeing tee ruin of their prince's cause, remained quiet. 

As soon as WiUiam had collected hia army, amounting to about fourteen 
teous^ horse and foot, he advanced toward the enemy. Charles at first 
•eea^ disposed to hazard a battle. But the Highlanders being much fa- 
“K^*®d disgusted with the siege of Stirling castle, upoa which they could 
man^o impression, and in the different attacks on which they had lost h 
of men, ♦be Pretender, resolved, by the advice of his most experi- 
eUpM’oCoetv, to abandon all hia posts on this side-of the Spey, and proceed 
no^w^, as a fugitive instead of a conqueror. He was able, however, to 
Mtee himself master of Inverness, Fort George, and Fort Augustus; and to 
ebuge tee earl of Loudon to take refuge in the isle of Skie. In a word, his 
prMnt success shewed what he might have done, had be taken this route 
during hie good fortune, when every heart was big with hqpe. The well- 
effected Cilia, as they were called, who now made but a ferole resistance, 
would^^^n have joined him almost to a man; add many persons of distinc- 
uon, ^o still wore tee mask of loyalty, would have repaired to his standard. 
But impolitic as Charles had been, he was yet formidable ; and a more per¬ 
fect knowledge of the advantages of his situation was only perhaps neces- 
tb have enabled him to repel dS'the efforts of his computer. 

In the mean time, tbe duke of Cumberland being joined oy six thousabd 
H^nns,'teBt had bwn landed at Leith(2) soonrafter bis ueparture from 
winburgh); 1^ two battalions-in Stirling, four in Perth, and proceeded to 
Aberdbeu write the main body of his army. During bis stay there, he was 

j&<Wh.^Bspli*,Tol.ix. Smollett, rol. xi. 

.nSiiiJ?** W'K.***'* *•“* f™“' Flsndere to replace the lix Iboiutnd Dutch 

TV? Francqdutieteil ihonld he recalled, is part ol' the reduced sarrieou of 

'^/hStendAniderod ineapeble, hr the srticlee of capitulatiou, of eerring egsinct his 
most Confll^'Biejesty or his allies tor eigbleeu months. 
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iode&tignble in eMrcising h!i troops, notwitlntandiii|f tW rigour of tilte 
seoMa, and in proviffiafr fur the oeouritp of the Montrp; and as aoidS Be'the 
weather would permit, he aaaembled hia fmvea and began his marobjf^ |n- 
vemeaS) where the r^els had established their head-quarters. CoMYkij to 
alt expectation, he was permitted to pass the deep and rapid river Spej^ith'- 
out opposition, though about three thousand Highlanders appears oh the 
northern side, and the banka were steep and diffi^t of ascent. It was not 
timidity, however,<^t the presumption of their leaders, that restrained the 
rebels from disputing the passage of the royal army ; a resolution liav- 
ing been tali^ in a council dPardr, in spite of many sound arguisenta to 
tiienontrsry, to leave the fordsiirfjhe Spey open; and for^this veiY^tra- 
ordinary reason. That the gteaterliumber of the king's troops that anould 
pass the river, the fewer would escape ; as the sanguine adherents of Charles 
entertained no doubt bf being able to cut off the whole. 

Romantic, however, as this idea uptars, and unwise the maxim on which 
it was founded, it might possibly hti^J^een realised, had the Pretender 
^terward followed the advice of,the wre cool and experienced Highland 
chieftains. Had he resolved to act oi^ aH the defensive, and continued to 
retire northward, disputing every defile'with his pursuers, unUl he had led 
the royal army into mountains, where ibrcavalry could not subsist, and whi¬ 
ther its artillery, ammunition, provision, and baggam-waggons could not be 
drawn, he might at least have obliged the duke of Cumbwiand to retire in 
his turn; especially as the Highlanders, from their knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, the friendly disposition of the inhabitants, bhe number of live cattle, 
and their own sp^ diet, could there have found subsistence for a consider¬ 
able time, imd the glory connected with the retreat of the king’s troops, 
independent of every other advantage which might have r^uited from su<^ 
a line- of conduct, would have been of infinite service to Yhe' Pretender’s 
cause. ■* ■ 

But Charles, who had imbibed, from his hot-headed Irish adheren^ false 
notionrof milithey honour, thoimht it would be dSmaceful to retire^^any 
farther before his antagoniM. He therefore determined to hazard aiT en¬ 
gagement ; though the royal army was not only, in all respects, better ap- 
fiilnted, but superior in numbers, by at least one third, to that of his undis- 
ei^hhed-followers. And having faffed in an attempt to surprise the enemy 
at Nairn during the night, he marched back to his camp on CuUoden moor; 
wrhere, seemin^y in ^t of desperation, it was resolvea by the rebel chiefs, 
fat^ued us their men were, to wait the approach of the king's forcb^ ^ 
oHer of battle.(l) 

The duke of Cumberland left Naim early in the moriiiiw, and i^e in 
sight of the rebels about noon. They were drawn up in thirteen divuA^s 
under their respective leaden, with four pieces of cannon before tbrir ceinre, 
where waiLStationed the Pretender, and the same number on each wing. 
The duke of Cumberland drew up his army in three lilfea, disposed in ex¬ 
cellent order for .resisting the fierce attack of the rebels, severa ^eces of 
cannon bejm placed between the lines, and every second rank instract|id to 
reserve its ine: so that whpn the Highlanders, having tiirown away meir 
muskets, according to custom, advancM with their broM-swords, they were 
not only received upon the pmnt m the bayonet,but galled by an unexpected 
fire of musketry, and blown into-the air by a conceabd artillery. The event 


(I) Tb< fnlloWera of Cbarhw bad indeed mueb cauee for chearia. They bad hoped 

* ttack the kins’e troops while bnried in eieep sod secnrity, sfter celsbratinf me duke 
lambsrland’ebirtb-day. fcord George Murray uodertook ‘ ■“■■■* **■ 


flCambsrland’s birtti-day. fcord George Murray undertook to aooduot ihs enterpriee. 
and every tbiac veemed to promise'eueceee; wfaeni.afler a march ql aevM> laihis. one of 
tha three diviuone. into which the rebel army was formed, lost its «m, tb 
dsrkoeel of the niat. The other two divieieiWadvaacOd two mHoe Aother,'| 
a milo of the royal 


was betrayed and 

to'tbeir camp, uapereeiTed, by «ght o’clock in Uu yoominf; m 
I heir dinppointniont, aod vtuiig with the reproach of their prineo, Wbw Mb 
wniild.oD that occawon, hare been a heller-guide than the timidcaiitHii: 
treachery, of hie geuerai. 
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wMiiM* M WSlliain promised UiQMlf. Th« rebel army, after an in- 
eflWnrf rtnigsle of ^irty tw tptaUy routed, and ^ased off the 

*»“* e»P«oiaUy the drogoone, 
WrltpiMby their former diegracea, and the btiguea of a winter cwroain 
gave n?quarter. N^ear two thonaand of the rebela were kUIed in the Wi- 
and pureoit, and only three hundred and ten of the royal army (1) 

No victory im ever more complete than that gi^ed by the dibce of Cum¬ 
berland at Culloden, nor any more important in its conaequencea. All the 


—• , ,-I waaaaoBva^ '■CVAUJUtt Gum** 

pliadW. And although two thoueand of Ida faltfaful Highlandera reaolutely 
asaembled at Fort Auguatua, and a body of the Lowlandera at Ruthven, in 
order to know hia commanda ; though a ahip arrivedJ^om France with forty 
thouaand pounda aterling in specie ; and near a thousand men, who had not 
been at the battle of Culloden, werelesdy to join him, he desired them bU to 
disperse, and wandered himself iiinler various diaguises, in woods and wilds, 
a wretched fugitive, dretituto of the cominon necessaries bf life, and in dan¬ 
ger every moment of falling into the hands of bis enemies. At length, after 
Buffering the most incredible hardshipB, during five months, in the H^hlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland, whither he was chased by bis blood-thirsty 
pursuers, a price of thirty thousandjpounds being set upon his head; after 
having entrusted the secret of his liie to above fifty different persons, many 
of whom were in low condition, and who knew, that by betraying him they 
should be enabled to live in affluence,(S) he was taken on board a Frencn 
ftinte, and safely landed on the coast of Brittany. ' ' - . 

The heroic attachment of a gallant youth, whose name is said to have 
been Mackenzie^ contributed greatly to the escape of the Pretender. About 
the SOth of Juljb when Charles bad fied for saiety to' the top of the moun¬ 
tain of Mai^yncallnm, in Lochaber, the king's troops surprised a party of 
his followen in a hut, on the side of the mountain, and obliged thenrto sur¬ 
render, after an obstitiate resistance. One young man, however, made hia 
escape. The prisoners auured the commanding officer that this was the 
Pretender. Animated by the prospect of an immense reward, the soldiers 
e^rly pursued« and at hut overtook the fugitive. They desir^ him. to sub¬ 
mit, as resistance would be ineffectual; and intimated that they knew Who 
he was. He seemed to acquiesce in their mistake, but refused qusirter, and- 
died with his sword in his hand, exclaiming as he fell, “ You have kiUed' 
" yonr prince {"—Independent of these generous expressions, the person slain 
resembled so much, in all respects, the description of the Pretender nven to 
the army, that an end was immediately put to farther pursuit: and dthough 
government pretended to discredit the report, a general belief of the Pre¬ 
tender’s death prev^ed, and little search was henceforth made after bim.(S) 

Charles was caressed for a time at the court of France, as there'was yet 
a posdbBity^ hb being..of farmer use; but no sooner was the peace con¬ 
cluded, thsia.he was-eopa^ed to <die most perfect neglect, and rondemned 
to sufferings mpfp severe than any he had yet experienced. On his refusing 
to depart he was seised by a [urty <ff the guards, pinioned, and 
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■»: tbsjtiit'wu diuniuyd, and tbe priMnerset at I 
fi^ioiijoet ffllow^eeliDff and tba lenia of natural 
dictatH of pdliticu law, tbougb enforced bjr 


(S) CanH^. t^KapUi, vol. ix. 


ora- 

libarty.—So luncb strobsu an ioi- 
lo. ...equity make on the hui^ bisast, 
tbougb enforced by tbe greaieit rewarde or tha eefiroit 
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con4«ct«d to the freiition, ia viioIetioB of the meet oolesm «igiganonts >(l) 
;«> Mfldy for ethieh thoartiolee of peace oouj^be 4oop<dp^, i^roace had 
Ibfimet of dlcta^ril^e atlpulations of the trea^. fiamrta r^ed onil 
hOGined, littoiBoy'HP^U anceatora, by thoae in whom he confided; and 
with nib Iptanea, peitthed thelaat hopea of the fiimily^ Stii^'.aM of 
th^ affluninta in the Britiah dominiona. * ., ' 

The Pretender’a aufierinm muat have been much apravated by thoae of 
hia unhappy adherenta, udeaa we auppoae him devoia of all the foeli^ of 
'humanity, and of ^ aentimenta of generoua aympathy. Immediately after 
tte battle of CuUdden, the royal armv entered the rebel country, wUch waa 
MOlly laid -waate with fire and aworn. All the cattle and proviaiena were 
carried off.Vbe men, hunted down like wild beasta upon the mountaina, 
were diet on the anudleat redataace: mid not a hut waa left atandingto 
afaelter the wiaerable women and children from the inclemency of the weo- 
thOr. They were left Co periah of hu^r and cold on the barren heatha. In 
a feW*weeka, all appearance of rebd^on, and almoat of population being 
esterminated in the Highlanda, the dukB«f Cumberland returned to London 
aa a conqueror; leaving hie victorious army, formed into twenty-aeven dlri> 
aiona, or fi^ng camjia, to take vengeance on the aurviving fugitivea. 

A new aoene of horror'Waa now mdiibited. The asperity of juetice threat* 
ened with destruction all whom the relentieas eword had spared. And al¬ 
though moat of the Highland chiefs, and many of their followers, had made 
their escape beyond sea, the number of rebel prisoners of distinction that 
suffered death was neat beyond example, for some centuries, in this island. 
Cou^ being opened in different parts of England for their trial, where they 
eoiild have procured no evidence in thrir favour, had they been innocent, 
and where every accuser was admitted, small jMSsibilitr remainod to them 
of escaping punishment. Seventeen rebel officerai.’dme jMCordiMly con- 
demnM, and executcdrst Kennington common, in thniJimlWW^Iinnlll of Lon¬ 
don ; nine ^ Carlisle, six at Brumpton, seven Bt.iS«ltti^3itd'Olev6n at 
York. . They all behaved with the greatest fintoOii^’iw^l^nii^ tO glory 
in dying fcit the cause they bad espoused. A few /iMemt4il^ooo> *00 Che 
common mem were transported to the plantatibnSfif!^* 3 , 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromariie, and'^ loida BHmerino and Lo- 
vat, were tried by their peers and found guilty. promartioM pardoned, 
at the uAercearion of hia lady; the other three were beheailea .on Tower- 
hilL Kilmarnock, a nobleman of eluant aocomphshments, but desperate 
fortune, and who had been educated fo the prindpeaof the Roririntlon, died 
with strong marka of ppnitence, either from adrraw at haring acted eontrary 
to conscience, or in hopes of a pardon; it being obaeryed, tiiat ho lifted his 
head from the block, and looked anxiously aroundj'b^^ the fetid bfoW was 
stn^. Balmerinb, who had bran bred a aold^f^Jpi^.v^ had ob^td the 
dktitM of hia heart, behaved in a more renlutdtiibtt^.^ He aeenied even 
to exiutiin bis aoffi^rigB; but idiecked his W .It should 

'appear indeoent on'm& an .ocearion. LovaL expedient 

to save his life, %vpi^ his JacoUtism, and ra 0 d|M^^P=*|jil«>|ibpDsore, 
but dignity; feelit^the ixe, sasvqriiig the seem- 

^tnum^. 


Dtilct tt d$eorumM pro 


" 'Tia great, ’tie noble, thrones usurp'd to ahalfo, 

“ And sweet to die for qnr dear oouirtty‘t'si|k&'‘(S) 

waea ' ^ ~ If ' 

Thus ^ ^nguiahed a rebellion whiirii, iMk ikiuS b^ginningi, rose to 
an alarming hei^t; and, at one rima, thfoatwiBd .'a sevolutkHi in the state. 



Oatirs on tbc cosiinon pretensions to patriotism 


of wmsD, who had lived td Jhs habi*"*! 
object was self-intcrait. nnaa' a aaven. 
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la order fljore ^eetuallr ll^ emdioate the aeeds of —j i. .. 

refractSoAriWrit (tf^the'Highlanders, the heads of **!? 1**?*^*^® 

furisdiction, 'rhlXtte/lS^n^* 

£ rftwTsyi^Sr ^ » «sii|5sS; 


LETTER XXX. 

A gmere/ww 4tf the Affair* of Europe, from the Treaty of Dretiem, in 
December 1744, to the Peace^Aix-la-Chcptlle?nll^ ' 



peace. The king of France, encoura^ by his past successea, and by'the 
absence of the British troo^ determined to push his conquests in the Low 
Countries ;j and the king of Great Britain, enraged ‘at Lewis for supporting 
a pretender to his throne, resolved, apon vengeance'^ as soon as the hellion 
in Scotland should be_finally suppress. Erated'with the exaltation of her 
husband to the Immrial throne, and'having now no endmy to oppose in Ger¬ 
many, the queen of Hungary hoped to be able to give a favourable turn to 
the war in Ital^r. She even flattered herself, that the Cirdea, or the Ger¬ 
manic body, be induced to take up arms against France; and that, by 
the co-opmration of England and Holland, all Flwdera might be recovered 
fciw e of Bourbon yet com|)letely humbled. 

ry his di 
rope, and- 
bant, and the 
beginning of« 
of an hundred Md *^ 


irs, the king of France was first in readiness to car- 
' ion. Mareschal Saxe, to the astonishment ^ En- 
confederates, took Brussels, the capital of Bra- 
the governors of the Austrian Netherlands, in the 
i_,.^Lewis XV. joined his victorious army, consisting 
tdy thousand men, in the month of April, and obliged 
the allies under Bathiani, to retire first to Antwerp, and afterward to Breda. 
Antwerp watdnvested, and reduced in a few days. Nothing could writhstand 
the French artillery directed'by Lowendahl, or the army conducted by Saxe. 
Mona, aeckbned one ut the strongest towns in the world, held out only a few 
weehs. Stk Ghiislrin imd Charleroy were also oUiged to submit; andby the 
lOtii of July, Lewis saw himself anaolnte master of‘Flanders, Brabant, and 
Hainault, 

Bei^ tUa time, p^ce Charles of Lorraine had assumed the command of 
the confederate which being reinforced with, ten thousand Haaoye- 

rians, rix_thou 8 andf'Hes 8 iana, three British regiments, and ti^nty-five 



thousand Hj 
thousand 
deck, 
monai^^ 
an sdvanl 


r under count Palfi, now amounted to ei^y-seven 
.the, Dutch forces commanded by the prkice of Wal- 
Namnr would be the next object of the French 

__ __ ^jOrraine marched toward that place, and occupied 

__M«t^, th«neighbourheod, withm sight of the Frenih army, 

whiA wee «neaanadeit> 8 dihUouza. Mareschal Saxe, who greatly surpassed 
in abilities aQ the geinuls of the allies, not'judging it prudent to attack 
them in an eteong m sttnatiion, attempted by other means to accomplish the 
designs of h^^Ster. He acoordinHy reduced Dinant, in the bishoprick of 
^^^ege, and tii^ediy fieqnirWi the command of the navigation of the Masse 
«bove Namur; utfleLowendahL by his directkmWk Huy, a town and cas- 
tm ofgeeat InmoitaiMe on the inme river, and there seised a large magai- 
ana bdonging to the' confederaSs. , ,*. 1 . 1 . 

“ eonsewcmoeof the reduction of those two places, the Frendi becrae 
of lie'at^tion of the Masse ; and by cutting off the commui^ 

, CO Thb'a^ibasbaeb since reoeeled, fram a conviction of it* iortcpcdiency, Au^t is 
lovS “**i^™narjr it sbonld ever have been luppoied, that men wouid become more 
rw or inbiaisilto bocauae they wero coHipellod to wear breeehet. 




4^ TBB HlS'TCWY .aP Pa*t jU. 

tim of tba ooBiodentM viA ,MMitrl(M oUlgeA .from 

•oandty-ofp'OTiaioix'i to quit hio noat, id)l i ji M idon Thw 

pIao& Toodwo^ fimitw naiij liqgei, u litiuted, as I- )|u» hiA 

ooou^ to bbsOnrs^iit the conflux M -the Sarabn and .thjjMiietoi’', ■ jRj* <si- 
ta^ I* built upon a^iteep rook; and tw^re other forta. oi>m mgM <^the 
neighbouriiig moonttfi^ eeem to render it inaocesmUe to e>)]!i|ta||^ .iThe 
gamaon ooiuiated irfUne thousand Dutch and Au^^anL who deftfHail 
works with equal skill and resolution; yet so poweifiil ana wh^mdted 
was the fire of the French artillery, that the town yeas fiiroed to feu^dw 
on the sixth, and the citadel on the sixteenth rday ttf tte siege. 

Meanwhile the confederate army, jrhioh waS'e(i 4 meed.ia the newhfaour- 
hood of Maestrioht, being reinfoi^ bV come &vanBn and Bri^hf batta¬ 
lions under sir John Ligonier, prince Ciharlea resolved to give balm to the 
main body of the enei^ while weakened by the detsdhiawt tbat'e^uctod 
the siege of.Naaur. this view he passed the. god advhnccd to- 
wudtoe French canq)'; but found maieadialJfegp,aOk»ahtageoualy posted 
bt Tongrea, that he judg^ it prudent to mar^ bsji^'^^fMaMtrioht. fle was 
severely haiesaed'in his retreat. Tha confederates;..however,, behaved with 
great spirit, and at last ev^ repulsed their purauerat' 

But the enterprising Baxp, having soon after formed a juncUon with the 
troops that had reducM Nmur, passed the Jaar at the head of the whole 
' French army ; and the autes, sensible tiiat he meant to Mt^ riiera, took 
posse&ion m the villwes of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux.‘^They drew up 
their forces in' order of battle, and mado^veiT peparation for receiving him. 
At break of day, the Frendi army advanced m three columns, and about 
nqott a teiTibld cannonading began. Bv two o'dock the prince of Waldedi, 
who commanded on the left of the confederates, and against whom the ene¬ 
my chiefly directed their force, was compelled to pve way. The three vil¬ 
la^ were attacked, at the some time, hy fifty-five batto^hs, in brigades. 
As soon as one br^^e was'^ulsed, another advanopd ;< & that the confe¬ 
derates, fatigued with continual fighting, and being,' l^im unaccountable 
neglect, in agreat measure destitute of artillery, while the Frendh .played 
upon them imh above an hundred pieces of cannon, were at laat,^4fea to 
abandon, the villi^, and retreat towards Maestrksht. Tb^ lost five ^u- 
sand men; and the French, who did not attempt to pursue them,-Stear ten 
thousand. With this battle, in which the Austrians had little jSMtfe, and 
which 'vas attended with no small consequences, the f^terathms eC.lM cam- 
prim in the Low Countriea ended. Both armiaa, duMtisfied with Ike issue 
of the action, and as if aahluned of sndi an idle waste of Utod, wriit soon 
after into winter-quarters. 

Happily for the allies, the house of Bouibon was leas sucoessfiiL^thia sum¬ 
mer in Italy, though artful measures had baea taken duri^ tho winter, to 
qpqqire an absolute superiority over the house of Auetris in 'toot country; 
where Don Hiilip and MailleboU, who had carried every thing before them 
the preceding campaign, wefe stiU at the head oif pewerfol anadqs. Lewis 
SIV, sms'no sooner Umrmedwf toe defection of toelcing ofi PiniriB, to"" he 
made, without consulting the court of Madrid,. sdTMitngieiiBW' propoanh to 
too of Ssrdinie ; snd^ese proposals were eaoiptod,: IM a cessation of 
hostilitiea aignsd.(l) But Lewis had sb<m (eaaott-to.Tepeat-ef hit ratonma. 
Tba king, Or retoer toe queen'of Spain who ]gBls^«t the .head of the ad- 


O) This treaty, which leeurcd is ±,< 

. the doeby of Milen and all Cramons, 

Sardinia, the indapendanea of Italy, it tuaraiofo promued, Yhstno Itairso aiaia luoura 
.tounUMtotbo crown of Fsance, Spain, or tbo Imperial crown. thaUkt, 

f u”; w .) Such.a pohey wat p^aotly tound, aadoonaittoat with tbt «baraetar.«iid nr 
tudltonoftbeluaxof^Minu'M.uueof Ibt Itrimupriucea, buttraacharoutmenaof 
Oie eoufaderaU and au^iaiy poweis. Yat ilri^a Adality of hit SarUiniiin Myeity 
, bean uoirenolly aatollad, bacanta tbirtraaty,,tawbich ha potitiyaly’aec^adbiSM'otliar 
lecrat nagotiatiena and intriguaa in wbirii he waa angaii^, an(£|sl|ieb ware'Mfeitad by 
accidantal circumttancai, hare hitherto ramainad in a gnat mmRa iuiluiewiU<aio pra* 
carrentatbiUttMbamanrirttie! and m liftlaaonaaxioe nitiin hhiiifhs.aaaiiifdilrr*- 
ntorioot actioiu df man with tba''aant(maBta«f honour, or tba tasthsaUw thrilolln- 
coca tbair eoBduct. - . — 
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ditmemberment of the posienioni intended 
• France with a breach of 

the tdjU y. gtM S^Meaa; imd although matters were afterwards adjusted 

‘’■“‘y ‘'’’® ‘^*”8 of Sardinia, though so 

ftr Interests suffered severely by this mifcuder- 

stanuu;*srWdi » temporary jealousy between the French and 

SpnmWWmlem Ad.aUnost total inaction was the confequence; and that 
inactraff tpiree rSe to-"new jealousies, and mutual accumtions, which'led to 
the grealett inisfortuaeh: 

h^aowbile the king of Sardinia, the most politic prince of his time, having 
in vain s^idted the stgniiig of the definitive treaty with France, mads him¬ 
self mas^of Asti, eneof the stron^t places in Italy, which was garrisoned 
with flVdl^ifaouaavd French troopa The pretext assigned for this violation of 
his eng^menta ^as^the danger of the citadel of Milan faUing into the 
hands fit 3ie SpaMi^l^ #ho were preparing to besipge it; but his true mo¬ 
tive was, a des&e o^lJiMn^aHift the confidence of his old; or of bringing mat¬ 
ters to a crisis widrau mSW alUea The success of the measure exceeded his 
most sai^me expeeiatfons. The confederateia were confirmed in their 
opinion ot his good fdfth, and the king of France was still amused with as¬ 
surances of friendship. Don Philip accused Mmliebois of treachery for not 
attempting tOHWver Asti.(l) And the Spania^, having no reliance on 
their allies, iiwediately raised the siege of the citadel of Milim, and march¬ 
ed to Pavia; jndle the French general, afraid that his communicatiod with 
Genoa and Provence might be cut off by the Austrians, whosd strength in¬ 
creased every day in Itmy, evacuated all the countries in the neighbourhood 
of the Tanaro and the Po, and retired to Novi. * . - 

The Austrian army, under prince Lichtenstein, now amounted to forty 
thousand men, and that of the king of Sardinia to thirty-six thousand. , Hav¬ 
ing no fonnid^le enemy to oppose th.em, by reason of the misunderstanding 
between the French and Spaniards, the^ recovered, all the Piedmontese 
fortresses; and eiddring the duchy of Milan, drove Mailleboia from Novi, 
ravaged|k territory of Cremona, and took Lodi, Guastalla, Parma, and other 
places. Ibantime, a reconciliation having been brought about between the 
courts iff Vers^es and Madrid, Maille^is formed a junction with Don 
Philip at f^aeenaa, and a resolution was taken to force tlie Austrian camp at 
St. Laaant, before the arrival of the king of Sardinia. An attack was accord- 
inidy laedel^d snpported with great intrepidity; but so masterlv was the 
condnet pr^we Lii^tenstein, and so obstinate the courage of the Austrians, 
that the assaRaats were oomp^ed to retire, after a blowy contest of nine 
hours, leaving six thousand men dead on the field, and about an ei|aal num¬ 
ber woundisd. 

Soon aftihf fhia diseater, Don Philip and his associates received intelligence 
of an event which threw them into new perplexity; namely, the death 
Philip V, of Spain. Weak, but virtuous, he was governed successively by 
two ambifioua wmnen, who infut^ fresh spirit into the Spamsh ceuncils, 
and roused him, notwithitanding his natural indolence, to the most vigorona 
meaaurea and moat arduoua’ enterprises. The first prince of the house of 
Bourbon, who aiA upon the Spanish throne, undei^ his reign, the shimbenng 
BMim of the nation began to revive, and with it the splendour of the mo- 
nwshy. He was suco^edThw his son Ferdinand VI. who at first embrac^ 
with ardour the prindplea « the union between the two branches oi tne 
house of Bourhoi^ and retolved steadUy to pursue the obj^a for whi^ that 


Philip'"^ ignorant * the fentiW. of th^ 
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laglr agreed upon. This «aa thought a daaperate ttpediciit, aa tiie hiag o( 
Saroiuia had now jidned the Austrian army, an^usnmed 'Ae idiiaf ooramand. 
'But without the assurance of immediate supij^rt, it was perham &e best 
that couM be adopted in such areumstanoes, as the Frenrit am Spanhnds 
were 'ih danger of being shut up between the Fi|f.jthe leunbro, ^e Tidona, 
and the Trebbia, by a vastly superior and victorious force. 

The retreat was conducts with great ability by the count de MailleMs, 
son of the rparesriial of that name. He led the van, aad his father and the 
count de Gages brought up the rear; yet could they not prevmrt the king 
of SanU^ from attacking them to advantage at Rotto Fmo, where they 
hekuived with great gallantry, but sustained a severe loss. The surrender of 
Piacenza, which was defended four thousand men, under the marquis de 
Gastello, was the consequence Of this victory. ’ 

’ The Piedmontese and Austrians, conducted b^ the king of Sardinia, a8> 
sisted by tire generals Botta Hrowv (princ^Lichtenstein having been 
obliged to retire qn hccqunt wbiji^state of Raa^) now advanced, to Tor- 
tona, which was gurrendiewed to thett^ while the Franch and Spaniards took 
shelW under the'cannon of Genoa. Here it was expected they would have 
made a stand, as that city, by its situation, is verv capable of defence. But 
the marqub de las Minas, who had succeeded the count de Gages in the 
command under Don Philip, did not judge it prudent to hazard the loss of 
the remains uf the Spanish army. Maillebois concurred in hb opinion, so 
that the Genoese, after repeated assurances of support, were abandoned to 
their fate. Don Philip retired toward Savoy, whixm was still in his posses¬ 
sion, and Maillebois into Provence. 

The retreat of the French and Spaniards was immediately followed by the 
surrender .of Genoa. That haughty republic was subjected to the most 
humiliatlv conditions, and the proud city loaded with oppressive and ar¬ 
bitrary contributions. The. arrogance and rapacity of Botta, the Austrian 
general, to whom the command of the place was committed, exceeded all de¬ 
scription. And he was encouraged in his tyrannical proceedings by the 
court of Vienna; which, deaf to the supplications of a distressed people, 
seemed determined to reduce the Genoese to the lowest sta^e of wretched¬ 
ness. Hb most cruel exactions, and even those of Coteck, the commissary- 
general, who surpassed him in rapacity, were thought too mild and moderate. 

The Austrian and Piedmontese armies having now no enemy to encounter, 
the commauders were employed, for a time, m deliberating toward what 
quarter they should turn them arms. Botta, who knew how mudi the heart 
of his mistress was set upon recovering Napbs, proposed that the Genoese 
should be compelled to furnish transports for inva^g that kingdom. And 
had such invarion been instantly undertaken, it could not have failed of 
success, as the king of Naples hud few regular troops beside those in the 
army of Don Philip. 

Tne Cons^iiuences of such a conquest to Great Britain would have been of 
the utmost importance. Spain in that event, would have been iinder tto 
necessity of deMrtiog France, and concluding a separate peace. And she 
would have been obliged to purchase it with me sai^oe ofher most vahis- 
ble commercial interests, hj^ving up her exclusive right' to the trade of 
her American dominiozu. The two great branches of the house of Bourbon 
would have been disunited; and England and Austrb would have given law 
to France, after having obtained them own conditions from the Gatholie 
hi^-(l) 

But the king of Sardinia had other interests to manage. He denied 
potjiing less than to see,the bouse ef Austria aB-power&l.in ltalyi Ha 
therefore persuaded the court of London, whhdi held the purse, abd etm- 
sequen^ took the lead, in the ooibse ctf ex^nve war. That it 

Would he more advantageoua to the corhmtm cause to Wade Fra^; aad 
that by the co-operation of the Britbb fleet, not only Antibes, but^widoo 
and Marseilles, might speedily be reduced. The consem pf the ecnit gf 

0> de Noaillefi tool. 17* Mvntoirfsur let jiff 
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Vwomw obWnrt, and count Brown entered Provence at tiho of lift v 

**'?*“^ Ad.vaijcmg Bi far m Draguignan, be laid the whole conrtrv 
underwut^u^ j w^ b^n Roth inveeted Antibe*, which was at' Se 
^ ti|»oboii(*Brded^ a Bntidi squadron, under vice-admiral Mrflw. 
But the n^ea^ de Beside, a man fruitful In resources, and in&Mtefv 
acquJdnted with ttm whole science of war, having succeeded Maillebois in the 
Gocinand of the Prendi army, so effectually cut off the provisions of the 
invadare, and otherwise Iwassed them, that the Austrian generii though 
able, active, and enterprising, found himself under the necessity of repassitag 
theVar; and the siege of Antibes was relinquished, after many fruitl^ 
efforts bo(h by sea and land, the place being gallantly defended by the cheva¬ 
lier de Bade. 


The utter failure of this expedition was partly owing to a very singular 
change of fortune in Italy, The inhabitants^ of Genoa, driven to despair by 
the oppressions of the Au&rigns, had ri8en.BgBin8t their conquerors, and ex- 
p^ea them. Though dqg^erate evenrto a proverb, they seemed inspired 
with all their ancient spirit of liberty, when they felt the galling fettero of 
slavery, and resolved to attempt the recovery of that freedom whic^ they 
bad wanted valour to defend. Secretly encouraged in this bold purpose by 
some of the senators, who also directra their measures, they flew to arms, 
determined to perish to a man, rather than live any longer in such a cruel 
and ignominious servitude. And so firm was their perseverance in this re¬ 
solution , sad so vigorous the impulse by which they were actuated, that the 
marq^ de Botts, mter having sustained great loss, in a variety of struggles, 
and been driven from ever^ important post, was obliged finally to evacuate 
the city. Nor did the patriotic zeal of tne Genoese stop here; they took the 
most ^ectual steps for their future security, conscious that they- wfire still 
surrounded by their oppressors. 

The naval transactions of this year do little honour to the British flog. 
Nothing of any importance happened in the West Indies. In the East 
Indies, commodore Peyton, who commanded six stout ships, shamefully de¬ 
clined a aeoond engagement with a French squadron of equal or inferior 
force; and la Bouxmiiuiais, the French commander, in consequence of Pey¬ 
ton’s oowardioe, made himself maater of the English settlement at Madras, 
on the coast of CoromandeL No.event of any consequence happened on the 
coast of Morth America, though the campaign in that quarter seemed big 
with the greatest revolutions. 

ThedMtiah ministry, encouraged by the taking of Louisbonrgh, and the 
consequent conquest of the island of Gape Breton, had projected the reduc¬ 
tion of Qmftec, Gie capital of Canada, or New France, situated on the river 
St. Lsurencs, end accessible to slups of the greatest force. Intelligence to 
this pnipose was accordingly sent to the governors of the English colonies 
in North America, and a body of provincim troops were raised, in orfer to 
favour the attempt. Six regiments were prepared for embarkation at 
mouth, wad every thing seemed to promise success. But the sailing of the 
fiaat and tranapprta woa postponed, by unaccountable delays till the season 
of action in those climates was post. A new direction was therefore given 
to the enterprise, that the armament might not seem altogether useless to 
the nation. A descent was made on the coast of France, in hopes ^ sur- 
wising Port I'Orient, the repository of the stores belonging to the ^nch 
East India oompany. But this project also failed ; though not inthont 
slarming the enemy, and shewing the possibility of hurting France in her 
very vitals, by means of such an armampnt, if well appointed and vigoronwy 
conducted. Leetock, who commanded the fleet, didanot properly second the 
efforta of the army; whidi being betide destitute of heavy cannon, could 
make ne impresaion on the pliioe.(l) , i 

The Fi^ch miscarried in an enterprise of a similar nature, imd of equal 
magnitude. A formidable armament was prepared at Brest for the recovery 
vfjDape Bretpn, a^ tiie redaction of the English settlement of Annapolis. 


Cl) CohUh. qf RapiH,‘rel. ix. Smollett, vol. xi. 
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It eonri»ted of near forty iliipa of wifa^eren of wUdi were of the !hke; two 
artillery ehtiM; end fifty-eix tranipOTlti laden with provhd<^ end military 
•teree, andodriyinK threethouiana'five hundred land forcee, and forty thou- 
tand atand of-emau arme, for the use of the Canadians and Indiaoeln the 
French* interest, who wereexpected to cw-operatewith the troops. TheReet 
sailed in Jnne, but did not reach the coast of Nova Scotia till the beginning 
of September. . A dreadful mortality prevailed on board the transports 1 and 
the wh^ fleet was attached by furious and repeated storms, and dther 
wrecked or dispersed. D'Anvifle, the admiral, made his way with a few 
Ships to Quebec; while de Is Jonquier, who commanded the land-forces, and 
had boasted” that he would subdue all the English settlements on the con¬ 
tinent of America, finding his men reduced to a handful, returned to France 
without attempting any thing.f 1) 

, The court of Versailles having discovered a seeming desire of peace, a con¬ 
gress was opened at Breda, tow^ the close of the campaign; but the French 
were so insolent ip their iftonands, that the cbmerences were soon broken off, 
and all parties preMi^for slwr with an tncrease of vigour and animority. 
The States-general, sibo had hitherto acted a shamefully timid and disin¬ 
genuous part, more hnrtfiil’ll^il^neficial to the cause they pretended to 
aid, now become serioM;^ seKSMe of their danrar, and of the necessity of a 
closer alliance with the courts of London and Vienna, or of throwing them¬ 
selves into the arms of France, resolved to take effectual measures for op¬ 
posing the designs of that powerful and ambitious neighbour. With this 
view, they engaged to augment their quota of troops, in the Netherlan^, to 
fbrty thousand: the king of Great Britain agreed to furnish an equal num¬ 
ber ; and the empress-queen, supported by British money, promised to send 
sixty thousand Austrians to act in conjunction with them. Beside this grand 
army, intended to set bounds to the conquests of Lewis XV. an army of 
ninety thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, under the king of, Sardinia, 
another sovereign in British pay, was to enter Provence, w^e a smaller 
body should keep the king of Naples in awe. 

Nor was the house of Bourbon unprepared for such a competition. The 
king of France had ordered an army of one hundred and fifty thousand mra 
to M assembled in the Netherlands; and, in order to give greater firmnen 
to this immense force, he renewed in the person of maresch^ Saxe the title 
of Martuhal de Camp Gtneralt, which had been conferred on the famous 
Turenne, and which gave him a superiority over ail the mareschala of France, 
and even princes of the blood. The ^anish army, under Don Philip in 
Savoy, was considerably augmented, and sixty thousand French troops were 
appointed to act in Provence. A final ti^ of strength seemed resolved on 
by eU parties. 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in three bodies, toward 
the end of March. The duke of Cumberland, with the British troops, Han¬ 
overians, and Hessians, fixed his head quarters at Tilberg, in Dutch Bra¬ 
bant ; the prince of Waldeck, with the troops of the States-general, was post¬ 
ed at Breda; and mareschal Bathiani assembled the Austrians and Bavarians 
in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole army, which amounted to an 
burred and twenty thousand men, lay inactive^or six weeks, expoi^ to 
the inclemency of the weather, and dmost destitute of forage and {(rovisiona; 
whUe mareschal Saxe, sensible that the first care of a general is tiie health 
of'Vs soldiers, kept his troops warm within their cantonments at Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Brussels, furnished with plenty of every thing, and under no 
necessity of encountering unavailing fatigues. The inactivity, which is said 
to have been occasioned W negUgenee of the Dutdi and Austrian oom- 
miaaaries, deprived the confederal of all the advantages they had promised 
themselves from an early campaign, beside damping Uie ardour of the troops, 
and wakening them by sideness. 

'Meanwhffe, mareschal Saxe, having settled with the Frendi ministry the 
plan of opeaations, took the'fieid at the head of a prodigdous army; and imi 
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mediately detached coijnt Wendatil, with twentjrHwven thouaud man to 
invade Dnttdi, BMbaat. At the eane' time, the Fienob minieter at the 
Hague f reeenM a aaraiorial to the Statea, in the name of his master. iiotOT* 
i“& O^ian MnjMty, in time enterinn the territoiies of tbh 

repuhw (a step to winch he was forced by the necessity of war) had no de- 
gijS of coming to a rupture with their High Mightinesses. Ho meant «mly 
to obviate the dangerous effects of the protection they a&ried to the troops 
of the queen of Hungary and the king of England; that he had according 
eiijoioM the commander of his troops to observe the strictest disap^e, and 
on no account to offer any disturbance to the religion, government, or com¬ 
merce of the republic. And he concluded with ded^ng. That he would 
consider the places and countries he should be obliged to t^e possession of 
for his own security, merely as a pledge, which he promised to restore, as 
soon as the United Provinces should give convincing proofs that they would 
no longer assist the enemies |Of his crown. 

While the States-general v^re deliberatlim on tiiis memorial, which was 
chiefly intended to amuse the Dutch populace, Lowendahl made himself 
master of Sluya, Sandburg, Hulst, and mam other fortifled places of no small 
importance ; the confederates, though reinforced with seven thousand British 
troops, not daring to oppose his progress. PhtT wm obliged by Aeir posi¬ 
tion to cover Breda and Boisleduc; and aU &eir motions were jealously 
watched by mareschal Saxe, who covered Antwerp, and the other French 
conquests in the Low Countries, with an hundred and twenty thousand 
men.(l) Thus secure, Lowendahl pushed his conquests in Dutch Brabant; 
and having taken possession of Axel andTemeuse, was making preparations 
for a descent upon Zealand, when a British souadron defeated his purpose, 
and a revolution in the government of Holland made a retreat necessary. 

Struck with consternation at the progress of the French arms, the in¬ 
habitants of the United Proviiices, believing themselves betrayed by their 
rulers, damoured loudly against the ministry of the Republic. The friends 
of the prince of Orange did not neglect so favourable an raportunity of pro¬ 
moting his interest. They encouraged the discontents or the peoule; they 
exaggerated the public danger; they reminded thcgr countrymen of the yew 
1672, when Lewis XIV. was at the gates of Amsterdam, and the republic 
was saved by the election of a stadtholder. And they eihorted their fellow 
citizens to turn their eyes on William Henry Friro, the lineal descendant of 
those heroes, who had established the liberty and independency of the United 
Provinces; extolling hie virtues and talents, his ability, generosity, justice, 
and unshaken love of his country. 

_ Inflamed by such representations, and their apparently de^rate titua- 
tion, the people rose in many places, and compelled their magistrates to de¬ 
clare the prince of Orange stadtholder; a dignity which had heen laid aside 
since the death of William 111. His popularity daily increased; and id last, 
after being elected by several particu^ provinces, he was appointed, in the 
general assembly of the States, “ Stadtholder, captain generu, and admiral 
" in chief of all the United Provinces." ,, , j 

On that occasion, count Bentinck, who introduced the new stadtholito, 
addressed the States-gene^ in the following wgrds:—“ I doubt not birt' 
“ the prince 1 have the honour to present to you, will tread m the steps of 
“ his glorious ancestors: will heartily concur with us in delivering “Wt 
" danger the republic now invaded, and preserve^ us ^m the yoke or a 
** treacherous and deceitful neighbour, who makes a jest of good faith, honour, 
** ud the most solemn treatie8.(2/' , . 

The bra^rial effects of this revolution to the coipmqn cause of the confe¬ 
derates soon appeared in several vigtnous measures. The States-g^rai 
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'DMf lent agenti to ievanl Oerman oourti, in order to treat for Ae^bire of 
thir^tboneaadad^onal troops to thrir army: a toUndi of war tmi e*ta- 
WiiiMi for ODinipif into the ctetoct of the goTemon had'gtyra tip' 
the frbaiier-towii^ and orders were issued for commencing hostilities i^^it 
the su1f)ect8 of France, both bjr sea and land, thongh without any fof^ 
deration of.war. .<,) 

During all t^ese transactions the duke of Cundmand lay inactive, over¬ 
awed by the supenpr e^dalabip, rather than the superior force, of the 
French commander, stilLopntinued to watdi him. -At length the king 
of France arrived at Brusa^’liitd it was resolved to undertake the siege of 
Maestriobt. ' With that vijp RMtfeschal Saxe, having called in his detadi* 
meots, advanced towards louvun ; and the confederates, perceiving his de¬ 
sign, endeavoured by forced ^ possession of the heights of Her- 


deeren, an advantageous 
But in this they wei^' 
before thrir arrival, i 
to get between their 
An engagement wat.^ 
therefore, disposed^is ai 
. of June ; and very'judicioi 
during the night, to take 

1_A._ i _1_t_V^-V_J._1_ 


ne^hoourhood of the threatened city. 
" )d. The enemy had occupied the post 
ring to ruEh down upon them, in order 
Mpestricht, by turning their left wing, 
navoidable. The duke of Cumberland, 
£; of battle, on thepvenii^ of the 30th 
some regimente of British infantry, 
session of the village of -Tal in the front of bis 


Ipft wing, which extended to Wirle, within a few miles of Maestricht, and 
was composed of English, Hessians, and Hanoverians. The Austrians, 
under marescbal Bathiani, who lay at Bilsen, composed the right of the con¬ 
federate Bcmy ; and the Dutch, under the prince of Waldeck, occupied the 
centre. 

Matters being thus prepared, both armies waited with impatience the ap¬ 
proach of mommg. As soon as it was light, the French cavalry made a great 
shew upon the h^hts of Herdeeren, in order to conceal the motions of their 
infantiy; which appeared, soon aftgp, coming down into the plain, through 
a valley between the hills near Rempert, formed in a vast column, of nine or 
ten battalions in front and as many deep,*and bearing directly on the village 
of Val. They suffered spyerely, in their approach, man the artillery of the 
confederates; and the British musquetry saluted them with so warm a fre, 
that the front of the column was broken and dispersed. Not discouraged by 
this repulse, fresh battalious continued to advance to the attack, with won¬ 
derful alacrity and perseverance; so that the British troops in Val, over¬ 
powered by numbers, and exhausted with fatigue, were at last obliged to give 
way. Being, however, opportunely supported by three fresh regiments, 
tb^ recover^ their footing in the Tilla^,’Bnd drove out the enemy with 
glut riaimhter. - The battle now wore so favourable an aspect, that the 
dulce of Cumberland ordered the action to be made generd, a^ victory 
seemed ready to declare for the confederates, when certain nnforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances disappointed their hopes. 

The motion w the Austrians under BathUkL on the right wing of the 
allied mmy, was so slow as to be equal to an almost totalinaction ;(1) so 
that maresriial Saxe, apprehending no danger from that quarter, was at>b to 
tui» the whole weight of the French army against the village of Val, and not 
only fina^ to regain possession of it, after it bad' been three times lost and 
w(^ but to break entirely the left wing of the confederates, in spite of all 
thd efforts of the duke of Cumberland, who exerted himself with great oou- 
rpge, and no inconsiderable riiare of conduct. The Dutch, in toe centre, 
iaitead of supj 
in 'ffaeik "■ *' 


; the broken wing, fell back in di 8 order,.a 9 d overthrew, 
battalione that were advancirip^lbvly’ to the 

,. (1) Thisinactionof tbs Aoitriaa nnsral is said to have been occaaiobeilW the follow* 
inx circniaMaiice. On tbe eveof toe battle, wbao a Freuch detaetamaotomy wu enp- 
pOMd lta a^ oeoopM tba beigtatt of Hordaecen, oiareMha] Bathiani uHoq oi^iHioa 
« tbe dabs of Cumberland, to attack tba epeuy before they were TeiafilreeBl declatius 
be would eiiewer for the .uccem of tbe entefariu. Tbe duke, ineteadwr SccedlDg to tbe 
pmpqeal, Mhed bim, by wav of renfy, where be .bouM be found, in ceic he watwaotA. 
I (ball alwaye be found,’' laid Batuiaoi, “ at the head of my troope!" and rdlired m 
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jal battle of Val, or LaffeHt, 
ilvea greatly : and, if pro- 
Hence the han mat 
. fought all!”—The 
The duke ofCumber- 
id the Maese, in the 
lirard Vist, in the duchy 
ongres, neur the field of 
Mnfederatee fur a while, with 



«**«*• «>«^rWow; and having totallf roiiUd the 

centre, dWided the r^t wing of the ^ed army f»Bn the left. At this 
dangnoua cnaia, when mareechal Sazh hoped to cut off the retreat of the 
confederate!, and even to make the duke of Cumberland his captive, air Jidin 
Ligonier, who commanded the British cavalry, rnahed at the head S three 
regiments of dn^ns, and some squadrons of heavy horse, upon the victo¬ 
rious enemy. He bore down every thing before him; and although he was 
himself t^en pnsoner, by pursuing too far, he primured the dukS of Cum¬ 
berland time to collect his scattered forces, anff to retire without tholestation 
to Maestricht. The confederates lost about five, and the French near ten 
thousand men.(l) 

Such was the obstinate and bloody, but 
in which the British troops distinguished 
perly supported, would have gain^ a coj 
of Lewis XV. that " the English not 
action was followed by no important 
land, having reinforced the garrison of 
neighbourhood of that city, and extern^ 
of Limberg. The French army remm 
battle; and marescbal Saxe, after amuw _ 
rmous^ and contracting movements, suddenly^^etached count Lowendahi, 
with tiiirty thousand men, to invest Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest fortifi¬ 
cation in Dutch Brabant, and the favourite work of the famous Cuhorn. 

This place had never been taken, and was generally deemed impregnable ; 
as, beside its great natural and artificial strength, it can at all times be sup¬ 
plied with ammunition and provisions, in spite of the besiegers, by means 
of two canals, called the Old and New Harbour, which communicate with the 
Scheldt, and are navigable eveiy tide. It was defended by a garrison of 
three thousand men, under the prince of Hesse Fhilipstal, when Lowendahi 
Mt down before it; and the prince of SMxe Hildbuighausen, who was sent to 
its relief, with an army of twenty battalions and fourteen squadrons, took 
possession of the lines belonging to the fortification, and from which the 
garrison could be reinforced on the shortest notice. As soon as the trenches 
were opened, old baron Cronstrom, governor of Dutch Brabant, assumed the 
command in the town, and preparations were made for the most vigorous 
defence. Meanwhile Lowendahi conducted his operations with great judg¬ 
ment and spirit; and although he lost a number of men, in his approaches, 
by the warm and unremitting fire of the garrison, he was so effectually and 
speedily reinforced, by detaimments of the army under marescbal Saxe, that 
he began veiy early to have hopes of success. He was even attempting to 
storm two or the out-forts, when lord John Murray’s regiment of Scottish 
Highlanders, by a desperate sally, beat off the assailants, and burnt some of 
their principid batteries. Other sallies were made with effect; mines were 
sprung on both sides, and every instrument of destruction employed, for the 
space of six weeks after this repulse. Nothing was to be seen but fire and 
smoke, nothing heard but the perpetual roar of bombs and cannon; the 
town was laid ut ashes, the trenches were filled with carnage 1—And the fate 
of Bengen-op-Zoom, on which the eyes of all Euibpe were fixed, seemed still 
douhtfm, as the works were yet in a great measure entire, when Lowendahi 
boWy ciuried it by assault. . r j 

That experienced general, and great master in the art of reducing fortified 
places, haviiu observed a ravelin, and two bastions somewhat damaged, re- 
■olved to'atd& all three at once. As the breaches were not such as'bould 
be deemedjp^S&iabie, the governor had taken no precaution against an a^ 
saidt: and tto teiy (fircumstanoe induced Lowendahi, presuming on such 
aeihgeaMii,iaWrd the attempt. He accordinglv assembled his trow in 
the dead qi^iy^t; wl^ the ordiiiary centinels only were on doty, w tnp 
^ater put^^te garrison was burb^ in security and repose. Tbffa^ult 

made at ibar in the morning, by the French gAnadiers, who threw them- 
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iidvet into the foiee, mounted the breaehee, ftane^« eally-Don, and en> 
tered the place idmost wiUiout naiRtaiice.v Tm *Hi||tl^dera nomem As¬ 
sembled ]a the maihet-plBoe, and’ foiisht like furies, till -two-tiiirde^ Aem 
mane o«t4n pieces. But that was the only (^position the assitibuits met 
irit& *:Xnd^troops in the lines instantly disappeared; all the forts in the 
nli^’bebrhood snrrendem; and the French oecwe masters of die whole 
iMnntion of diePcheldt.(l) 

ne n|ws of this event occasioned great surinise at London, and threw 
the Dpited Provinces into the utmost consternation. Xlie joy of the French 
proportionally great. Lewis XV. no soOMr received inteUi^noe of the 
taking m Beigeno^ Zoom, than he promptea count Lowendahlto the rank 
of .a muresdim of fjanceand having appinted count Saxe govUmor of the 
conqueM Netherlands, he returned in triumph to Versailles. “ '^e peace," 
sud the penetrating add yiei^us governor, “lies in Maastricht r'(8)—-But 
the siege of that .ijW|jj j|t|)b nt WMfejfeng reserved for next campaign, both 
the Fren^ and dm^pDiM.imP^PKO winter-quarters, without engaging in 
any new Aterprisf. . 

Fortunatgly for thq fiq(|dtfderates, the French were not equally successful 
on the frohtiere’of.ltuy, du^ig this campaign ; althoimh the mareschal de 
Brileiale, early-ui the seasoib^w himself at the head of a powerful army in 
Provence, whidi threatened^ carry every thing before it. He paasM the 
Var, in the mon^h of April, and took possession of Nice. He reduced 
Montalban, Viilafranca, and Ventimiglia almost without resistance, and 
obliged the Austrians, under count Brown, to retire toward Finale and 8a- 
Nor were these the most important consequences of bis expedition. 
/I%a court of Vienna, enraged at the revolt of the Genoese, was resolved 
tO ieduce them again to subjection, and severely to chastise the capital of the 
rej^bhc. Count Schuylemberg, who had succeeded the marquis de Botta in 
thd'ohief command of Italy, was accordingly ordered to invest Genoa, with a 
TOwerful armv of Austrians and Piedmontese. Meanwhile the king of 
France, sensible of the importance of that dty to the cause of the house of 
Bourbon, had remitted large sums, in order to enable the inhabitants to put 
it in a posture of defence; and, beside engineers and officers to discipline 
the troops of the republic, he sent thither a body of four thousand five nun- 
dred men, under the duke de Bouffiers, for the greater security of the place, 
and to animate the Genoese to a bold resistance. The design took efiect. 
The citizens of Graoa resolved to perish rather than again submit to the 
Austrians. But th'e force sent against ^em made their fate veij doubtful. 

Schuylemberg assembled his army in the duchy of Milan, in the month of 
danuaiy ; and having forced the passage of the Bochetta, entered the ter¬ 
ritories of GenoSf and appeared before the capital at the head of forty thou¬ 
sand men. As the inhabitants obstinately refused to lay down their arms, 
and even treated with derision the proposal made them or submitting to the 
elemenoy of the court of Vienna, the place was regularly invested; and 
although the Genoese behaved with great spirit in several sallies, animated 
by the example of the French troops under the duke of Bouffiers, the Aus- 
tnan general conducted hip operations with so much skill, vigour, and intre- 
-pidi^, that he must at last nave accomplished his enteipnse, had not his 
attention been diverted to another quarter. Alarmed at the progress of the 
mareschal de Belleisle, the king of mrdinia and count Brown represented to 
Schuylemberg the necessity of raisiqg the siege of Genoa, in order to cover 
Piedmont and Lombardy. He accoraiimly drew off his army, and jmned hb 
Sardinian majeste, to the great joy of toe GeooCs^ who, & revenge of the 
iq|uries riiey had suffersH, ravaged the duchies of Parma and Pliuienaa.(3) 

’‘Thedrarehenrions of &e kw of Sardinia for bis heqeditaiy dominlmia 
^^by% means groundless. While the mareschal deBellmslelai^ Ven- 
t iiw g H a,his brother, the •dievalier, attempted to penetrate ii^ Re&mt, 
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Stacies, Belleisle attacked the PiRdm.«[fI** * ** d*s(!owraged by oh. 
Pidity. Bat he was l^Tn 

bemg detained to peSsh rather than snrviv^ a mSS»® 'wd 

pair of colonrs, and advancipg at the he^ nf wt fhe sdied a 
^t fire, planted them withhS own himd nn ^P“^t^>rough aft inces- 
At that to^t hefell dead, hayRig reo^^ 
musket balls in his body. Man^Soffir-B™ rf^- .i. *’“y°“®‘ 

and thesurvivoc^discoLsgedbythel^^Xifh^i^ “ 

-Witt precipitation, leaving behind ttemj^fe.^„® '“““{“der, retirei 
The mareschal de Be^le was , 

than he retreated toward the Var ““ •'•'otters fate, 

from Exilles. About the same time unfbrMinate array 

an army of seventy thousand men threah^**^5f’°“' ¥^1^8 assembled 
But excessive rains prevent.^ KiLcuiM 

than ttTif 'sS;;?Tttrdutt? Great Britain 

yond example, but more “ P'f almost he- 

Juperiority of'forw in ev^^Xment lheT%"l®^V 
Tm '^“"■'“i^onsKofdeven 

soon; and adthouirfa thA PpAnssK ' batUe began about four in the after- 
ffUlar flonr.« French seamen and commanders behaved with dn- 

^dXTlni^rw^rftske:?^^ ^ 

sa4,rkit t' 

'•Su£r±£i‘ibS;»£:“ »' >*“ 

Adnural Hawke was no less successful. He aailed fmm Pi,r.....<.v • .t. 

Wthin^ht nth., of October, the two squadrans came 

Belleisle^ ’ ®^““* “ **'® mo™in& in tte latitude of 

asss'sf %'5 

3^, 1 fc; tatlSiuSr ■' f a PV* «h 


the Ji-i-.iS ’“ a mannor annihilated the French fleet, and 

body of^d ^mi^ Bo^wen, .witt ^*strong squadron and a considerable 
hot *^® where it was conjectured he would 

onslv Madras but reduce Pondicherry, disposed l>ewis XV. seri- 

iag ^ ^ pesto, and even to listen to moderate terms, notwith^nd* 

mg the g^ eupenunty of his arras in the LowiCountries. Othor^ses 
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eonsplred to the lame effect. Hie finnncee were.elmdtti^aueted; the. trade 
of bis subjects was utterly ruined: and he could no loOi^ depend upon sup. 
idies from the mines of Mexico and Peru, in the present low dute'of tte 
French and Spanish navy. The success of his arms in ludy hud fallen in& 
nitely short of.his exjiectatian ; end the republic qf Genoa, though a neces- 
sary, h'ua.become an expensive ally. His views had been totally defeated in 
Germany, by the elevation of tbe grand duke to the Imperial throne, and 
the subsequent pacification between tba^hoH^ of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Brandenburg. He u'as still victori«^y^^^^|^rrlands: but the election 
of a Stadtholder, by uniting the fori(||||rqj jHH| |p-general against him, left 
little hopes of future conquests inraat^^i^fc especiallv as the British 
parliament, whose resources were yet copious, MU whose lioerality seemed 
to know no bounds, had enabled their sovereign to conclude a subsidiary 
treaty with the empress of llussia, who engagM to hold in readiness an 
army of thirty thousand men, and forty gdlies, to be employed in the ser- 
vice of the confederates, on the. first requ&tion. 

Influenced by these considerations, the king of France made advances 
toward an accommodation both at Loudon and the Hague; and all parties, 
the subsidiary powers excepted, being heartily tired of the war, it was 
agreed to open a new congress at Aix-la-ChapmIe, as soon as tbe plenipo¬ 
tentiaries could receive their instructions. 

In the mean time, vigorous preparations for war were made in every 
quarter; but the preUmioaries of a geueral pacification were signed at Aix- 
l^Cbapelle, and a cessation of arms took place, before any enterprise of con- 
seguence was undertaken, except, the siege of Maestricht. Mareschal Saxe 
Invested that important place in the be^^iming of April; and he concerted 
his measures with so mura judgment, that Lowendahl was enabled to carry 
on his operations without interruption, though the army of the confederates, 
under the duke of Cumberland, to the number of an hundred and ten thou- 
•and men, lay in the immediate neighbourhood. The town was defended by 
twenty-four battalions of Dutch and Austrian troops commanded by baron 
d'Aylva, who opposed the besiegers with great akill and resolution. They 
prosecuted their approaches, however, with incredible ardour ; and efliected, 
at last, a lodgment in tbe covered way, after an obstinate dispute, in which 
they lost two thousand of their best troops. But they were dislodged next 
day, by the gallantry of tbe garrison, which acquired fresh courage n'om this 
success. 

. Such was the doubtful, and even unfavourable state of the mege of Maes¬ 
tricht, when intelligence arrived of tbe signing of the preliminanes, and or¬ 
ders for a cessation of arms. Yet was it agreed by tbe plenipotentiaries, 
" That for the glory of the arms of his Most Christian Majesty," the place 
riiould be imm^atmy surrendered to his general, but restored, on the con- 
durion of the peace, with all its magazines and artillery. Mareschal Saxe 
accordingly took possession of Maestricht, while the garrison marched out 
with the customary honours of war. 

But ahhough tbe negotiation was thus far advanced in the l^nning of 
awnmer, so many were the riiffioulties started by the plenipotentu^ee oi the 
dlSsreot powers, that it was the month of October More matters could be 
finally settled. Meanwhile hostilities were carried ua both in the East and 
Wpst Indiea; but no memorable event took place. Admiral Boscawen failed 
in -an attempt to reduce the French settlement of Pondicherry, on tbe coast 
of Corpmandel; and admiral Knowles, inan attack upon St. Jago de Cuba. 
Kaowles, however, took jiort Lewis, on the south ride of Bispuiala, and 
demoUdied the fortificBtions.(l) He also defeated, off the Havaima,. a Spa- 
niab equadron of equd force with bis own, and took one ship of die 09 % At 
ieogtb die definitive treaty was signed, and hostilities ceased in ali^^iaHars. 

.This treaty had for its basis a general confirmation of all pmceding trea¬ 
ties, from .>that of Westphalia downward; and for its immediate ob^t, qp 
the means of a general pacification, a mutual restitotioa of all conquests 
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made dnoe the bedmiing of the war, with • releaae of priaonem without 
nioaom. The prinapal atipulatioiu provide. That the daddeaof Panna, 
Plac en w h Guaa ta l la , shall be cedM, as a sovereignty, to the infant Don 
Fhilih,'lnd the heirs male of his body; (but it was also stipulated, that, in 
case no or his desSeodants shall sufeceed to the crown of Spain or that of the 
Two Sicilies, or die without male issue, those territories shall return to the 
present possessors, the empress-queen of Hungarjrand the king of'Sardinia, 
or their descendants:) that the subjects of his Britannic ma/esty shall enjoy 
the Assiento contract, with Ae of the annual ship, during the re¬ 
versionary term of four ^^n suspended by the war; (but 

no mention was made of thi^m^W^IpPiah ships to navigate the American 
seas without being subje^^’warch,'though the indignation occasioned by 
the violation of that contained light had solely given rise to the war between 
Great Britain and Spain:) that aU the contracting powers shall guarantee 
to his Prussian majesty the duchy of Silesia and the county of Glatz, as he 
now possesses them: and that such of the same powers as have guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction of the emperor Charles VI. for securing to his 


the Pragmatic Sanction of the emperor Charles VI. for securing to his 
daughter, the present empress-iiueen of Hungary and Bohemia, the undi¬ 
vided succession of the bouse of Austria, shall renew their engagements in 
the most soiemn manner, with the exception of the cessions made by tMs and 
former treatiee.(l) 

Such was the peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe, which has been so generally, and 
BO unjustly censured by English writers, who ought rather to have censured 
the wanton war, and the wasteful and unskilful manner of conducting it. 
The peace was as good as the confederates had any right to expect. They 
bad been, upon the whole, exceedingly unfortunate. They had never ha¬ 
zarded a battle, in the Netherlands, without sustaining a defeat; and there 
was no prospect of their being more successful, had they even been reinforced 
with the thirty thousand Russians hired, while the same generals commanded 
on both sides. But matters were so U1 managed, that the Russians could 
nut have joined them till the season of action would have been nearly over; 
and had they been ready more early, it is believed that the king of Prussia 
would have interposed, from a jealousy of the aggrandizement of the house 
of Austria, on whose embarassments he depended for the quiet po-ssession of 
his conquests. The resources of France were indeed nearly exhausted:— 
her navy was destroyed: and Lewis XV. made sacrifices proportioned to 
his necessities. But great as his necessities were, he could have continued 
the war another year ; and the progress of his arms during one campaign, it 
was feared, might awe the Dutch into submission. A confederacy, always 
ill combined, would have been broken to pieces; and the hostile powers, lelt 
separately at the mercy of the house of Bourbon, must have acceded^ to- 
worse conditions; or England must have hired new armies of mercenaries, 
to continue a ruinous continental war, in which she had properly no interesh 

. But although the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, all circumstances considered, 
cannot be deemed unfavourable to the confederates, or by any means an ill- 
timed measure, it must be lamented, that it was the necessary consequence 
of such a long and fruitless war—of a war, singular in the annals of m^- 
kind ; by which, after a prodigious destruction the human speiaes, and a 
variety of turns of fortune, parties (the king'of Prussia excepted, whose 
selfish and temporizing policy it ia impossible to justify) may be said to have 

*Thu”SeSion more particularly strikes us, in contemplating the infa- 

'(0 -^rtitSh tf Peace. ConHn. of IUpin, yoI. ix. » . t.—. hMn nhisincil on 

ti) f be settlement, procured for Poll Philip in Italy, mijbt J? g i,, views 
% death of the ernwror Charles VI. if the house of ^urhou had conhiiw its views 
that ohjpot; and edmittiM that it could 

lent for the eapenteawnd losaea of the two limnches of that house, ny laiin ana s», on 
rih* the aratsa of the- “ 
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tuation of France and.GcaBt Britain^ of thd-ftmiet^ in lavlaUajf Mi<Ain 
^nantit^.of blood and treOiwo, lo order |o giro an edifleror te^OeMnadf ; 
and of tU Utaci jb neglecting her meet eia^lal iatereite, la witlidi^wlng 
her .atfentipn 'lgm Spanish America, ot^^leaVng her whjeota altlm- 
ndedM.publie in order to preiertne ^tire the .auceeicdoirof the houae of 
Aaei^! but Ore espedally the folly of both in continuing the war, for 
•everal yeart, after the ehject of it waa loot on one aide, and attained on the 
other. Nor cdn we, e*f^Iiehmen, inh^ing such a lurvey, help leokita 
back, with peculiar re^t, to the pead^ ndj^iatration of sir Robert 
pole; when the commerce and maniif^jnwjy Great Britain flourished to 
so high a deneo, that the balance ^■Hhiu her favour amounted, on an 
average, to the immense sum of foq|||Kom iterling annually.f 1) 

Let us not however, mj dear Fhafnhwell wholly on the dwk nde of the 
picture. So great an influx of w'ealth, without any extraordinary expendi> 
ture, or call to bold enterprise, must soon have produced a total dissolution 
of manners ; and the British nation, overwhelmed with luxury and effemi¬ 
nacy, might liave sunk into an early decline. The martial spirit, whiiA 
seemed to languish-for want of exerdse, was reviv^ by the war. The 
En^sh navy, which had been suffered to go to decay, was restored, and that 
of rVance ruined. This last advantage was, in itself, worth many millions 
of treasure; and it was eventually prwiuctive of a multitude of beneficial 
consequences. A desire of re-estabUshing their marine was one of the ^ef 
motives that induced the French ministry to grant such favourable condi¬ 
tions to the confederates at Aix-la-Chapelle; they having already formed 
thsrdesign, as will afterward more fully appear, of extending their settle¬ 
ments both in America and the East Indies. 


LETTER XXXI. 


Prenee, Spain, and Great Britain,.from the Peace of Aix-la-C^ptile to the 
rtnetoal of Hoetilitiee in 1755, leiM a general Vieui of the Duputee ta the 
JSaet Indies, and a partievlar Account of the Rite of the War in America, 


The few years of peace, that followed the treaty of Aix-^Chapelle, were 
the most prosperous and happy that Europe hw ever k|mwn. Arts and 
letters were successfully cultivated; manufactures and commerce flourished : 
society was highly policed; and the intercourse of mankind, of nations and 
of ranks, was rendered more facile and general than in any former period, 
by means of new roads, new v^icles, and>new asausements. This was more 
espec^y the case in Fraute.an^Jm^land, and hetween the people of the 
two rival kingdoms; srbd, $)tg)SSm past animosities, seemed only to con¬ 
tend for pre-eminence in gildet^^^tement, and mutual civilities. 

That harmony, however, waS^Hntod for a time, by alarming tumults in 
Ens^d, and by a violent dispute between the clergy and toe parliaments 
of France, whito threaten^ d rebellion in toe two kingdoms. But buto 
subsided without any important or lasting consequence, ^e first were the 
effects of the wantonness of the common people of Eggland, rioting in opu¬ 
lence and plent)^ and not sufficiently restnuned Wih regular poi&oe: the 
seoqnd, thdmdlcatipn of a rising spirit of Ijberiiy among the more enlightened 
part of the French laity ; as I shall have occasion to shew, jn carrying for¬ 
ward the progress of Mciety, where the particulare^of the dispute iw bo 
meotiensd.(S} ‘Memiwhilb, the two governments turned on one another a 
watchful eye; and a low season of tranquillity wap 'fbom the awa 

with which one half cff Europe seemed to inspj^t^ .othir^^ 

The' French ministry had formed toe plan af,uiipoasessidgtoe Eniidi*h of 
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tbeir winoipal settlemenU botii in Amerieft and the East Indiee, or at least 
of conSderwr eateMng their own (aa I hard Mreai^ had occasion to hint), 
when thev concluded the treaty of ^x-la-Chapeue. In these ambitious 
oroieets uey wcMiNtcouraged by two able and enterprisiiig men ; by U Ga- 
Umnlere, governor of Canada, and M. Dupldx, governor of PondieheiT>'. 
But in ordff to insure success in such distant mcj^tions, it was necessary 
for Ftanoe to restoee her marine, and even to nuse R, if possible, to a eupe- 
ri^tv over that of Great Britun. «ifFith this view; prodigious efforts were 
™de' naval stores were importedfird«i aU the northern kingdoms; a great 
number ships were built at Shiit Toulon; and contracts were mtered 
into with different companies in Swejjfcfer building eighteen sad of the line. 

But nothing is attended with so «|ptapense as the raising or rMtoring 
, navy. TheRnnch finances, thougKWBhiiting fast, were not equri to the 
Mtraordinary drain. Repeated attraspts were therefore made, by the lead¬ 
ing men in ftance, to engage tJie court of Spain, whose Ammcan tre^res 
were now got home in safety, to enter into their ambitious views; “d pr^ 
Dosals for a family-compact, such as has since been form^, were exhibited 
Spanish ministryVin 1753, by the duke de Dmrss, the FrenA am^ 
sador at'to court of Madrid, under the direction of the duke de Noa^es. 

Vrhen the duke de Duras insisted on the importance of an unmn betweM 
the two crowns, he was told that such an union was already established by 
the treaty of Fontainbleau; an irrevocable famay-(»mpac^ and ^ 

it wRB only necessary to cut off what related to last war. 1 he auKe 
de Duras was ignorant su3i a treaty existed, and Saint Cont^, the French 
minister for fore^ affairs, seemed inclined to keep him in the dark, but 
the duke de NoSs furnished him with a copy 

^^leau, almost aU the articles of which «>J‘ed to Ae kte v ar^ and 
The wecutionof which, in many particulare “ f “P^^^enlre^ 

island of Minorca and the fortress of Gibndtar to Spmn) h^ ^ ren^ 
impossible by circumstances, was in a manner annulled by toe trmy oiaix 
la-OiapeUe ; that a true family-compmrt, such as it was 

gilance, and address of Mr. Keene, the Bntism g gentleman oF Irish 

ly the credit of the judhaous and indigent “J* , ' Kv. court of Loii- 

extrmition, who had long resMed y. 8{,yu^ ambMS^or^at 

don; and by the still more pow^ul iiiflM^^^neto 
singer, who enthely governed toe queen, 

Cendant over h« hns^d wm absoluto^^^® affected toward the elder 
The Dstundhr pacific Ferdinand, thouM wfeU aniendid allure- 

branch of K&y, was thus induced to ^ ** ®C^CTf 

ments of toe court of VersaiUes, and aU —Sto aX wTln 
that of Great Britain, as ^bmsador, in 1754, on toe 

answer to a memorial pj^nted by toe bwc letteri«in which 

subject of the firniUy-cbi^mpt, end wwWhad »of- 

LewisXV. wentionsifteipatienc^bevOTdm^ toe Catholic king 

fared ^ unjust procaedinff of ^toe hanwmy between 

deolarcA, That he was se “! *ri!:.’:5f-‘^f toe Lose of kurbon; 



JU tt muiiim, 
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MU Ml/ot.tonx. iv. 

(a) W. ibid. 
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two monardiiet to avoid sqii^ a meaauie ; and that tbe differanew with 
England would be better eqwioud> ttvitiu^ the mediation of the allied 
powera, than by a threateiiiiijr Ieagae.(l) 

Withdrawing his heart wholly from ^bition, the Spanish monand) there¬ 
fore pIsW aU his glory in reviving commeroej and encouraging arts and 
manufactures, too long selected among his subjects. He di^raced the 
manpiis de la^Encenad^ bis prime minister, for endeavouring, ih conjunc¬ 
tion with Elizabeth Farnese, the queen-dowager, to alter bis measures; and 
Wall being placed at the head of the administration, the same wise and na- 
dific measures were pursued during the subsequent part of the reign of Fer¬ 
dinand VI. ■ 

The disgrace of Encenoda, which laq>pened when all things seemed ripe 
for a perpetual league between France ^ Spain, gave a fatal blow to the 
projects of the court of Versailles. But the Frenw ministry had already 
gone too far, to be tamely forgiven by Great Britain. They were sensible of 
It ; and as their navy was not yet in full force, they attempted, though too 
late, to disarm resentment, and conciliate favour, by an hypocritical appear¬ 
ance of moderation. Their views were obvious to all Europe. And when 
they found they could no longer deceive, or sooth the court of London, they 
attempted to intimidate it, by threatening the German dominions of George 
II. in hopes that the apprehension of this danger would mahe their en¬ 
croachments in America be winked at, until they were in a condition tn 
avow their purpose. But before we enter upon that subject, a variety of 
others must be discussed. A view must be tAen of the state of the settle¬ 
ments of the rival powers in both extremities of the globe. 

. Though Madras was restored to the English East India company, and 
lamisbourg to the French monarchy, aneeable to the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, hostilities between the subjects of France and England could never be 
said properly to have ceased, either in North America or the East Indies. 
The taking of those two important place.<), and the ineffectual attempts to 
recover them, had irritated the spirit of the two nations. And plans were 
laid by each, as we have seen, during the latter years of the war, for the 
conquest of the principal settlements belonging to thejcther, both in the 
East Indies and in North America. But those plans^ir^ved abortive. And 
all such ambitious projects seem to have beeli relinquished on the part of 
Great Britain, at the peace; for although she gave pp Louisbourg with re¬ 
luctance, that reluctance proceeded less from any purpose of extending her 
possessions in North America, than from an apprehension of the injuries and 
inconveniences to which it would again exmwe her colonies, in case of a new 
war. The views of France were vqw different, when she, with no less re¬ 
luctance, restored Madras to-the Eaph East'India company. 

. M. Dupleix, governor of Ptn^BSSny, gallantly defended that 

place against the British armaffie^under BflSren, in 1748, immediately 
concmved the great idea of advimekig the intOTenaOf the French East India 
comply, by aj^uiring for France ihm territorial possessions in the south 
.«f Asia ; and even of making hiigiali master, by degrees, of the whole pe¬ 
ninsula of India Proper. On the two aides of tbet vast peninsula, which 
projects out into the sea do the extent of a thousand miles, and occupies the 
immense space between the widely-separated mouths of the Indus and the 
Ganges, the European companies nave esfaUiriie^^any factories. The west 
•jde IS called the Malabar, and the east the Cproqimyiiel coast. This exten¬ 
sive and fertile territory chiefly belongs to the GMuMlogiU. But the suo- 
oessors of Aureogzebe (the last of the descendants orTaaseriane, illus- 
Tat^ conquerqr of Indoatan, who maintained with vigour siipreine 
dominion in the Eaat) had aunk into a atate of indolence and effeminacy; 
and aince.the irruption of the farooua in 1736, had posiessed 

go little authority, ^t all the oflScers crown were b^me in * 
maimer independent princes. The Subaha,'Or Mahometan viceroys of pro¬ 
vinces; the Nabobs, or governors of inferior distiicte ; and even the 

(1) Noaillat, nbi supra. 
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xir tribntsrjr Indisn princM, now began to cdosider themsalvee as absolute 
. soTOreigns ; nayine to the Mogul emperors any homage they thought proper, 
and frequently making war on one another. 

The bettor to carry hia grand scheme into execution, Dupleix formed the 
project of midciim Suliahs and Nabobs; and even of becoming a Nahdb him- 
.seU* 1 n this project he was encouraged by his own situation and the circum¬ 
stances of the times. The late war had brought a number of,French troops 
to Pondicherry, and the state of affairs in Inma was highly propitious to his 
views. 

The suhahship of the Dekan, which extends from Cape Comorin almost to 
the Ganges, having become vacant in 1748, and being claimed by different 
competitors, Dupleix and his associates, after a series of bold enterprises 
and singular events, imwliich the intrepidity of the French, the abject con¬ 
dition of the natives, and the weakness and corruption of the court of Delhi, 
were equally conspicuous, disposed of it in 1750, In favour of Murzafa Jing, 
grandson of the late subah. Murzafa, who bad gallantly disputed the vice- 
royalty with his uncle, Nazir tling, was slain soon after in battle, and suo- 
c^eii in the subahship of the Dekan by SuUabat Jing, another uncle ; who 
being conducted by a body of French troops to Aurengabad, the capital of 
the province, there raverned in security, under the protection of France, 
independent of the Great Mogul, to whose authority he bid defiance. Both 
'this prince and his predecessor made liberal cessions to their European 
benefactors. 

Before M. Dupleix had thus far succeeded in his plan, he was enabled to 
procure the nabobship of Arcot, in which Pondicherry is situated, for a man 
whose attachment and submission might be depended upon. The person 
singled out for that purpose was Chunda Saheb, son-in-law to a former na¬ 
bob, whom he had hoped to succeed. But the court of Delhi disappointed 
his ambition, by bestowing the nabobship of Arcot upon Anawwadean Khan, 
an aged prince, whose fortune had undergone a variety of revolutions. 
Through the intrigues of Dupleix, however, and the assistance of French 
troops, Chunds Sueb vanquished his rival, who fell in battle, and obtamed 
a grant of the dispufod government from Murzafa Jing. 

The new nabob vigorously supported the French in their usurpations. 
They became masters of an immense territory, extending six hundred miles 
along the coast of Oeromandel. M. Dupleix had even the address to get 
himself appointed nabob of the Carnatic during the life of Chunda Saheb. 
And he and his associates in the east, encouraged in their ambitious views 
by the court of Versailles (though afterward timidly abandoned by it), pro¬ 
posed to obtain from the Great Moald, or from the subah of the Dekan, a 
cession of the capita of the PortugttSijettlements on the coa^ of Maiabat, 
and to seize upon the whjjteicountry Opt lies, in a triangular form, between 
Masulipatam, Goa, and Comorin.(l) , . , , , t 

In the mean time, Mahommed Ally, don of the late nabob of Arcot, having 
taken shelter in Trichinopoly, a sttkmg fortress still in his 
plored the asristanca of the English, %ith whom his father had lived in 
friendship. And, in order to i^uce them*to emouse his 
sented ti^t hte interests and theirs were intimately connected; ttot Ibeir 
danger was common, as Ike Fremk, if suflw^ to prooe^ “* h- 
*oi3d soon make thearidves msfters df dll the Carnatic. 
received a reinforeeriMt under mwor Lawrence, a brave Md rapenen^ 
offlcm-; and theanrffBBng eompeffed to retire from Tnchmppoly, he we^ 
in person to andfentered into close 

nor, in the name of the E^^ East India 
•ome eommerdal pointL wfo^mall moment, that had been long 

MshommS^rin edW^tion of this alliance, receiv^ 
foroement under oaptainC^Twd a third under captain Gmgen. A numr 

to M. Daploil Tit more exteotitre plant of dominiOB. • 
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Iter of actioQi took place, aai^ witlKgB|iM divenity of fortune. Somptlmei 
Victory declared for the Fr^dt, en$%n’etimei for .the Ennliah. Batau. 
decisive advantage had been geittei Mon the campaign of 1751, when a 
'great mUituy character upeared on that theatre where be was afterward to 
make w dietinguiahed a n^re. 

' Thie waa the famoue Mr. Clive, who had c^ne out to Fort St. David aa a 
•writer, or accemptant, to the Engliah Eaat India company^^d waa at that 
‘time oomffliaaary to the army. He proposed to divide the French three, by 
attacking Arcot, the capital of the province of the same name, and the aeat 
of the nabob. Bein^ mrniahed, for that purpose, with one hundred and 
thirty European aoldiera, he accordingly repured to Madras; where receiv¬ 
ing a email reinforcement, he happily accomplished his enterprise. Arcot 
' was taken. But before the victor hM leisure to secure his conquest, or to 
think of a retreat, be was besiged in the place, by a numerous army of 
French and Indians, under Raja Saheb, the son of Chunda Saheb. 

' The ruin of captain Clive and his brave associates seemed now inevitable; 
and the more timid began to represent it (as posterity certainly would, if it 
had taken place) as the natural consequence, and just punishment, of bis 
presumptuous rashness. By his courage and conduct, however, he repelled 
all the efforts of the amailants; who, having suffered severely in many des. 
perate attacks, were forced to relinquish their enterprise, after a vigorous 
eiege of fifty dBya(l) This defence is memorable in the annals of war. It 
was maintained with wonderful intrepidity and perseverance against greatly 
superior numbers, provided With skilhtl engineers, by a handful of men, un¬ 
der a young commander, in a great measure ignorant of the military science; 
but the resources suggested by whose genius were such, as would nave been 
employed by the greatest masters in the art of defending fortified places. 

Receiving soon after a reinforcement under cantaiA Kirkpatrick, captain 
Clive pursued the enemy; and coming up with themm the plains of Ami, 
^ned a complete victory, after an obstinate dispute of five hours. But this 
victory did not put an end to the war. The French, who were stiil powerful 
«t Pondicherry, quickly assembled a new amw, and took Hie field in con¬ 
junction with their allies, Ballabat Jing and Chunda Bah^. The English, 
who persevered in supporting Mahommed Ally, were join^ by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, and other pnnces in their alliance. Major Lawrence assumed the 
chief command of the Company’s troops (..and captiun Clive, who shared his 
confidence, acted under him, and continoIR to give fresh proofs of his mili¬ 
tary genius, 'fhe whole penizu^laof In^.ill^with the din of arms, and 
some of its finest provinces 'am laid waate..^,.^ length, after a variety of 
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.Tta of Nova Scotia in North Ameriea, to.*htch iha give 

the name of 1 Aeadie, was ceded to Great Britain, aa we have aeen, at the 
peace of Utrecht. But the aoil being reputed banen, and the climath in- 
tenaelf cold, onlf a few Engliah families settled in that much contest^ 
count^, notwithat a n d ing its advantageoua situation for carrying on the 
fishing trade, a^ ita abounding in naval atorea; ao that the French inhabit- 
anta, aavii^ taken the oath of aflea ^ oe to their new sovereign, continued 
to enjoy tiieir poaaesaiona, their region, and every other piivUege, under 
the British government, which exacted from them neither rent nor taxes. 
Aa they were exempted finm the obligation of carrying arms against the 
subjects of his M(M Christian Majesty, they assumed to themselves the name 
of Neutrali. This peaceful character, which they were bound by every tie 
of honour and gratitude to maintain, they shamefully violated in 1746, when 
France attempted to regain possession of the country. Their conduct on 
that occaaon, though not altogether hostile, was utterly inconsistent with 
their political situation, and sufficiently shewed the Necessity of peopling 
Nova Scotia with British subjects ; as well to secure its dependence as a 
colony, aa to render it of any benefit to the mother-countnr ; the Neutrals 
being clandestinely supplied with French commodities from Canada and 
C^ Breton.(I) 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapdle, which left a number of men, belonging to 
the sea and land service, without employment, was highly favourable to surii 
a project. The British ministry accordingly offered great encouragement 
to all soldiers, sailors, artificers, and reduced officers, who chose to settle in 
Nova Scotia. Beside large lots of land, proportioned to their ruik in the 
army or na^, government engaged to pay the charge of their passage, to 
build them honsea, to furnish them with all the necessary utensils for hus¬ 
bandry and the ^ery, and to defray the expense of subsbtence for the first 
year. In eonsMuence of this liberality, about three thousand families, many 
of whom were German Protestants, embarked for Nova Scotia. The town of 
Halifax, intended as a naval and military station, in order to repress the en¬ 
croachments of the French, was built, and the harbour strongly fortified. _ 

Now it was t^t the disputes between France and Eaguml, ooncerniim 
the limits of Nova Scotia (which had not hitherto been distinctly settled, 
by reason of its neglect^ coadl:ti^)> began to be hotly amtated by the com¬ 
missaries of the two crowns. AbA new disputes, of still more importance, 
arose, relative to tiie boundaiieii of the British provinces to the southward, 
on which tile French hadtttemjpted gyrtemhticaily to encroach. Their plan 
was to unite, by a chain pf *“■* ' ""■■■<— *»■“-' 
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rnge nature, for the purposea of the 

^ _ ____ qnd, beside war, their sole oocunation. 

Toward thb north^^he boundaries of the British colonies, thi^ of Novq 
Scotia excepted, sriatt Jietter understood, hs the province of Canada, on umlch 
tiiey bordered, faMrwNm longer settled than Louiriana; yet on our northoia 
«a)oniee tito French had made encroachments, and with impunity. 
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In coii^uence of tbose encnmi^meiiti^and others necemuy to oemftete 
her smbitioai plan, France would have enjoyed, in time' of peace, the whole 
Indian trade, and the Ennli^ colonies, in time of war, must have had a 
frontiersof fifteen hundred miles to defend against blood-thirsty savages, 
conducted by French officers, and supported by disciplined troops. It was 
In effect to attempt Ae extinction of the British settlements. . And yet, 
without such intlr^ communication between Canada and Louidanaas sras 

n 'ected, the f^ncdi settlemeats, on the Missisippi and the St. Lawrence, 
d never, it was said, attain to any high degree of consequence or secu¬ 
rity ; the navigation of Ae one river being at all seasons difficult, and that 
of the other blocked up with ice, during the winter monAs, so ns to preclude 
exterior support or relief. 

This scheme of usurpation, which is supposed to have long occupied the 
deliberations of Ae court of Versailles, was ardentlp- embraced bv De la 
Jonquiere, now commander>in-Aief of the French fauces in North Ame¬ 
rica, and by la Galissioniere, a man of bold and enterprising spirit, who had 
been appointed governor of New France in 1747. By their joint efforts, in 
addition-to those of Aeir predecessors, forts were erected along the Great 
Lakes, which communicate with the River St. Lawrence, and also on the 
Ohio and the Missisippi. The vast Aain was*' almost completed, from 
Quebto to New'Orleans, when Ae court of England, roused W repeated 
injuries, broke off Ae conferences relative to Ae limits of Nova Scotia, 
Tlieae conferences had been artfully protracted and perplexed by Ae com- 
n'issaries of the court of France. They wanted to confine Ae province of 
Nova Scotia-Bolely to Aat peninsol^ which is formed by Ae b^ of Fundy, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence; while the EngliA com¬ 
missaries miide it extend to Fentagoet, to Ae west, and to the btmks of the 
river St. Lawrence, on Ae norA, and proved, by incontroverti^ arguments, 
that these were its real boundaries; boundaries which Ae Frenrii Aem- 
tolves had marked out, when it was restored to Aem by treaty, under Ae 
name of l!Acaaie, and particularly at the peace of Breda.(l^ 
luring those unavriling disputes, Ae French were carrying on Aeir en- 
Oroariimenta in America, wiA great boldness, in different quarters. The 
mina settlement of Halifax, whiA Aey foresaw was intended as a bridle up¬ 
on Aen), particularly excit^ their jealousy; and the active and vigilant 
governor of Canada, beside erecting several forts wiAin the disputed fimite 
m Nova Scotia, had instigated, fizn AtTindians, and Aterward the FrenA 
Neutrals, to take up arms against Ae l^ritudi government. Hostilities were 
likewise commenced on Ae banks of the Ohio, where Ae Free A surprised 
a fortified post of conriderable inlqiioiWce, called Log's-town, whiA Ae Vir¬ 
ginians had establiAed for the convenient, of the Indian trade; and after 
pillaging its warehouses of Ains and Europeim goods A Ae amount of twenty 
thousand pounds, under pretence that it iha wiAium government of New 
France, whiA comprehended in its jurisdiction and Louisians, 

Aey murdered all Ae,'EngliA intoutants exceprlwo^ fortunately es¬ 
caped to rcAte the About tw same tiOie, M. de Don- 

trecesur, wiA a thoussM pieces of cannon, embarked at 

Venango, a fort whiA raised A the Irnnks of the Ohio, and 

reduced another BritiA poS^liAliAed by Ae Vh^^niansj on the forks of 
the Monaungahela. i 

Certain intelligence of Aese bttitilities hkriA reaAed England, orders 
were sent to Ae governors of cidoaies to. dme Ae Ft«n A from Aeir 
usiupationa in Nova Scot|p; from AAr fbrti&d^ posts upon- Ae Ohio; and 
every where to oppose force to force. But fatal'Aperlence soon made Ae 
BritiA ministry sensible of thb great superieri^ of Ae militaiy StrengA of 
Aeir enemies in NorA America; a superiority arising from the Oripnal 
constitution of Ae colonies of Ae two rival kingdoms, and other concurring 
circumstances. The government of New France, btingmovedby one idling, 
WM capaUe of more vigorous efforts than Ae powmul but separate g^ 

( 1 ) Mod. V/tlr. Hitt. vol. xv. fol. edit. Smollett*! Hitt. Eng, vok xii. 
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rnmif-** belanpng to Great Britun. The interest! of the English cido* 
i were often eontaedictorf: they had fr^uent disputes with each other, 
lymceming their boundaries; and the inhabitants (little habituated to arms, 
and divided by religious feuds,) were perpetually quarrelling with yieir go- 
Mrnors and disputing, on the most urgent as well as the most trivial occa¬ 
sions the prerogatives of the crown or the rights of the proprietary, as their 
aovernmenU happened to be constituted ; in one colony, verging toward iiiih 
nuwv in another bordering on democracy. Tliis want of concert, which 
had often rendered our more wealthy and populous colonies inadequate to 
their own defence against a naturally inferior enemy, had long been lament¬ 
ed bv the more enliAtened part of the inhabitants, and was well understood 
hv the French.(l) In order to remedy so palpable a politick defert, two 
.Measures seemed necessary; namely, a conWeracy among idl the BritiA 
aovemments on the continent of North America, and an allianoowith the 

most considerable Indian nations in their neiglibourhood. 

As a preliminary step toward such a confederacy, the governor of New 
Vnrk acGomnanied by deputies from the other colonies, gave a meeting to 
the Iroquois, OT as they are commonly i^led, Tht hdiatu of thr. Si* A niton*, 
at AlbMV But only a few of their chiefs attended; and it was evident that 
even thoie were mu4 cooled in their affection to the English government. 
ThU change was occasioned by the powerful but secret influence of the 
French agents, who had lately employed every means to corrupt the “v^w. 
toorder to counteract their intrigues with 

sentrwere made, in the name of his Britannic Majesty, to rach of the Indt- 
an chiefs as had thought proper to attend; and U^ral pronnses to the whole. 
Thev refused, however, “ to take up the hatchet, ’ their phrase for going to 
war^ They could only be induced to declare. That they were willmg to 
renew the^ treaties with the king of England, and hopeit he would awist 
them in the French from the places they had usurped m the back 

“Siraged even by so slight an indication of friendship, 

the neonSof the different colonies for war, a resolution was adopted by tlm 

«ne^«embl7at Albany, to aupoort the British d"™® « 

^orth America. In consequence o^iis resolution, ® 

viacial oflker, was dispatched from Virginia, vnth 

the motions of the enemy; and to recover, if opportunity should offer, the 
olacei thev bad taken upon the Ohio. Washin^on encamped on the bMks 
of^t ri^er wherete tWup some wor-ks for his security, and hoped to 
be*!^ at kaat to defend himsSf until he Aeuld receive a reinforcement, 

hela, having in vain summonel Washington to atandon his 
u^ his ®trendiine|#aAt the heisd of eight hundred "J®”- 
to ^ the wMkelSiyt. But Washington defended hira^lf wth ^ 
*0 "“vf.™®. .11 the efforts of the enemy abortive: and he 

much intrepidity,the rt^or^ drtachment It was 
obtained very honourable toiros for hii^ m 

agreed tiiat both parties should But scarce were the Br¬ 
and the French towaid appeared; and al- 

tioles signed, when a freto body of Frenc^.yto Jie verv oatientiv 

thoughTde VilUer pretended toi^ere to 

suffeJedthe IndUiST to harass the Englgb in#w ®'^*" 

plu^erthmr ha™.(S) Versailles obtain intelligenee 

Nosoonerdid the courts of that a rupture 

of tboae violent p 
was now become 
men, and tuppliea < 




on this principle, and ihe "'’'its^pwri french ofVer^llc* 

<di and uporicnced duke de Nowlle* coloui of ptoviding lot ths.si- 

>nit*ambftiou»proJsct*inNorth America, thoBjhooMrtoiouiv v 

curitf of it* own aettlemenla. Mem, tom. iv, 
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herambitiotiB projects; and orders were wiit,|)]rO>wit Rritaw, to tlwsover- 
qun of her aerer^ colonies to arm the niiiitia, ai^ use th^ utmost ond^ 
voure to repel the hostile attmnpts of the enemy, until troops could |« em¬ 
barked for their farther protection. Bat although prepued to cat with the 
sword the Gordion knot of a lon^ and intricate nerotiatioa, the ministers oi 
the two hUigdQ||i|A|^hed nothing but peace; and exehan^, in the name 
of their raasteByHB|Ksal professions of good will. At wn^h, howler, 
undoubted iniS|||HKihavin^ been received in England, th^ a Mwerful 
armament, destmlHw Amer^ was ready to sail from Brest and Bodhfcirt, 
an end was put to mttitnulation. 

Roused at this iufrirination, Ihe British government equipped, with all pos- 
sitde eapedition, a fleet under the command of Boscawen, la order to watch 
the motions of fte enemy; and on the S7th of April, the Ensdish admiral, 
having taken on board two regiments of soldiers, wul^ from Plymouth with 
eleven ehips of the Hue, and one frirate. He directed bis course to the 
banks of Newfoundland; and, a few days after his arrival there, the French 
fleet frem Brest, under the command ex' M. de la Mothe, came to the same 
latitude, in its paasage to Quebec. But the thick fogs, which prevaii on those 
hanks, espeduUy in the spring season, prevented the hostile fleets from tee¬ 
ing each other: so that part of the French fleet made its way immediately 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to Quebec, whilst the other division paamd 
torough the dangerous Straits of Belleisle, and also reached the place of its 
destination. Two French shipn, however, the Alcide and the Lys, the one 
of sixty-fbnr, the other fifty-four guns, being separated in the fog from both 
^visions of the fleet, were taken off Cape R^, the moat eontherly point of 
the island of Newfoundland, by the Dunkirk and the Defiance, two sixty- 
mn ships of the English squauon, commanded by the captains Howe and 
Andrewa 

Although the taking of these two ships, with whidi the war with France 
may be smd to have commenced, fell greatly short of the expectations formed 
from the English armament, it eerv^ nevertheless to animate the nation. 
The people now saw, that mvernment was determined to temporise no longer, 
but to repel with vigour the future enoraachments of the Freni^ upon the 
British sattiemeots in America, and also to chastise them fi^ their past 
violences. Nor were the Americans wanting to themselves in exertiw a 
proper mirit. The wvernor and assembly of Massaohuaet’s Bay, the chief 
of the New-Englaud ;novinces, had passed an act toward the close of the 
year prohibiting all intoroourse with the French at Louiaburg; and, early in 
the spring, they raised a body of troops, which they sent to uie aesistance of 
Mr. Lawrence, imvernor of Nova Scotia, in order to miable him to oomplete 
the execution of a plan he bed formed for driving the Frenrii from the posts 
they had usurped in that provinee. The enmny hud foreseen this attempt, 
and made preiwrations to rssist it, though without effsot. A detaabmeat of 
regulars and provindais, undm lieutenant colonel Monckton, quickly todneed 
hII the French forts, one after another, and redoied perfe^ tranquillity to 
Nova Scotia. 

The British arms were leee succesriul in other quarters. While oolonel 
Monckton was employed in*redudng the French forts in Nova Seotis^ 
iMuation bad been ms^ in Vii|^a for attaricing their posts upon tbeOhim 
Tte conduct of this wpeditioB was committed to mnjor-^neral Bcaddock, 
who had been sent from England for that purpose, emy in the season, wftli 
two regiments of foot. After a mortifying delay of seme amntbs, oocasloned 
by the oontractora failing in their engagemente, he passed the .^ega^ 
mountains at the head of two thousand two hundred men, and rapid^ M- 
vanced toward Fort du Queene, the chief object of bis enteimise. Being 
infonaed, during his mweh, thid the garriaoa^wf that fert, which had been 
lately built on the Ohio near its conflux srith we Monaungahel^ expected a 
reinforcement of five hundr^ refmlar troops, be left eolonri Dunbar, with 
eight hundred men, to bring up his heavy baggw, and proceeded with the 
main body, for the adie of greater expedition. But unfortunatriy, througli 
this haste, he i|id not take sufficient care to reconnoitre the savage eountry, 
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with which he was as little aecpiainted as with tha _ a 

. W isi^etual in woods, defile/, and mo,^^ 

^d he *8a t«» proud to a^^ the a^ice of the provincial officers for whom 
he enterbdned a sovewiten contempt: although Hyde PariTSd hith^o 
been the toly thtatre of lus own militapr experience, and the evolutionB of a 
regiment of guards, at a review, his chief essays in anna ™ 

In consequence of these unpropitious drcumstanM^ UMlv arUinir from 
the haughty and obstinate character of the ganaral j,jg 

anoe of the Scene of war, and of the nature of the honp(|U^ which he was 
engaged, Br^dock's enterprise terminated in awful niiitrtnne. As he was 
advandw with careless confidence, and had arrived within ten miles of 
Fort du Quesne, he MI into an ambuscade of French and Indians, so artfully 
planted in a defile, that they could take an unerring aim from behind trees 
and bashes, without being themselves exposed to any dan^r. About noon 
a concealed fire began upon the front and left flank of the English army 
which was by that time in the middle of the defile. The van-guard fell im¬ 
mediately back upon the centre; end the British troops being seized with a 
panic, fhora the unusual appearance and horrid shridu of the savages who 
now shewed themselves, a total rout ensued. Braddock himself, however, 
se^ed insensiUe to fear. Equally imprudent and intrepid, he resolutely 
maintained his station, insteau of attempting a retreat, or bringing up his 
cannon to scour the thickets with grape-shot; and gave orders to the few 
gallant officers and soldiers, who remained about his person, to form and ad¬ 
vance against the almost invisible enemy, whose every sliut did execution. 
His obstinacy seemed only to increase idth the danger by which he was 
pressed. At length, after having five horses killed under him, he was mor¬ 
tally wounded in the breast by a mosket-bail. Sir Peter Halket, and many 
other brave offieers, with aoout seven hundred private men, also were 
alain.(l) 

_ It is worthy of remark, that, in. this action, the Virginians and other pro¬ 
vincial troops, whom Braddock, by way of contempt, bad placed in the rear, 
were so little affiscted with the panic that disordered the regulars, that they 
offered to advance against the enemy, till the fugitives could be brought 
back to the (ffiarge. But that was found impracticable; tlie terror of the 
two front regiments being so great, that they never stopped their flight till 
they met the rear-division, which was advanci^ under colonffi Dunl^. All 
the artillery, baggage, ammunition, and provisions of the principal division, 
under Bmddodc, MI into the hands of the victors, ti^ether with his own 
cabinet, containiDg his offiraal letters and instructions, of whidi the French 
court afterward made great use in their printed memorials and manifestoes. 

Although no enemy pursued, the whole .English army retried to Fmt 
CumbethM^near WHfs Creek, in the back country of Virginia. And there 
it was expected to have continued during the latter part of the summer; 
hut the chief eomimuid having devidved on general Shirley in consequence 
of the death of Bieddodc, bo ordered ail die troops fit for service to march 
to Albany, in the province of New York; Virginia, Maryland, and IVnnsyl- 
vania, were therefore Irft, during the reroaindorof the yea, exposed to the 
barbarous incursions of the French and their scalping Indians. 

Those colonies were aWe to have provided efitotnally for their own de¬ 
fence, had they be«i unanimous in thwr measures. But the usual disputes, 
between their govereers and assemblies, defeated every salut^ P^ pro¬ 
posed fiar that purpose. The northern colonies were lets 
councils, and more active in their preparations for war. NwYwk ^ 
New Jersey, foUowing the examjJe of New England 1^ prohibited all Inte^ 
course with die Freoeh setdements in North Aaierica, at the same time 
that their^aaeemblies voted considerable suptdies: 

»ere resolved upon; one against tlnffrench fort at Crown Point, ^ othw 
A^&st tiiat ftt botk to be built upon the Jinttin tet- 

ntories. 


0) Mod. Unh.Hiit. ubiiup. Smollett, vol. xii. Cestis. of Espin. v«ki*- 
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' The expedition against Crowh Point was committed to the eare ef a «n- 
tleman Bin« known hf ^e nmaeof sir W^m Johnson, a native of laeiud, 
who had long resided upon the Mohawkrriver, in the western part* of Ne? 
Y<^; where he had acquired a conaiderable estate, and was univmaally be¬ 
loved, pot only by the English inhabitants, but also ^ the neighbouring 
Indiana, whose language he had acquired, and sHhose affiBotions he had won 
by. his humanity and iJability. The expedition agidhst Niagara was to be 
conducted by Cfhidi^ in person. 

Albany was qtpointed as the rendezvous of the force* to compose both 
armaments, and moA of the troops arrived th^ before the end.of June. 
But by reason of the delay in bringing m the artillery, provisions, and other 
necessaries for the expedition against Crown Point, general Johnson could 
not set out before the end of August. Shirley was sooner ready, though not 
before the melancholy news of Braddock's defeat had reached Albany. The 
influence of that intelligence on the spirit of the troops was altogether as- 
toriisbing. A general (&mp hung over the whole; terror communicated 
itself from rank to rank, and many soldiers deserted: so that when Sbirley 
arrived at Oswego, he had scarce the appearance of an anny, instead of a 
force sufficient not only to secure the British settlements in those parts, but 
to reduce the strong fortress of Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the great k^ of communication between Canada udil^ui- 
siana. The attempt was therefore laid aside, as impracticable ; had ^irley 
having marked out the foundations of two new forts in the neighbourhood of 
Oswego, which stands on the sonth-east tide of lake Ontario, and augmented 
the garrison of that place to the number of seven hundred men, returned in- 
glorioutiy to Almny with the wretched remnant of his army.(l) 

In the mean time general Johnson, having advanced as far u lake George, 
on which he intended to embark, was unex^ctedly attacked in his camp by 
the baron Dieskau, commander-in-chief of the French forces in Canada, at 
the head of two thousand men. And although the camp was both naturally 
and artificially strong, there is reason to believe that the French general 
might have forced it, if he had immediately stormed the English e^ench- 
ments. Fortunately, however, he ordered his troops to hdt at the clbtance 
of about an hnndrM and fifty yards, whence they began their attack with 
platoon-firing, which was sUe to do little or no execution upon trcH^ de¬ 
fended by a strong breast-work. The English, meanwhile, plied their great 
guns and musketry so warmly, that the central body of the enemy, composed 
of the French regulars, began to flag in their fire ; and the Canadia n s and 
Indians, who formed Ae flanks of their army, squatted below bushes, or 
skulked behind trees. Encouraged by these favourable upeamnces, the 
English and their Indian alliwi leaped over the breaatwwk, and completed the 
discomfiture of the assailants. After killing many, and entiiply dispersing 
'the whole, they took several prisoners, among whom was Dieskau himself 
an dd and experienced officer, who was mortally wounded.(2) But this 
action, though decisive in favour of the English, was followed by no import¬ 
ant consequences; as general Johnson did not think it prudmit to pursue 
his victory, and it was found too late in the season to proceed to the attack of 
Crown Point. 

Such was the terminatioh of the first camptign in North America; which, 
all things considered, notwithstanding the defeat of Dieskau, and the expul¬ 
sion of the French out of Nova Scotia, was eatinisted to the disadvan¬ 
tage of Great Britain. But that disadvantage wS ceunterbalanoed, in the 
opinion of the nation, by the great number of French merchants ships that 
had been captured during the summer. No sooner was intcUigence brcwht 
of the taldi^ of the Altiie and Lys, which it was theuj^t would be consider¬ 
ed by ^ court fif Versailles as an Indireot declaration of war, than an order 
Was iMued by the Britidi minhtry, to make niixe of all French ship* on the 
high seas^'wherever they might be found. In consequence of that- order, 

(0 flfwi. Vmie, nut. obi sup. Smollett, voL xii. CenMa. of Rapio, voL is. 
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. Bbota thrte ^diiw '^ea^s Moi^ne to Fiance, many of which 

were vey yalimble, beiim la&n with West?nd7a produce, and aVint ei^ 
thousand B^en, were brought into the porta of England, before Ae ra^f 
the year.(l) 

Contra^ to all political conjecture, the Frendi made no reprisals. As 
Ais inaction could not be imputed to moderation, it was jusdy i^ribed to a 
consciousneas of Aeir inferiority at aea, and a desire of interestinir in their 
cause the rther European powers. Stunned by the unexpected Mow, that 
impairoa^eir naval strength, and distressed the trading part of the kinir- 
dom, they were at a loss how to proceed; having always flattered themselves, 
that the anxiety of George II. lor the safety of his German dominions, which 
they had for some time threatened, would prevent him from adopting any 
vigorous meAures, notwithstanding their encroachments in America. But 
discovering at length their mistake, by the capture of theirships, and seeing 
no hopes of restitution, the court of Madrid having declined Ae dangerous 
office of mediator, Aey now resolved to put their threat in execution; and 
an army of two hundred thousand men, with their vicinity to the country to 
be invaded, seemed to promise the most brilliant success. 

While the'^flames of war were thus breaking out between France and Eng¬ 
land, the southern*likrt8 of Europe were visited by a more dreadful calamity 
than even war itself.* A violent earAquake, which shook all Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and the neighbouring countries, threw the inhabitants into the utmost 
constarnation, and laid the city of Lisbon in ruins. About ten thousand 
persons lost their lives ; and many of the survivors, deprive^f their habits 
tions, and altogether destitute of the means of subsistence^ere obliged to 
take.up Aw abode in Ae open fields. But they were not suffered to perish. 
The British parliament, though pressed wiA new demands, generously voted 
one hundred Aousand pounds sterling for Ae relief of the unhappy sufferers 
in FortugaL And Aie noble instance of public liberality was enlianc^ by 
Ae nwner of confearing Ae benefit. A number of shim, laden wiA pro. 
viaionfBknd cloAing, were nwediately dispatched for Lisbon; where they 
arrivM so opportundy, as to preserve Aeusanda from dying of hurq^er or 
cold.(S) 
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General View the Stale of Europe in lT56,ieith an Account of the Opera¬ 
tions of War, in all Parts of the World, till the Conquest of Hanover bp 
the French, in 1T4T. 


No sooner did France resolve to faivade the electorate of Hanover, and the 
king of Great Britain to defend it, than both became sensible of Ae nece^ 
sity of new alllnnces. Spain and Portugal seemed determined to remain 
neutral, and Ae Btatee-general of Ae United Provinces poUticalfy pursued 
the same line of conduct. The German powers were less quietly dispoa^. 

The oonrt of Vienna, ever since Ae treaty of Breslaw, but more eniecially 
dnce Aat of Aix-la-Chapelle, had viewed Ae rising greatness of the king 
of Prussia with envious eyes. The empress-queen had never been reconciled 
A Ae loss of Silesia; one of the most fertile countries in Europe, and whiA 
yielded a clear annual revenue of four millions af dollars, to a rival whom 
Ae persorudly bated, fflie accordingly entered secretly into a league wiA 
Ae empress of Russia for the recovery of Aat fine province, and even for 
■tripping Ae king of Prusria of his heredita^ dominions. But this leupie, 
Ato whiA the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, also was drawn,^d not 
Acape Ae viplance of Ae penetrating Frederick. And tune and cirouni- 

{U 8pollett, Ttl. xii. Contin, ef Baptn, abi sap. 
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■taneei end>lad him to break its force. More tiHl edieiAe Of his _ 

ripe for exeoutidii. 'f , i 

As soon as the‘king of Great BritaiD saw his Oermaa dominions.saiioudy 
threatened bjr the French, who had alrea^ formed mag a s in Os ili ^esljiba- 
lia, with the consent of the elector of Cdo^e, he Applied to thp.court of 
Vbnna for thg troops whidi it was bound to furnish oy treaty^ Hut the 
ampresa-queen excused herself from fulfilling her en^gement^^hder pre¬ 
tence fhat the war having originated in America, lud imt oomS withiq the 
terms of her treaty with the court of Londofi. "Thua'disappoialMl by the 
Imperial coi^, si well as in his afqdication to the States-geMral, bis Bri¬ 
tannic Miymy conduded a subsidi^ treatywith the court of feiarsburgh ; 
in consequence of which the express of Russia engaged to bold in readiness. 


aT^r»TWrye<'»h'^tijiH' > r ai j M ^-Ti 


LithaSbia, and to pat them in motion on the first notice.^, 

The treaty''waa perfectly a g ree a ble to the court of Vienna, whose slbet 
views it was cdeulated to promote; as it afforded thi Hosoians a decent 
pretext lot entering Germany, and even encourag^ Ae^ .te such a measure 
by a liberal subsidy. The two empresses, therent^ fleered themselves, 
that rbfy should not ofliyite able to accomplish their whitihus project, but 
to m^ Great Britain bear the mroensa of the ezecntlMtof it. 1 w ruin of 
the king of Prussia seemed inevitable to all the porters who expected to 
share in his dominions His own sagacity, however, if once saved him from 
the machinatimu of his enemies, and pve a new tuiTl to the politics of Eu¬ 
rope. Tbou glm sBured ofthe fidendshm of France, .and acquainted with her 
views, he bul^Pfiedared, That he would oppose the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire, under whatsoever pretencdi and consider as enpmies 
those who should attMpt to introduce them. 

The king of Great Bntidn; alarmed at this strong declaration, yet pleased 
with ita profiMnad object, the ezdasion of foieim* tmps, eonclnded at 'West¬ 
minster, on that principle, a treaty with the kflig''of PiusbIb ; not ^ubting 
but he shbuld BtiU be able to preaervb a good^ jdderstanding with t]||tooarti 
of Vlpma and Petersburgb. But the bouse dIrAaatria, forgetting Its Jeal¬ 
ousy the family of Bourbon, in its animosity against the Prussian monarch, 
not only entered into a league with Francdf dioog with Russia and Swi^en, 
but partly gave up its barrier in the Netheiwda, whidi ^ been acquired 
by torrents of British blood, and miUiona of British tre&nte, in order to 
«ment more dosely the nnnatnral confederacy. These new and slngu^ 
Vances, signed at Versailles, necessarily drew tighter the bands of union 
between George II. and his n^ew, the king of Prussia. 

Meanwhile the people at Great Britain, having no confidence in their 
SaildBtry, were seized with a shameful panic, notwitfastandh^ thek naval 
superioritr, at the rumour of a French invasien. That panic was in some 
measure ^mipated, by the arrival of a Inr^ body of Hanoverians and Hes¬ 
sians, for the prote^on of the kingdom. 'But new jealousies and fears aross^ 
as soon os the ahiim of the ii^asion subsided; the foreign troops being re- 
presented, by the ^ssatisfied part of the nation, as the matt dai^rous ene¬ 
mies of the 8tat% The attention of the public was, however, called off from 
object, for rtime, by the news of the invasion of^he island of Minorca 
by a Frenhh armament under die duke de Ridielieu. ’This measum was im- 
mediatek fdloired, on the part of Great Britain, by a dedaratioa of w«r 




<tt VendUes. 

Thg English populaee,mho in aU great political oontaats may be said to 
dbeel dia, resautunu of the throne, were plesavd with that indieatiiou «f 
^rit in the govenunent, as well as with tiie treaty with ilm king of Pnisaia ; 
vHiitfii W 0 t obo approved by the parliament, and induatiioasly repthtcpted 
by the court as emential to the support of the Protestant interest in Ger- 
miw. Bdt oeitain nnfortonate events rovived the dainour against UM 
mhosatry, and increased the national despondency, for which there was but 
too much eause; the martial spirit of the people being almost extinct, and 
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the oouadk of the wvereign divided, The» metteri wiU requite Mine ex- 

• plftllAtlOIl* 

VariouBrouBeei^ contributed to the extinction of the martial spirit in 
Great ^tuin. The Iom peace that succeeded the treaty of Utrecht, the 
egtabliBbaient of a standiiig aiTny, and the consequent neaUct of the miiltia 
ail had a tei^ncy to estranee the people of Ei^land from the use of arms! 
The citixen having dehvered his sword into the hands of the hireUne 
cheerfully contnbuted to the expenses of government, and looked up for 
safety to a band of mercenaries, whom he considered as dangerous to public 
liberty. _ 

That dirin d i n atlon to arms, increased by a lucrative commerce, was en¬ 
couraged by the court; which, during the whole reign of the first, and gre-it 
part of that of the second George, was under perpetual alarm on account of 
the intri^ea of the adherents of the house of Stuar^ Ihe war between 
Great Britain and Spain, which began in t^^e year 1TS9, and afterward in¬ 
volved all Europe, revived, in some degree, a martial spirit in the British 
army and navy. -But tim body of the people of England, as appeared on the 
irruption of the Hlghlaqders, in 1745, had relinquished all confidence in 
themselves. Being accustom^ to pay fur protection, though jealous of their 
very protectors, thq| trembled before a small body of desperate mountaineers. 

Many motions were made in parliament, that the miutia might be put on 
a respectable footing, for the general security of the kingdom. But the 
jealousy of government long prevented any effectual step being taken fur 
that pui^se; while the peace that followed the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
by relaxing still farther the manners of the hation, had madtf4he people yet 
less wwlike. And as the small standing army, widely dispersed over the 
mrteiisive dominions of the empire, was evidently insufficient for its protec¬ 
tion, the unarmed and undisciplined inhabitants of Great Britain were justly 
filled with terror and apprehension at the prospect of a French invasion. 

In this extremity a militia-bill, on the same pmciples with the law now 
in was fram^ by the honourable Charles Townshend, and passed the 
Housew Commons, but was rmected by the House of Peers. Thus de¬ 
prived of the only constitutiouiu means of defence, by a government that 
owes its existence to the suflhige of the people, and a family wl;ich reigns 
but by their voice, England submitted to the indignity of calling in foreign 
mercenaries, for her defence against an enemy who had often trembled at the 
shaking of her spear, and who was now more inferior than in any former 
period, in every naval and military resource. 

That indigmty was keenly felt by all orders of men in the state, and the 
national despondency, and uie orderly b^aviour of the foreign troops, only 
could have prevented a popular insurrection. The principal servants of the 
crown, on iraom the public indignation chiefly fell, were severely blamed for 
exposing the kingdom to sura an indelible dugrace. The ministry, indeed, 
“M never been properly settled since the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1754. 
That minister, though sufficiently disposed to gratify his soyerrign in bis 
passion for Gennan alliances and continental politics, was believed to be at 
wttuni a sincere filend to bis country, and to the Uberties of the prople. 
His brother the duke of j^ewcastle, who succeeded him as first commission^ 
of the t^asury, and iflho was no less conmliant to the court, possessed nei- 
^r his virtues nor his talents; and Mr. Fox, who had lately been appoiot- 
td secretary of state, and was considered as the ostensible minister, tnough 
s man of uilities, was supposed to be void of principle. He was besida 
very unpopular, as he had made the motion in the House of Commons for 
bringing over the Hanoverians and Hessians, instead of adopting any vigor- 
ousmeaeore^ internal defense, , * 

The Britiah ministry, however, were blamed for events which it was not 
altooether in their power to govern, distracted as they were by tbejiMuinal 

Pfoic. And in or^r to increase that panic, as well as to conceal their deup 

■apon Minorca, the Fienoh had marched down large bodies of troops to t^r 
nariUme provinces, contiguous to the coast of England. Nor 'fere tonr 
preparations less formidable. Beside a great number of frigates and 
Voi. n. 3 M 
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flat-bottomed boats, which might be employed as tisnsports, they had near 
forty ihips of the line at Brest and other jMrts on the ocean. It was 
therefore ^dged prtident to keep a snperior English fleet in the Channel; 
and as it was conjectured the French could not Irave above six or eight sail 
of .the fine at Toulon, on English squadron of only ten sail of the line, two 
ships of forty-eight guns, and three frigates, was sent into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. • 

Thqenmmaiid of this squadron was given to admiral %ng, son of the 
celebtuid naval officer of that name, who destro ed the Spanish fleet off 
MesaioIJin 171S. When Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where his squadron 
was Augmented by an additionu ship of the line, he learned that the French 
hod already landed fifteen thousand men in the island of Minorca, and were 
besieging the castle of St. Philip, which commands the town and port of 
Mahon. Having on^board a reinrorcement for the gamson of that fortress, 
he immediately sailefi for the plaM of his destination, after receiving a 
detachment from the garrison off Gibraltar. He was joined on his way by 
the Phoenix frigate, commanded by_ captain Harvey; who confirmed his 
former intelligence, and informed him particularly of the strength of the 
enemy's fleet. It consisted of twelve sail of the line and five frigates, under 
the marquis de la Galissoniere. . 

On the approach of the English admiral to the harbour of Mahon, he had 
the satisfaction to see the British colours still flying on the castle of St. 
Philip. But, notwithstanding that animating circumstance, his attempts 
for its relief were feeble and ineffectual. In a word, Mr. Byng seems to 
have been uttqi^ discouraged, from the moment he learned the strength of 
the French fleet, though little superior to his own, and to have given up 
Minorca for lost as soon as he heard it was invaded. This fully appears, 
both from his subsequent conduct, and from his letter to tbe_ secretary of ^ 
admiralty, before he arrived at Mahon. In that letter, (which forms a kind 
of prelude to the account of his miscarriage) after lamenting that he did not 
reach Minorca before the landing of the French, he expressed himseH tbps; 
—“ 1 am firmly of opinion, that throwing men. into the Castle will ally en- 
" able it to hold out a little longer, and add to the numbers that must &11 
" into the enemy's hands; for the garfison, in time, will be obliged to sur- 
“ render, unless a sufficient number of men could be landed to raise the 
" siege. 1 am determined, however, to sail up to Minorca with the squadron, 
“ where I shall be a better judge of the situation of affairs, and will give 
“ general Blakeney all the assistance he shall require. But 1 am afraid all 

communication will be cut off between us; for if the enemy have erected 
" batteries on frie two shores near the entrance of the harbour, (an adviuit- 
“ age scarce to be supposed they have neglected) it will render it imposuble 
" far dor boats to have a passage to the ^y.port of the garri8on.(t)" _ 

Admird Byng's behaviour wag conformaUe*^ those despond^ ideas. 
Whmi the French admiral -advaficed, to prevem him from throwing troops 
into the citadel of Mahon, he disposed his fleet in order of battle; but kept 
at such a distance, under pretence of preserving the line unbroken, that nit 
division did very little dWage to the enemy, and his .own noble ship of 
ninety guns was never properly in the eng^ement. The division under 
rear-admiral West, however, Hie second in commAsA drove three of the 
Fiendh diipa out (k the line: and, if supported, woum have gained a com¬ 
plete victory. As an apology for not beanng down upon the enemy, By^ 
IS said to have told hm captain, that he would avoid the error of admiral 
Matthews, who incurred the censure of a court-martial by his wrong-headed 
temerity, in rashly violating the laws of naval dismpline f ' 

The cmisequeiioes of this indecisive action were mch as had been foreseen 
btrthoae acquainted with the sentiments ofWthe EngUsh admiral. Byng, 
tWgh^^4HBe measure victorious, as the French admiral bore away to 


" r^ir down'^f with the squadron.' J. 
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iiuppoit hia line which had been broken by Mr. IVeit, and nl- 

. thou^ the Bngliah fleet had lost only al>out forty men/immediRtely retired 
to Gibraltar, as if he had sustained a defeat. The reasons asdraed for tliat 
retreat, in- which a council of war concurred, were his infemrity to the 
enemy in number of men and guns; his apprehensions for the safet^of Oib- 
rdtar, and the impossibility of relieving Minorca; though it appeared, on 
the fullest evidence, that no attempt to afford such relief was.made, and that 
the landing of troops, at the sally-port of the castle, was very practicuble.(I) 

The French fleet, on tlie retreat of admiral Byng, returned to its station 
off the harbour of Mahon. And the rarrison of fort St. Philip, bdng thus 
deprived of all hope of relief, general lilaken^, the governor, surrendered 
the place, and with it the island of Minorca, after a siege of nine weeks.— 
The defence was not so vigorous ns might have been expected, considering 
the strength of the works, the advanta^^us situation of the castle or citadel 
and the rocky soil, which renders it mmost impracticable to open trenches. 
But the garrison was too small by one third, not exceeding three thousand 
men: the besiegers were numerous, amounting to near twenty thousand, 
and repeatedly reinforced with fresh regiments, after the retreat of the 
English fleet. Their train of artillery was awfully formidable, consisting of 
near one hundred pieces of battering cannon, beside mortars and howitzers. 
The duke de Uchmieu pushed his approaches with ardour, and even led on 
his troops in person to several desperate assaults. Therefore, although only 
two of the outworks were taken when the ctmitulation was signed, and but 
one hundred of the garrison slain, while the French had lost about five thou¬ 
sand of their best troops, the conduct of Blakeney, when contrasted with 
that of Byng, appeared to such advantage, that he became extremely popu¬ 
lar On his arrival in England, notwithstanding his want of success, and was 
raised by his sovereign to the peerage. 

The fortune of admiral Byng was very different. The public cry was loud 
against him; and he was odious to the ministry, on whom he had endravour- 
ed to throw the blame of his miscarriage. He was superseded by sir Edward 
Hawke in the command of the fleet in the Mediterranean, and brought home 
under arrest to be tried for hi life. , „ , , , 

The news of the taking of Minorca transported the French populace, and 
even the court, with the most extravagant joy and exultation. Nothing was 
to be seen, in France, hut triumphs and processions; nor any tiling hmird 
but anthems, congratulations, and hyperbolical compliments to the victor. 
—The people oflSiglund were depressed in an equM depee, when iiitormed 
of the loss of that important place. But instead of ascribing the num¬ 
ber and valour of the French soldiers and sailors, or to the skill of their 
commanders, the great body of the English nation >mp“ted it wholly to thi, 
cowardice of Admiral Byng, and the improvidence ot 
Petitions accordingly poured in from ^ quarters, demanding justice, aiid 
an inquiry into the conduct of administration ^tive to Minorra. 

M^wke a general hope prev^ed. that misfortune ‘'J 

every scene of action. And very sanguine expectation „i,„™ most 
success in North A&erica, where the war had _ issued for 

essential interestsweregupposed to be at stake, were soon 

raising, in theEngliJl colonies, four b“«»l‘»"« 

compfeted, and disciplined by experienced resolved^o 

meats were sent from the mother-country. And g America, on 

take upon itself the whole w^eight md induct of t Loudon 

account of the divisions in the P^^mciM assemblin. T^^ 
was appointed commander-in-chref of all the Brrtisli for<^ there, ana gene 

ral AtS^mbie succeeded Shirley, as second in „omiiing ind 

The plan of operations for the campaign was grwt, yrt Fomim^anu 

flatteriiV It WM to 

sdready observed, at the junction of the lakes Ontario an 

ID See tu, Er«m«aU0H of Lord Blakeney -n,- Mr. Boyd in lb. printed Trial rfAi- 
mira/ Jtjii Byng* 
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cut off the eommunlcation between Caneda and LouMana, and prevent the 
French from supporting their new posts upon the Ohio ; to besiege Fort du 
Quesne, the prindoal of those posts; to tuco Tieonderoga and Crown Point, 
that the frontier or New York might be delivered frtim the danger of invs> 
sion, and Great Britain acquire the command of Lake Champlain, over 
which forces might be transported in case of any attempt upon Quebec. Al> 
bany was agreed upon as the place of rendezvous. 

At that rtation general Abercrombie arrived on the fifth day of June, and 
assume)^ the command of the forces there assembled. They consist^ of 
about four thousand regulars, including the American battalions ; four inde¬ 
pendent companies belonging to the colony of New York; a regiment of 
militia from New Jersey; a rormidabie body of men raised by the New Eng¬ 
land provinces, and four companies levied in North Carolina. 

The Englidi coldpies toward the .south, but especially IQiginia and Mary¬ 
land, bad Bufifered ao'severely from she ravages of the French and Indians, 
to which they were still exposed, that it was with the utmost difficulty they 
could defend themselvea The inhabitants of Pensylvania, of whom Quakers 
form the most considerable body, though exposra to similar barbarities, 
could hardly be prevailed upon to make any proviuon for their own securi¬ 
ty ; but, instead of sending troops to the general rendezvous, when smote on 
one ride of the head, they presented the other to the savage assailant. And 
^he number of negro slaves, in South Carolina, above the due proportion of 
white inhabitants, was so great, that the assembN judged it inconsistent 
with the safety of the province to spare any part of their domestic force for 
distant enterprises. 

The army assembled at Albany, however, though perhaps too small to have 
completed the whole extensive plan of operations, was of sufficient strength 
to have performed very essential service, if it had entered immediately upon 
action. But as general Abercrombie delayed the execution of every part of 
that plan until the arrival of Lord Loudon (which proved too late in the sea¬ 
son for any thing of consequence to be afterward wected, or at least under¬ 
taken with a reasonable probability of success,) another campaign was lust 
to Great Britain, through neglect and procrastination; while time was afford¬ 
ed the French, not only to take precautions at their leisure ngainst any 
future attempt on their back settlements, but to proceed unmolested in their 
ambitious scheme of encroaching on the British colonies, and reducing all 
our fortifications in the neighbourhood of the Lakes. The marquis de 
Montcalm, who had succeeded Dieskau in the command of the forces in 
Canada, and who possessed a bold military genius, accordingly invested Os¬ 
wego, and reduced it in a few days. The garrison, to the number of six¬ 
teen hundred men, were made prisoners of war; and, beside seven armed 
vessels and two hundred batteaus, one hundred and twentj-one pieces of 
cannon, fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition and provi¬ 
sions, dso fell into the hands of the enemy.(l) 

So unfortunate for Great Britain was the issue of the second campai^ in 
North America 1 Nor did our affairs wear a more favoui^le aspect m the 
East Indies. Admiral Watson, who commanded the Britidi fleet in those 
latitudes, had indeed, in tSe beginning of the year, reduced Gheria; the 
principal fortress of Tulagee Angria, a piratical prince, whose ancestors bad 
established themselves near Bombay, on the coast of Malabar, and who had 
there become rich and powerful pillaging European vessels. And the 
English factories at Madras and Fort St. Davm, where hostilities could never 
be srid to have ceased, wwe able to maintain their gronnd against the 
French and thrir Indian felUes. But destruction came from an unexpected 
quarter, end fell upon a place that was thought to be in the most ^rfect 
security. 

The vast commerce of England to the East Indies, sinoe the middle of 
the prdMmt century, and her immense territorial acquiritlons in Benga), 

(1) Paris ffasc»r, Oct. 3Q, ITM. 
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where this blow wu itrudc, provoke me to attempt a deeciiption of that ridi 
aJuntry, whoae memorable revolutions I dull have occasion to relate. 

Beiwal, die most easterly province of Indostan, lies between the twen¬ 
tieth and twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, and extends fym east 
to west almost seven hundred miles. As E^pt owes its fertility to the 
Nile Bengal is indebted for its opulence to the Ganges. This ma^fioent 


its irmotlon through the mountains on the frontier of India, to the twenty- 
fifth dwree of Mtudo, seven large rivers, and many inferiOT tribut^ 
streamr enters the province of Bengal near the moun^ of Tacrmgully, 
wlinse foot it washes, and whence it runs in a south-east direction to the s^ 
An hundred mUes below Tacriagully, the Ganges stretches towards the 
Bouth an arm, which is called the nver Cossimbuzar, and fifty miles Iowm, 
Mother arm, called the Jelingeer; which, after flowing about forty miles to 
Muth-west, unites with the Cossimbuzar at a town named Nuddeah. 
The river formed by the junction of the Cossimbuzar and Jelingeer is »me- 
imes ScHhe LittU Ganoss, but more commonly the nver Hughley; 
which, after flowing one hunnred and twenty miles in a southern direction, 

*°TI^ prii^pd stre^^rf the ^gcs, which, for the mke 

titod^of small rivers. There its flood is joined ly S^f the Barampur^, 
titudeot Btnaun o rises on the eastern side of those vast mountains 

a yet to the west. The conflux of those two mighty 

that ®®?'l fo®* w fS several large islands between ftefr 

Srih^Tpen sS w^^'TolTwrers reach^bout thirty-five miles 

Tiriagully, is the termination of a stupendous .Xlliftv mUto 

terminates within sight fro^toe wuthern division of Behar or 

north, those mountains divi^ Bengal trim to a-oaratiou of Bengal from 
Baha;,- and, to the south, they ® 

Orixa, Eastward, the proyi„ce£^^^«^^^^ 


that of the Great Ganges, ®*‘®"“>™4J^toble shore, which sands and 
eighty miles ; and the wnole is a ^ary F p several miles within 
whirlpools render 1““®®““®.^ d-Mnels. through which boto 


ialaada formed ty these chMnels are co^re wi > differently in- 

chiefly by beasts of prey. But the comby hmher up r 

habited; and so desirable, ^t it ^a* . Hu-rUey rivers to the west. 

The triangle formed by the *7eaS to the «.uth, as weU 

by the Great Ganges to tj® eaat< of this Delta, is as level as 

as a large tract, on each hand, to the ^ 

the Lower Egypt, and no where • which being interspersed 

turn of the richest moiAd, ly^ on a ^p Such parts of that 

with shells, indicates the land to have b«n ovwBot^ branches, are ferti- 
immense plain as are not watered ^ we of thw 

cnsiThSS'rz a 

Bbngal enabled to subsist by less labour than we peoy 


0) Orsia, book ri. 
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oountiY on the face of the earth. Rice, ^hich forms the l)asiB of their food, 
is produced in euch plenty, that two pounds are often sold for a farthing. 
Many other grains, and a vast variety of fruits and culinary vegetables, us 
well as|he spices that entet^to their diet, are raised with equal ease, and 
in the greeted abundance. Salt is found in the islands near the sea, and the 
sugar-cane thrives every where. Fish swarm in all the streams and ponds; 
and the cattle, though small, are incredibly numerous. Hence, in spite of 
despotism, the province is extremely mpulous: and the labours of agriculture 
being few and light, many hands are left for the fine fabrics of the loom, the 
prindpel branch of oriental industry. More pieces of cotton and silk ant 
accordingly manufactured in Bengal, notwithstanding the indolence and 
effeminacy of the inhabitants, who are utterly destitute of all vigour of 
inind,(I) than in any other country of Indostan of three times the same ex¬ 
tent ; and as these manufactures are chiefly intended for exportation, and 
sdld cheaper than any whero else, the trade of Bengal has ever excited the 
avidity of the Europeans, since navigation opened them a passage thither by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

As early as the year 1640, the agents of the English East India company 
obtained leave to build a factory at Hughl^; a town situated on the river of 
the same name, about one hundred miles from the sea, and then the prin¬ 
cipal port in the province of BengaL But the officers of the Mogul govern, 
ment superintended the progress of the buildings, and object^ to every 
thing which resembled, or m^ht be converted into a station of defence; the 
court of Delhi, at that time, disdaining to allow, in any part of its dominions, 
the appearance of any sovereignty but its own, or the erection of a single 
bastion by any European power.(2) Nor does this contradict what has 
been formerly said of the first European settlements on the sea-coast of 
Indostan; the territory on which they stood, and many of the forts them¬ 
selves, having either been purchased, or wrested from princes who had not 
submitted to the Great Mo^. 

. The same jealous policy that prohibited the English from erecting fortiii- 
'"cations, also forbad the introduction of military force. An ensign and thirty 
ineo, to do honour to the principal agents, were all the tooops the East India 
company was permitted to keep at Hughley. In this-naked condition, and 
in consequence of it, exposed to frequent fines and exactions, the factory con¬ 
tinued, until the year 1686; when, as a remedy against such arbitrary im¬ 
positions, an attempt was made by the company to establish a defensible post 
by force of arms. The enterprise ultimately failed: yet were the Enmish 
a^nts permitted to settle a factory at Soota-nutty, on the same river, about 
ten miles lower than Hughley, in 1689; and the year following, they received 
a phirmaund or patent from Aurengzebe, allowing them to trade free of 
customs, on condition of paying annually a stipulated sum. 

These indulgences were granted to the English from an apprehension of 
their utterly abandoning the trade of Bengal, os they had removed to Madras 
after the miscarriage of their armament. And olher causes contributed to 
root them more fir^y in that province. In 1696, the rajah’s on the western 
side of the river Hugbleystook up arms; and the principal part of the na¬ 
bob’s forces being then with the court at Dacca, the rebels, headed by the 
rajah of Burdawan. made great progress, before a body of troops sufficient 
to oppose them could be assembled. They took Hughley, plundered Muxa- 
dabad, and thence proceeded to RajahmahaL 

On the rise of this rebellion, all the European factories in the province of 
Bqpgd augmented thefi^ldiery, and declared for the nabob; earnestly re- 
^nesting, at the same ^e, his permission to put their several settlements 
in a posture of defence against uie common enemy. The nabol^ in general 
terms, desired them to provide for their safety. An apoli^ for so doing 
was what they had aU along sought. Happy, therefore, in bmng furnished 

(I) Tliii languor may be ascribed partly to the climate, and partly to the vegetable diet 
f whose religion precludes them the use of aniiuai food. 

(f) Orme, ubi sup. 
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witH ah oriJeir *0 confonnable to their views, Uie Dutch raised walls, with 
bakions, round their factory, about a mile to the south of Hughley. The 
French fortified with no less diligence, and q'ore skill, their settlement at 
Chandemagore, two miles lower on the river; and the English,sas their 
bulwark, erect^ Port William at Calcutta, a small town where they had 
built their principal magazines, contiguous to Soots-nutty.( 11 Such was the 
orika of the three European fortifications in the province of Bengal. 

From the time that the English established themselves at Calrufta, which 
they were soon after permitted to purchase, together with its territory, fmni 
the Zemindar or Indian proprietor, the trade of the company cnntinuki to 
flourish, in spite of many discouragements from home: and the town in¬ 
creased wonderfully in population, notwithstiuiding the jealousy of the 
nabob. The company's agents had even the address to obtain from the Great 
Mogul, in 1T17, the privuege of passports or dustueht, which, being recog¬ 
nized throughout the province of Bengal, their goods were thencefoiui 
e.xempted from customs, and no longer liable to be stopped by the officers of 
the revenue. 

This was a singular indulgence, and contributed greatly to facilitate and 
augment the troM of the English East India company; more especially as 
none of the other European companies were eutitled to the same indulgence, 
nor any of the natives, except two or three principal merchants, who pur¬ 
chased it from the nabob at an exorbitant price.(2) But tho^ envy and 
jealousy, occasioned W those advantages, excited against the EngUsli tlie 
hatred both of the European and country powers; and that jealpus hate 
in the latter, brought on tne fatal catastropne, which makes this digression 


necessary. 

On the death of the nabob, or more properly Subah Allaverdy, who h.id 
governed with great ability, for many years, the provinces of Beiigid, Bahar, 
and Orixa, the suprelne authority devolved, according to his destination, 
upon lus grandson aurajah Dowlah, a weak and tyrannical prince. £(|ualJy 
timid, suspicious, and cruel, the new viceroy determined take vengeance.. 
on all whom he feared, and to owe his security to the inability of power 
wi thin bis juriadictkui to hurt him. The Enfflish had particularly awMcd 
his apprehensions by the taking of Gheria, a fiirtress deemed inrnregnaole in 
Indostan, by theur increasing strength in the Carnatic, and by the growth oi 
their settlement at Calcutta. ^ e a • x. r\ 

Other circumstances conspired to point the resentment of Surajan Liow- 
lah immediately against the Snglish factory in Bengal. He ***^®™® 7 * 
and not altogether without foundation, tlmt the agents of the East India 
company had abused their privilege of dwracAr, by making them 
vient not only to the importation of European, aud the expc^tion of India 
goods, but to the importation of commodities from other parts of indostan, 
and even of the same province, to the great diminution of tlienublic revenue, 
and in diroot contradiction to the purpose fw which 
the encouragement of foreign commerce. He 
thoao paw^rta recaUed by the court of Delhi, or to 
also to puzush the abuse. And the governor and councU of Calcutta, by ^ 
fuaing to deliver up to him a noble refugee, who had taken alielter ^ 
hie t^aWtolShii their prekdency. farther confirmed him m hia hoatile 

at thie refuaal, though eeemingly ooaaioned by mUapprehOT- 
•ion, thTndxffi, who had assembled an army of JS 

intention Of striking a Mow in a distant 
toward Calcutta; where the English, he waa Wd, 

eaUona. He hi-iMlf headediSs troops; and advanced with auch ra^ig; 
that many of them died of fatigue. Sufficient 

the of hia enterprise. After attompUng in •f^?* 

thh enaoiyin the streeta and avenues, theEnglisb inhabitants took refuj^ 


(1) Onne't Hist. Intiost. book ri. 
ii) Ibid. 
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Fort Williite j a plaee in itadf bf no maaiM atrong, and defanded only by a 
small gatrison. Coaacioua of hu inaldiity to bold oat, Mr. Drake, the 
goTeraor, called, at two ii|^the morning a coundl of war, to which all ezeept 
the coornon loldiera were admitted; and after debating long. Whether tiiey 
should immediately escape to the company’s shipsdn the tirer, or defer their 
retreat until tbs followiog iwht, the council broke dp, without coming to 
any positive determination. But os the first proposal was not carried uto 
execution, the second was generally understood tahave been embraosd. 

Meanwhile the besi^rs vigtrously pushed their attacks, and hoped every 
moment to carry the fort by storm. Filled sritii terror,, and utterly nnac- 
qu^ted with military service, many of the company’s servants, and even 
some members of the coundl, went off to the ships. A party df mUitht, it 
was observed, that had conducted the women on board the preceding night, 
did nut return to the garrison. They who remained in it looked at one an¬ 
ther with wiid afirigbt. The governor, who had hitherto discovered no want 
of courage, now pamc^struck at the thought of falling into the hands of 
Surajah Dowlah, who had threatened to put him to ^th, hurried into a 
boat that lay at the wharf, without apprimng the garrison m his intention. 
The militaiy commanding officer, and sevem other persons of distinction, 
pusUlonimously followed bis example, and accompanied him to one of the 
ships. 

The astonishment'of the garrison at this desertion could only be equalled 
by their indignation. Nothing was heard £>r a time but ezecrationa against 
the fugitives. At length, however, the tumubabus concourse procee&d to 
delibmitioa: and Mr. Feorkes, the eldest member of the council left in the 
fort, having resigned his right of seniority to Mr. Holwell, that gentleman 
was unanimously invested with the chief command.. The number of miHtia 
and soldiery now remaining, amounted only to one hundred and ninety men. 
The.new commander, thermore, having seen some bo^s return to the wha^, 
locked the gate leading to the river, in order to prev&t future desertions. 

ffbe same promptitude and spirit distinguishM Mr. Holwell’s whole con¬ 
duct. ' But all his gallant efforts were found insufficient to preserve tee fort 
Soo^l^inced of their weakness, and conscioua of their danger, the garri¬ 
son Jfrew out signals for the ships or boats to repair to the wharf. That 
ntional hope of escape, however, failed teem. One ship having struck on 
a sand-bank, not a single vessel of any kind offsred aftemard to yield them 
a retreat. As a last resource, Mr. Holwell threw a letter from the ram¬ 
parts, intimating a desire to capitulate; many of the garrison having been 
killed nnce tee departure of tee governor, and more of tee survivors thrown 
into a state of despondency. Encouraged by this indication of weakness, 
tee besiegers made a desperate but inwectuu assault; after which one of 
tee nabobs officers appeared with a flag of truce. It was answered 'by an¬ 
other from the fort. A parley ensued; but before any articles of eapitula* 
tion could be settled, the troops of Surajah Dowlah forced open one of the 
gates, and made teemselves masters of the place, though mtbout patting 
any of the garriaen to the 8word.(l) 

.^bont/Xn hour after t^e taking of Fort Wflliam, the nabob entered it, 
adcbmponied his genend Meer Jaffier, and most of the great officers of 
his army. Having given directions for securing tee company’* tireaSure, 
he seated himself, wite all the state of an Asiatic conqueror, in tee ptteelpal 
apartment of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell to be brought balcrehnn. 
Oa the first appeazance of that gentleman, Surajah Dowlah ezpressed Vio- 


powar, and cugriqdBt tfle snsmlneBS of tee sum found in tee treasuiy, Sofi- 
tenad,'however, in tee course of three conferences, he dismissed tlm Eof^ish 
chief, as he teoug^t proper to call him, with rmeated aasarsness, on the 
*ord of a soldier, that he should suffer no harm. , 

NatwbtlH|tanding these oasunnees, Mr.' Holwell and his unfortonate com¬ 
panions (whom he found, an Ms return, surronaded Irastrong g«iaiid)wdte 


0) Orme* ub^tup* 
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forced into the common dungMn of the fort, usually called Tic Blaek Halt, 
about eight d’dock in the evening ; and in that dungeon, only ei^teen feet 
square, vere’ ^dv comdemned to pass Uie night in one of thehottest climatee 
^ the earth, and in the hottest season of that dliaiate. They could receive 
BO urhut through tvo small grated windosrs, '8linest totally blocked up by 
a neighbouring building, \Vhich deprived them of the common benefit even Cf 
tlie sultry atmoephera. Their distress vas inexpressible, in.consequence of 
the heat, and tihe pressure of their bodies, as soon as the door was ehut. 
They aftmpted to force It open, but without effect. Rage succeeded disap¬ 
pointment. 'the keenest invectives were uttered, in oraer to provoke the 
ffuard to put an end to their wretched lives, by firing into the dangmn; and 
^ilst some, in the agonies and torment of despair, were blaspheming their 
Creator with ftantio execrations, others were imploring relief from lieuven in 
wUd and incoherent prayers- • ,- 

Mr. Holwelli who nan" taken his station at one of the windows, exhorted 
his f^w-suferers to composure, as the only means of surviving tiU morning. 
In ttetnean time he'addressed himself to an old Jemetdar, an oflicer of the 
euard who seemed to have some marks of hhmanity in his countenance, 
promising him a tiioiisand rupees, if he would separate them into different 
apartments. He retired to procure an order for that purpose; but returned 
in a few ininutes, with "a sorrowful face, and said it was tmposnbU. ^sap- 
prehendihg his meaning, Mr. Holwell proffered him q larger sum.Hb ^ 
tired a seixind time, and again returned with the same woe-foreboding look; 
while the firiaonhrs rent the air with the crieato the guard, to open the dun¬ 
geon, and drank, their own aweht to reUeve theur tUrst 

"Unhappy men I”—said the Jemetdar,—"submit to nerassity. The 
** Subah .is adeep' I—and what slave dares disturb his repose ? (1) A stronger 
picture of despoUam was never drawn, nor a deeper scene of human misery 

**AU ^timente of friendship, compassion, or respect, were hen^rth ex¬ 
tinguished in the bregsts of the devoted prisonera. No »"e 
for the reUef of another; but everyone employed “^2,' 

tain a place near the windows, or to maintain that station. 1 be teg ^ sunK , 
never more to rise, and were trampled upon by their stronger 
The havock of death and the struggle for 

peared; when, the door being opened, of one hundr^ And 

thrust into the Black Hole, twenty-three only were brought 
Mr. Holwen,and other two of the survivors, were condemned to furthw 
sufferings. They were sent prisoners to Muxadabad, the capital of the p^ 
Vince, irhopes* extorting from them, by crud 

factory's hidden treasures. Cdcutta was KnoUsh East 

by a prison of three thousand mon.(S) Ihe affairs of the Ungbsli East 

India company seemed finally ruin^ in Beng^ i.nwnvir dis- 

The aoimulated misfortunes of ,‘l‘^„“?^J'"rme^sures 

courage the king of Pniesia, her brave ally, from takii^ |0 
in order to defeat the designs of his nume^s ^ and 

asoendaat in Germany ^ch he had long __ nreserration, 

wbidi wee.pow become in some ^“’^^“.“JJ.f'hisBritao- 

as weUna fo enable him to fulfil his political ^ 

nic Mdeety. Nor did George II. fail to act S['lUtXn, 

dered^ aleetoral minister to deliver a ^ lately concluded 

espraamng his surprise, to find the treaty which he^had laWy 

wiSiZfli of PnwS industriously represented qs a ground of »!y«»®"- 

sion and t^i-that m France had made open ‘Soi^em- 

sleoter^ of, Hanover, and disturbing the pea<» “ “ad denied 

prete-queen, notwithstanding her oWigatiras (u-t allianco 

him tfiiTiuccpura.rtipulated by treaties, he had negotiated that auiaucq 

I) HoHren’s Jfarralive. Onne, book vii. 

(*) r ■ 
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merely for the eectety ef Us own domlnion^liBd the prewrvation of the 
tranquillity ^ the emsire..'negliected W ita head^l V 
' The heharionr. of ‘Ma PruaaUn Ma&aty waa -itin more atiitHy. HaTing 
ordered- Uaminiater at, the court of yienaa to demand a dear explication, 
and proptr aaauranaea oonceroiog the hdltila prmqrrtiqna hsaaw nddtii^;on 
the troiweca of Bilena, and xeoaiving only eTauve anawerarhe reaolvM to 
anticipate the deaigna oi- hia eaemiea, by carrying ihe war-into their, domi* 
niona, inatead-of coolly waitihig ita.'approach in. hie. own. Andho'caUed 
Heaven and earth to witneea, t wthe empreas-quMh alcme would he tUtaxfse- 
aUe with aQ the iahocent blood that mi(^t be ^iilt, aqd tlie diamal conae- 
queoeea that muat litttend thp uroaecution of hoatUitic^ by refuaic^ the de- 
daration which be'had requiiM; namelv " tiiat ahe had bo infawtion toat- 
“ tack him either thia year or the next*’' ,He had conatituted l»r, he aald, 
arbitreas of peach or war ; and her military prepacatioiii abd myateiioua re- 
pliea left him no room to doubt which aim native afae had choaen, thou^ 
she declined a liberal and op<m dedaion of the momentourqueation. 

In order to invade Bohemia with Bucceaa, it ia not only convenient, hut 
almi^t neceaaaiy, ^ take poeaeaaion of Bexony. The king of Fruatia, who 
had.projaeted the itaVauon of that kingdom, and 'who hoped to he. able to 
redpoe it to dbediqttoe before the eiuprea^neen could aaaemble hentroopa, 
or any ei ^be other coniedeFatea be m a 'eonBtion to attadt him, therefore 
resolved'to occupy hia electorate j a meeaura'inArhich he thoi^iVhiaadf 
justified, as he knew that Ae dector had concurred in all t^aduMiet formed 
by the cpuitiidf Vienna iuid Ftfeaabue^ for tharuin of the hobae'of Bran¬ 
denburg, and wufod only for fin (^pomfoltydB co-operate alao-in tiur exe¬ 
cution of them^ He feecordingly entered Saxony with a jgntat army, consist¬ 
ing of seventy battalions and eighty squadrons, divided into three hodiea, 
wbiih pursued different routes, and assembled, py concert, id tiie ndgfabour- 
hood of Dresden. ' 

Unable to re8id.*feo powerful a-force, Asaipstue abandoned his capital, 
wbidt Waa immcdiatdy occu^nd ^ the Prusaiahs, and Joined his little army 
of fifortean thousand men, encamped'at Pirna. That camp, which waa dCem- 
-ed impmS^e, he had not chosen merely on account ot Ha strength^ but 
alsdCecanae be tbeurtt its position securw him a communication with Bo- 
heote^hence only he could expect succour, and whither he might retire in 
case ^ necessity.' Relying on these advantages, on tiie sttadbment of his 
sulHect% and hia intimate connexions with - the court of Vienna, he scom- 
fu% reiqpted the reasonable requitition of the king of Prussia, That, as a 
prom oi tiie sincerity of hie suspicious professions of neutrality, he Aould 
withdraw bis army from the strong post which it occupied and order the 
troops to return to their former.quBrtmrs, in different piurtsdfthe eleotonite. 

Thisyefuial induced the king of Putmia-to ghange Us-plsdsif opexations. 
Ae he had no magazinee in Btmeauarhe did tnittk it eafo to penetnto 
into that kingdom, and leasw the Saxons . maaters.-of tiie Elbe btiaiiid him. 
He therefore resolved to surrbdnd their camp; and, as he could not hope to 
force it, to oblige ^hm to eurrxnder, W cutting off their sup^ea, beforwhe 
prooeedod, fiothpr. With iUs' view, he encamped at Grosa Zedhto.In- tiie 
neighbburifddd-of Tima, hnd won r^uced thewxon army to the greatest 
distreet- 'Meajawhlle'fte sent two lai^ detai&meBts, one^wnderfomrawAal 
Keith, tiiq;,ether .undffMBBreBehBl Schwerin, to the fronttcsrewf Bohenkq-fo 
orderto kei^the Ahetria&s in awe, and deprive than of tke-peweref 
anfivigmoi^ effwt foif the .relief'of the Saxons, 1^ obHgii^ tbwtto divide 
th(fo> foroei.. Keith took post at #omsdorff, and'SohwpnB'-titAajaot, oiipo- 
aite-I^n%spat|^^• i 

'T1iat'Wt|idcMi|Mniffathertlmagreat&nftof Andnct. .l^adtimkiagiff 
PrusslB nunfoed into Bohemia With uie main body .of his ariny, the moment 
he'found foe^king pf Poland reject his pWposittons of neotipdity, leaving 
twenty thauaiid ■man to block up the B^on camp at Fiina, he.miidct have 
made himsw maitiecef foe wh(dekiogdodt,foefore foe Anatriana cpalfohavo* 
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pocoloraim, todk post at Konigsgratz, in order to oppose Schwem^- the 

encamped at Kolin.an* waadSed to 

Sli rf£^r^Si“.sfe£, 

uraing Fr^enck, having* left a body of troops to continue the blockade of 
Pirna, joined the division of his Mmy under Keith, and resolved to give bat- 
“™y under Brown. Such an opportunity he soon found. 
The Aurtmiu having passed the Egra, and encamped at Lowositz, lii.s 
j thought It necessary to pass the mountains of Bascopal 

and Kl^hen ; to put the defiles behind him, and occiipy thenvenues lead¬ 
ing to the plainhefOTemareschd Brown's camp, that he might without ilif- 
fioultv at^c him, if he ahould judge it convenient. He accordingly left 
iirmltzr t^hi^he had ajlvanced from Jotnsdorff, and arrived at Wilmiriii 
about eight onloi^ in the evening.. Fearing the enemy might decamp in 
the night, and ocehpy the mountmne of Rddostitz and Lobosch ; and, by that 
moyem^, not otIv render it impossible for him to attack them, but even 
oblige 1^ to fiill b^ to Ausig, he resumed big march, and occupied the 
inountaiQ9g of which he was apprehensive the Austrians would take nos- 
Bession* ^ 

By break of day the Prussian armvp consisting of sixty-five squadrons, and 
twenty-six battalionsy with one hundred and two pieces of cfuinon^ was form¬ 
ed in order of battle ; the infantry in two lines, and the cavalry in three, 
TObtod. The right wing of the infhntry was posted in the viDagtf of R^o- 
fwt of the hUlnf the same name. Before that hill rw^umKther, 

® H®®t*lkaberp; which although much lower than the former^s yet 
****» command all the plain below, as far as the village of l^io- 

^o this hill the king of Prussia afterwards extended his right wing, 
and placed a battery of heavy (^non upon it. His centre occupied the viu- 
rormed by the Hoxnolkaberg and the Loboschberg ; and on the latter bis 
left wiiw wM posted. 

. The Cob^hberg is a remarkably higl! and steep mountain, and extends 
into the plain almost to Lowositz. That side, of it is covered with vineysnls, 
which are separated by stone walls. 'In these mareschnl Brown had iKwteil 
a lar^ body of Croats, who were sustain^ by several battalions of Hunga- 
nan infantry. Faralld to those mountain^ lUid at some hundred yards dis- 
tanee finun the foot of them, runs a marshy rivulet; Which in many places 
spreads itself in the plain, and forms a kind of lake. Between this mulct 
and tile ^JlSj on which the Prussian army wa* formed, strikes a very deep 
Tarin, or-Mwer,jKdlowed land floods, from fiulowitz to Lowositz. The 
onl]^ passes over that ravin and rivulet are at these two.vfllages, and by a 
““TOW atone bridge between them. The ground behind the rivulet rises a 
"^ue, eeperially. toward Siilowits; and on this rising ground tba_ Austrian 
B'wiyt OMi^i^g' of seventy-two squadruns and fifty .two battalions, with 

»■ ^ 

0 ) fiftM. of In/e JPar im Oenmmny» by nn^or^gentriS Llor 4 * who •erj^mernl 
ff^P^nwIn the Aiutfi«n*ArniT,ttQ(txfttrwHrd in thfttof tuiaoiFcnijQAiifl.. ^ocqii- 
®f two plasM.** AfUls inUllineut Auilior, “wouWlHme ea^lnd In* 

•4 uud^wiy tn B^in ibe next campaign in MoraTia, at lenet. end nerh^p* on the 

Damahe, with the tiege or blockade of Vieaiia t wtienee be might, without any mb, 

,, hatttMi ^eoDciilef^le corps to the frontier* of Hougary, atuTtbe army dectijied lu 
44 naaouf into the empire, between the ftourcei of the Maine and the Upper 

a, Uauohe. The fir«l would hare hindered the empreM-queen troin receiring any ■iie- 
14 from these countries, and the lest would Imre cflectuelly prm^etitcu those printei, 

who were the king of Prussia** eneniiesi from uiiittag against him. 
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nihetr-^kt pieces cannon, wte posted. It wasfonned in ta^Hnes: tbe 
infantry m m centre, and t|ie cavaky, as usual, on tke witt^ ' 4, Httle 
before the eeannoncaineDt ^ the action, however, the eavdi^ on the s^ht 
wing mardied. forwardefond <>eonpled~tiie plaiA.to the left of the vilh^of 
Lowosit^ That villa^ maresdi,M Brown had order^ to be fortified, and 
had placed some of his best infantry in it, with a great quantity of artUlery. 
He had likewiao raised a strong Indtery, and some redout on the plain 
before it. By these means he thought he had rendered his rvht inaccessible, 
as his centre and left, covered by the-marshy rivulet and the ravin already 
mentioned, certainly were. He therefore resolved to wait battle in that 
position. •. - . ■ ‘ 

The' adtlon benn about seven, in the morning, between the left wing of 
the Prussians and the .troops which maseschal Brown had posted in'the Lo- 
boschberg. -But in consequence of a thichfog, through which nothing could 
be seen at the distance of an hundred yards, no coiuoderable advaht^e was 
gained, on mther side, till near apohj when the fof; began to clear up. It 
was soon entirely disrated; and the hostQe armiee stood full in view.of 
each other, ^tated with anxious hopee .and fears. The king of Prussia, 
having examined the Austrian army for some time, judged its r^t to be the 
weakest, for ma^ reabous, but chiefly because it wa^ commanded frenn the 
Loboschberg. He therefore ordered his second line to enter into the first, 
with the cavalry in the centre, that he might occupy the HomolkabeTg'and 
Lobbechheill in force. This being readily executed, the whole army was. put 
in motion, inclining always to the left/'Whezibh'the projected attack was to 
be made; and the left wing being reinfurced, and pmected by the fire of a 
numerous and well-^erved artill«y, marr^ied downtiie Loboswberg toward 
Lowosit^ ^d drove ..the Croats out of the vineyards into the plain. 

Maresch^ Brown believing that the fortune of the day d^ended on his 
being able to keep possession of Low'ositz, threw almost hia.whple right-wing 
into it. The action, therefore, was- herd long and obstinate. ' At length, 
liowever, it waC. determined in favour $£ the Prussians. Seeing his r^ht 
wing forced to give why, the Austrian general'ordered hie. -Mb to advance 
through the village of Bulowitz, and attack the enemy's i%ht. This it en- 
lieqvoured to expc(rte,'hnt in vain. A small number only of the infantry 
oowtl*nass the villege j and these; galled by ths heavy fire of a powerful ar¬ 
tillery; being unable to-foAn on the other side, fell back in confuraon. Brown 
was n ow.un der the necessity of attempting a retreat; which be conducted 
. in avumtir so masterly,-that no effort was made to annoy him. 

The Antrians, 'hotter, thou^ thus compelled to quit the fiel^ were 
not, t(^ly’defeated. MaiWshsl Brown took a new position, a little fur- 
tbe-r 'liBck; the strength of «4Ueh obliged thevfetoriinu FrMerickto re¬ 
main satisfied with the advantage'hejiaa gatn^, and to keep his line behind 
Lowositz. But while the eae^y oontinued in 'that position, his Prussian 
Majesty- bad by nq means’ effseted his design. As the victory was incom¬ 
plete,’it was still' poiS^e fbr tSe Austtiin general to attempt the relief of 
the ^ons. He was nOw, ipdeed,'a8 much in a condition to undertake it as 
before t^e action, hie loss be^ incomparably inferior, to that of the PrussuiiiB. 

From tbit very^embarraeiung situation the superior talei^ of the king of 
prusaa happily extricaited him..i' He seiit the prince of BeA^ with a huge 
body of hore» and'ftoCAo'Tisdlfikovitz, as 'if he had' prumed to turn me 
enemy's teft .dbnk, ^ad tv hem them' in between me EuS'mid me 
That manoBU'vre had the desireif effect. Afraid of the (wnseqsimme naturally 
to be.expeemdftomsmm a motion, mareschal Brown hastenedtorepase mo 
Egra^ and ed&pit^.^oU chmp at BudyB.(l'). '■ < / , _ 

'fhoB eadedwii«'nd||ll of Low^ta, whid- began,.as alreB^.dbaerved, at - 
seven e^deek in the taorning, and endM at three, in the aftenmeii. The loss 
on each aide was nearly equal, ampuptaeg in all to about aix mdinuid killed 
aod wounded. Both partiee-olaimed the victoiy; ‘ but if we judge IqHl&cts, 
the only meane of aettUng euoh doubtfol quesBone, the- Praeauac have an 
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nndoubted (4fht to the Jionour of the day. The Aeetriaai certainly intended 
.to disenpi^, “““ ’'*«» advanced to Ldwoaitc. The 

king of t^satt odnld Imve no other object kmnediately in view, but to pre¬ 
vent tbor executing thie design. He aopomplished hie aim by the battle of 
Lowositz, and the eubeeouent movement, which made the Austriiui# retire 
behind the Egiiu Had the Prussians gained a more complete victory, or the 
king pursued a balder line of conduct, they would have been enabled to take 
up their winter-quarters in Bohemia. - - 

Having failed in this attempt to relieve the Saxons on the left of the Elbe, 
inuresch^ Brown resolved to try his fortune on the right. He accordingly 
passed that river, and advanced to Lichtenlmran. The Saxons also passed 
the Elbe, near the vilh^ of Ebenhert, at the root of the mountain of Lilien- 
stein, where, they found themselves encompassed by inextriciible difficulties. 
The PruBsians had taken possession of all the defiles before them ; the bridge 
over the Elbe broken down behind them; and the Austrian general gave 

them notice that he could not march to' their assistance. They had no choice 
left, but to perish or wrrender prisoners of war. They embraced the latter 
alternative; and their tdectoral prince, Augustus III. king of Poland, who 
iiad taken refuge in the castle of Konigstein, was fiirced to abandon his he¬ 
reditary dominions, and retire into that kingdom. 

The king of JPrussia having thus completed one part of his military plan, 
commanded his army to quit Bohemia, and took up his winter-quarters in 
Saxony. Now it was that the victorim|fc jaonarcli. in order to justify his 
rigour toward the unhappy Saxons, odKiIlKn he levied heavy contributions, 
at the same time tbat he seized Uie pubUc revenues, made himself master of 
the archives of Dresden; ud even ordered the secret cabinet, in which fte 
]iaperB relative to foreign transactions were kept, to be violently broke open, 
although the queen of Poland placed herself against tiie door. 

This violence has been generally reprobated, but very unjustly. Though 
perfectly acquiunted with the laws of politeness, and aiifficiently disposed to 
observe them, his Prussian mqjeaty did not allow them to interfere with the 
rigid maxima mid more important laws of policy. He rightly ronaider^, 
that the paasibiiste obstinacy of the queen of Poland, in personally oppontig 
the command of the conqueror, deprived her of all the respect that was mb 
to her sacred person; as a princess of her years and experience could^not reii 
to know, that his desire of possessing the papers in question must mcrekse 
in proportion to her zeal to protect them. She drew the insult upon heraM; 
and Bomitting her death, which happened soon after, to have been thywn- 
sequence of such insult, king of Prussia was not chargeable with it,' Her 


part was submission. i 

In the papers seized, the learned and enlightened Frederick, whoM senai- 
bility of heart perhaps has not always equalled his liberality of mind, found 
abundant proou of the conspiracy formed against him J>y the courts of Vienna 
and PeterAurgh, and of the shm-o which tte court of Dresden had t^en in 
that conspiracy. From.Hiose papers, whid the king of Pni“i* 
his own vindication, it appeared. That although the king-of Poland did net 
choose to iniert at fivH, in his accession to the confederacy, 
procal rntgagmant of turitting one another with 

willing, p^ertbeic-t to coZ to an understanding, tot the pairUtion of the 
domiSooa ot the^M of Brandenburg, by jirvifte and sfeJidentulMtlara- 
and ./aw eamdh'ljisfu and advantagee ;(l) ttat B 
grand oouncilof Moscow, to gttack the king of PrusM, tetthkiu 
•tucueeion, notroniy iie.ettee of hie attaching any of the allies V 
!(^ifhe ehaJd^^ attached by any of the alltee Vb 

J*®;! hew concerts between the Jwo Imperial courts of ahonld 

enna, that tte latter, the better to mash the true redone 
do it under thy ^etext nf keeping hereelf in n condition tofulja her engagt- 

. (* ^tUr^Sn the count do Brabl, the Saxon Minister,to count Flemin*. «b* Impe- 

"V‘"iniit*r, dMe«l Dretilen, March 8, 1758.. . ...... ,h.;.,»intde Brubl. dated 

- ^ller from the .Sieur J’unck. the Kossian minister, to the count ee oruni, u«e» 

• nsrsbnrzli, Oct.», 1755 . 
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mtMiwUh England, in cane-uf’need; ond.when uU tAt Prtparalioiu wtrt 
fim$htd,-\.y»'ii%afaUnMetilMnpenib»ki»yof ProitifiJ^l) . - 

Thauifh the king vf Peugf^ waa^ nut eo nuceeBgfnl 4 ts niight bitve lieen ex- 
]iected|UontitIering lib 8 U|ierH>r niiiitary tulents, the number nnd.illncifilinc 
uf hit froeiit, mid the unpreimred etate of hit enemlet, #hu did nut iiru|i(we 
iu begin thdr uiiemtions till the next <auaiNdm,( 2 ) the ^ogreas uf hit arms 
gave g^re|t jojfto the Britith court, while it fillea the nation with ihame and 
confuaiun by tum^ their eyes on their own disasters; dn the supposed mis¬ 
conduct of the ministry, the losses in America, and the miscarri^ of the 
unhappy ^ng, whom the voice of the people had already devotM to de¬ 
struction fun nis pusillaniinity. tV'ilUim to reprove, as far as possible, all 
grounds of diatstiMuition, his Britannic Majesty diannd fab mlnbters; and, 
in a noble speech from the throne, expressed hb confidence. That, under the 
guidance of divine Provideuce,-the union, fortitude, and affection of his 
praple would ondhle him toaarmonnt all difficulties, and vindicate the dig- 
niW of fab.erown against the ancient enemy of Bngland. 

At the head of the new adminbtcation was placed William Pitt, the most 
popular man in the lungdom, who accepted the office of secretary of state uf 
the southern dqartment, in the room of Mr. Fox. Air. Legge, another pu- 
pubr osBunoiier, was m^e chancellor of the exchequer; and the duke uf 
Devonshire succeed the duke of Newcastle, at the head of the treasury. 

The first measures of thd patriotic minister do equid'faonour to hbliead 
aind faeait. He procured an order ^sending 'home the foreign troops; he 
encouraged the framing of a bill, elucb immediately passed into a law, for 
flftablbhi^ a. national milbb. Upon the footing on whiidi it now stands, as 
our onlp eowtitutional defence, and .Jie compued with tiie wishes of the 
people, 10 bringing on the trial of admiral Byngj and promoting an inquiry 
into the conduct ct the former minbtry. 

Byng was accordingly tried, by a .court-martial, on board the St. George, 
in Pertsmouth hai^our, and sentenced to be shot; he having, iirthe opinion 
of ^ judges, fallen under that part of the twelfth article of war, whicn pre-' 
.soribes^ death to any commander " who shall not, during the time of action, 
" do hb yitinuib from whatever mqtive or cause, negligence, cowmrdice, or 
" dbafi^ionT to dittrat* gnamv." And they were farther unanimously 
of opinion,. That beside failing'm ob duty, by keeping back, ddrlng the en- 

Kaafwaiin 17 m<o1S,.L m•>J 'Ct—^..k fl-—a- — — alL- -.-a. : — 


_power tor tne relief of St. Philif’t 

ga$tl*:\ Bat they recommended him to mercy, as the article of war on 
wsich toey decided made.nb allowance for an error in judgment. Hb ma¬ 
jesty laid the sentence befikye tha Twelve. Judges, prho conmmed it. 

.. MMnwhile a violent clamour, on account or this jud|m>nnt, was raised by 
admiral Byng sTriends, who severely arraigned the proceeduigs against him, 
and asmbedliis mbeamage solely.io the ignorance and improvidence of the 
late owrupt Udmiqbtratlen. Tfae peimln, ^ough enrageo at Byng, fur hie 
.dastardly pehavioar, joined in the cry against the discarded nunbters. Ami 
addresses were presented fimm all parts of tfae lungdom, reque^qg that s 
stri^ inquiry might be made into their conduct, from.tfae time they received 
the first intelligenfie of thp purpose of the Fran^ to iiprade Minorca, to that 
of the action hi t^e Jde^tUrcanean, between tfae adm^l^s Byng and Galissm 
ni^ Such an uiquirynvas. acoorddn^y instituted ta ,tbe house commons, 
and opqqly conduct^ by a coBunitteeoi the wlaile .hottSp, wfad w«w furnished 
■frw'public efficus(wid||t'«ll the papeni Oiat eoil|l..aiiow light upon ib 
■V^^jijuid, eftcc tile ek>sn|t investigation, they came to severu resolutions 
hjghly faveualde to the execrated Mminbtranotl, instep. 4 ^ m^ing an; 
diseevbm t<f Uimr dbadvantsge. 

Tfaejirst and’last of . these resolutions deserve particular n^oe.’ By tk* 
former, the cooii^tee desired it i^peared to them, " That hb tnajesty.S'ruis 




.. trsMw ffoni count Flemias to count de BrubI, dated Vioniia, June S, 171& 
X) Letter from count Fiomtng to count de Bruhl, dated Vienna, July «, ITSS. 
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« Uin or ireiano.^ And in the tatter, they gave it ad-their opinion,." That 
. » no grenter nuJntar of ships of «rar could be sent into the Meditmnnean 
“ than were actualfy sent thither under the command of admiral Bvnit • nor 
" any greater rfti^oement than the negiment which was sent, and the de- 


safety of his majesty's dominions', and the 

interests of his sumects- 

Thoi^h thus foiled in their attempt to criminate the ministry, the friends 
of admiral Byng did not vet abandon him to his fate. Another effort was 
made to save hj^m. A member of the court-martial that had condemned him, 
and who was alro a member of parliament, made application to the house of 
commons in behalf of himself and several other members of thrt tribunal, 
praying the dd of the lej^slature to be released from .the oath of secrecy 
im^s^ upon courts martial, that they might make known the grounds on 
which senteivih of death had passed upon admiral Byng, and disclose sudi 
circnmata^fes as mi^ht perhaps shew the sentence to be improper. 

Little attrition lyas paid by the commons to this application, till the king 
sent a message to the house, by secretary Pitt, informing them, 'f hat aC 
though he wee determined to let the law take its course, with relation to 
admi^ Byiw, unless it should appear, from new evidence, that he had bron 
unjustly noiidemned, his majesty'liad thought fit to respite execution of the 
sentence cf the court-martial, that the scruples of some members might be 
fully explained end weighed. In eonsequenoe of this message, a bui was 
immediate jHought in, and passed the house of commons, for releasing the 
members pt the court-maitial from their obligation of secrecy. But it was 
rejected almost unanimously by. the lords, alter they had examined such 
members of that •Court as were members of the house of commons; sufficient 
reason not appearing to them for ohstructing the course of justice, by giving 
WBv to aueh'pnmeaning, or pretended scruples, in support of which n^or- 
cible argum^a were produced, nor any latent circumstance, ialavMirof 
the person whom they regarded, brought to light. • * ■' 

Perceiving that all hope of life was now cut off, admiral Byng collected a 
degree of courage that would have done him honour, and which had been 
better exerted, ui the day of battle. He was shot, according to his sentence, 
on board of ship, and behaved to the last with composure and ddgoity. Im¬ 
mediately before his death, he delivered a paper to the marshal of the aAni- 
ralty, in which he laystdaim to a faith/kl itueharge of Jdt duty, according to 
the beet of And pentaps he was sincere; but men, under-tuch 

oircainstancei^ bee very apt to be partial to themselves. “ Persuaded I am, 
addaba,-(after>oongratulatiug himself that a few moments would deliver him 
from the vinilent perseoution of bis enemies) “that justice will he done to 
“ my nsutation hereafter.' The manner, and cause, of raising and keeping 
** up thgpOMilar dtainuur and prejudice against me will be seen through, i 
" shall Im opnjndeaflil'eit a victim destined to divert the indignation and re- 
" ■eatment^^S^&ed and deluded people from the proper objerts. 

No! mydh”*l *£w p. let us'rather consider his.bh)^ as p libation due to 

the ofbtidU Oeoiiu of England, dnd indispensably necessary to wash out toe 
«taia wldto . W been thrown vpon her An admiral who 1^ 

acted ae Byng iSi£oS such an ociarion, anlyWMch a force, setting ai^e 
all temporary 'qiroamstahees, could only at^Bnir his miwndurt with toe 

aaerifioeof hirBlIe, aiBBawftilwarniiig UiP!firecommandera.a) , 

While the inixustfy> in con^l^Soe with the wuh dt the people^ 

.,«•) Even Dr.&noUett, hi. warm advocate, aft*'h* ?!? 

^ croelfr tecrificed ^ 


it re.taaia proi 

“ u yti. '*e«4ra/ hactc^n-r- 

MitiorcihMtwi/. A uiiiu'» opiiiwn 
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were tbus bnaging to puniik]iient«'oafnipuist4ef^*chief, whom they m^isi. 
dered as the cauee of thdr gierteet d1«grao<|| luid with whom they hoped' 
their misfortune* would expire, (for which fhe^ iisve been unjustly ridiculed, 
and re|Wesented as Bibrlmrians, by thdr-more giddy and volatile neighbours) 
the French were enjoying the tot^tWrof a maniac, who had attempted to 
kill their Icing. On this fanatical wi^b, hSmed Fnmeii Damien, wdiose 
^oomy mind had always bordered ajion'mBdni^, and whose understanding 
was now dvidently^ disordered tlie disimtes between the king ^d tiie par. 
liaments relative to rdigion (which I sutU afterward have occaaion to ex. 
plain)) wad.phictised, j^out effect,'every refinement in 011611 / that human 
invention could suggest, in order to’extort ahonfeemon of the reasons that 
induced him tojflSe an attempt oil’the life it his sovereign.(l) He main, 
taincd a sullen ll&ce in the midst of tiie hiost exquisite torments, or ex- 
pressed his agony only in ftantic ravings. And his judges, tired out with 
hh obstinacy, St last thought proper to terminate His sufferings b^ a death 
shocking to humanity; which, although the act of a people who p^e them. 
Mveain civility and refinement, might fill the heart of savages with horror. 
He was connoted to the common plaoe of execution, amidst a vast txmoourse 
of the populace, stripped naked, and fastened to thff spaffbld by iron gyves. 
One of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming si4phur> Hk thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn with red-hot pincers Bduing oil, iheltcd lead, rusin, 
and sulphur, were poured into the wounds; and to complete rae awful catas¬ 
trophe, tight ligatures being tied round his limbs, be was tom tO pieces by 
young and vigorous hoTEes.(S) ' 

Tbe attempt against the king's life had no influence upon, the French 
councils, as it was soon discovered that his wound was not mortal. The 
court of Veieailles therefore, in conformity with its. engag^ents and its 
views, assembled a great army; the main body of which, consistiiigof eighty 
thousand men, Commanded by msreschal d'Etraee, and other officers of high 
reputation, passed the Hhine early in the spring and marched by the way of 
tf^stphslia, in order to invade the temtones of the king of Prussia, as was 
pxetepded, but in reality to reduce the electorate of Hanover; and i^ that 
^ wUimkisure to oblige the king of Great Britain to submit to the encroach. 
*-*^*irf'the French in America, or^to the loss of what he valued ns the 
Fa^liiS eye or the cords of his heart, his German dominions. The 
Jler 'diviaiqn, composed of twenty-five thousand men, under the prince 
de 9ou|ds#was destined to march toward the Maine, to strengthen the Im. 
perisl An^ (ff Execiitipn.—Some explication will here be necessary, in 
or^ to mp^ the nature of this army perfectly understood. 

No sooner did the king of Prussia enter Saxonv/'the preceding campaign, 
than a process was commenced' aguioCt him jn the AuUe council, and also 
before, ue. diet of fte enwire. . By the infludtee of tbe court of Vienna, and 
the terror of the powerful confederacy it had formed, be walcondemned for 
contumacy ; and the fiscal had i^dera to notifeto him, That he waa put un- 
der the ban of the empire, and adjudged fallen horn ail tiie dignities and 
possessions whiiffi he hmdfe-it. The circles of the empqip were acqmdingly 
commanded to furnish their contingents Cf men and .mohey, in order to put 
this sentence in execution. But the contingents wereedbUectod slowly ; the 
troops were badly composed; and probably the whiy of. tbe Empire would 
never bare been able to act,' had it.not been secondM by the. French forces 

timS, ill ceDMqMBce of an irresular tide of animal eglrita'! heit often a^^eif bfeo»’ 
“ nrfcrn/ioNiwhicblM doru Mtievino. And after ou i^hwr) in/tutnm, iae naUa- 
redor Sqi/oiWinAedoiS-qf«bd,ttae mind, rarer mr its ownrusTincATioN. asrem- 
“ 6/st,'wito snrprisius industir, oV'li/ai’onrnd/rrircuoulancis ef aicmt, and oreoat over 
“ them with parmtal par/iaitti[!'tuul H beeooiet oStLonlf but momourrd of 

** Ibeir beautf and nmptexim, tiha a dotins mother, Mind to I be dt/ormap of her own 
t* effePHar." IpaHtiHual, BUI. SHgland. vol. i.) .These JnsotiioBe relhiotioDB, and 
othcre pt a lilwkind, which do honour to the discernment of nmoUett, end dietinguish 
hie obaracter ae an blMrian, will long be remembered, after the mal.ee of bit eneuaes, 
and bit oiru political prriodieai/ bis generous but leli-deluding personal attachmeuts, 
and bis Tiolant resentments are forgot. ■' 

(I) He sM>b«l tbe king irtth a penknife, between the fourth anil fifth nbt, u be ws> 
eUpping into bis coach. 

Cl) Smollett. Volttirc. Trial and trteutioa of R. F, Damien. 
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^ myty of aev«*. Mm™, Gueldre*; irhilat a^i^hment, from 

the army rf amr^al d Etreea, Mixed upon Uie town of Embden, and what¬ 
ever elae belong to hb PruxaiBn majesty in East Friesland. 

Alaem^ at Ae danger whi^ tinned his electoral dominions, George 
II. see^ disp^ dee|% into the continental quarrel, and even 

to. send over a body of British troops for the protection of Hanover. In 
these views, however, he was thwarted, by Pitt and Legge, his new minU- 
te™; who, adhering to the patriotio principles in which had bmn bred 
and in the diftising ot which they had grown up to popularity, and rwsed 
themselves to power, considered Hanover as a usdess and expensive appen¬ 
dage to the crown of Great Britain, and all continental |innexions as incon- 
sistant with our insular situation. 

The popular ministere were deprived of their employments, for daring to 
oppose the will.iOf their sovereign in council. And although it was too late 
to adopt new measures for the campaign with any probability of success, the 
duke of Cumberland was sent over to command an army of oiiervation, as it 
was calledi intended for the defence of Hanover. Inis army, which con¬ 
sisted of forty thousand Hessians and Hanoverians, including a few regi¬ 
ments of PrassiaBS, attempted in vain to obstruct the progress of mareschal 
d'Etrees. The' duke of Cumberland, after some unsuccessful skirmishes, 
was (hliged to retire behind the Weser; and the French passed that river 
without opposition. 

If the duke of Cumberland's situation now seemed desperate, that of the 
king of Prussia, ^ter making every allowance for his own superior talents, and 
the valour and discipline of his troops, did not wear a more favourable aspect 
at the opening of the campaign. An army of one hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand Russians was on the noraers of Lithuania, and in fnli march to invade 
the kingdom of Prussia. The Swedes were ready to enter Pomerania, in 
hopes of recoveiiim their former possessions in that country. The empress- 
queen, having jnsM vast prepararions during the winter, hM augmentM her 
army to one nuildred and ^hty thousand men;(I) yet did she resolve to 
act only on fb# d^nsive, until her allies could take the Add. Then she 
datterM heri^-'^e King of Prussia would be obliged to divide his forces 
ipde jO many bodies, that he would be unable, any where, to make a .vi||^us 

. Pepeurmable to this defensive system, the Austrian army .was broken Into 
four iRvialons; the first of which, commanded by the duke d'Afoilfoerg, was 
posted at Egra; the second, under mareschal Brown, at Budyn; the foird, 
under count Konigseg, at Reicbenberg; and the fourth, undn mareschal 
Uaun, in Moravia. By these dispositioss, mareschal Brown, who commanded 
in chief, thought he ixnild e^ctually.'Cover Bohemia, whidi was understood 
to be the firstobject of the enemy, and stop their progress, should they at¬ 
tempt to adnmaa. ■ 

'Aekingot Prussia bowovoTp havi^ rssolved to penetrate into that 
kingdom^ was not diverted from his purpose by this formidable forc^, or the 
strov poflticKitit bad fadfftp - He therefore ox^red his army^ in like inun- 
nor inu the Atfstriane^ to assemble in four mvisions: one under prince 
Maurice of^AnlaA'Dessau^ at Chemnitz f another, under himself and ma- 
Keiths af XdO<dcwitz; the third, under the pnnM of Bevem, at Zit- 
tav: and tike under mareschal ^hwerin, in Silesia* As e a c h of these 

divia&o^‘spM sirone, he thought he mi^t safely order them to enter Bohe¬ 
mia motmOf; but wfth instmctione to unite as after “ P®«»We, 
matua! eiqpport, to form an* entire junetioif in the neighbourhood ot 

plan of operations being thus concerted^ prince Maurice 
itetinn at Cbemnita in the be^ning of April, and marched by 
ZviflInmraiaEl.F}awen, toward Bgra; as u he intended to attack the place, 
^ at least to penetra^ that way into Bohemia. And in order to oonnrm 
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A'Afem\ierg in Oii epinicai, he eommuded hie light treepi te make a ftiat. 

Z n the duke'a <iuu^n at Wildatein. llte Aaatrian geoenl, taking the 
m, threir hinM^ into Epra t while pihien Mauitee ratmi^ to Avar- 
back, and^BTched with grtot oekritTVi^ ftriz and Billan, to Linay, where 
he j^ed the king of Prana. 

Net thinking tt practioaUe to foree the oann at Btidyn, which wae very 
■trong, hia Pruarinn majeaty paaaed the elver figra higher ny, near Koach- 
tita. Here hie li|At troopa m van-gnaM met thoae of the duke tfArem- 
hetg, who waa on hia march to join moraadial ^wa. On aeeing the Prua- 
aiana, however, they toll back open tPelwam; nd mareaehd Brown finding 
the enemy had paaaed the Bm, and were enoamped on hia dank, judi^ 
it neeeaaary to qnit hia peiltaon at Budyn, and retire to Prague-Qi Tni- 
toer he waa followed by the king of Pruasia, who encamped on the W^aen- 
berg, to the left of the M^daw, which the main body of the Aaatriena, now 
commanded by prince Chai^ of Lmrain^ had qnitted, and removed to the 
other aide of that river. 

While theae thinga were paaring on the aide of Saxony, where hia Ptuanan 
inai^y had apeOt the winter, nod whence he still drew wjp^ies, the prince 
of Severn having put hia divirioh in motion, marched from Zittaw to Reiohen- 
berg. He there found count Konigaeg, with a body of twenty thonaaod nton, 
encamped in a vaBey formed by two very high monntsina.. Through the 
mid<tie ef tW valley runs the river Neies, into which fell msny toreenta 
from the neighbouring mountains. The sides of those mountuna are covered 
wit(i thick woeds, ^ich are almost impassable. The Aaatrian general,. 
theref^, occupied only the valley betweea, extending hia wings no farther 
then the toot of the mouutaina. 

The prinoe of Severs, who, by parsuing this route, had put himaelf under 
the neeeaaity of fighting, in order to join mareschal Schwerin had now no 
o^oe left but the mode of giving battle. Tdting advantage of the dispoai- 
tion of the enemy (after an unsucceatful attack ppon th^ cavalry in the 
centre, wlueh were strougly aupperted by their infant^ and artillery on the 
two wings), he sent several battalions as high as pessiole into the mountain 
on his right, in order to come on the flank and rear of the Auatriana posted 
in the wood at the foot of the mountain. HU commands were punrturily 
eAcutod, and attended with full cBeet. The A uttrians abandoued the wood: 
the nrince renewed his attack upon their cavalry, which, unable to euatain 
the &8 of the Prussian infontry, were forced to pve way. On this advm- 
toge, ^ ordered hia whde rigltt wing to occupy the gresod the Austrian 
cavalry had .qoitted^ and eblig^ oeunt Konigaeg to retire toward Liebenaw, 
with the less ^ a thousand men. 

The prinoe of Beverh marched to that place, but found the ABstriana so ad- 
vantagesooly posted, that he ifid net think it prudent to attatto them; more 
eqmcially as he knew the advance of the army under meMoahal -Schwerin 
would suddenly force them to retire. It so happened. , Hating received 
intdligence -of B<hwerin’s approach, Konigaeg qnitted. hU comp next day, 
and marched with predpitetion to Prague. 

Meenwhiie Schwerin, inforsied ef toe aetion at Beidwidiera, and the re¬ 
treat tif the Austrians, wiady ehan^ hia route. He marriuri en the Iser, 
hoping BtSl to be uMe to out-eff KenigBeg, before he could reach Prague. 
And dthwgh he fofled in that -ottem^, he wae «o foitunato na to aeixe an 
immense mogBEine, which the eaento hod fcwmed at JungbunfadmrdS) Bring 
afterward jewed by the prince ef Bevern'a divUiMu^ preoae^ to Bron- 
deUa, where m cscmtinuecl till the fourth of May. He tlMdi peaaed the Etoe, 
aad-enoBmpediwthe othei^ride;'iu mdertoconeert meaenraawith timkii^ 
before he advanced farther. 

His Fruaaian mideaty, who had thrown a hridge ever the lieManr, neer 
Fcribaba, paaaed ^ct mer with part ef Ua amy intfad ntofat, leaving «ha 
remainder under mmeachal Krith, on the Weiaaenberg.- l^xt menibig, a^ 
break of day, he formed % junction With Schwerin; and having reoeBnoitoeft 
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the from one of tte bigiieBt hills on the other side of Brosis, he re¬ 
served to give them battle. ’ 

amrontijM to iboat ^hty thousand men, were encamped 
with them left wiw toward Prague, on the Ziakabeig, and theirjight ex¬ 
tending bevond the village of Conridits, on a hill near SterboC? The 
mountiunabenm the Austrian camp were so steep and craggy, that no cavalry 
or BrtaUery could posaiUy ascend them, and the deep valley at their foot wu 
whollT eceupied by hussars and Hungarian infant^. Vet was the king of 
Fruaais, regardless of these diScultias, inclined to attack the enemy in front. 
But throu^ the persuasion of mareschal Schwerin, he changed his opinion, 
and permitted that able general to make the attack on their right, where the 
ground falh g^radu^y, and where the infantry could pass over certain mea¬ 
dows, and the cavalry and heavy artillery over dams.(l) 

The action began about eleven o'clock; when the Prussian cavalry having 
passed the dams, the Austrian generals perceived that the king’s intention 
was to attack tb^ right flank, and orderM all their cavidry thither from the 
left. It came with great celerity, and formed itself with that on the right 
in one hundred and four squadrons, in three lines, with intervals equal to the 
front of a squadron. This movement was made with so much promptitude, that 
the prince of Stshonaich, the Prussian lieutenant-general of horse, who liail 
only sixty-five squadrons, afraid of being outflanked, judged it urcessary to 
attack the enemy ioiitantly, without waiting for the cavalry of the right 
wing, which the king had ordered to reinforce him. The attu^ was accord¬ 
ingly made with vigour; but the Prussiau cavalry being outflanked by eight 
squadrons, was twice repulsed, in spite of its most strenuous efforts. In the 
third atta^, however, the Austrian cavalry was entirely broken, by the bra¬ 
very of twenty squadrons of hussars, led by general &ithen, and pushed 
with such violenbe upon the grenadiers, as to throw them into confusion. 

Oaring this shock of the cavalry, the Prussian grenadiers of the loft wing 
having passed the meadows, were obliged to advance through a very narrow 
road. In order to join the rest of the line, which was already formed. As 
soon as the nenadiers appeared on the other ride of the denle, they were 
saluted by a battery of twelve pounders, charged with cartridges, and forced 
to retire in the greatest disorder. They were fallowed by two whole regi • 
ments; and the second battalion of Schwerin’s began to give way, when foe 
mareschal himself, who had been continually on the other side of the defile, 
took the colours of bis regiment in his own hand; and having collected the 
broken troops, advanced with a strong pace toward the enemy, exhorting 
the soldiers to follow him. He received a ballet in his breast, and instantly 
fell from his horse, without the least signs of life.(8) But his death did not 
pass unrevenged. . . , j 

The king of Prussia, observing that the Austrian right wing, in the ardour 
of pursuit, ^jbad advanced so far as to leave an opening between it and the 
left, laid ifiin -of this favourable opportunity to occupy that vacant space. 
And while he thus separated the enemy’s two win^ from each other, be at 
the same time, by an sdditionid stroke of generalbhip, ordered a tody of 
troops to possess tne ground where his own left,had stMd: so that when the 
Austrian right-wing was forced back by the bravery of mai^chal Schwerin, 
and the sniEant officers who succeeded him in the command, that victorious 
body found itself surrounded, and fled in confusion toward Malesihix - while 
tbs left wing, furiously attacked by the Prussian infantry, ^der prince 
Henry, with fixed bqyonets, was obli^d to take refog® *" .fjp 

centre sIio was farldcen, after an obstinate dispute, and chased Into the sam 

“‘Sl^^was the famous battle of Prague, in which the valour and ^ 
skUl of the Austrians and Prusrians were fully tried, 

to two of the greatest generals in Europe. For mareschal Brown received 

<0 UUtr from count Schwerio. ,»neral-adjutant to Ihe marcwhal of that nmne. who 
vac prsuiit at foe cooiultstiouc. 

A) Ibid. 

W Uojri, Tol. i 
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a iMund, which his chagrin rendered mortal; though hia pride ia aupposed 
to nave been more hurt by being obliged to' oommand under the pnnee ot 
Lorraine, than from the event of the The loaa on both aidea waa fery 
conaideraVle. The Pruaaiana, by their own account, had three thouaand men 
kiil^, and more than double that number wounded, bealde three hundred 
and ninetr-a6vei) officera, many of whom were of high rank. The loaa of 
the AuBtriana, in killed, wounded, and biken, cannot be computed at leas 
than twelve thouaand, Uthough they ack&^ledged little move tun half that 
number. ' 

But thead'llne all the immediate ccma^iilhlcea-of the kii^ of Pruaaia'a 
victory. The main body of the Austrian wmiy,'to the number of fifty thou¬ 
sand men, found shelter in Prague, under prince Charles of Lorraine ; and 
about sixteen thousand,'■chiefly oavalry, assembled at Beneachau the day 
after the battle, and immediately joined maresriial Daun, who had arrived 
the evening before, from Moravia, and encamped at Bohmisch Brodt, on 
hearing of the disaster of the Austrians. The intrepid Frederick, however, 
elated with his good fortune, and tbinki^ that every thing must submit to 
his victorious arms, invested Prague, with an army little superior to that 
confined within the walls I ' . '. 

It was certainly very extraordinary, that so great a general as the king of 
Prussia should thipk it ussible to r^uce an army of fifty thousand men, in 
so extensive a town as Prague, with fine,of Mual force. Hence, the memo- 
rable.suying of the celebrated mareschal de Belleisle, who had defended the 
same place, as we have seen, in 1742, with fifteen thousand men against the 
whole power of the house Of Austria, and retired with .honour and glory, 
when he found his provisions fail: “ 1 kn'ow Prague ; and if 1 were there 
“ with one half of the troops under the prince of Lorraine, 1 would destroy 
“ the Prussian army."(1) • * . . 

But the supineness of the Austrians in some measure justified the king of 
Prussia’s temerity. They sufliered themselves to be shut up in Prague fur 
six weeks, without making one vigorous effort for their enlargement; al¬ 
though the Prussian army, beside forming a chain of poets extending many 
miles, was separated ^ the river Moldaw into'two parts, any one of which 
might have been cut off. Fifty thousand men, provided with arms and artil¬ 
lery, submitted to this inglorious restnunt, and continued inactive till they 
beganflMjfieel the pressure of famine ; and the prince of Lorrmne, seemed, 
at one wne, dispowd to ci^itulate. When mareschal Brown, then sick in 
bed, was consulted on that difoject, he made the following spirited reply: 
“Tell prince Charles, my adv^ is, 'That he instantly marim out, and attack 
“ mareschal Keith 

The prince of Lumine,-however, did not choose to carry matters to that 
extremity, go lohg as my hppe of relief remained ; and the king of Prussia, 
by a new and more extraordinary Instai^ of setf-confidencisman any be 
had yet exhibited, naved the A'ustrian army from the necessit^tgFMch a des¬ 
perate effort, or the indelible disgrace of a surrender. While occupied in 
the siege of Prague, contemning the strength of tbs garrison, be had sent 
out several detachments, in order to raise contributions, and to seise w de¬ 
stroy the magazines Which the Austrians had formed in different parts of 
Bohemia. Elated with the success of these detachments, and fearing that 
mareschal Daun, whose army now amounted to forty thousand men, might 
not only disturb his operations, but give prince Charles, by Some manceuvre, 
an opportuniw to get out of tha'p^^i diapatelieddhe prinoe of Bevem, 
with twenty-five thousand pien; in order to drive him fartW back. 

As tbe Ifrussians advauceii, mareschal' Daun prudently re^ed, succes- 
sivejy to Kolin, Kuttenberg, and Haber. But no sooner had. he received all 
the reiiiforcementB he* expMted, than he attempted to bring the prince of 
Bevern to action; and even, by rapid marches, to out off hia oommuiiication 
with the army before l^rague. luformed of the enemy's motions, the kiii^> 
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of Pru*™ his CBmp^ with ten battiiUona and twenty sqnadrona. and 

•ms^^ toward Colm. There hawng formed a junction with the 
under the prince of Severn, he resolved to attack mareschal Dann. with^t 
farther delay. ’ 

On his approach, ^th this intention, the Prussian monareh foAid the 
Austrian army, consisting of sixty thousand men, drawn up in two lines ■ 
the infantry, contrary to the common -dispoution, on the Wings, and the 
cavalry in the centre. The right wing was posted on a hill, extending toward 
Kuttenberg and Kolin; the left on another and higher hill, lying toward 
Zasmuck. At the bottom of these two hills, and in the spacebetw^, which 
was covered bjr a chain of iish-Mnds and morasses, mareschal Daun had 
extended two lines,qf horse, and kept a third in reserve; for as he knew 
that the Frueaians were stronger in cavalry than infantry, the king having 
with him ninetv squadrons, and oi^ twenty-eight battwom, he supjios^ 
they would make their greatest efftwt against the centre of the Austrian 
army, in order to «mt it in two. But no sooner did he perceive the king’s 
intention of attacking him on the right flank, tban he ordered his body of re¬ 
serve to march to the right wing, in order to cover the flank. And lie after¬ 
ward directed his second line to march also thither, close up to the reserve. 

His Prussian majesty ordered his army to halt, between nine and ten in 
the morning, .in a plain near Slatislunz and Novimiesto, while he recon¬ 
noitred the enemy's position; and having resolved to attack them, not¬ 
withstanding the strength of that position, and their superiority in numbers, 
his army was again put in motion, and the battle soon after hegBn.(I) At 
half an hour past one, the head of the Prussian columns, both of infantry and 
cavalry, appeared opposite the Austrian army, which was prepared to receive 
them. And about two o’clock the grand attack, conducted by prince Fer¬ 
dinand of Brunswick, atidsupported by a powerful artillery, was pushed with 
resistless fury upon the Anstimn right wing, which was at first thrown into 
disorder, but instantly recovered itself, and afterward behaved with equal 
firmness and gallantry. 'This conflict lasted about an hour and a half. Then 
the fire of the Piussian infantry began to slacken, and they were obliged to 
retire, in order to draw breath. They soon, however, renewed the combat; 
but were again compelled to yield to superior strength. Seven times did 
they return to the charge, from two till naif past six o clock. About that 
time, the last and most violent effort was made by the king in penmnuii^tbe 
head of his cavalry. It was continued till after seven ; when the Prussians, 
sinking under numbers and the disadyaqtage of'^ound, in which their ca¬ 
valry could not properly act, were forced finally to relinquish the contest. 
But they remained on the field tiH nine, and retired without Iming pursued. 
The slauriiter on both sides was great, and nearly equal. About twenty 
thousand men were left dead on the spat, or dying of mortal wounds. 

In consequ«ii[t of the loss of this memorable battle, one of the most ob¬ 
stinate a^^Sifo of which there is dny example in modem times, the king 
of Prussia wasomiged immediately to raise the siege of Prague, and atte - 

ward to evacuate Bohemia. , .v i „e 

General Lloyd’s reflections on the siege of Prague, and the battle of Ko 
lin, are too iatereatinrto be here omitted. The sie^of 
fifty thousand men in it, he observes, was an impradent and 
sure, more especially as the king of Prussm was then in 
required some dediuve stroke, and that as soon 

_ essential P^^ int _^_to,frirm'one there, b^use 

' of subsistence; that if, in¬ 


magazine, neither was it necesaaiy for the kin 
the country i taeft furnished abundantly- all kind 

(1) For <b* partiriilsrs of the buttle of to tbe"lsl"m^w-generel 

^tween the Aaetriant and Priieeiaiit, th^e author i. mdebie I to tue lau ^oceVely la- 
I'ljpd, wboM exceUont, but «nfi“'*b«d jrcoaiM lis« beendiad 

mated by all military men. Where tb‘» 

to the accounti of the different actioiii oliicers in Ih* Aulrian 

well a, to those traoemilted to the conn of Versailles by f ^ j ,„„d„d 

serri.e, which icem'in general more accurate ami imyarlul, ami loim ae.*" 
tor Judging of the two former. 


tft THE rfarrORV of Fjiet IJ. 

ittciid of bbneypng thh tova, bis Haitian m^atty hull sent twcuety-tiMusund 
men, the merninft sdter hie victory, in yurwitM the Austrian ri(At whig,- 
whii^ had iod to Beneediau, and nmndied widi the main body of hie army 
to Bohmiech Brodt, aninat mare^al Daun, it is more than {srobaUe he 
might Cave deetroyed Wh ; ibat Aey eeituhly eeuM not have retired with- , 
out los^ their artiUery aim baggage, and must have fidlen. back with the ' 
utmost expedition on the Danube ^ that ^nee Charles of Lorraine must 
likewise have marched to tha Danube, in order to join the remainder of the 
Austrian army, as he coidd net, in hit Uien eituation, have andertaken any 
thing of himaelf; that this would have favea-tho king of Praaaia ail the time 
neceasary to reduce Olmutx, and even Prague itself, which murt have been 
left to a common garrison; but that, allured by Ae uaeertain and vain, 
though flattering 1^ of making fifty thousand men prisopers, he lost aight 
of Daun and the Austrian right wing, and with it an opportunity of giving 
some decisive Mow; that when, informed of the enemy's appros^, he had 
still time to repair ^Jault he had committed ,—" ho mighty and ought to 
“ have raised we siege of Fragile, and have marched with his whole forces 
“ against mareacbal Daunand if he had succeeded, it his huchly probable 
that he might also have rooted prince Charles, before he could uve reached 
the Danube.(t) 

In regard to the battle of Kolin itself, this ingenious author very judici¬ 
ously remarks, that as his Prussian Majerty was in proportion much stronger 
in cavity than infantry, he ou^t to have chosen the most convenient 
ground on the enemy's front for that species of .troops; and that as he had 
given them an opportunity, by making bia dispoaitiona in open day, to rein¬ 
force their li^t and its flank, whither they bad brought two thirds dS their 
0 ^ 7,10 ought to have refused both his wings, and have made an effort 
with his cavalry, sustained by his infantry and artillery, <hi the enenw's cen¬ 
tre, where they hiul only cavalry, and tlimpMlii i.i most probably woubi have 
been farced to H^ve way; whereas by petting to attack their ^ht, he 
could bring only his infantry into ketion, the ground being very improper 
for cavalry, as well on account-.of the ravines and woods, as of toe villages 
before the enemy’s front; that having resolved to attack the Austrian rip:ht 
wing, the king of Prussia should havehrought thither all his infantry, leaving 
only a line of horse op bis right,' whidi would have beep sufficient, as the 
envy's left could never quit its advantogeous position, and descend into 
the ^mn; that this would have enabled him to sustain properly his van- 

K 'aid, which was left exposed ; to have taken the enemy ip flank, and to 
ve galwd the lnttle.(9) -iln a we(ii, it appears from these reflections. That 
the kmg 'of Prusma erred, infonniog an attack where he could not con¬ 
veniently combine the different species of arms; whereas the enemy had 
both infantry and cavalry, with a great artillery, to sastaia the points at- 
taekdd; in. letting his van-guard, advance so far, that not be sup- 

perled by toe line, and in attacking with too little infaifttf|paisidering the 
nature m the mrennd. . Hence the mss of the battle. 

Nor were thb arms of his Prussian Majesty, or theae ’bf his. allies, mure 
fortuaatedn otller quartsn. No sooner did the Russians, who had hovered 
long.«n the iroii^eis, enter the kingdom of Prussia,-than general Lewhald 
waa ordered to oppow their progress. He accsirdiwly assembled an army 
of thirty thousand men, in the month of June, uid tow pest at Jnsterburgb, 
in order to observe the motions of the enemy. Meanwlw general Fermor, 
with one division «f tiie Russian acpiy, assuted by.a fleet fiftim Revel, cury- 
iag nine thonBand- land forces, invested Memel; and, after a short ue^i 
made Umself master of that important place, which wae of infinite conse- 
, quence to the Russians, as they could make it a miUtary station, and s 
' magazine of provisioiis and stores, that be constantly supplied by 

means^ their navy. . . ' 

This eateipriM'ieiiig successfully executild, the whole Russian amy. eon- 
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lior«e, with mar 

Aprudn, os tfc# ttver Rubs, and mMeBchal 

Lfwha^on the apprt^ch of ^ 

and reti^ to W^rtW, where he oontiM^nn^i.f ““V®* lasterbuiyh, 

Sd*zid‘ s:‘fe- 2 ’a'=^!=^.“i r'“” 


—m Kurope, iiewliBld deprived himself nf J 

making a v^rwis or Bucceasfiil effort in anv me nSJf l.7« . P?'^" 
little anny m a line oonnsMl «r * 1 . ^ point, by extending hm 

deavou^toVeSfe^'^C e^eJvthe™ ‘i&tl*?’* '’■* *? 

WeiTh^’^' '”^' “ “** re^upiedU fo^er cLp a" 

™’L''*®*®"oug, were ravaging the king of PruBsut'a 
rn^^?^s^i I?* femany, the Prenoh were stripping him of his 

electorate of HiSo^ under cen¬ 
to rotJw a f ® ^Jp“™heriand passed the Weser, he continued 

Wk* j the village of Hasten- 

stmd “^''“tageous post, he there attem^ed to make a 

WM o'hS^J^. worsted, after a vigorous resistance, he 

Tftar th?tL^ ^ ^ Ration. Instead, however, of marching immediately 

^i°2f “ ?™<*e“«e seemed to dictate, toward WolfenbutUe, Hal. 
Pr^JSno M^eburg, where he might have formed a junction with the 
1 ^^ highness retired to Hoya, under pretence of cover- 

“»reality, in order to keep up a comrou- 
whither had be6n removed the archivesp aiid most vaha- 
Die etfecte Of Huiover. 

In ^ mean time ^at electorate, abandoned to the enemy, was laid under 
ntmtisn. And the duke de Bich^eu, the celebrated oenqueror of Mi- 
orea, basing sueoedded to the chief command of the French army, soon saw 
imam mMte r of B remen and Verdin, and obliged the duke of Cumberland 
All ™* cannon of Stade. There, encamped between the 

^er and it was supposed his royal higlmeaa'would be able to 

^^ound till the close of the campaign, as the season was already 
the enemy, having taken effectual measures for cut- 
.“*ff ®“ ha co mmini ication with the Elbe, he was lyider the necesrity of sign- 
^jthowBgular eeitveation of Closter-seven; by which an army of thirty- 
“gat timsaad Huroverians, Hessians, and other troops in the pay of his 
■“"T®™® Majesty, was dissaved and distributed into different quarters of 
®*®*<»nmeBt, without being disarmed,(3) or conridered as prisoners of war. 


dwtoi?™*" ■«*omt of the battle. 


The RoMiaa uccoRnt it iupeilMt and coatn- 
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?* ftmofaftei^inurd iniiited on the /ftr^rrmw of the /rsopi, thoub 
e6jn*vect m nfence oa that head, a only itipulatMe TbidE 

iwtilHies, ’Qm easitiary treop» sbenU bo aent boipe, and t^bataucli 
StS- aWiT-ae tb4 d«bc>«f Cunaharlaiid Mutd.sot pl^ »u the cilT.of 

OTaQBa ahlMlst iMa wmR OKsai isnfl netf 


^ Hanoprtt pablUbed by aotUority.) M 
aocentty et fact, two cotemporaiy antbori bare iftrmedt fb* 
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Tli4 Frencb were feft, “till th»^/tnitiWrefoneilulwn of.Ae two love- 
“reij|;ng,"(l) in full possesgion of the countries they had conqiterpd, tbi^h ' 
under the express condition abstainipg fropa future riolences, hos^ties 
bein(p immediately to cease on both sides. . ^ 

HaVto^ thus subdued the .German dominions of bis Biitannic majesty, the 
Frencli were now at liberty to turn their whole forces j^nst those of the ' 
king of Prussia. MBreschal Richelieu accordindy mm bis way into Hal. 
bmtadt and the Old Marche of Brandeoburgh; eipacting contributions, 
and then plundering the towim. The army of the empire, under the prince 
of Hildbnrgfaausen, reinforced by that under the prince de Soubise, was on 
full march to enter Saxony. Twenty thousand.Swedes, commanded by gene¬ 
ral IJngem Stombergj had already entered Prussian Pomerania, under pre¬ 
tence of guaranteeing the treaty of Westphalia; and having .taken the towns 
of Demmin and Ancto, and. reduced the islands of Usedom and WoUin, 
they laid the whole country under contribution, without meeting with the 
smallest resistance, as the garrison of Stettin, consisting of ten thousand 
men, could npt. leave that important fortress, in order to oppose their pro¬ 
gress. The kingdom of Prussia was still a prey to the bubarities of the 
Russians. One Austrian army had entered Silesia, and laid siege to Sch- 
weidnitz ; while another, penetrating through Lusatia, passed the Prussian 
armies, and suddenly presenting itself before Berlin, laid that capital under 
contribution. The ruin of his Prussian miyesty seemed inevitable. 

This illustrious prince, ^ven out of Bohemia, was on all sides surrounded 
by powerful armies ; and, in consequence of. the convention of Closter-seven, 
he seemed to be deserted by the only ally on whom he could place any de¬ 
pendence. In what manner he extricated himself out of these difficulties, and 
what line of policy was pursued, in such delicate circumstances, by his Bri¬ 
tannic mqjesty, we shall afterward have occaslah to see, 
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State of Ewrope, and the Hittory of the general War, continued from the 
Conoention of Clotter-‘iev€n, to t/a Battle of Minden, or Thornhausen,' 
in 17&9, 


Xbs affnin of Bnfftandy vr&ere tumult, clamour, and discontent bad long 
prevailed, were still in disorder, when intelligence arrived of the humiliating 
convention of Closter-seven, which overwhmmed the court with shame ana 
oonfuuon. Pitt and Legge, two popular ministw^'lad been restored to 

of tbs convention of 01oiter*sevsO| *'thlrty-eisbt tboiiiand HsMiKUnt ludi down 
** their Afinal!" Contin. Hiet. Eutr- vol. ii. Annual Reg. 1758. Vk 
( 1) This indefinite mode pf expreseion gave rite to one of the nMR&tricste disputes 
that ever employed tbe pens of political writer's; and ds self*ioterest dictated tbe argu* 
ments on both sides of the question, Diiieb ingenuity end f^ceof reaspDing were dii* 
played. The French with great plaatibility maintained, that no other meaning could 
reasoDably be affixed to tbe wbrds of the convention (which ooweYertbey attempted to 
mend by certain Jesuitical explications) than that, which was natural and obvious : ThiU 
the suspension of arms waa to continue, and they consequently in possession of their 
conquests, till a general pactflcatioji. . (Farallel t>f the Coudmet of the King ef France 
with tktU of the King tf&nglimdC) The English niinistrf, oatheetberhand, affirmed, 
That tbe isuspeasioo of arms was a mere luiiitary regulation, which was to oootiuue in 
force only till tbe issue of a negotiation, then depending, began by hia Britannic Ma- 
iesty, iu quality of elector of Hanover, and the suddeiil/expected declaration of the 
courta of Vienna and VersaDllet relative to aueb nagotiatipn; that thia wu the reason 
why it waa notibougbt necessary to fix tbe time tbe suspenaioo of arms was to last. It 
was drawn op, they said, Uy tbe geuenls of the two armies, who mutually agrMd that it 
abould be of force without tbe ratificatiei^ of tbe two epurta; a tbing impoasibie, if It is 
-auppoaed tbe king of Eiighuid*s German dominions were to be delivered into tbe 
band# of foreidmrd tUL a general peace. «£ which there waa nqt life letot prnapect. 
** But it is evidentt*' nded they, ** that France herself did not understand tbe oandg of 
** tbe Hanoveriaoatb'be tied np till a general peace, j^lbe suspension of erms conclud* 
** td It Closter>eeven, from her insisting on having that stipulated, w an express condi* 
** tioo, ip her artful scheme of explication. proposM by the count de Lynar. tbe Panish 
** miaister.*' FludKca/fpN of the King afKngtafuTt Conduct atSketar of Hanwer, 
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IT® offices, m eompUancs «th the genenl wish of the nation, 
in mtay wira addieasea to the throne. But they had not yet had 
time to plan aiq> remdar ayatem of meaBurea ; and the first enterprise they 
baadriled nuaeamed to the no small mortification of their Mends, and to tlie 
tevere dia^^omtmant, aorrow, and aorprise of the whole ki^om.* 

This was m expedition to the coast of Fruioe, in order to raise the drdop- 
Inei spirits of the peeplh by an appearance of yiKuur, and tiie credit of the 
Britito arms, w sank in the eyes of all Eurojpe, by some great blow; and to 
induce^ if possible, the French monarch to withdraw pait of his troops from 
Germany, for the defence of faia own dominions, instead of prosecuting 
foreign oonque^^ Its inmate purpose was the r^ef of the electorate of 
Hanerer, and its immedute object the destruction of the French shipping and 
naval sto^ at Rochefort. The destination of the. armament, however was 
kept a profound-secret. But the highest expectations of success were farm¬ 
ed ftom the magnitude of the preparations, and the confidence which the 
public had in the abilities of Mr. Mcretary Pitt, by whom the enterprise 
was sud' to have been planned. 

Happily these expectations began in some measure to abate, inconsequence 
of certain unforeseen delays, before the sailing of the fieet. Atle^h, on the 
^-omened day that the duke of Cumberland signed the convention of Clos- 
ter-seven, the formidable armament put to sea. It consisted of eighteen ships 
of the Itoe, undef sir Edward Hawke, beside frigates, fire-ships, homb- 
ketdias, and a number of transports, carrying ten regiments of forces, 
commended by sir John Mordaunt. The hopes of the people were again re¬ 
vived ; them petitions to heaven were fervent; and imaj^ation, warmed 
by vows and wishes, looked fondly forward to some important conquest. 
nHiat then was the astonishment of the nation, when this mighty fieet, which 
had cost the government almost a million of mon^ after beating off the coast 
of France for three weedcs, and filling the inhabitants of the sea-ports with 
terror, returned to England without having taken so muidi as a fishing town; 
—witoout having attempted or effected any thing! exrapt destroying some 
half-^sW fi^fications on the little island of Aix, situated at the mouth 
of the liver Charente, whidi leads up to Rochefort. 

Language cannot paint the expressions of disappointment that appeared 
in every countenance. Every heart seemed to fed the national diwntce, and 
every eye to lighten with indignation at the officers employed m the ezpedi- 
tion# The ojBce'rs endeavoured to throw the blame^ of their misc&iriAge on 
the ministry, in planning an impracticable enterprise. The ministro, sup¬ 
ported by tie voice of the people, retorted the charge, by ecciising the offi¬ 
cers of cowardice or incapacity. A court of inquiry, eppomted by bis majes¬ 
ty. emckredtlia oeuJuet of aiy John Mordaunt, the commandcr-in-<*ief; am! 
a composed ~ o£ officers of reputation, aeqmtted him of tho 

charge hu iiutructioiu. The public opinion remained the same. 

Inthe trial and inquest it ?^»red, pat the minirtir 

reaaon on good information, that an attempt ui»n Rochefort 

he Nor was there any thing offered to jffove the 

UnSai^iaMrty^S attempt, if it bad been ^^ ^the Af t ^t 
livW before tbt place. But It was pro^, to ^e “tirfi^ion evenr 

SSuf*^A Si wh^fharmy Priito tiie mffitary dory of England, 

d. 

Aeir freauent ooneultations, notwithatandin^ the vfl to heve more 
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carriage, wbicli, joined to the aocumulating aiafiirtanes of tiie king of Prua- 
sia, and the mortiMog convention of Cloeter-mven, ezbftited a moat taelan- 
cholf Dictate of their affiiira in EuroM, thoa«»in America did not afford a 
more nattering prospect. Althougfaaiai^reinforcementof tioopah)^ been 
sent thitlfer, and a vast supply of warlike stores, the third campaign served 
only to swell the triumphs of the enemy. 

The attack upon Crown Point, so long meditated, was laid aside for an 
expedition against Louisburg. l«rd Loudon, who in person was to com¬ 
mand the land forces, accordingly left New York on the ninth of July, with 
a body of six thousand men, and sailed for Halifax ; where he was joined by 
admiw Holboum with a considerable fleet, and about flve thousand land 
forces. But when the fleet and army were almost ready to proceed for 
Cape Breton information was brought to Halifax, that the Brest fleet, con¬ 
sisting of seventeen ships of the line, beside frigates, witii a reinforcement of 
troops, and an abundant supply of ammunition and provisions, was arrived 
at Louisburg. This inteUigence immediately suspended the preparations, 
and damped the ardor of the British ofScers. Councils of war were held one 
after another ; and the result of the whole was. That as the place which had 
been the object of their armament was so strongly reinforced, the French 
fleet rather superior to the English, and the season of the year so far ad¬ 
vanced, it was odviseable to defer the enterprise till a more favourable op¬ 
portunity. 

Thus terminated the projected expedition a^nst Louisburg, like that 
against Bochefurt, in a manner i^lorious to the British arms, and disgrace¬ 
ful to the spirit of the British oflSMrs. But those were not the worst con¬ 
sequences that attended it. 

Since the taking of Oswego, the French had remained masters of the 
Great Lakes: nor could the British forces prevent their collecting the In¬ 
dians from all parts, and seducing or compelling them to act in their favour, 
the country of the Six Nations, the only body of Indians who preserved even 
Bie shadow of friendship to England, was abandoned to the mercy of .the 
barbarous enemy. The British forts at the great Carrying Place were de¬ 
molished, and Wood Creek was industriously shut up. In consequence of 
these unfortunate circumstances, all ccmmunication with our Indian allies 
#as cut off ; and what was still worse, the wbde Ewhsh frontier lay per¬ 
fectly uncovered to the irf uptions of the French and their desolating savages. 
All our fine settlements on the Mohawk river, as well as on the ground, caUed 
the German Flats, were destroyed. ' 

Elated with so many advanta^, the French were ambitious of distinguish¬ 
ing the campaign by some important blow. And no sooner did the marquis 
de Montcalm learn, that lord Loudon, with the main bodjr of the Emrlish 
fbrees, had left New-York, than he determined to lay siege to Fort Wifiiam 
Henry. This fort had been built on the southern side cn La]|gGeorge, in 
order to cover the frontier of the British settlements, as well asto command 
the Lake. The fortifications were good, and the place was defended by a 
garrison of two thousand five hundrM men, commuided by colonel Monro. 
Nor were those its only secitrity. An army of four thousand five hundred 
men, under the conduct of general Webb, was posted at no neat distance, 
and a much greater force might have been assembled. The French forces, 
collected ft-om Crown Point, Ticonderago, and the adjacent forts, together 
with a party of Indians and Canadians, are said to have amount^ to nine 
thousand men. WiA these, and a good train of artillery, Montcalm ad¬ 
vanced against the object of his enterprise, while General Webb behdd his 
approaches with im indiffeiCnoe bordering on infatuation, or intimately al¬ 
lied to baseness. In a word, the enemy meeting with no nbstruction nom 
the quarter whence they dreaded it a«>st, obliged the EugUah fort to sur¬ 
render. ' ‘ ■ 

The garrison was allowed to march out with the honours of. war. But* 
the Indians in the Frendi army, disregard!^ the artides of capitulation, 
fell uMn the soldiers, and the savages in the ^gliah service, as soon-as tiiey 
left the place, p Kla g ing them, dragging them out of their ranks, eedping. 
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upon them every apecies of cruelty known 
““«on»* Nortt^erica.(l) And what ia yet more «tLrt “ 
na^, end wtot it ii to to hoped poaterity wSl not credit, two thousand Enjr- 
liam^, witbarmsin their hands, and in danger every moment of becoming 
the Tictune (X each violence, remained tame spectators of these barbarities 
or sought safety only in flight! ’ 

The de Monto^, however, no less generous* than brave, was 

ebie at length to quell the fury of the savages, and treated the sufi'erers with 
great humanity. Yet his summons to colonel Monro, when he began the 
siege, leaves room to suppose, that he meant, in case of resistance, to strike 
terror into the British troops by a new display of Indian cruelty. “ I am 
still able,” says he, “ to reUrain the taxaget, and to oblige them to oL- 
“ eerve a capitulation, as none of them have been kUled ; but this control 
“ will not be in my power in other cireumttancee."(2) 

When intelligence of those new losses and disgraces arrivoil in England, 
the people, already sufficiently mortified, sunk into a general despondency! 
And certain moral and political writers, who foretold the ruin of the nation, 
end ascribed its misfortunes to a total corruption of manners and principles, 
and utter extinction of the martial spirit, gained universal credit.(3) Hut 
the mure zealous friends of the new administration, in conjunction with the 
younger officers of the army and navy, warmly vindicated the national 
character, and seemed to long for an opportunity to give the lie to tlie vi< 
sionary prognostics of splenetic theory and croaking melancholy. I ri the 
mean time public opinion, ever fluctuating, and whoUy governed by events, 
took a less glooiOT direction. The first ray of hope came from the East. 

When admiral Watson returned to the coast of Coromandel, after re¬ 
ducing the fortress of Gheria, the residence of the famous pirate Angria, he 
was imormed of the loss of Calcutta, with all the horrid circumstances at¬ 
tending it, and resolved upon revenge. He accordingly took on board Mr. 
Clive, now advanced to the rank of colonel, with part of the English East 
India company's troops at Madras, and sailed for the bay of Itengal. By a 
zealous co-operation of the sea and land forces, the forts of Buzbuzia and 
Tannah were speedily reduced. The town of Calcutta » as recovered; and 
the English ooloura being once more hoisted on Fort William, Mr. Drake 
and the members of tto eoundl, who had hitherto remained on board the 
^ips in the river, were again put in possession of the government. 

Not satisfied with this success, the British commanders made themselves 
masters also of the large town of Hu^hley, where the nabob had established 
his principal magazines. Enraged at so many losses, and dreading more, 
Surajah Dowlah assembled a great army, and marched toward Calcutta, de¬ 
termined severely to chastise the audacity of the invaders, and even finally 
to expel every Englishman from the province of Bengal. But ho met witli 
BO warm a salute nrom colonel Clive, captain Coote, and other gallant offi¬ 
cers, at the head of the company's troops, reinforced with six hundred sailors 
from the fleet, as induced him to sue for peace, and ^ee to such terms as 
the English commanders thought proper to dictate. He engaged to_ restore 
to the jList Inffia company all their factories, geods, and money, whidi had 
been seized by his orders: to reinstate them in all their fomer pnvileges 




iff 


Informed the new war between France and Great Bnt^, 
nothing now to fear from the nabob, thoE^hsh 

Iqrn tteiy anps agMnat the French factories in BengaL Their first object 

O) These barbarities are strongly delinerted in many letters from the officers, after 
tuejr ftirired At New York, , , . 

_ (*) idtUer, ^ted Aug. S. jnd "‘SoM whose Estimate of the 

The most (Uetinguisb^ ^predi wae boiiglil 

'"(tj'^Orpie s Hitt. Mott, book vii. Lond. Gazette. Sept. 20. 1757. 
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wu the reduction ef QwpdernBgore, the nrilio^ AotuA in fl« 

pnirinee, and a place of jfreat atren^, «taaiM • little eai the river 

Hui^ef than Calcutta. In the expeditic^ttpKnlnet thtt toim and ^ 
colonel Clive commanded leven hundred Eur^an tnum and linteen hun^ 
died Sep^, or aoldiere ef the country, habituated to. m see of dre-arms. 
The squadron, consisting of three sail of the Une, aad‘.,#iieop of irar, was 
conducted by thb admirals Watson and Pooock. The |wee was defended 
by siz hundm Europeans, and three hundred SepCys, who gaUantly dis¬ 
puted every poet. But so powerful was the cannonade from the ships, as 
soon as they could brii^ tlw. nns to bear upon the wwks, and fAm two 
batteries, mounted iritU twenty-four pounders, that assailed with a cross-fire 
the two bastions of the fort a^nst which the men of war laid tbfrir broad¬ 
side^ that the garrison was obliged to sunender, after a riiort but vigorous 
conflict of three hours: 

As conquest naturally expands the views of the conqueror, Clive, who was 
formed for vast undertakings, no sooner found himself in possession of Chan- 
dernagore, than he conceived the design of humbling stiU farther the nabob 
of Bengal, and of advancing to a yet greater height the interests of the 
English East India company. And the conduct of that prince furnished 
him with many pretexts for renewing hostilities. 

Surajali Dowlab was backward in fulfilling the treaty he had lately con¬ 
cluded with the company. He attempted to evade the execution of the 
chief articles of it; and he had entered into secret intrigues with the French, 
to whom he seemed disposed to afford protection in return for support, l^e 
English colonel therefore resolved to compel him to perform hjs stipulations ; 
and, in case of refusal, to chastise him for hia breaw of Mth, and even to 
divest him of bis authority. In the last resolution he was confirmed (if it 
was not suggested) by a discovery of the dissaflection of Meer Jaffier, com- 
mander-iu-cbief of the nabob's forces, and of the intrigues of Surajidi Dow- 
lah with the Frendb oflScers in the Dekan. * 

The measures employed by Clive, to accomplish this revolution, do no less 
honour to his sagacity and address, as a politician, than to his vigour and 
skill as a commander. While he conducted an intricate and dangerous ne¬ 
gotiation with Meer JafiSer, by means of bis agents, he counterfeited friend¬ 
ship so artfully, as not only to quiet the suspicionB of the Nabob, but to in¬ 
duce him to dissolve his army, which had been assembled at Flossy, asttong 
camp to the south of his capital, before the taking Of Chandernagore, in con¬ 
sequence of a report, that the English commander meant next to attack 
Muxadsbad. “ Why, do you kem) your ^ces in the field," said he insidi¬ 
ously, “ after so many marks of Iriendsh^ and confidence?—They distress 
“ all the merchants, and prevent us from renewing our trade. The En^sh 
" cannot stay in Bengal without freedom of commerce. Do not reduce us 
*' to the necessity of suroecting, tiiat you intend to destroy nf aa soon as yon 
“ liave an opportunity.(l)" 

In order to quiet these pretended fears, Surajah Dowlah recalled hia army, 
though not without great anxiety. “ If," cried he, with kMn emotion, 

the colonel Should deceivevme!"—And the secret departure nf the En^lah ■ 
agents from Maxadabad soon convinced him that he was deceived. He again 
assembled his army, and ordered it to re>occupy its former camp at Plasay; 
^^r having made Meer Jaffier, by the most solemn oaths upon the Koran, 
renew his obligations of fidelity and allegiance. 

The English commander, who had ho^d to take possession of that impor¬ 
tant post,' was not a littHdiBConcerted hy this movement. The nabob nad 
reached Flassy, twelve hours before him, at the head of Mtj thoueand foot, 
and, eighteen thousand horse. These forces were protected by fifty pieces of 
cannon, planted in the opening between the columns, into which the Indian 
army was divided, and partly directed by forty Frenchmen, dive, however, 
though surprised at the enemy’s numbers as well as at their formidable arrays 
resolved to give tbem battle. He accordingly drew up hia little army, con- 
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thoMand BurqjwM, and two thoiuaod Sepoys, under 
liDver of. Mat pieces Ihe cannonade was brisk on bo^ sides, fnm 

-•_UA i^aa1#kAlr in ^la* vianiswilwsM aUI .. __1__ t_ « m * - 


eight »!(ilookJi| Um 
the enomy’s nwder, and 


near noon; when a heavy shower danumd 
begw giMually to flag. 


Nor ww taw;ti>*.'0iily circnmstance in &vourof the English ana*. Snra- 
jah Dowh*, hitherto remained in his tent beyond the narii of 

.danger, and i>o«h fluttered every moment with assurances’ of victory, was 
now iofomad that Meet Murdeen, the only general on whose fideuty he 
could tfHy, was mortally wounded. Overwhelmed by so wri^ty amiafortune, 
he sent ^ Meer Jaffier, and throwing his turban on the ground, " Jaffier P 
ezcltumed he, “that turban you must defend." The traitor bowed, and 
with hie hand on his breast, promised his best services. But no sooner did 
he join his troops, than he sent a letter to colonel Clive, acquainting him 
with what had passed; and requesting him either instantly to pu^ on to 
victory, or to storm the nabob’s camp, during the following night. 

'The letter, however, was nut delivered till the fortune of the day was de¬ 
cided j so that Clive was still held in some d^ree of suspense with respect to 
the ultimate intentions of Jaffier. Meanwhile the nabob, understanding that 
his general continued inactive, suddenly ordered a retreat. Mounting a ca¬ 
mel, soon after, he fled towa^ Muxadabad, accompanied by two thousand 
horsemen. And the English army, having surmounted every difficulty, en¬ 
tered his camp about five in the afternoon, without any other obstruction than 
what was occasioned by baggage and stores; it being utterly abandoned by 
his troops which were seen flying on all sides in the utmost confusion.(l) 

Having at length received Meer Jaffier’s letter, CUve pressed on with his 
victorious arMy to Daudpore, regardless of the rich plunder of the enemy's 
camp. He arrived there about eight o'clock in the eveniim, and next morn¬ 
ing sMuted the traitor nabob (though more properly subab) of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa. .., . 

The new nabob hastened with his troops to Miuadabad, whither he was 
followed by the Eoglish commander. From that city, Surajah Bowloh had 
made his escape in disguise,' the day after his defeat j aci^mpamed only^by 
ilia favourite women, and by the eunuch who governed his wrsglio, having 
lost all confidence in bis army, and in his officers, both civil and military. 
He was taken j brought back to his capital; Imprisoned, and put to deato 
by order of Meerum, the son of Jaffier ; an ambitious and cruel youth, who 
was unwilling to leave any thing in the power of fortune that violence could 
seGure.(S) J^or can his conduct be blamed on the maxims of Asiatic poUev. 
His facer's sway, which otherwise might have been disputed, was instanUy 
acknowledged over all tiie three pjpvinces that composim the viceroyaJty or 

^Tniow^iiily remained for colonel CUve to make Meer Jaffier, whom ho 
had seated in the Miunud or throne, fulfil tire conffitional engagements inUi 
which he had solemnly entered, before the B^hsh armv ™ P“‘“ 
for bis support. After attempting some evMions, by *“* 

of his predecessor's treasury, the nabob found it necessary to a e , ^ 

Btipulrtion. And a treaty to the foUowing puroort was read, and acknow- 



«]Ui 1 wm never more au«w .wiwa ^ mriwv 

“ vioeaej tlu4y in oomiderftUon of the Mbob,*^ 

" havn jmetained by the capture and to*«!«iver their I 

“ the flhatgw occasioiied by m ain t a i n in g forces to reco 
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‘' will give one CVore of rupm," eqaivalent to twdve hondred 
^busand pounds sterling; ‘‘and that, for the effects plondered from the 
" English inhabitants of Calcutta, I ^ill gi«e fiftf bukt of rupees," equi¬ 
valent to six hundred and tw-enty-ive thousand pounds sterling. He also 
agreed tfl indemnify the Armenian, Gentoo, and other, ^ s i s t lo inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and raeatiy to enlarge the territory of tiie il|jnneli Xiast India 
company.fl) In a word,'the indemnification and restitutions, with a dona¬ 
tion of finy lacks of rupees to the fleet and army, ezolnsive of ptivate gra¬ 
tuities, amounted to the enormous sum of two millions seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. Near one third of that sum was immediateiy 
paid in coined silver. 

Before information arrived in England of this great revolution in the 
south of Asia, so favourable to the interests of Great Britain, a variety of 
events had happened in Europe, which served to revive the spirit of the 
Engiish nation, and give a more agreeable turn to the affairs of his Britannic 
mmesty and his ailies 

Whfle the king of Prussia was wholly occupied in observing the motions 
of the Austrians, and struggling to preserve his footing in Bohemia, the 
armv of the empire, under the prince of Hildburghausen, having formed, 
as already observed, a junction with the French army under the prince do 
Soubise, at Erfurth, assumed the title of the Combined Army, whose imme¬ 
diate object it was to drive the Prussians out of Saxony. The generals of 
that army accordingly resolved to marcli down the Saala, (supposing they 
had nothing to apprehend from his Pi-ussian majesty) and be^ their opera^ 
tions with the siege of Leipsic. This enterprise they chose, ui preference to 
any other, because they would there be at band to receive all Kind of suc¬ 
cours from Bicbelieu’s army, now entirely at liberty, in consequence of the 
convention of Closter-seven; and also because, in case of success, they could 
take u]> their winter-quarters in that part of Saxony, and proceed next cam- 
pai^, in full force, to the entire conquest of the country, as well as to that 
of Magdeburg and Brandenburg. But all their designs were bipken, by Ihe 
vigilance and activity of the enterprising Frederick. 

_ Aware of the necessity of opposing the progress of the French and Impe¬ 
rialists, or of humbling himdbn at the feet of bis enemies, the king of Prussia 
pursued a line of conduct worthy of a hero and a commander. Eeaving an 
army of forty battalions and seventy squadrons linder the prince of Bevern, 
to observe the motions of the Austrians, and defend Silesia, he marched to 
Dresden; quickly assembled a new army, and proceeded to the Saala. The 
enemy abandoned Erfurth, on his approach, and retired to Eismach. He 
followed them, wi^ an intention to pve them battle, but found them too 
advant^ously posted to hazard an attack; and as seemed studioi^y 
to decline aii action, he fell back on the Saala, the better to subsist his 
troops. Various movements were afterward made by both armies. And the 

S enerals of the combined army having received a reinforcement under the 
uke de Broglio, daring the absence of bis Prussian majesty, who had been 
obliged to march to the relief of his capital, they resumed their resolution 
of penetrating into Saxony., They accordingfy passed the Saala, established 
th(ur head-quiuters at Weissenfels, and sent the count de Mailly to summon 
Loipsic. 

_ Mareschal Keith, who had thrown himself into that important place with 
six thousand men, treated the summons with contempt. And before the 
enemy could form the siege, be was happily joined by the king of Prussia, 
who now saw the necestity of giving battle to the combined army, consuting 
of .fifty thousand French '"and Imperialists, with less than half its number. 
With this view he passed the Saala at Weissenfels, Merseberg, and Halle, 
the enemy having repassed the same river on his approach, and assembled 
his troops near the village of Rosbach. The combined army was encamped 
in the neighbourhood; and bis Prussian majesty, having exanuned the posi^ 
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tion eoBBaVf revived to attHck them. He accordinfil'ly advanced with 
th'at intention; but finding they had changed their position, he desisted 
from the attempt, md encamMd, with his left at Rosbach, his centre at 
Shartaitry aod Aift n^t toward Bedra. The generals of the combing Anny, 
considering tM a ap|fl^ n as the effect of fear, and elated with thmr great 
superiority in 'JigiipiU'a, determined to bring him to an etuagement next 
morning. In .conaaqnence of that resolution, they put their troops in mo¬ 
tion about eleven o'mock, and advanced in order of battle; the cavalry in 
front, and the infantry in the rear. 

The king of Prussia remained quiet till two o'clock; when perceiving 
that the enemy’s purpose was to attack his left fiank, he ordered the main 
body of his array to inarch in that direction, behind the heights of Riechert- 
sweiben. These concealed his motions; and, in order further to derciva 
the enemy, he left his camp standing, as if he had been in the most perfect, 
and even ^atuated secuiky. Confident of victory, the French and Im|>e- 
rialists advanced with so much precipitation, that their army was thrown 
into some disorder in its march; and before they had time to form, they 
were unexpectedly attacked and routed by the F^ssian horse. Their ca¬ 
valry attempted to rally behind tho village of Busendorff; but the Prussians 
pursued their advantage with such ardour, that the enemy were again routed 
aod forced to quit the field. 

Meanwhile the generals of the combined army endeavoured to form their 
infantry, though with' little success. It was suddei^ broken by the Prus¬ 
sian foot, supported by the cavalry and artillery. 'The prince de Soiibise, 
however, did not yet give up the battle as lost. He ordered the IxMiy of re¬ 
serve, consisting of five regiments of cavalry, to advance and sustain the in¬ 
fantry, in hopes of thus enabling them to form the line. But these fresh regi¬ 
ments were instantly attacked, broken, and driven off the field, like tlie former ; 


ana the iniantry, alter a vigorous comosi, was aieo uoiigeu lu give ^ 

complete victory remained to his Prussian majesty, who did not lose above three 
hundr^ men; whereas the loss of the French and Imperialists amounted to 
near nine thpusand, including killed, wounded, and priroiiers.^ Among the 
latter were eleven generals, and three hundred ofifioen of infenor rank-ll) 
With the battle of Rosbach ended the campaigit in Saxony, the combined 
army being no longer fit for action. But there was yet no rest for the vic¬ 
torious Frederirk. A great afmy of Austrians and Munganans, under pnnw 
Charles of Lorraine, assisted by mareschal Daun and general Nadasti, ha.1 
entered Silesia, in spite of all the efforts of the prinro 
threatened an entire conquest of that fine province, which . .. 

cause of so much bloodshed. TheMrst enterprise was th# siege iff ^hwerf 
nite; a rich, populous, and strong town, situated in 

beyond lie mountains which separate Silesia from Bohemia, and gar¬ 
risoned with six thousand men. Voflusti who 

The siege of this important place was rommitted to genend woo 

investediton the *7th of October. Meantime the prmce of 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Breslaw, m dis* 

while the prince ofLorraine and the^lief of 

tance to watch his motions, and prevent bis m^n^ te the reue^oi 

Sohweidmte. And Nadasti, who was „* Sns with i. 

I)ody of Bavarians and WurtemhurgCTS, conducted tho nlace 

much vigour, that, three redoubta bei^^ war"*after the trenches had 
was taken, and the garnson made pnsonera of # 

acquiring the oommai^ of the deffle^ and to attack the pnnee 

^lon. to retirn int^<asa of disa^, was eMOuj^^nt^^ ,„|oU,ed 

of Bevem in his onmp, though now stro^ly fort ^ ' j„- and was con- 

The ^0 A bepn »t ”3’ehment. were 

turned with great fury tUl noon, where tne r 
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iMtrmed in erery ^piarter. Twieenmn ^ .^mli'wni t^palted ^itii-greet 
Ku^ter ; but third 'ettadc me InceiitaiB. Hm PniMieM vere 
driven'from most of their redoubts; and the prince of,£erem tdcing-ad- 
vsntageeef the Mendly approach of night, Wiidi <iri|jNeByeated his-en- 
treiiohaiente baleig entiray roroed, abandon^ his ikH wraMp " retired •behind 
the Oder. No{ was tiiis hie only misfortune. (Stdog^lSHtanoitre ihevic- 
toiioiu enemy, two days af^i w batdS, he was raaiw-|wm^rby a party of 
Croats, and Breslaw eurremdered to the Austriaiis.(l) 

In tUs despmratarsituatioB were the affairs of fria PmSlian mi^eety, .'not¬ 
withstanding BUeoess at Roabach. At that time anxious for the safoty of 
frilealB, the great bone of contention, he arrived at Parchwitz on the Oder, 
with his smul but victorious army, now consisting only of nineteen batta- 
Uims and thirty-three souadrons. Here he was joined by the remains of the 
mrny lately commandeu by the prince of Bevem; the whcde forming a 
gi^ant body of thfrtyw thousand men, dctermlged to conquer or 'die with 
their leader. 

The Austrians, thinking the campaign finished, were preparing to m into 
wlnter-quaiters,(S) when they he^ of the wariike kinn approam. It 
rather surprised than alarmed them. Prince Charles and marescbal Daun 
immediatmy restdved to give him battle. Having left a strong garrison in 
Braslaw, they accordingly passed the river at Swweidnits, at the head of 
eighty tiiousand good troops, and were advancing toward Glogaw, with the 
fullest assurance of victory, when they were met by the Prussian monarch 
-at the village of i^uthen, near Li'ssa. There a {^neral engagement took 
place. 

The Austrian m. Imperial army was very strongly posted. It was drawn 
0 |t in a plain, behind several little hills, which were all covered with heavy 
pannon; and its left was farther secured by a mountain and a wood, also 
planted With artilleiV. The village of Nypem, on the right wiim, and that 
of LeutSew on the left, were likewise fortified, and fillM with infantry. 
But prince Charies mid mareschal Duan made less use thim migfat have been 
expected of so advantageous a position. Deceived by the r^M motions of 
the king of Prussia towisd their right, against which he made violent de¬ 
monstrations, they draw thrir chief strength thither; whilst he, ctmcealed 
by certain heights, which they had neglect to occupy, brought his whole 
force, by a sublime |troke of general^^, to bear upim their left, against 
which be had medicated his real attack.(S) And mareschal Daun, who com¬ 
manded in perran on the right of the Austrians, instead of attacking the 
thin left wing of the Prussians, whidi he might certainly have broken, and 
fav that means haae divided the kin^s dfcention, aa well ‘m Ids force, ordered 
the Anstrimi right and centre to sustain' the left wing, already in confo^on, 
and retiring so fast as to throw tiie fresh troops into disorder; whilst -the 
victorious enemy, advancing in order of battle, prevented them from form¬ 
ing. The left wing therefore excepted, the whole Auetrhm army was routed, 
one battidion after aaother. 

. OtiierelKumitaaoes oont^^ted to the success of his Prosriaa majesty. 
Thg auxiliary troops, consr.stii^ of Bavarians and Wurtemburgem, who hM 
never seen an enemy,, being injudiciously placed on the most exposed part 
of the Austrian left wii^ were aeon broken by the Prussian infairtry. And 
Ae sagacious Prederick, whose superior genius alike enabled him to tides ad¬ 
vantage of the enemy’s blunden, and to oetet their bast oondueted sdimnes, 
hnviim foreseen that general NadasN, with the Austiian he^ of roaerve, 
would probaldy advance and attack titaea valrv of hk right wing, had wisely 
placed four battalions betlnd them i^^^atwheDWhiioefnmaiideratteDqpted 

( 1 ) Uord,Tol.i.p.9f. 

. It} Uoyo, obiMip. .. . 

ft) Tbs description of tbis lnttlsitd»n from sdUigsoteoBilifitMi «t tbS’PMtstin 
ai^ Aostnaa areounU, pablishsd by autUnty; yet dess tbs anUnt of tbs biMoricsl 
ariiels, in tbs AnmuU StgiAtr tot 17SS, uid to be tbs Itts Dr. Campbell, end otber 
Anglitb bistorispy, in blind tnbmiuion to bis authority, represent tbs reef alMcd to 
bare been mads on tbs Autnso right wing. 
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, t^c^the Pmniaiu in flank, and bad tiirown. some regiments of hone Into 
oonfiuflen, the fire of the four oonoealed battalions obliged him to retire in 
disord«« 

The Avatriani^ however, made a viMrous stand at the village of peuthen, 
whidi was fiortaflad with r^oubts and entrendimente, and defended bp the 
flower of the ImdCdd army. Bat after a desperate combat, maintunM for 
more than an h<wj dating which the fortune of the day seemed still doub^ 
fill, the Prusman ih&ntzyhaving been three times repulsed in spite of their 
most gallant effiirts, the village was abandoned, and a somplete victory left 
to the king, who pursued the enemy as far as Lassa. 

The aotaon laatM fiem one till four in the afternoon, when the Austrians 
were defeated in all quarters; and night only prevented the total ruin of 
the vanquished army. They left about six thousand men dead on the field, 
with almost an equal number wounded. And the Prussians took, within a 
week after the battle, tsnaty thousand prisoners, three thousand waggons, 
and two hundred pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of military tro¬ 
phies. Their own loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to at least five 
&ou8and.(l) Few battles have been more obstinately disputed, and none 
could bo more honourable to the victors. , , , ,. 

But theoonaequonoes of the battle of Lissa are the best proof of the king 
of Prussia's de^ve victory, as well as of the honour with which it wm 
gained. The terror inspired by his arms, every where communicated by the 
Verity of his nations, was for a time of as much use as his effective force. 
He immediately invested Breslaw, which-surrendcred in a few days, though 
garrisoned with seventeen thousand men, who were all made pruonms of 
war.(2) And prince Charles, having coUected the remains of his broken 
foroM, retired into Bohemia before the close of the year. 

Nothing now remained to the Austrians m Silesia, but the town_ of 
Scbweid^z, which his Prussian majesty was too prudent to >ny^ dun^ 
the rigour of winter, when his troops required repose; espec^y m he 
thoi^^.it must necessarily fell in the spring. And ne was not deceived in 

^ T^MMmmiod fortune had attended the king of Prusria's affairs in ev^ 
quarter. TheKussiana, by making war like barbanens, had so comply y 
Lhaosted the country they invaded, that they were obliged to 
for want of piovisioSi, on the- alfcroach of winter, 

in Memd. oonaequenoe of t&s retreat, gene^ Lewhd4 "ho^ 
manded the nryd army in Hrussia, was left Ss to XSi- 

men. Thcee & conducted into Pomerania, and obW the Sw^s to aban 

don allthedroonqueatoy except the PfiiiHtiiimder and Andasiero n«rflniber* 

undw the camion of StraUimd 

Meantime »»<- reanbal Keith had entered Bdiemia, with eight thon^u men 
toXlSSiSSoftte prinbe of Lorraine: and^ving 
different districts, an/given an alarm even to 

tested into Saxony, where he put his troope Prumia. It ex- 

Nor waa thli goed fortune confined merely to the king of Pruseia. 

tended ei^n to Us subjected allies. jmost every article of the 

The French, Utent only upon du^.h^e^^ve^ 

convention of Closter-aeven. And, to order more y 

rapacitvi and preclude even the poeaibiU^ of , HeasianB who had 

toS^V a^ve hut unfortunatorijmov^Ms^^^^ 



aum peea ouunoa uuvutpj -,; , ^uuMxah militarv conven- 

ventioocUBlees certain explanations wire violaSl but by 

tiona M« mipposed to reqmre no ratification, and are never vioiawu 

tiiemdst fi^hlosBiiBtionfc- , kv tvrannv and rapine abetted 

. Boosed by theie tajuriee and todqpH^es, by tyranny aim r 
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hj' Atjonal trcmeh^, bat ebiefiy by tbe tarrto at bMof doprtyed of tiie)r 
tXTOf, tbe laat disgrace of soldirae, the Honoveriaa tre^o^ though tfiM. 
bated into different cantonments, secretly resolved to rescue their coutry 
from op^yeesion, and had began to coUeet themselves, in eonaeqaenceof that 
resolution, when the victory, obtained by the king it Pueasia st Rosbadi, 
more fully awal^ened their courage, and oonfirmM Ifaea*^ their gsaerous 
puraose. 

neased with the aeal so conformable' to his wishes, and thinking himself 
now fully rekased from the mortifying shaddes of neutrality impiMed upon 
him by the convention of Closter-seven, so shamefully vioIatM and dis¬ 
avowed by tbe court of Venailles, his Britannic maj^y invested prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick with tbe chief command of his dwtorol forces, and 
ordered him to renew hostilities against hit cruel and perfidious enemies. 
Assembled under this gallant leader, the Hanoverians bravely made head 
against their conquerors; and being reinforced in Ae beginning of the year 
by a body of Prussian horse, they pushed the Fremdi from post to post, and 
eUb^ them to evacuate successively Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden. 

Tne town and castle of Hoya, on the Weser, where tbe enemy attempted 
to make a stand, were reduced by the hereditary prince of Brunswick; 
while his uncle, prince Ferdinand, recovered the city of Minden, on the 
same river, and made prisoners a rarrison of four thousand men. An Eng¬ 
lish aquadron, under commodore Holmes, compelled them to abandon Emb- 
den, the oapital of East Fiieslond. And the wretched remnAt of a great and 
latedy victorious army found the utmost difficulty in repassing tbe Rhine, 
without being entirely cut off by a body of men, whom it had, a few months 
before, vanquished, insulted, and trampled upon. 

jkm this reproach, so justly merited by the French officers as well as 
sffiffiers, while in possession of Hanover, tne duke de Randan, a nobleman 
of 'great Mtour and integrity, who commanded in the capital, was happily 
exemptediP As the pride of conquest had never made him behave with in¬ 
solence, resentment bad as little power to make him act with rigour on tbe 
adverse tom of affairs. He not only endeavoured, at all times, to restrain 
the soldiers withip tjhe bwnds of d^pline, but exhibited a glorious proof 
of humanity, when ordsild Wevacuste the place. Instead of destroying the 
msgaziue of provisions according to tbe usual, and often wantonly cruel 
practice of war, he gmerously left it in tMthauds of the ma^trates, to be 
distributed among thnower class of the umabitants, who had long bMn ex¬ 
posed to the presoare of famine! 

Never perhaps, in any one campaign, were the changes of fortune, the 
accidents of war, the power of generalship, or the force of discipline, so 
fully displayed, as in that of 1757. Influeno^ by those iffiaages, the British 
ministry embraced a new system of policy. Mr. Secretary Pitt, who, in 
order to govern the counails of bis sovereign, had found it expedient to form 
a coalition with the duke of Newcastle and other members ot the old admi¬ 


nistration, also tboqght fit to contradict his former sentiments, and the ar¬ 
guments founded Uppn them, and become the advocate of a German war. 
But perhaps such a sdCrifice^of sentiments was necessary, in mrder to enable 
the great Commoner to serve Ms country, even in Hiu ^pestraoai manner. 
George II. though a ifiagnaaimouB prince, and a lover of his British sub¬ 
jects, was impatient of oontradietioa in whatever eoncerned his German 
dominions. 

In consequence of the new wstem qfrpolicy, adopted by the BrltUi mi- 
nistry, ud tbe ardour with which tiit|||ulimeat and tha peojde 'entered 
into their views, a second treaty or oonHion mu signed at Loodon, between 
the king of’¥ruisia and his firitannum^esty; by whldi the eentraeting 
parties engaged to conclude no treaty of peaiu, truce, or neutrally, with 
the hostile powers, bat in concert and by mutual agreeflseot and mraripa- 
tion. And the Ungof Great-Bsil^ migaged'to payiMraadlatuyto tha 
Prussian monarch the sum of four mQfio'ns of German crowns, or rix hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, in order to enable him to main' 
tain and augment his forces, to be employed in tbe common cause. Liberal 
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mnriilW ^BBted for the support of the armr under priooe FertU- 

najid Af &anprMi: and it was farther resolved to rwnforoe it with a body 
af Btibisb troopSi 

The BOunails qf Jhewis XV. experienced a chaage, no less remarkable than 
that whi^ hadtplisa place in those of George 11. The French tniniaters 
had bag been tlgMpaEt of femab cqirice. It was their power of pleasing 
madame de Fompadonri a. favourite mistress who entirely governed their 
king, tiiat abne qualified them to serve their country, ^me of the most 
honest and able men in the kingdom were turned out of their employments 
with marks rtf' di^race, whib others retired with indignation from puUic 
service.. But the saisfortunes of the French arms, at len^, oblige the 
court oi. Versailles to call men to the public service upon publio principles. 

The maresobal duke de Belleiale, whose exploits 1 nave already had ooca- 
uon to relate, «id whose abilities were known to ail Burope, was pla<^ at 
the head erf lie militarp^epartment, as minbter for war. “ I know,’ said 
he in entering on his office, “ the miserable state of our armira, and it fills 
" me at once srith grief and indignation; for the dispace and infamy which 
“it reflects upon our government are more to be bmented than the evil 
" itselfI know but too well to what length the want of discipline, pillaging, 

“ and licentious viobnee, have been carried by our officers and common men, 

“ aftee the example trf tiieir commanders. It mortifies me to think 1 am a 
“ a Frendimui. But, thank God! my principles are known to be very dif- 

"ferent from those that have btely been adopted. u 

" Had I oonananded the army, many enormities womd have been re- 
“ presaed: a thonaand things that have been done would have been omitted; 

“ whilst others, that have been neglected, would have been * 

“ should have multiplied my communicaUons; I should have 
“Mte o^the right! on the left, and m the centre: I should 
“ —1"°° every where. The quiet and satiafaction of th yon quered, 

mSd^^tration, wLld have been equal to thi^.tme it 
“thev have^^^at being plundered and oppressed; anrwe should 
« ?8ve ^on as much beloved an! admired by 'Zn- 

“ temned and abhorred. The tW ^^ severdy 

‘^duct are too obvious to need being pointed oq^._ ^ a lutA re- 

“ Wb must not, however, supinely simi under oui V • wjer 

“fo.S^,thiigh it B^Wom—eff^uaUy remedy the dimrder s^^^ 

“than nnavaiUng compbint, o»e tob^~ f b rrXtiou; 

“ seriously set about it. There is yet room to , 

“ the absence of fiituro evU row be to eom- 

The duke de Uelleisb «*ordiMly made Fmon the^iine, nowcom- 
muuieate strength and order to ^1*® , guereeded the ravenous and 

mandedbythe count de ^ at Hanau, up<br 

diaaipated Ricbelieu. A body to penetrate into Bohemia, 

the prinee de Soubise, auppoMd to V® reaSity to mvade the terri¬ 

er to reinforoe the army of the e™P*^ ’nHmve to renounce the allbnce of 
toriee of Hease-tasad, and oblige Ae bnd^ve to^ wnoim ^ ^ 

hu Brltaanb majesty. In the ”*®a" P atromf. attacked toe Munt 
the Rhine, in the face of an eneay J,. , , of ^une, and obliged him 

de Clermont at Crevelt, on '*® the^losa of seven tliousaud men, 

to retire under the cannon of Cologne, with the loss oi se c 

and many officers of distinction. . ^ of the duke de Belbirie, 

Aausig these was tke count 3 ^®^?®°^/^!,;. reiriment, while amroating 
wbo^obeenmortallyBis^te was much bmented 
it W kb example to make .ffivigwk «“ • . educat^ with aU the 

boih the victors and tlm vMqinffi® • ^ aon of fine talents, m 

oars whieh en enlightened fatter oj^tion of hb ancestors, he united 

eedes to enabb him to maintain •*® He was not only a lover uf 

.the purest morab the mert el®8»“‘of it. He had seen every 
barS^, but ma^r himself of many braaches 01 


(1) RtKitier, for 17S». 
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part of Eniepe, aad read ooitrtaaiid natioin wiMtadiaeeitiiiiig.qre* Militaijr 
experianoe was oatamBatiag to complete Ins acomb^iBhsiSDt^ and render 
him a lupp^ aa wwae an ornament to hit country He resolved' to-aoqoJre 
such exMrienoe. Though lately married to the heireae (if an illnstrioDB 
house, hnnaelf the last hope of a most noble family, he entered that ooursia 
of gloiy and danger, which his own ardent roirit and the wlafaes of his aonn» 
trymen pointed Put to him, and fell in hia nnt campaign. The affactionste 
father, and patriotic minister, deeply mourned hia leas, and mingled the pub* 
lie with the private tear. 

The taking of Duaseldoip, however, was the only visible effect of a vio- 
tory, which did great honour to the m^tary copacitv of the Hanoverian ge* 
nend, and to the bravery of his troops. The Tmaisa army, under the count 
de Clermont, who was immediately sucoeded by M. de Contadea, being on its 
own frontier, was quickly and strongly reinforced; so that prince Ferainand 
saw reason to appreheno, that he nuMt soon be oblued to repass the Rhine, 
by an enemy he nad lately defeated. But he resolved to maintain his ground 
as long as possiUe, in hopes of being joined 1^ the British troops, the first 
division of which was al^dy landed at Embden; and,' on their arrival, he 
did not doubt of being able to transfer the seat of war from the Rhine to 
the Maese, and of gaining such advantages over M. de Contadea;, os would 
make it necessary for the prince de Soubiw to come to hia assistance. Mean¬ 
time he flattered himseli^ that the prince of Yaenbetg, who commanded 
the Hessian troops, w(m|^ be able to protect the territories of the landgrave, 
and find the Freni^ (^mral sufficient employment in that quarter. But in 
this hope he was disappointed:—and certain unforeseen circumstances con¬ 
spired to render his whole splendid scheme abortive. 

|HM ’duke de Broglio, with a strong detachment from the army of the 
mRRe de Soubise, dmeated the Hessian army, on the S3d day of July, near 
SabgershMttp. That victory gave the French the command of the Weser, 
and it wA^fbe feared, if they availed themselves of the advantages they 
had acqu^R) that they might be able to cut off tiie British troops, now on 
their march to join the Hanoverian army. In such circumstances, prince 
Ferdinand had no altemalfire, but either to repass the Rhine or give battle 
to M. de ContodHs." jQjfeHNnch general studiously avoided an engwe- 
ment, and heavy rains hn rendered the passwe of the Rhine impracticable. 

MeanwhQe M. de Chevert, who had pq|j||f that river some time before, 
with twelve thousand Ren, in order to atii^it the recovery of Busseldorp, 
having attacked baron Imhoff, posted near the bridge of Reea with six bat¬ 
talions and four squadrons (to protect a maga^e at Meer, and favour the 
march of the Briti^ troops), was r^ulsed with great slaughter. Imhinff 
joined the British forces ; and M. de Contades, convinced of we superiority 
of the Hanoverians in vriour and discipline, though much Inferior in num- 
bereti permitted prince Fe^inand to repass &e Rhine almost without moles¬ 
tation. The Hessians, assured of support, wore a good countenance, not¬ 
withstanding the defeat of general Oberg, who had Imn sent to tiieir assist¬ 
ance, and the British troops were zealous for action. But the season being 
too far in the decline te admit of any new plan of operetions, prince Ferd^ 
nand put his army into winter miart^ in t|ie bishopricks of Munster, Pa- 
derbom, and Hildeahebti, toward the end of October.( 1) 

During these transaiStiops on the Rhine, tite king or Prustia had experi¬ 
enced many changes of fortune. Having spent ^ winter in Silesia, he 
began the campaign with the ritge of Sriiweiunitz, and obliged the Austrian 
garrison to surreqder in twrive days, •dlk the recovery of that important 
place, he divided his principal armyJ^BsistiR; of finy thousand choice 
troops, intodbree bodies: tne first e^Kanded by marshal Keith, tiie 
second by hfosself in person, and the third by prince Maurice of Anhalt 
Dessau. With tUi army, after threatening Bohemia, he suddenly entered 
Moravia ; which,- for various reasons, he intended to mgke the ueatre of ^ 
war, but for none more than its having been hitherto exempted from ooiitriU 
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.butloii. MeanwUb h» d^tdied hit brother Henry, with . bodr of thfatt 
Aout^ men, to opporo the mmy «»f the empire whU iL eeaSwed^ 
d«r the Dev^nU, nw Bambera mSeneonir 

«g««br» ^ hU rapid and unexpected march into Moravia 
threw hu Menuea h^d hua, it was thought he would orooerf^rt^Jfc: 
Vienna. But thebpolitical and enterpriaing prince, though aurelv nnt 
titute of rabiUon, or rf the power forming great deal™, choao to punM 
a more mod«to Unp of conduct. He saw the danger oneaving an AisSm 
eamaon m Olmutz, supported by an Austrian army in hia rear: and 
fore to tomrelf master of that strong town, before he ad> 

vanced farther. The trenches were accordingly opened Wore it and with 
the most san^ne hopes of success. In the mean time mareadal Dsun 
having quii^ his camp at Leutomysael, in Bohemia, entered Moravia bv 
the way of Kiln. ^ 

Too cautious, and perhaps too weak, to attempt the relief of Olmute, by 
hazarding a battle, the Austrian general took post in the neighbouring 
mountUDS, between Gewitz and Littaw ; where he could be plentifully sui^ 
plied with provisions from Bohemia, and whence he could retard the opera¬ 
tions of the besiegers, by keeping them in continual alarm, at the same time 
that he couM throw succours into the place, and obstruct the Prussian con¬ 
voys from Silesia. In the last, his chier object, he was particularly successful. 

After Olmutz had been invested about four weeks,,and when the siege 
was in great forwardness, notwithstanding the difficultiM with which it was 
attended, mareschal Daun intercepted a convoy of four hundred waggons 
near the defiles of Domstadt, and obliged general Zeitben, who escorted it, 
to retire to Troppau. This loss was irreparable. The king of Prussia, 
therefore, saw the necessity of relinquishing his enterprise ; especially as^ 
hod received, intelligence, that the Russians, already on the frontiers ofTR- 
lesia, and laying every thing waste, in their pronW, with fi 
were preparing to enter that fine country, yet bleeiung fiem the i 
But the gsllsnt Frederick, who although he sometimes forgot'1 
prosperity, by being too much elated, never sunk under the pressure of ad¬ 
versity, acquired as much honour in conducting his retreat, as Daun did in 
making it necessary. Instead of falling back upooiMetla, his most natural 
and obvious march, but which must have drawn the'Austrians into his own 
dominions, he determined to takfl^s route through the dominions of the 
enemy. And as mareschal Dau^^iore effectually tiAoccour Olmutz, had 
been obliged to uncover the frontiers of Bohemia, his Frussiail’ majesty 
found no difficulty in accomplishing his purpose. Having concealed, under 
an incessant fire, his intention of raising the siege, he lifted his camp at 
midnight ^ and proceeded with so little molestation, that he arrived at Ko- 
ningsgratz, one of the moat important posts in Bohemia, with all his heavy 
baggage, all his heavy artillery, his military stores entire, and even all his 
siii and wounded !(1)—here he allowed his army some repose, and lud the 
neighbouring country under contribution. But that reporo wm of slmrt 
duration. Understanding that the Busmans, instead of invading Silem,_ud 
entered the New Marche of Brandenburg, and jpvested Custrm, a fortified 
town within fifty miles of BerUn, he instantly marched to its reW; and 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the Austrian generals, and the act^ity of 
their ISviit 1,0 mmi n iiinetiofi With lieuteuant-genersl Dohna, at 
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leir lijffht troops^ be formed b junction with beutouant-^eneral I^ohiUp Bt 
'ranktort on the Oder, wiHi very little loss. , , » , 1 . 

No sooner did the Russian generals. Brown and Fetmor, rereive intelh- 
genoe of the king of Prussisi apigi^, than they abandoned toe siege of 
Custrin, and post near tfe vUlK of Zwicker and Zorndorf. Thou^ 
greatly outnumbe^ by the cruel ISRaderB, the king resolved thjw 

Wtle; conscious that his troops must be stimulated by every motive whmh 
“aa impel mdi to vigorous exertions. 

toe of saving their aountryi on the brink of ruin, from fa faire ra vto^ ^ 
of aoquiriM honour undre the eye of a sovereign and a commander, who 


(U Fnuuan and Austrian Gamrlie compared. 
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kad oftob ladirfbaii 4o gloiy and to oonqttMtk Inl pxtoiiai«d lauat BfltiuiU 
tlmlr heorto. flnMid not dkappoint hia hoow. :- 

Having* paiied ■> Mitio!, abont aina«'al«MK iu titt ntotnite tbe.Pruwian 
monairdli attemptod to tum the enemv’a left wing} hut thowHaian ge^e- 
rali, pefae ta at tpg hie ptupoie, defeated it by rtry ezoeUtot divpotit^nB. Ab 
the greaud did not admit of an extended lim, thi^ threw thdr army into the 
formed a aqaAre. defended on every aide by oannon and chevaux d« firiae. 
And in thb portion thw waited the attack of tibm Pruaaiane, who began^the 
battle with a powerfol nn of artillery, which laated near two houro. Ilien 
the Pniarian infkatry advanced to the charge, and oompleted the havock 
made , by the artillery. Vfhole regiraeata of RugaiBog were degtroycd 1^ 
bulleta or bayoneta, but not a man offered to ealt big rank ; and frean :^egi- 
mentg atill preaaing forward, the Fruagian fnfaqt^, which had given and 
received so many tmrible shocks, with immoveable mmness, yielaM to the 
collected impulse. 

In that moment of danger and dismay, when aH seemed loA, the intrepid 
Frederick, by a rapid and masterly movement, brought the whole cavalry of 
his right wlog to support hie centre. Pressing upon the Russian foot, un- 
ooveiM by their alr^y broken horse, the Prusnuin cav^ry pushed them 
back with great slaughter, and allowed the brave battalions lusure to recol¬ 
lect themsmves. Returning to the charn, inflamed with rage and resent¬ 
ment at their disgrace, the Prussian infontry decided the doubtful contest. 
The Russians were every where thrown into confusion. They no longer 
distinguished friends from foes: they fired upon each other in their ungo¬ 
vernable fury, and even plundered th^ own baggage. It was now no longer 
a battle, but a horrid carnage; yet the Russians, though thus distracted 
■^ broken, incredible as it may seem, never offered to quit the field. They 
ml|it their ground till seven o'clock in the evening, when they made a new 
itisgi^jllg victory, and darkness only put a stop to the effusion of blood. 
Ten thgjpbd of their best troops were left dead on the spot, and about half 
that nnmber was mortally wounded. The loss of the Prussians did nut ex¬ 
ceed fifteen hundred men.(l) 

The Russians, in consequence of this severe chastisement, retreated before 
the victors as frw Os ftjStopm'g on the frontiers of Poland; and the king of 
PrusaiB, hapw in ha^w his dominions from such a dreadful scourge, 
hastened to the relief of his brother HtoKf now encompassed with enemiea, 
uid in the greatesManger of being ufli^ cut off. He had to oppose not 
only the army of the empire, much superior to his own, the grand Austrian 
army also entered Saxony, under mareschal Daun; and bow these armies 
proposed to attack Mm at once. But fortunately his own strong position at 
Dipposewalde, whirii he had chosen in order to cover Dresden, ana command 
the course of the Elbe, and the timely arrival of the Ib-ussian monarch, ex- 
tdieated him from all his difficulties, and disconcerted the des^ of his ene¬ 
mies. They could not even prevent the king from joining him. And on 
this junction, maresdial Daun retired from the neighmurhcod of Dresden, 
and fell bock as far as Zittsw; while the army of the empire to<>k shelter in 
the strong post of Pirna, whi<m the Saxons had occupied at the beginning of 
the war. ' 

But the Austrian Commander, ^ough Induced by his extreme caution to 
avoid an imoiediate engagement, w not for a moment lose sight of his an¬ 
tagonist. Advantageously posted at Stolpen,'he preserved a communication 
witii the army of the empre, and watched the motions of IBs Prussian ma¬ 
jesty with as kemi an attwtion as eva^abiuq, to whom he has been com- 
parM, did those of the great Oorthaa^^ general. 

, The kiag of Prussia, afrer variot^^Mvements, for jmteeting Brahden- 
•buig from we incursions of the Austrians, and cutting m their ebmmunica- 
tinn with Bohemia, took ^t in the neighbourhood of Hodikfrriien, with 
his left at Baut|ien ; whenne could command tmth Misnia and Luaatia, and 
at the same time preserve a communication wiw the afmy of prince Henry. 

O) lAttat ha/a tbs king of Frutsia, &c. iq Load. GateUe, Sept. B, I73S. 
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ray out of it viu aaftty. 

Uariuff eomiliuiilcated thii deai^ to the priaee of Deuxyonts, 4ho ttili' 
oomnu^ed the army of the empire, the Auatiian nneral put hit ktmy in 
motion i^ut nddolrat, and arrived at the phue of hit deitiimtion, undisco¬ 
vered, by fir* o'el^ in the momina. The PruttiBn right wing waa tur- 
nrited and routed; and mareachal Keith and prince Francia of Btonawick 
were killed, in bravely attempting to torn the tide of battle. Their efforts, 
howevw, were not without effect. Prince Pranms waa early alain; but 
Keith at the head of the Pruaaian infantry, obatinately maintained the 
combrt Bgainat tte whole weight of the Austrian army. Though wounded 
he refuaS to quit the field. He still continued to animate the companions 
of his perils; and he had repulsed the Austrians, bv ^ pei«veriw valour, 
and was pursuing them, when ho received the deadly bullet in hu breastm 
The kiQff of Prunia, who never itood more in need of ail hie nrmnm, acti- 
vitv. and presence of mind, now assumed in person the remind of hw gri- 
lant infantey. But finding it impracticable to recover the vilh^e of Hoch- 
kirchen, wKoh had been lost in &e firrt surprise, he ordered his right mag 
to fall back as far as Weissenburg, the left s^ Ternmning at Boutren. 1 bis 
Dosition was nearly as good as the former. But his Pruasim majesty, beside 
She loss of reputation i^parable from a defeat, had lost two able genertis, 
revo^^ousand brave men, and the greater part of his 

“JS^wUhlrr^^^ P»r^‘ The vanquished 

of amusing his heroic TOtsgomst, whom he dam not opraiy^ 

field, till some blow bis people, and the 

tage stolen in an unguarded hour) the P - aaperlor ge* 

aven^ of their wrongs, tw k^a^^d M m^^ been^rn from his brow, 
nwShip, and of rerevsnng wUv hand of stratagem. Dartiog. 

not by the sword of valour, but W tto w^ hestruck his ene- 

Uke the liirfitnmg of heaven, to a si^e or ai.u« , 

mies with terror, and roanl^d “$^Vme having already formed the 
The Austrian wnerds, H.«che wd ^ vme. nwmg^^, 

siege of Neiss eid the blockade of 0®“^ ^ Sasony what it 

3i‘t.“c^StiSg*"“TS^r^^x“ndb55ieS5ty' 

plain of Gwllta. . „ii * 1 ,. advanUgee of mareschal 

In consequence of this fruits of his boasW victory at 

Daun’s-studied position, and sB P^T^flMn passage into Silesia now lay 
Hochkirchen, were lost in a moment. ^ o^ tTmute without interrup- 



- iSrciaif St tbs tskii^of o«uow. w»-« f ViigM 

commanded sgsinit the ?rr,jrihSt of Pruois, I" ll^,m*’ufoaisad dollsre, 

quitted the KuniauMtyice,aud oatei^msio of >*«' ” wm a 

of the Black E^Ie sad soveraor of Berbu^»J.^^,f a ns»‘ ““^u'i-benjrolent 

“(Tviaidii'ind Auetriso Ooec«« 
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ulth twanty^wgjjtoMMd tnm, and anotfaw army wigi MBi to attadc 
iaiiont. In tiie eflorta of all theie anniM, tbo^ptrepid Frederick 

f j fWyirpnm, and defeated the dedgna of Ui Bumeroua enemies. 

The amge of I^siH was ndied on hie appnwoh, aa waa the Uediade of Co^; 
a^ thfa nnder the generals naraohe and der Vill^ fell back into . 

Boheniia.(l) 

Having touA driven the Auatriana out of Silesia, without being nnder the 
necessity of hazarding a battle, the king of Prussia instutly returned by 
the same route, and with the same expedition, to the relief of Saxony, now 
in a manner covmad with the forces of his enemies. The army of the em- 
jdre had idiliged prince Heniy to abandon hia post at Sedlitz, aim had cut off 
ms nommumcation with Lioipsic, at the same time that mareschal Daun 
attempted to obstruct his communication with Dresden. He found means, 
however, to throw himself into the latter, and afterward to retira to the 
other aide of the £lbe. Meanwhile the Austrians and Imperialists laid 
siege to those two important places, while a third army advanced toward 
Torgau, and invested that strong fortress. But Dresden, before whi^ ma- 
reacnal Daun impeared, with an army of sixty thousand men, and which was 
defended only by the fifth part of that number,-waa the enemy's grand ob¬ 
ject. Count Scbmettau, ue Prussian governor, was therefore under the 
necessity of setting fire to the suburbs, ui order to preserve the city for his 
master; and two hundred and sixty-six houses were consumed, but very 
fewpemns lost their lives.(S) 

Triia conflagration has been represented by the emissaries of the court of 
Vienna, and Cy certain dedamatory writers, as a terrible outrage on huma- 
aity. But as it appears that the inhabitants had timely notice of the gover¬ 
nors intention,(S) he seems to have acted in perfect conformity with the 
Inn of war, even as emlained by the benevolent spirit of Montesquieu. _ For 
&ose laws, require, 'That, in z^tary operations the least pubjic injury, 
consistent with the acquisition or preservation of dominion, be done to the 
bo^ of the people.(4) 

By the demotion of the suburbs of Dresden, the cause of so much da- 
mour and obloquy, the dty was rendered more secure. It could not now be 
taken but by a ifniiiMg stage; that must require time; and the king of 
Prussia was fast advimong to its relief. These considerations induced ma- 
reschal Daun to rdinquisn his enterprisqi. and the Prusdan monarch, a few 
days aftm’, entered Kesden in triumph. The dege of Ldpdc was raised ; 
that of Glogaw bad before been given up; and the Austrian and Imperial 
armies retired into Bohemia, where they went into winter-qnarters, without 
attempting any thing farther. Xor waa this alL The Russians who, in 
their retreat, had invested Colberg, in Prussian Pomerania, were obliged to 
abandon the undertaking with disgrace; and the Swedes, who had entered 
the same country, were not more fortunate in their operations than their 
barbarous sl]ies.(S) The king of Prussia, triumphant over all his enemies, 
appeared greater tnan ever, l^ually disdnguiahed by valour and conduct, 
the exploits of every other commander were lost in the splendour of his vic¬ 
tories and retreats. , 

. While those illustrious achievements were performing in Germany, the 
grand theatre of war, the British arms had recovered their lustre, b^ by 
land and sea. The vigorous and enterprising spirit of the prime minister 
seemed to communicate itself to aU ranks and cl a sse s of man, but more espe¬ 
cially to tbe officers of the army and mvy. Patriotic zeu todc riace of, 
duggish indifference^ prompt decisie|||f waverii^ beritation, and fearless 
exertion of timid cautiofi. The ne^P>f aoUon wae new stning. ^Every 
bebom pdnted for &me, and Rw an opportunity of retrieving, the nationu. 
ibononr. 


(1) Pnnsiu and Aottriao OmatUa convarsd. 

m Ctru/lcmt- MotMntu efDmdtn, No. II. in. Ap. Ami. Beg. ITS*, 
ca) laid. 

(4) VKifrit da Lids, liv. z. 

W Foreign Omtlla, psi^ni. 
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^ 'n»?t b<M ^-of enterprise, whk* caught freah fire fa>m the kin.'^f 
Pnie^e vtetm^fcjind the eucoeMwi of the army oiiHIMbrhite FeriUnMd 
waa aim. >nfla^ W Ihrtunate eveata at a^, iatt?h^nKf?he 

•“^,^’^h*f®J“»he fell inwth a French aquadto^n the 28th 
rf tdiruay, ooMiating ^three ^ of the line and a frilate, coiimJndef by 
Ae mmuta dn ^eme. The fngato eaoaped by awift.Teaa of a^ing. But 
two the ahipe of Ae line, the Foudroyant of eighty guna, and the Orpheua 
®£ j *“ reaiatance; and the third, named 

the Oriflamme, waa driven a-ahore near the caatle of Aigloa, where Ae found 
ahelter under Ae Spatuah neutrality.(l) 

Thia was a Aarp blow. The French not only loat two capital ahipa but 
saw them added to the BritiA navy. Nor waa that their only misfortune 
by aea. Sir Edward Hawke, in the beginning of April, disperaA and drove 
on Aore, near the isle of Aix, a FrenA fleet, consisting of five ships of the 
line, six frigates, and forty transports, having on board three thousand 
troops, wiA a larro quantity of provisions and stores, intended for the sup- 

S ort of Aeir settlements in NorA America.(2) Two other convoys were 
iaperaed, and several transports tAen j and, on the 29th of May, the Rai- 
sonable, a FrenA Alp of the line, commandA by the prince de Monbazon, 
having on board six hundred and thirtymen, and mounting sixty-four guna, 
was tehen by captain Dennis in the DorsetAire, an English seventy-gun 
shA, after a smart engagement. 

Housed to enthusiasm by these victories, and Ae rising passion for glory, 
Ae people of England, who hA so lately tremblA under the imprehensions 
of a French invasion, now talked of nothmg but carrymg hostilities mto Ae 
heart of France. And the popular minister, instead of regulating that en¬ 
thusiasm, by confining it to its proper element, or directing its energy 
against important objects, allowed it to take its own wild sweep, and spenil 
Ae strongest impulse of its force in air. 

A new expedition to the coast of France was planned, notwithstanding 
Ae miscarriage of the former, and Ae disgrace it had brought upon Ae Bri- 
tiA arms; such a descent being represented by the Great Commoner, as the 
most effectual means of servmg his majesty's German atlies, by drawing the 
attention of Ae enemy to their own mtomal defence, and consequently of 
weAenlng Aeir efforts upon Ae^Rhme. Two strong squadrons, destmed 
for Ais service, were accordingly equipped; the greater, consisting of eleven 
ships of the line, commanded by Ae admirals Anson and Hawke, and the 
smaller of four sail of the lAe, seven frigates, six sloops, two fire-Aips, two 
boml^ketehes, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten store-Aips, and one hundred 
transports, under the direction oi commodore Howe. The forcM embarked, 
for Ae same purpose, consistA of sixteen regiments of foot, nine troora of 
light horse, and six Aousand marines, under Ae command of the duke of 
Marlborough, assisted by lord George Sackville. 

That great armament sailed from the isie of Wight (where the troops had 
been for some time encamped) in Ae beginning of June, leaving every heart 
elated wiA Ae highest hopes of its success. Nor did these hop^ ^ni ill 
founded. The admirals Anson and Hawke, wiA Ae fleet under A«r oom- 
•oand, proceeded to Ae bay of Biscay, in order to spread more 
alarm, and watA Ae motion of Ae FrenA squadron in Brest hawur; 
while commodore Howe with the transports, and Ae squadron appomted tor 
their protection, stoned Meetly to St- Malo, a seaport town on the cwt 
of Brittany, asAisC whiA Ae aii^nt seemed |o have ^n destin^ if it 
had anyph^ular object. As ^^iaco wpeared t<K. .^o atoft 
•any attempt-iOB the side next the sea, the tApps 

oafle Bay, about two leagues distant, wiA a view of attacking it on the laA 
rife S^t it was found, when reconnoitred, A 

•hat side, except by regular approaches, for which the invaders were not 




,1) fram sdintral Osborn, March '*> >739. 

3j Lettfr from Sir Edward Hawke, April II, I7S8. 
OL. 11. 3 R 
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JlterefiM oontantei tt gp w rtv eg vitb/^^Ariqg 
Bhippiiig and,>4|M'i[|pH«B at St. Seivap, • kind od of wd 

returned to Spi ft w W witbout nttomptiag any tbiM ^Antr. 

1!ba gu^esso^io expedition, though mn^e^le, hy, no Bwene angirered 
the ardodr of pnhhc ezpectetipn. Bpt that aidoiir vaa again exidted, by 
the moat vidoroua preparationa for a new armampnt, which a^ed from St* 
Heien’a on the first of August; the Ipnd-fofoss oommanded by lieutenant* 


endiarked in the neighbourhood of Cherburg, whid being an men town on 
the land aide, was entered without opposition. A neglected mole was demo* 
liAed; a contribution of three thousand pounds was levied upon the inba* 


they were drawn tbough the prindp^ streets of London with the ^eateat 
military parade, and formally lodged in the Tower. 

^t the Britw ministry bad goon reason to repent of thia empty ovation, 
which flattered so highly the prejudices of the vulgar, and gratine^ for a 
moment, the national passion for glory and conquest. While the people of 
England were exulting over the taking of a place leas considerable than 
many of their own fishing-towns, the victorious battalions were exposed to 
the most imminent perU. 

Haviiw reimbarked the troops at Cherburg without molestation, the com- 
maadep-in-chief (for reasons best known to himself) made his second landing 
in ^ bay of St. Lunar, two lea^res to the westward of St. Malo, against 
which he seemed determined to hazard an attempt; though the town was 
now in a better state of defence than when an attack had been judged im¬ 
practicable by the duke of Marlborough, and the number of the assailants 
much fewer I—General Bligh, accordingly, soon discovered his mistake. 
The design upon St. Malo was laid aside; but it wag resolved to penetrate 
into the country, and do something for the honour of the British arms, be¬ 
fore the troops wore putren board the tranqiorta. 

In oonfonnity with thia resolution, the fleet, which could not ride with 
safety in the bay of St. Lunar, quitted that station, apd andiored in the bay of 
St* Cas, about three leagues to the westward ; while the land-forces pro¬ 
ceeded, by Guildo, to the village of Matignon, where they dispersed a small 
body of French troons. and encamued wit hin three miles nf the tmnsnnrts. 



e shore before the French had the least intsUigence of them army 
being in motion, the drums were beat pt two o'clock in the moTiunfi, as » 
with intention to give notice to the enemy, who instantly sweated tim s^e 
ripml; and, although the march wap be^n soon afl,en sp many were the 
opstruotionSj^ th^ reacih thd bciy of St. Cap 

h(mn were reent in marching three mileg; yet might tireembpikaidon ^ve 
been effecteff withwt h«, if it had be* properly cop^ted- But in, 1^1^ 
**ii5 th*ng else, the greatest blnm^n were oommitted, 

^-T hn Bimlmh oommanden, mSd wUh ^Insivia canfidsuam, sitpinod (o>hnii4 
flntered themselTes that no Frenchman ^nt lo^ anBnnliihmah .in * 


flilKaed themselTes that no Frenchman, lock a [i p' Ip 

fwie. Hence, frem the moment they had intelli^noe of the epproa^ of we 
enemy, they t^ipear to have been under the Muenre of Mr m Infatpaw 

^ •« a®'*' OB bos>d thsSure. 
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^"1hay* over-rated their own co.ire*e. 
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^ of im antegonirt. All the W«:;eTe‘S5^wl^^ 

Frencli bej ^to ^as hard upon thentj except the grenadien and the firat 
.regiment foot-^e^who W the honour of renSng longest oThoftile 

comisting of fifteen hundrernw^tlmplSd to 
form end ^ the greatly supenor enemy. But their resolution failed them: 
th^fdll too confusion: they fied ; and rushed into the sea, or w«e slaugh¬ 
tered on the beach. Of those who took refuge in the waves, a consideiAlo 
num^ were saved by the boats of the fleet, and about four hundred of the 
^tlvea were made prisoners. Among the kiiled and drowned were general 
Drury ud sir John Armitage, with many other gentlemen of rank and for¬ 
tune, who had acted as volunteers:—and with them perished near a thou¬ 
sand of the finest troops in Christendom.(l) 

Such was the unfortpate issue of our ill-concerted expeditions to tlie 
comt of France, which involved the nation in an enormous expense, without 
being attended with any adequate advantBge.(2) They contribute, how¬ 
ever, for a time, to rouse the spirit of the people, and to encourage the pas¬ 
sion for enterprise j but as neither their success nor their objects corres¬ 
ponded with the hojfies which such vast preparatiom raised, they hud finally 
a contra^ effect. The people, though subject to delusion, are not utterly 
blind. They saw the disproportion between means and ends, between great 
armaments and petty aims. And the disaster at St. Oas, which was the more 
keenly felt as it was altogether unexpected, and immediately followed the re¬ 
joicings for the taking of Cherburg, dissipated all our romantic ideas of acquir¬ 
ing conquest in France, or annihilating the French navy by destroying their 
pnncipm sea-ports ; while it exalted beyond measure the spirit of that vola¬ 
tile nation, which had been depressed and mortified by the insulting descents 
made upon their coasts with impunity. They now magnified into a mighty 
victory their accidental good fortune in cutting off the rear-guard of a mis¬ 
guided party of desultory invaders- 

But whatever consolation France might derive from the check which had 
been given to the ravagers of her coasts, the solid advantages acquired by 
the English in other quarters of the globe, afforded them abundant cause of 
triumph, exclusive of such fugitive conquests. In North America, whence 
we had hitherto received only accounts of delay, disaster, and disgrace, our 
affure had taken a new and highly favourable turn. 

As lord Loudon had returned to England on account of some dissatisfao- 
tion in regard to the conduct of the war, the chief command in America de¬ 
volved upon geneto Abercrombie; but the plan of operations being 
sive, the forces were divided into three separate bodies, under as many dif¬ 
ferent commanders. About twelve thousand men, under majo^generm 
Amherst, were destined for the siege of Louisburg; new sixteen thousand, 
under Abercrombie in person, were reserved for the r^m^on of 1 iconde- 
roga and Crown Point; and e%ht thousand, commanded by brigadier-general 
Forbes, were ordered to attack Fort du Qaesne. _ . 

The redaction of Cape Breton being an object of prune “"f 
undertaken with aU possible dispatch. The a»my under A”, m ’ 

nugfdenlM wi^ two thousand fresh troops from England, 
life, on the 84tb of May, and on the Ski of June, the 
conaieting of om hnadred and fifty-seven sail, under 
BoacawS, arrive^efore LouisbuJg. The garrison "f 
by tire dhevaKer deDruoourt, consisted of two thou^ fii^ 
troops, and about' six hundred miUtU. The harbour 
■hipTrf the Une, onh fifty-gun Ship and ||_e 

BUii aweea tin mouth of the bason. It ^'‘^’^Thanlaoe riiosen for that 
h«k the troops at lome distance from the town. The ptaoe chosen lor laa 

Hitt, Ilf Ai i^ar bffStmanf, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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pui^ioM waa tbe oraiik of Connonnt; and at aoon aa the landilDg, wkid^' way 
attended with aomyWfficulty but little loaa, waa fu% effected, ud the aitU-^ 
lery and atorea bi^i|^t on ahore, the town waa fomally hive8ted.(l) 

The firrt thing attempted by the beaiegera, waa to aeoure a poat called the • 
Liffht-hv^ Battery. That aervice was performed f^etm Wolfe, with 
all the vigour an^ celerity for which he waa ao much diatihgulriied. On this 
elevated point were erected several batteries, which played Mon the ships 
and the £>rtifi(»tionB on the opposite aide of the haraour. For alz weeka, 
however, did the place hold Out, and the French ships continued to fire upon 
the besiegers, and to obstruct their operation. At length, on the Slat of 
Julg, one of the great ships blew up, and the flames being communicated to 
two others, they also shared the same fate. 

As the enemy, notwithstanding this misfortune still refused' to surrender, 
the Fnglish admiral (who during the whole siege had done every thing pos¬ 
sible to second the efforts of the land-forces) sent into the harbour a detach¬ 
ment of six hundred seamen in boats, headed by the captains Laforey and 
Balfour. They boarded the two remaining ships of the line, which still kept 
possession of the bason; destroyed one, which was aground, and towed off 
the other in triumph. The blow was decisive. The governor fearing a ge¬ 
neral assault, ns several practicable breaches were made in the works, sur¬ 
rendered himself and his garrison prisoners of war: and the whole island 
submitted to his Britannic MajeBtp.(2) With Cape Breton fell also the 
island of St. John, and whatever interior stations the French had established 
for carrying on the cod-fishery in the Gulf of St. Laurence. 

The reduction of Louisburg was Bererel;y felt by France, especially os it 
had been attended with the loss of so considerable a naval force, ana occa¬ 
sioned the greatest rejoicings in England. But all our enterprises in Ame¬ 
rica were not equally fortunate. 

General Abercrombie, iii consequence of his design of driving the French 
from Ticonderoga and Crown Point, had embarked upon Lake George, on 
the fifth of July, with near sixteen thousand men, and a numerous train of 
artill^; and, after a prosperous navigation, landed his troops without 
opposition, and advanced in four columns toward the first object of his ar¬ 
mament. As the country through which his marrii lay is rough and woody, 
and his guides were very unskUful, the troops were bewildered, and the 
columns broken. While in this disorder, they fell in with a French detach¬ 
ment, which had fled on their approach, being bewildered in like manner. 
A skirmish ensued, in which the enemy were quickly routed, with the loss 
of near three hundred men. But that advantage was unfortunately pur¬ 
chased with the death of the gallant lord Howe, a young nobleman of the 
most promising military talents, who had acquired the esteem and ofiiection 
of the troops by his generosity, affability, and engaging manners, as well as 
by his distinguished valour. 

This disaster excepted, the English army proceeded successfully till it 
reached Ticonderoga ; which is situated on a point of land between Lake 
George and a narrow gut that communicates with Lake Champlain. On 
three sides surrounded with water, and on the fourth secured by a morass, 
that important post was strongly fortified, and defended by near five thou¬ 
sand men. These were stations under the cannon of the place, behind an 
abattis, or breastwork, formed of the trunks of trees piled one upon another. 
And they were farther defended by whole trees, with tl^ bmchea out¬ 
ward, some of which were cut and Aarpened, so as to answer the purpose of 
chevaux-de-frize. ^ 

Notwithstanding this 8troi^fi|^tion, whirfi had not been [rroperiy reoon- 
noitrM, it was rashly resolved flRtuck the enemy, without waiting for tto - 
arrival of the artillery. A disposition waa accordingly made for the purpose, 
and the whole English army put in motion. The troops advanced to ^e as¬ 
sault with the greatest alacrity; but all their most vigorous efforts proved* 

(I ) Loud. Gatettti Aug. IS, I7Sa. Knox’s Campaigns in /forth stnurica, rol. i, 

(i) Id.ibid. 
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.ineffectaal. Iv vain thef attempt to est their way throng^ every di- 
at^e. HMjr oouldmake^mimpreadonujMni the euemy'a works. The ge¬ 
neral, therefore, found it uecessan to order a retreat, Bstheonly means of 
saving the remuns of hiawimy, -after it bad been exposed for four hours to 
the covered fire of the French musquetry. Near two thousand men, irfciuding 
' a great numbw of officers, were killed or dangerously wounded.fl) 

in order to repair tiie disgrace of this bloody repulM, general Abercrombie 
(who had immediately retired to his former camp on the southern side of 
Lake GeorgeV detached colonel Bradstreet with a body of three thousand 
men against Fort Frontenac. The colonel, who with great prudence and 
valour surmounted every difficulty, brought his little army to Oswego 
where he embarked pn Lake Ontario, and arrived at the object of his enter¬ 
prise hy the 2Sth of August. , - , ^ i 

Fort Frontenac stands at the communication of Lake Ontario with the 
river 8t. Laurence, the entrance into which it in some measure commands. 
For a post of such moment, however, it was poorly fortified, and feebly pir- 
risoned. It surrendered at discretion, on the appearance of the English 
commander, who found there an immense quantity of provisions and mer¬ 
chandise, sixty pieces of cannon, and nine armed 8loop8.(8) 

The success of colonel Bradstreet, in all probability, facilitated the expe¬ 
dition, under general Forbes, against Fort du Quesne. This officer began 
his march from Philadelphia, in the beginning of July, at the head of eight 
thousand men, through a vast tract of country very httlc known, and al¬ 
most impenetrable, by reason of woods, mountains and morasses, lie made 
his way,\owever, by the most incredible exertions of yi^ur and persev^ 
ance; procured provisions, secured camps, and surmounted every “‘^er ffiffi- 
culty in his teffious progress, though continually harassed by parties of 

^'°HavinK ^vanced with the main body of his army as far as l^y s Town, 
distant about fourscore miles from Fort du Quesne. 

major Grant, at the head of eight hundred ^ who wnt 

Uitfortunatelv the maior's approach was discovered by the enemy, who sent 
a of troops gainst him. A d^nemte -f "f- 

which was gallantly maintained by the British detachment for more thM 

three hourfTbut being at length ^ 

oblked to eive way. About three hundred men were kiUcd or inwe ^i 

^SaXmong^the latter was major ““"^rnofp^^ 

Tliii check SO fatal to the reconnoitnog party, aid 

neS PoX f«mtdv^kg with the main 

rant of the “f 

opportunity of retaliation, fhe French, ho e , , .f. disouted 

a siege, deprived him of the plMSuro of reveng , V . Ohio, to 

post, on the twenty-fourth of November, f ^ standard was erected 
their settlements on the Miffii^ipi-(3) T^ general and so destruc- 
on Fort du Quesne, which had been the ^“ae of » ge".® X^our of the 
tiveawar; and the name of Fort P x. ^-^grtaken. 

ininistOT under whose auapic^ the eweffi i solely to North Ame- 

Nor were the conquests of Grrot , . i,odv of marines, had 

rics. Two ships of the line, with some frip „ance t^e French settie- 
beeu d^mteheS ^^LgTy entered the river SenegJ; 

ments on the coast of Afnc^ t J>ey J the ships of the 

and in mite of the ^ “t^EiuiT whfoh commands the naviga- 

bne coJd not pass, they obbged Fort Lou , me getUementson 

tion of the 8eae£^, to surrender, and, witn it||||u 


that river.U) ^ r^uce the island of Goree, 

But this squadron being found insuffi^ tlmsame coast, commodore 

hich dirfjinne of thirty leagues, on tne same 


But this squadron oeing louw ■ the 

which lies atthe distance of thirty leagues, on the 

0) Knox's Campaigns, vol. i. Load. GattHe, Aos-«. '7«- 
(9) Lond. Ga9HUt Oct* 81, 1758. 

W lx>Dd. Oaaette^ Jan. 20,17g* 

(d) Load. 6a»€tte,Jau9, 10, 1758. 
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Rcppel, brotlier to tbe oorl of Albetnarle, waa tftefvu4'*ettt tapon ttat'aer*, 
vice^ with fool sh!^ of the line, aareitd frigatea, and leren buOdMA regular 
troops, under the command of Beatenant^soloiiia Wotge. ‘ Hie f^feat ships 
laid their broadsides to the principal batteries, and sustained so strong a 
fire, that the place surrendered at discretion, before the troops were limd- 
ed.(l) M. St. dean, the French governor, behaved with true coorsge, but 
was ill supported bp his garrison. 

The Bntish arms were less successful during this campaign in the East 
Indies. Though admiral Pocodie, who had succeeded, in consequence of 
the death of atoiral Watson, to the command of the English squadron on 
^ coast of Coromandel, had worsted, in two obstinate engagements, the 
French squadron under M. d'Achd, he was not able to prevent the loss of 
Cudalore and Fort St. David. These two places were reduced bp the count 
de Lallp ; who having been appointed governor-general of all the French 
possessions in India, had carried out with him a great force to Pondicherrp. 
He was gallantlp assisted in his militarp operations bp the count d'Estaign, 
and flattered himself with nothing leas than the conquest of all the English 
settlements on the coast of Coromandel. 

Such, mp dear Philip, was the state of the war in all parts of the world, 
at the close of the pear 1758. Manp checks had been given, manp victories 
obtained, and manp conquests made; but these were not all on one side. 
The success was divided. All parties had cause of hope, or room for conso¬ 
lation ; and, in consequence of this situation of affairs, all parties prepared 
for opening the ensuing campaign with equal vigour, though the state of 
^eir finances was verp different. The resources m England being still great, 
she geuerouslp continued her annual subsidp of four millions of dollars to 
the king of Prussia. Those of Austria were much exhausted, and France 
was on the eve of a national bankruptcp; pet were the efforts of both undi- 
minislied. The empress of Russia, having lost onlp men, readilv supplied 
bp her boundless dominions, adhered to her militarp system, which she con¬ 
sidered as neceasarp to the training of her armies: ana Sweden made no ad¬ 
vances toward peace. The greatest exertions were displaped in eveip quar¬ 
ter of the globe. 

Gennanp however continued, as hitherto, to be the jprand theatre of mili¬ 
tarp operations, though less of conquest or bold enterprise. These found 
elsewhere a wider range. Related trials of each others strength had here 
made all parties more cautiou^Mcause all were become sensiUe, that the 
war oould onlp be brought to ^successful issue bp patience and persever¬ 
ance, not bp anp single blow. The greatest blows had been alreadp stru^, 
pet peace seemra as distant as evei^ though, in striking some of Aose blows, 
ruin itself had been hazarded bp the illustrious Fredenck. Less dependence 
was henceforth placed in fortune, and more in foroe and skill. Experience 
had moderated the ardour of courage, and rectified the mist^en conceptions 
of militarp superioritp. firmness and recollection took place of presump¬ 
tion and rashness; and mutual esteem and apprehensions of danger, of seu- 
eonfidence and mutual contempt. 

The fire of the king of Trussia’s genius alone seemed unabated. We have 
seen in what maimer he obliged the Austrians and the Armp of the Empire 
to evacuate Saxonp, at the (dose of last campaign, while his generals forced 
the Russians and Swedes to retire towsrd the& own frontiers. He began 
the present with equal vigour and succeaa: and he had fortted a great, sps- 
tem of operations, m concert with prince Ferdinand of Bruns*ii^ One of 
his generals, in the month o^ebruarp, destined the Ruasimi maggrines in 
Poland; another recoveredCgllriam, Dhmin, and all the places the flivedes 
had conquered in Pomarania^He himself, bp his threatoung motians, drew 
the Austrian army to the frontiers of Sileria. , Hia brother, nrinch' Henry, 
who had wintered in Saxonp, seized the opportunitp to lap Bohei^ under 
contribution; and afterward,entering Franconia, pushed the Armp of tbs 
Empire hs far back as Nuremburg. 


0) lAod. Gastlle, Jan. S9, 175P. 
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l^e .RuBai^i advance toward Sikaia, Mtwith^dW^ dSatafc^nrf 
theu ma«uria^ .^d pnnce Ferdinand, although reiSdwlUi a 
choira b«^y rfBrltirii troopa, found himrelf umSeto p 4 vent ^Amy of 
*** fron that of Fr^c*; % cirwmTuM 

on whion aum:^ of the campaign greatly depended, and on which hla 
PnuaUm Majeaty had presumed, though certaidy without due conride^ 
tiO&e 

The Frwoh, by a flagrant violation of the Uberties of the empire, accom- 
pamed with m act of perfidy, had made themselves masters of Frankfort 
upon the Mune, a neutral and free city, in the beginning of January. Tills 
was an important ^uiaition, as it secured to them the course of the Maine 
and the Upper Rhine, by which they could readily receive every kind of 
supply. It was therefore determined to dislodge them, if possible, us soon 
as the season would permit the allied army to take the field. 

With this view, prince Ferdinand assembled his troops in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Fulda, and began his march toward the enemy at the heitd of thirty 
thousand men; having left the rest of his forces to guard the electorate of 
Hanover, and protect the bishoprick of Munster. He found the French army, 
under the duke de Broglio, strongly posted near the village of Bergen, be¬ 
tween Frankfort and Hanau, yet did he resolve to attack them. He ac¬ 
cordingly drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced to the charge. 
But after three desperate efibrts to get possession of the village, he was 
obliged to retire with the loss of two thousand men.(l) He preserved, how¬ 
ever, BO ^od a countenance that the enemy did not attempt to pursue him. 

The aUiee perhaps lost no honour by this action. But they failed in their 
object ; and that failure, beside thwarting the deshps of the king of Prus¬ 
sia, reduced themselves to great distress for want of provisions. Meanwhile 
the French enjoyed plenty of every thing. And their armies on the Up]ier 
hnd Lower Rhine having formed a junction near Marpuig, proceeded north- 
wardf under the mareschal de Conatdes, who fixed his liead-quarterB at 
Corbech, whence he detached a body of light troops to take possession of 
Cassel. 

Finding himself inferior to the united forces of the enemy, prince Ferdi¬ 
nand judged it .prudent to retire as they advanced. He left strong garri¬ 
sons, however, in Lipstadt, Ketberg, Munster, and Minden, in order to 
retard the progress of the French generals. But this precaution proved 
IneffectuaL Retberg was surprised by tte duke de Broglio. He also took 
Minden by assault; and Munster, tliougfa^ defended by a garrison of four 
thouMiid men, was reduced, after a short si^. 

It now appeared impossible to prevent the French from maki^ themselves 
a second time masters of his Britannic Majesty’s German dormniona Con¬ 
sidering the conquest of Hanover as certun, the court of VersBilles wm 
only occupied in contriving expedients for securing it; and the regency ef 
that ejeetprate, willing to provide against the consequenres of suim a prob^ 
Me event, agMn sent their ar^vea and moat valuable effects to Btad^ ^ 
things see^ hastening to the same situation, which 
miUating convention Cioster-seven; especially as pnnee Ferdin^ co^ 
tiauedto^ retire, and studfously kept up his communication with the 

llrttlmt accomplished general, 0 «< 5 Mrh weake^ by his was 

disconcerted. He mw his danger, and wa sjgep sred to °»eet .»t. .^thiwgh 
{rtu^y «uti<w«. he r^ved, ^ 



(1) Freneh tad Enclitb ^tettet compared. 
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ten to that iuue. And the meana by wbitib be wcom^iihed bi* dei^ ariith 
an inferior army, without exporins biinielf to «y duaeter,. diapovered 1m 
profound s geniua for war, aa will ever make bim be ranked among the 
greateat maatera of the militaiy ait. «- 

The Aain body of the Frenw army; after the taking of Minden, bad en> 
camped in the neighbourhood of that city, to which ita ri|^t wing extended. 
On the left wad a steep hill, in the firont a morass, and a rivulet covered the 
rear. Aa nothing‘could be more advantageous than this position, which ren¬ 
dered an attack imptacticable, prince Ferdinand employed all his akUl to 
draw the enemy from it. With that view he quitted hia camp on the Weser, 
marched to Hille; leaving, however, general Wanronbrim, with a bpdy 
^troops, entrenched at Thornhausen, on the banks of the disputed river: 
and detaching the hereditary prince d Brunswick, with six thousand men, 
to make a compass toward the enemy's left flank, and cut off thrir commu- 
mcation with Padeiborn. 

The French generals, who were not inattentive to these movements, fell 
into the snare that was laid for them. They concluded, that tiie opp^u- 
nity which they had so long sought, of cutting off prince Ferdinand’s com¬ 
munication with the Weser, was at iMt found, and with it the consummation 
of their wishes. They saw, as they imagined, the allied army divided and 
disjoined beyond the posubility of immediate union; and therefore flattered 
themsdrea with its final destruction, by the defeat of general Waimenbeim, 
and the command of the Weser the necessary consequence of suim defeat. 
Full of this idea, they left their advantageous postand passing the morass 
in their front, advanced into the plain. 

The duke de Broglio, who led the van of the French army, proceeded 
with great confidence, until be reached a neighbouring eminence ; whence 
he bweld, instead of entrencbmmits defended W a small body, the whole 
annV of the allies disposed in excellent order, and extending from the banka 
of the Weser almost to Minden. A discoveiy so unexpected embarrassed 
the French general. But he had no alternative left: it was too late to re* 
cede. He toerefore ordered his cavalry to advance, and begin the en¬ 
gagement. 

The British infantry, which, with two battalions of Hanoverian g^uds, 
composed the centre of the allied army, sustained the principal shock of the 
battle, and broke every Iwdy of horse foot that advanced against them; 
-whilst the Hessian cavalry, with some rejriments of Prussian and Hanoverian 
drains, posted on the left, baffled aU the attempts of the enemy, and 
pushed them to the necessity of seeking safety in fiight.(l) 

At this instant, prince Ferdinan(i sent- orders to lord George Sackville, 
who commanded the British and Hanoverian horse, which composed the 
right wing of the allies, to advance to the charge. And if these orders had 
been cheeMuUy obeyed, the battle of Minden would probably have been as 
memorable and decisive as that of Blenheim. The French army would have 
been utterly destroyed, or totaUy rout^ and driven out of Gwmaay. But 
whatever was the cause, whether the orders were not siiffidently precise, 
were misinterpreted, or in)perfectiy understood, the British cavalry did not 
arrive in time to have any ware in the engagement ;(S) so that the French, 
instead of bejng hotly pursued, were permitted to retire in good order, and 
to regain their former position, nortwithstanding the loss of seven thousand 
men. They judged it necess^, however, to quit their camp, and pra the 
Weser the same night; and next day the garrison of Minden sunendered at 
discretion. The ifflies lost in the action near two thousand brave trocps. 

Prinqs Ferdinand passed an indirect censure dpon the British commander 
for his conduct on this ocGarifl|kBnd a court mar^ confirm^ that censure. 
But as the whole vNflght of nUusterial influenoe ia suppoeM to have beed 
-thrbwn into the scale of the German general, -Uie impartaal'part of mankind 


(I) London and Psrii Gatella, pssrim. The Frenoh secount of this battle, and of 
tlie iqMrstinnt that preceded It, is bv far the most perfect. 

(t) Evidence psoduced on the trial of lord Qeorge Sackville. - 
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m^ehn penseption, op that occasion, less dear than usual, and that he 
might even leipetly indulge a desire^to obscure the glory of a hated rivU 
without reflecting that, in so doing, he was sacrificing his duty to bis sove¬ 
reign, and eventually the interests of his country.(i} ^ 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Tit View of the Stile <V Europe, and the Hittory of the General War 
purtued, fi^om the Defeat of the French at Mxndin, to the Death ojf 
George II. •' 


The victory gained by the dlies at Minden, though less complete than it 
might have been rendered by the ready co-operation of the Britisli general, 
threw the court of Versailles into the utmost confuaon, and blasted all their 
hopes of conquest. It not only enabled prince Ferdinand effectually Ip de¬ 
fend the electorate of Hanover, but to recover Monster, and force the 
Frendi ttf .evacuate great jiart of Westphalia. And if he had not bwn 
obliged to weaken his army, in order to support the king of Prussia, whose 
dfiura verejnueh embarrassed, he would probably have driven the vain-glo- 
rioug enemy to the other side of the Rhine, before the dose of the campaign. 

The emurraasment of his Prussian majesty was chiefly occasioned by uie 
approach ot the Rusaiaus, in spite of every effort to obstruct their progress. 
D&pleaaed with the studied caution of count Dolma, the king confi^r^ the 
command of the army destined to oppose them on general Wedel, who im¬ 
mediately gave them battle, conformable to his orders. He attuned them 
with great vigour, but without effect, at Kay, near Zullichau, in Silesia, on 
the twenty-third day of July. The Frassians were repulsed with much loss, 
after an obstinate engwment, and the Russians made themselves masten 
of Frankfort on the Oder. 

No sooner was the king of Prussia informed of that misfortune, than he 
resolved to oppose the Russians in person; and began bis march with ten 
thousand of hia best troops, to join the shattered army under Wedel; jeer¬ 
ing his brother Henry to observe the motions of the Austrians cm tJie_ fron¬ 
tiers of Luaatla. Meanwhile mareschal Daun, apprized of the king's mtdn- 
tion, detailed general Laudobn, with twelve teousand horse, to give vigour 
and stability to the Russian army, which was deficient in cavslm 

The reinrorwanent arrived nearly at the same time that his Pninian m^ 
jeste joined Wedel. And Laudohn and count 8oltikow,the Rusiian general 
took poet lit the village of CiQineTadorff, oppoaite Frankfort. The_ combined 
array consleted of abou^j^hihandred thousand cpmbatants: their positim 
was naturally strong ''they fiurther segu^ their camp by entrente- 


men; yat did Wm premdng arcnmatancea, and hii own aanguina ipitt*# »• 
^^azned by puttoo/^ndiice him to hazard an attack. 

a Ftidinsod’t Letter to the king of Grtst Britsin.mnd told Gsef|S 

••wille'f fimdic0tNon of bit conduct. 

Vot. II. 3 8. 
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alaugBier. oevenii reagumi, wmos 

wen alMjBMten^ and the Pruwneat sedvanced to the vdlhge itieu. Ben 
the haUle wai nnewed, and raged with fresh fury for twoheura At lenm 
tbh wee carried; the. pnemjr'a artillery was tak^; and every tj^ 
M^^ud to pronuBO a .co^plcto victor* But tho Ruflsiaiii^ though orokaBi 
wen qiA dM^raged. 'ney again formed under cover of tl» AUatrian c»> 
vaby, and took poaaaamon oi an eminence, called the /•»«' Brnn/wg Grmmd, 
edMn they reaofved to defend themselves to the last man. 

ia^udence, past experience of the steady valour of the Raasians/ought 
te haye tau^t his Prussian majesty to rest satisfied with the advant^e he 
had gained: but he could not nar to be a conqueror by halves. Uhe ar¬ 
dour of his mind determined him to follow his blow, in hopes of cnwning.at 
once his glory and his vengeance, by the final destruction of a barbarous 
enemy, who had dared to enter within the line of his ambition; and whose 
cruel ravages had so often drawn him from the pursuit of victory, or ob- 


his bravu battalions, yet faint'firom recent toil, beneath the heat of a burning 
sun^.and sore with many a wound. He led them against the ntain body of 
the Russum army, the greater part of which had not hitherto been engaged, 
posted on higgler ground, and strongly defended by artillery. They were 
unequal to the difficult service: they fell back ; they were a^n brought to 
the ebarge, ahd a second time repulsed with great slaughter. Enraged at 


the number of slain, blamed the perseverance of their prukodl but main- 
tained the unequal combat. , - 

In tiiose awful moments, when the finest tnxm in the world were wajroT- 


uke in upon 
followed the 








_to his.^een, wifhettl..Wtiog fur. tSdil|»al.*f^ ■ 

_have driven.the ROHiaiu from their.entisi^ments. . ExpectWtjun 

ijn hdhre,;ta. hesrjbf a gbg^us vJcMy. l”-yAfi4iai, ^ Ullpt nr riveA.e t 
Bei^n Just as Rmt^st was out, the pienmture., utt^gSBoe j^ed, 
the courts of Loniafe and Verti^ Wore 

aliw'&vC opoTOycd in aoutliiucliuionic diftp^tofi^rue quMn.# _ Bwnove froni 

(i|j|!ompaM Rehtiatu of tho bsMlt ef Cnnuendoi*, puMiitisd^ aalbonty st 
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i'Beriia with the roval familv. Let the archivee be carried to Potsdam. 

" The town' majr imuce conditions with the enemjr.’Yl) 

Bot if hb Prasabn majedtj aubjeri^ himself to some degree of ridicule 
as n man, and blame as s commander, byhis defeat at Cudnersdorf , his sub- 
aewent conduqt wlp^ all off. And the surprise of mankind, at his sudden 
and ^expected re^rse of fortune, was sood lost in their admiration of the 
wdndmful resources' of his genius, and the unoonmierable fortitude of hin 
mirft^ The day after the Irattle, he repassed the Oder, and encamped at 
Rrtwin: whence he moved to Furstenwalde, and posted himself so advan¬ 
tageously, that the Russwns did not dare to make any atteinpt upon BerRn. 
He even vra^ed their motions so assiduously, that the main body of their 
army, under the victorious Soltikow, instead of entering Brandenburg, 
marched into Lusatia. There he joined the grand Austrian armjr, under 
mare^chal Daun j and the two generab held consultations concerning their 
future operations. 

In the mean time the king of Prusma, having refreshed and recruited his 
broken and exhausted troops, and supplied the loss of his artillery (,whieh 
had ^ fUen into the hands of the enemy) from the arsenal at Berlin, ap¬ 
peared agsdnibrmidable. While his friends as well as hb enemies were of 
opinion, that the Russian and Austrian armies united had only to determine 
what pert of his domtoions they chose first to subdue as a ]>relude to the 
conquMt of the whole, he obliged both to act on the defensive. And he at 
the same rim a detached a body of six thousand men, under general Wunch, 
to the relief of Saxony; where the Army of the Empire hiri made great pro- 
irreH, dunnflT hw absence. Haily Wittembei^,^ I^ipsic, Torpau, and even 
Dresden itsw. had surrendered to the Imperialists. But tM detaCTment 
under Wunch retook teipsic on the Slst of September; and having joined 
ffeneral Finck who commanded in Saxony, the Prussian generals raised 
the Army of the Empire at Corbite, though supported by “ 
triads n^er general Haddick, and recovered every place in that electorate 

”En«m^d°by these successes, and seeing that im could J"® 

operatioiuSthe^king on the ride of Silesia, P""“ 
stHomedorff near (Arlitz, in Lusatia, and marched 

into Saxony, where be joined the^^^an ,^ies and WwA. 


^esder“And?heft"umi^S^^^^^^^^ 
most dangerous en^my, having put himself between the 
Gloga^Wiged them to reliVish enterprise winch they had formed 
affauist that placCi and return into Poland. ^ r aUa sn 4 -«>*nif] 

of ^he cetMt of the Russians, than he November, in spite of 

joined bis brothw Henry near Torgau, on t i^mitlbn, the Xrmy of the 


baOk.upon^IjE^den. Ana tne amg • vy- - .^rtill 
•the^eadtrfA'i^llant ihe^w of tteir^vereign and 

ready to execote any f Hciiair. But as the Season 

commander, solatefy redu^to the his most able gene ;- 

*a. riremly &r*in tie decline, «"« ^ d be undertri^h 

rsb were of opinion, that no unporUnt enteri’n.® 


(I) Foreiin Oatelln, pswiro. 
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■hy ^bttbilitj of snecesi, aad that Uotflteeat aoMiuot wouM';bo t^atoh, 
the ihotioni of the AuMana, and outitf 'the prorWani of majreachal D^iiiq 
who moiVby theacjiniMg, infallil^U^^Uiged tO'iAanddn Dmwlen, anaie- 
Hnniiiriiiymn'ringtTi'tho ^fil|w»ti,as faitheMo,tho ent&o poiaeinuon 
of Baxpny. ■ ■ 

The kih^iyiqro, however, eiittendeid to gmter«id mre dofdiir^ advan* 
tana. He Ichew that the paaa^ into BoMmia wim'eo difficult, tlut, Sy 
a^ng certain pqata,'tJie aubeiatence of the .Auatnain'mighi aot only be^cnt 
off, blit their retreat rendered impracticahre. , Having obliged inertial 
CPib to yetidlirt B8 far aa Plawe^ rad advanced hiihadf to Keawldorff, he 
aaSbfdingly ofdeir^ gcuierul Finch, with nineteen battalion'a and'thifty*five 
aguadiona, to occupy the deffiee of Maxen and Otfehdorff, throiurb which 
aume he thought it poiaaible 'f(|r the eiieniy to communicate with Bohemia. 
Thia aervioe WB8 succeagfully executed; and no doubt waa entertained ihat 
mareachal ^nn would be obliged to hazard a battle, or to eufrendw at die* 
cretion, aa he aeemed now to have no reeuurce left but in victory. 

MerawliUe that aagmous general, aenaible of hia danger, aent experienced 
dffieera to recdnnbitre'the'poaitluh of‘the Fruiaeira detachmeiit; and finding 
the commander lulled into the moat fatal aecurity, he'took po^^ion of the 
neighbouring eminehcea, and aurrouiiding'the enemy on all atdra, predluded 
the pimibUity of escape. The Ffuesians defended'themselves gallant^ for ode 
day, rad made several vigorous efforts to diaentai^le tbemaelvea irom the 
net iif w^ii^ they were caught, but in vain: they were foiled in every Ot- 
tejnpt to force those defiles which they had been appointed toraard. Ni^bt 
^t an end‘to .the struggle, and to toe effuidon of blOod. Next'mortting 
general Finch,seeing hm situation des^fate, as every aVenuethroUgh whira 
a refeltot could be made was pirated with bayonet^ Judged it mbre prudent 
to M&|t to necessity, than wantonly to 'throw away the lives of ab many 
l^viiKn, who might serve their king on some mOfe promimngOccaaiOn. 
He therefore endeayuured, though' ine^tually, to obtain terms. ThOy‘werO 
stefnly'deiued him. And he was ultim'utely'nirced to surrender at "discre¬ 
tion, on the SSth of November ; he bimara with eight other generals, ahd 
near twenty thousand men, being made'|>ritonero of iyar.(l} 

This was a mbrtilying blow to the hopes'of the Prussian moriarch, and 
must have mwle him severely sensiiil|, of hia too coihmon error, in pl&dng 
alibis attention on the posmble advantage,'add Overlooking the yrbbabte 
dar^jer. ,N<>r did that evil come alone. He sustained nhOther heavy'rthike 
toe'capture rad destruction of a rear guard, consisting of‘three'thodsfind 
'men, under general Uiercke. Yet. after all these losses, he Was still 
iliudirae, that toe cautious rad mbderateruiinded Daun, instead of attacking 
ran,'took toelter in the strung cauip Of 'Pirmi, and'kept close witblii fals'Sti- 
trenchments. 

'His'Pfussira majesty ^etpcd also, at last, to baVe 'atoO^ed a'leSson' of 
mOdcratiiith. Though joined by twelve tbouBUtadnibn,‘iihalr the hefeditoiy 
jfwce of Brunswick, he put his,urmy guietiy into 'winter-i^dh^rs at Ffcy- 
|Hg, 'withd(ut atte'mptihg a^ hSw cnt^iise; So'that,, the low 'Of ifien a- 
d^ed,'aff^ in Germany jvefb dearly in the'uame'|ituatfonas'at the open- 
the'cahipaign, Tbd .'cotlotry had been deS&tOd, rad mOto bl^d 
a^t j -but;Dresden was the raly plrae of„ray impcrtanOs that'had changed 

of all thp'elO^uSnco'^and popularity 
aaive c^pd^a'bwra to'ooul the zeal pf tlie'Ei 
. ^eir' illOatHdus l^i^il||i<denagtte ally, the' kit 
Umy iwiffd ato no enf^ '^d the success of the. 
tfaa.^Mt Indies ramad the ^ea of toe people' 
t efc i l s , rad' made them senaiMB of. the tmlyjp 
Hanover at Such a vast dxpedae of blood an' 

: «• .. w . A. .3 7 h . s» V <1 


liwn^atdy after toa taking of Loiusburg, 
d^l^ as the key of Canada, a plan was farmed 

(0 Compared Athliom, ubi tup. 


of Mr.' Rtt, so afady'lSade- 
Inglish tfatlon'in'fhidewdSe of 
of Pru.Sais,'to whoSe''Wrars 
iritish arnuiin Ahterica rad 
inoreTully'*i|^e&' true'in- 
'ending'toCWbctorhto oP 
re.^ -' '■ ' 

which had tong beOn oou^ 
by the Bnnah ndnistry'fbr 
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.•the redaolaoB'«^<ia^, and the entins oooauest of New France, as soon as 
the season of ^n, in thaw (u^ern laUtudes. should return. In the mean 
time an wpedition was undertaken aomut the iahind of Martinico. the diief 
seat of the French ^vemment in theWeat Indies; a dam of creat im¬ 
portance by its position, and also by its prtduce. * • 

It Wae known that Martinico, and all the sum-islands behmoing to France 
in the American m^ipelago, were in great ^distresa for want provisions 
and other necessaries; which it was not in her power to provide them with 
Ity rea«W of the inferiority of her navy to that of England, and consequently 
her inatclity to'protect her trade with them. It was therefesa suppoM 
they could make but a feeble resistance, and would surrender on the first 
aunlmons. 

'I'lie arnrament destined for that service consisted of ten ships of the line 
undCr' commodore More, and five thousand land-forces, commanded by ge¬ 
neral Houson. The design upon Martinico, however, was abandoned as im- 
praetirable, 'after a slight attempt; though seemingly with little reason, as 
the French governor possessed neither courage nor conduct, and the dis¬ 
tressed inhabitatats appeared willing, it wus smd, to submit to a power that 
could more rel|dSp supply their wants, and afibrd them a better and more 
certain market -tor their produce. But be the prospect of reristance small 
ur great, it ia certain that the British troops were re-imbarked within twenty- 
four hours after their landing, and that the armament directed its course 
toward the iriand -of Gufidaloupe ;(1) a less splendid objeot of conquest, 
though not a leas valuable possession. 

The British fleet appeared before the town of Basse Terre, the capital of 
the island, on the twenty-third of January; and next-day it was taken, 
aJ^r B’telrible cannonade, accompanied with incessant showers of b^hs. 
Never did the commanders of the English navy exert themselves wi^^re 
intrepidity and judgment than on this occasion. They left the landNoroes 
ndtu^ to do but -Cue possession of the place, which was abandoned by the 

*"Ttor^^ctiOn of the town of ^sse Terre, however, was not immediately 
followed by the conquest of Ouadalonpe. The slowness, timidity, and iire- 
aolution rf'tho operations by land, afforded the fugitive gairisoii leisure for 
recoUsetiOD ; .;aiid to fortify tbemselve^ by the b^p, of ^be inhHoitante, in a 
strong post which obstructed all communication with the more fertile parts 
of the idaeid. Despairing therefore of being able to sulnect GuMaloupe on 
that side/the invaders proceeded to attack it on another, known by the name 
of Grande Terre. Fort Lewis, the chief defence of this division ot the islanu 
(which ia separated from the other by a shidlow strait), was taken sworil m 
hand, by themarines and Royal Highlanders, after a idiort but vigorous 
csoinonade fromiOhe'fieet.(S) , _. ... 

But tto comjlWors were guUty of the same error as fomerly. -reay did 
nottakeadvatoite of the enemy’a terror: and tliey suffered the same in- 
convenieneas khefr n^ect. Dko fugitives found ^1“** 

toins, where ifliey became ^midable; aS tiie event 2? 

even' doubtfel, general Barrington, havis^sdceeeded to 
of tiie land-forces, ta^^seiluence^ the death of Hopson; changed the ^ 
of otmrotionirinSS of atsampting ^ tS^titw 

ab«ttMs4itk strong posts and dangerous ^IM, he e ps, 

andlgfibeeidvMy eta^ed the towns and villages apontb®^'. 
tn.wiA -avurv nnfuuHAnihle dIbcc was mtfia redaOM. 

ation inthemouB- 


mode of emOting’ii^, every considerable placewa^ 
governor and i^bltants, tired of fooir to bis Briton- 

taint, bl^^A^oinlfDspoot of rediief^ turreirfoiw 

. —some other smaU **•* 

Bangman^<l*« MrtainOd the same teime with 


•nic^ea^. 


ittM. A^ll^e 


V^) M*reli7.17W. See 

'><(im,anintt Martinico and Goadatoops. 

(S) Id;ibid. 

(9) Capt Gaidoer, ubi lup. 
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tbDWof OuatUloape; niBielfi the nndirtiiTbed nonniioit of thdr i>rivete 
property, and the enjqyneiit of thdi'V^ and ptMlhgaMl) 

1^ moderation waa eqodly MheMa^idid. p^tnM, and timy be mpposed 
to hare had a aH|pai inflneoce OMUte inioda (#<the PrmoB oohmisti, eveo 
in 'N«vtl| Amerioh': where the waa mA yet'heg&i, iod where the 

{dan of ojuratiiHie was aa eat^Ste' aa their idt^a were threat. It ' was 
ooaoerted to attack the Frendi at all thdr atretic htdda m oiioe,’^That 
MBBral W^h, who had so eminently distinniatied himaetf dt the aiege of 
LooiihuiK, damld proceed up the nver'St. Laorenoe with a body-of eight 

t iaand an|L mri a stout dert from Elnriiiiid, and besitm the dty^-Que- 
; that gCKdal Aahecst, now oommaimer'in^iefef theBritiih ronm in 
th America, ritonld, with an army of twelre thousand dten, reduce Ticon> 
deroga and Crown Point; cross Lace Champlain f and, proceeding- by the 
way of Richelieu River to the banka of-tbe St. Laurenoe, join gaoeral Wolfe 
in hia attempt upon the capital of Canada; and that bripidieT-general Fri> 
deanz, with a tnizd army, reinforced by a body Of provinsials and fHendly 
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4 “**?^ awkward aifnation for a com- 

^ widOM*^ijpiat, ha bad C^d it impoiaibla 
to al^Sn a«» object of hb MtafpriS; a junction with m^'Wolft 
Which ^ M ^tiel to the furtanate iuue of the oampaiirn.’ 

obtain^ thd inu£|^ce of the condition of that commander, on the 
operdO^ U whoM uender and unsupported army so much depended: a fow 
obstoUM and alanning ninti excepted, of hie having landed in Oo neighbow* 
ho^ of Quebe& where he was in duiger of being crushed by tiie wh^e foS 
of iTanaa^ under the marquis de Montcalm. Happily be was not so igno¬ 
rant of the fete of the ehp^tion against Niagara. Haring received an ac¬ 
count of the prosjese of it before he left Ticonderoga, he had detached bri¬ 
gadier-general Gage, to assume the command of the troops in the room of 
general PrideaUz, who «aa unfortunately killed by the bursting of a cuhorn, 
whilcLdirectingtiie operations amunst the fort, to which he had been sufbred 
to aOTsnce wiuufoU^Qie least molestation. 

Meanwhile 4i||p command of that expedition devolved upon sir William 
■Tohosen f who prosecnted with equal judgment and vigour the plan of hia 
predeoepwr. He pushed^ attack of Niagara with such intrepidity, that 
the beaiegeiB soon broutm their approaches within an hundred yards of the 
covered wayl Alarmeow the dan^r of losing this interior key of their em¬ 
pire in Ammica, the French collected a large body of regular troops, drawn 
nom the ne^hbouring garrisons, Detroit, Venango, and Presque Isle, in 
order to raise the siege. With these, and a party of savages, they accord¬ 
ingly resolved! to stteutgit the relief of the place, and pot themselves )p mo¬ 
tion fat that purpoast Apprized of their intention, general Johnson ordered 
his light infantryi sopported by some grenadiers and regular foot, to take 

E ast between the oat^^ of Niagsra and the fortress. He posted the auxi- 
ary. Indians on hia flams; and^while he thus preimred himself for an en¬ 
gagement, he took effsctual mfesur^ for securing his lines and bridling the 
garrison. 

The enemy appeared about nine o'clock in the morning, and tlie battle 
was begun with a horrid scream from the hostile Indians, according to their 
barbarous custom. It was this scream, called the' War-whoop, the most 
frightful sound which imagination can conceive, that ^uck a panic into tho" 
army under Braddock, and had on other occasionB carried terror to me hearts 
of JSuropean. soldiers. But having now lost its effect i^n^eBrittah troops, 
it was hedrd with a conteiqptuous indifference. And the French regulus 
were so warmly receivediy the finglish gtonadiers and light infantry, white 
their savages Wkre encountered by othw savages, ttat they rraia totally 
routed in teas twi an hour, and the ^aee surrendered the srae dsy.( 8 l 
The takiiMtfC«^ag«s eflectnaUy cut off the communioatiw l»t*W 
Canada ^ lXwLm, an* oonsemiently ^-a gmt step 
quest of botin BWf the rednoUon hf QuebeS wm still a m^ impoitMt^ 
ject j ai^If -meral Afeherat had been able a junctaon with 

it —^ [i I li|r SirM de^||ig emial eeSI^, as a proportional fefoe 

i^MfftE^^ enterpi^ eoomod Wd^ 
fill. JTho VaA fo^ did not wxooed seven thei teteid synu 

towwi! 2 Sfei*jyite^e isleofOrleaniilSf^b^l^^cJ 

’ (o'" JUlter fm A.i»rj,4»he™i to Mr. locrstarr Pitt, in bond- »*'»» «• 

Laud.*0»(M''^t. tel'ira! Knox.ubiina. 
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raf, puUiiliad a 4^t«d big 

conduct of the kim Ida maatar, ib MMlHtitil MHK. 
protection to tbo^DBi^taata or^i|idi^ntb.tK^|jpj 
property ai^ thaiiiw%eseroiie 4Nhdp'ln$l|ion^ 
ih t lie nupiRe ft* dbminion between the orewnadrTte 
re pr ei an t ed toAem Ae folly of reaiatanoe, apalMi^pei 




propertx and thefoe^eseroiie IPttdy'r!d%lon^.1wmit^^ tfigk.tiMart 
ih tne nupiRe foedbminion between the orewnoMnantiB o^ En^egdi' oe 
re pr ei an t ed to Aem Ae folly of reaiatanoe, a]|all h^pea ciit.<^, 

w^ile Ae Britiih fleet commented not oi^ Ae naiintfov’.' ^ 

Laditece^ but Ae empire of theaea; and he remind^ Apn^^Ult Al^Mliie).* 
exerciaed by Ae fVenA uaAiA Ae Ei^A aubje^ A iAteifo||VQaU 
d|^ae Ae niaat aevfoe retaliation^ But jEnPahmeni be a^i wiatt,^,nag- 
ISanimona to fidlow Ae barbaroua ezampla: and be oondo^ edA extofflu 
Aefieneroaita of Oreat Britain, in Aua itretchiim but to' Ann a band w 
humanity,, when it waa u her power to compel th^' obedieaoe.(l), 

Aa that manifoato produced no immediate efliMt, Wolfo waa under Ae 
neceaaity of conaidering Ae Canadiana aa enemiea, and' aaw himwlf eapoaed 
to Ae difficuitiea of a ^eral cammandiiw ap army A a oouittry where every 
thing ie hoatile to bun. Theae difficuitiea, on exanwytioo,' appeai^I' ao 
great, that, although naturally of' a aanguine temper '~^a" anyenturoua 
apMt, he began, to teapair of aucceaa before Ae oommAodiaMirof onAMwa 
“ I ceidd not flatter ng^^f," aaya be, A bia celaM^ ’ixAtm to^^^Eltt, 
" Aat I Aould be abA to reduce Ae place. -Ab to be wondtoid at. 

Beaide the natural and artificial atrmigA of AtSby of &ebe^ wbtdi ia 
chiefly built,upoD a atm rack on Ae norAem of Ae ifrer St. ban* 
rence, and farAer dbmded by Ae river St. Cherlefi white placea it A a 
kind of penineuk, Mdbtoi&f tne French peuetal, waaadvmatogeoualypoited 
A"Ao AWbbouahood, vriA a force aupenor to the EopfiA amy. x o un- 
de^tteeim aiege of AiTtown; A aueh drenmiten ci i yn ie m ed' contrary to all 
th^eatAliahed maxAia.«rwar. 4. 

BeeolvAg, howieaer, Atoake eveay peadbA exertlaniiefore he teandoned- 
the enteypriae ceianiited to him te ma ■wenigttjmd Ae ivent of whkb 
waa ArmT determldM A the fodt fiiiiigluflniia ^bia admiring oountra* 
men, Wolte tote peaaeadaa Point ^1, on Ae aouAem bank of Ae im. 
Laurence, end Abre erected Atteriee agdprt the 'towm But these bat' 
teriea, by reaaon of Aeir diatmiee, anite amdl Aipreaaionupon Ae works, 
Aeugb Aey deatroyad mai^ bouaei, and greatly ineuimioded Ae inhabi- 
^W nta. TbefleeteouRiieorlittlejiae, BsAaelevAionoftbe-prAcipBlforti- 
'^lfoatiana plaeed them beyend its reach and even mve Aeia a degree at 
commaiM over A Thera^^SAgeneapL therefore, beraae aenaible ef Ae 
impeaiibiAr ef reteetog Ae^ege, utden be oould erect hA batteriea en Ae 
DorthetoaMeef the river. tide seemed %maMer ef Aflnite ffiCouky, 

hwgraMdilemiBawte, howtoAMAf—KeroodjdaQ lila ABatratton re¬ 
solve the q ac et i em « 

Tli^aerthimadberaor AeritorSt. Lanrenees fw a ttndiffcbhwey above 
(Aeto^ w Mi.beld and aotey, aa to make it impraedlatte toUtod A the foce 
iffi™ Brfe» Ala t^btiAe Freneh atdiy tvee dbteUy eoramped, 

and St. Charicn U th#flrat river should 
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E*™!? and u they remained tame spectators of its fnll 

cou^rsr^: 

with ordera wero gent to the generalgTownAend and Murray 

to keep tbai^ diving in xea^eag for fording the river. Meantime thir’ 
i^p^es of ®*^l^Pen»^er8, and part of the second battahmof 
^y^Am^mne, whi^ had^n first landect and directed to form upon!tte 
b^h, unU they could be pr^wly sustMed, ruAed impetuously toward 
the enemy B entrenAments; as if, in their ungovernable fury, they could 
have borne down every thing before them. But they were met by so stronir 
rad steray a fire from the FrenA musquetry, ttat they were instantly 
thrown mto msorder, and obliged to seek Aeltcr in or behind Ae detacheil 
redoubt,.whiA. Ae en'emy had abandoned on Aeir approach.(l) There they 
continued for>|ome tirte, before they could repaes the river, c-xposed to a 
dreadfiil Aunder-storm, and a more terrible storm of bullets, which proved 
fatal to many jArat officers, who fearlessly exposA their persons, in at- 
temptinE ^ tons Ao troops. And insteA of lamenting this early failure, 
Aoi^ oocasionA by inexcusable precipitancy, and attendA with the loss 
of nifif five huhdrA braiw men, we ought rather to consider it as a fortunate 
event; for if ^ whole^^tiA army hA been led on to the attack, there is 
reason to belie#e,^rom Ae strength ofnhe French entrenchments, that the 
consequences wdmd have been more fatA(9) 

Made sensible by this mortifying check, rad Ae information connect A 
wiA it, of the inmracticability of approaching Quebec, on the side of Mont¬ 
morency, while Ae marouis de Montcalm Aose to maintain hi* station, 
Wolfe detaAA general Murray, wiA twelve hundred men in trrasports, to 
co-OMrate wiA Amiral'Holmes almve the town, in endeavouring to destroy 
Ao^French Aippiiw, rad oAeri^e to distress, and distract the enemy, by 
demnta upon the banks of tlw liver, lb pursuance of these obstructions, 
Murray mAe two vigorous attemptwto land on the norAern shore, but with¬ 
out success: m Ae third, he was more fortunate. By a sudden descent at 
Cbambaud, he burnt a valuAle magazine, filled with clothing, ams, ammu¬ 
nition, and provisions. That was a service of coiuideraple importance, 
though by no nMaos Aequate to his wishes. The FrenA Aips were secured 
in such a manner as not to be approaAed either by the flert or army. He 
Aerefore returnA to the BritiA camp at the request of Ae commander-in¬ 
chief, 111 aome measure disappointed, but Ath the consolatory iirtelligence, 
(receivA from his priswaers,) “ That Nia^ra was taken; that Tiootaderoga 
“ and Crqmi Pomt werewbradoned ; and Aat general Amherst was employ- • 
"od m making^reparations for att^ing Ae enemy at Islp Aux Noix. 

This intdlumnce, however, thou A agree Ale in itself) raoA A no pro^ 
peA of any inlbMRate si^strace. Tlie season wastA apace; rad the fervid 
spirit of generil Wolfig, wMA could not brook the most ^stant prospertrf 
censure wdisgrace, iWan to prey upon his nqArally dAcato ronstituaen. 
ConscioAthat Ae coquet of nd leader can ever be honourA with tnw ap¬ 
plause, unless wikM' AA sAi^sa, ho dreAA Ake to bwsome AeAject 
of Ae p% or &iftrn of hii capricious countrymen. His own Hgn no¬ 
tions of mili^ gtory, Ae public hope, Ae goA fortrae of ^er oommra- 
• i.i_ AlunvMMntttent. uid the 



bouffh determined, as he dediar«»TiW8 luwuw^, r; 

d^^u^BCComplishing hid ent^riae, *e. sent t^Im 

it, radMn desponding account of his situation, m oAer 
iparfi tbe'Skills Mthe people for Ae worst.^3) 
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m or p^xt vII. 

Having thus unbuEdeited his mind,^d •finindj the oousequent 

relief, he culled a Aundl «f his priniuaal it was resolyedy 

That the futaiy opemtioBs shthla, be bodvb the o*ier to draw the 

French geneiid, if^postfile, finm his lBi{iregiuhUi^PBm>,Ahd bring qii'an 
engagement, flie^squ at MohMIareQ^ wta ceooirwigiy abandonM; and 
the whole Bmish army being embarked on hoard of it was 

landed at Be^t i«vi, and carried higher wp tke.'tiver. good ef¬ 
fects of thii Dew scheme were sncm viriUp. . 

The marquis de Montcalm, appunbenaive thiri the inradera miglit make a 
distant desemit, and come on the ha^ of tfae-oity ofiJaeB^, det^ed^, da 
Mihgainvillei^erlth fifteen hundred iuen, in.dldw'to watgh thhir monons; 
md. bv that .means weakened his own army* Meantime ^daring plan was 
formM ‘hf4to three Eimlislr' brigadier-generals, and presented to the bom* 
mander-dsneUef; namefy, a. proposal for landing the troops in the night 
under the Jihights of Abraham, a u^e afiove the town, in hopes of conquer¬ 
ing the ntgged sseent before morning. ■ ' 

* The very boldness of this plan, which was conceived wl^e Wolfe was 
confined in richness, recommended it to his generous and intrepid . 
The stream was rapid, the shore shelving, the intended ISnilhm-pl^ ao^ar- 
roi^to be eaady missed in the dark, and the Steep ao difi93||||t as hardly to 
he aaMDdadin the day-time, even without opposition.-* TBfer^nch gmimal 
eould hot think that a descent would be ittmiqited la defiance of aoj lB ny 
obstacles. * It waaaCeoted, however, withe^nal jMgmant and rigpur. WdUe 
himself was one of the .tot who leaped ashore. doIonSl Xowe, with the 
Highlanders and li^t infantry,- led the way up the dui^rons. precipice. 
Alfthe troops vied wirii each other la emulatii^ thi^jallent example; and 
the whole XMtialt army had readied the summit, and was ran^ under its 
prater officdla, by breu of day. :* 

Montcalm, u Wolfs had foreseen, infonnedqhetith'e invaders had 
gained th^eights o£ Alnreham, whlchTu a manner riemaumd Quebec, could 
n«t et tot cr^t the Blanning intdligence. The ascent ef an army by such 
a preeH>l& exceeded all his ideas'of%iilitar#jpterprise. Re believed il^e 
be i^y a fein^ magnified bf report, htfr^r’to indhce hihi to;abandoii nis 
strong post: But when convinced of it^:wty, bdho longer hesitated what 
course to pursue; whenhe found that a little ei^d not prudently he avoid¬ 
ed, he hrav^ resdyid to hgaard one, and utoeQiately put his troops in 
motionior that puipop , 

No aoteer did genew Woffe perceive the enemy crosri^ tiie river St. 
Charlea^ uan he-beMa;tofoite his own line, which consisted of rix battalions 
and the the Louismmg right wiw was commanded by 

general^onkton, bp general Murray. J^lonel Howe, with the 

D^tiaSn^, secured mb‘rear; Md as the marqit^de Montcalm advanced 
in aiuh amanne^a to riiew hiaBnentto was to ont-flank the left of the 
English army, Townahend waiPtmt thither with to regiment of 

Anmerst, wmeh ke finmed en pottnce, ao aa to paestB^ B-dpwe fttet to the 
^gg y.- Th etod y tf reserve cqaiaUted of one reghneriMmpiFup in eight 

EiDhob en^ was m legs marierly:. The iteht wing 
wu cotoosaAwhW fh* W^y troopa, two heittalians ^Europeainiridierf, 
anfi nJiaa^c# Indians. ThiToejitre conriated'-of .a oo^to formed of two 
sthte totubto of ngalars; and one hattaUon of rwfliMK with to remain-' 

^he ene^l^'ShmkJ^ fiUe^trUh- lfteen^uni^l^r«h^ best inrics- 


do^erst, whi^ ke finmed en potance, ao aa to paestB^ ‘ 
^gg y.- Th eimd y tf reserve cqaiaUted of onereghne^ 

EiDhcb en^ was m legs marieri 
wu cotooaaAWhW W^y troopa, two heittalians ^ 
and aJiea^nf. Indians. ThiTtejitre conriated'-of .a cow 
sthte totubto of ngalars; and one hattaUon of rutew 
der of to coleCT-'t ro ria, aecured-the left wing. Tpqftaj 
ig^e enm|Fa nhto'dto fiU^trith- fifteen hundaNr!lr 
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power it hadleen thl ^ Wrted wiih thTsa "; 

m^ moment whentST^rtnne of ®“* 

Wolfe, who wee preninir on at the h«,i S w» “eclare Hself, general 

rate'regimMtofILe“P»- 
own partionlat character, aa w^ae^e t^honourof iU 

nadiera took veweance with k® *?<>»?• >^^*Ue the gre- 


Instead of bei 
rate'regimeat oi 
own partionlai; c 


French army. Then It was that the H^h^r V- the 

completed ue confusion of the enemv hroad swords 

fur/drovetbBfu^v“wUh^r5^Se^^^^^^^^ 

^eXfsf h^rt^tlhte of 


out frequently mK,n thrflat7of the «emy XrJTSli 
Bpinlbd attack on tiba other part ofnis diviBion unrf nffAn siZf twlr 

2 r.rs 

design of turning the left flank of theEwlish 

contributed to this service, was suddenly called to a more important station 
in conse^hce of a new disaster. General Monkton, who-^ad succeeded’ 
SnsW ‘he order of miUtary precedency, tXg danmr- 

ously woun^, the chief c^mand devolved upon Townshendf^ nexrin 
wT/- S" the melamholy news.'^he bostened to tile 

Md tading fte f^s somewhat disordered in the ardour of pursuit, he fornri 
^ thm again with all possible oelenty. This act of generalship, however. 

Mmpleted, when _M; de Amgainviile, with a body of two thou¬ 
sand fresh troops, appeared in the rear of the victorious army. Ho had 
ocffun 018 moren from Cane Rooire. a cansiHArRlilA WAV nn tItA ntrA* aa orva.. 


M he receiv^ intelligence tkal the British forces han gained the heights of 
Abraham. But fortunately the main body of the Frfllfeh army was, by this 
time, so much broken and di8per8ed> that Bougainville did nut tbi^ it id- 
''•'jable to haaard a new Btteck.(l) 

. The victory was indeed decisive. The bravo marquis de Montcalm, and 
ms second m command, were both mortally wounded. About a thousand of 
•I B enemy were made prisoners, and near an equal number fell in the hiittle 
or puiBiut. The remainder of their anny,^’^able to keep the field, retired 
Point au Tremble, and alteAdwd to-Trois Rivieres end Montreal. 

1 it V ®®*. ^ Bpglidt, with respect to numbers, was ve^ inconsiderable: 
noth the killed and winded did not exceed five hundred men. But the 




received ABhet in the wrist; but wrapt a handkerchief round his arm, and 
^couiuged his men fp advance^ without discovering the least discomposure. 
He nextreeoiyed a AiOtIn the groin, which he also concealed. Even after 
the mortal bullet heA^wtced oia breast, he suffered hipiself unwillingly to 
w can^^hcldini M'PPle. Under sB the agonies of approaeMbg dissolu- 
tion, hiaaiA^fy£>r4ho fortune of the field , continuad'i and when told that 


^i^and'^ilwtaBtly expired, in a kin^ of patriotic transport, 
- £s diAiaaever Ms darkening countenance an air of exultation 
triuaiph., ■ 

•WoUh, al the age of thirty-five, to all the fervour of spirit, the liberality 

hom briKsdirr-xenersI Townsliend to Mr. Secretary Pitt, iu Londm Oa- 
*‘«e, Oct. 17,1759. K„ox’« Campairn'r rol. u 
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of sendmentj the humanity, generosity, ilhd enlarged views of the hero, 
united no inconsiderable Aar||,of the presence of '|$}nd and military skill 
that constitute the great conniaiider. He needed-^iu^^Brs and opportu. 
nity of action, to pliM him on a level with the moat oetennited genei^ of 
any age Jt Jagtion rto moderate his ardour, expand his faculties, and rive to 
his intuitive perception and scientific knowle^, the correctness of judg. 
ment perfected by experience. 

Montcalm tte Prench general, was not inferior to his antagonist in mili¬ 
tary talents. Though less fortunate iii the last scene of bxa life, he had 
often been victorious; and he made the most jndirions diaporitions that hu¬ 
man prudence could suggest, both before the battle of Quebec, and during 
the engagement. Nor were his dying words less remarkable tlsan those of 
Wolfe. “ I am glad of it I” said he, when informed that his wound was 
mor^; and on being told he could survive only a few hours, he gallantly 
replied, " So much the better I—I shall not then live to see the Enirrender of 
“Quebeo."(l) 

That event, as thp illustrious Montcalm foresaw, was not distant. Five 
days ffter the vieto^ gained in its neighbourhood, the city of Quebeonur- 
reipleied to the EngUsh fleet mid army, which' were preparing for a grand 
attaein . By the articles of capitulation, the inhabitants wei% to be protected 
ih the exercise of their religion, and in the full, enjoyment of their civil 
rights, until a general peace should decide their future condition.(!e) Ihua 
was the capitaTof New France reduced under the dominion of Great Britnin, 
after an arduoue campaign of about three months; and, ^ Circumstances 
considered, perhaps there pever was a naval and military enterprise con¬ 
ducted with more steady pnseveranoe, or distinguished by pore vigour and 
ability. 

lYhile tiie British ^generals were thus mak^ rmid strides toward the 
fiml conquest of the ^encb enmire in America, M. dentally, the French 
governor-general in the East InoMS, threateued'With utter subjection the. 
English settlements in the Carnatic. Having reduced Fort St. David and 
Cuoalore, as already related, his next attempt was against'Mad res, the grin* 
cipal English settlement on the coast of Coromandel. This place was regu- 
Isuly invested by two thousand European troops, and a large body of sepoys, 
after its brave out slender garrison had made every possible effort to Keep 
the enemy at 'a distanne. And by the resolution of governor Pigot, and the 
persevering courage of colonel Draper, colonel Lawrence, and otiier gallant 
officers, it was enabled to hold out till the arrival of succours. On the ap¬ 
pearance of captain Kempenfeltin theQueenborough man-of-war, and the 
company's ship Revenge, with a reinforcement of six hundred men from 
England, the French general found himself under the necessity of laising 
the siege ; pp^tly mortkied and i^raged at a disimpointmept, which blasted 
all his songuine hopes of expelling thq^nglish from the peninsula of In- 
dostan. ~ . » 

The British forces in the Carnatic, though still inforior Jto those of the 
enemy in numbers now took the field in different dividons, and reduced suc¬ 
cessively the'French settiementB of Maaulipatam' and Conjevetpm. Major 
BreMton, holder, unhappUy liuled in a fash bpt vigorous attack upon W an- 
diwBsh. Ho Was repulsM with the loss of two humlred men. But Wandi- 
wasli was afierivard reduced, and also Carnagolly, by orionri Coote, who had 
superseded Brereton in the command of the &itUh' foroee. This aide officer 
bravely ma int ai ned his conquest, and defoated a strong snn^ general 
Lally, who made m bold attempt to regain possession of ae disputed set¬ 
tlement. * . 

The battle of Wandiwadb was accom}>Bnied with) eevefal dngimstances 
sufficiently interesting to merit a description. General LsBy being early* 
deserted by bis whole body of cavalry, in consequence of a brine oinnonade, 
put bimself at the head of his line of infantry, and impetuously rushed into 


0) Knox's Camp/rifnt, vol, ii. 
C 9) Louilou ubi sup. 
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sotion. CWonel C^W tioolly reived the enemy at the head of Mb own ro- 
aiment, which he had fomed in a line, opposed hbliqucdy to theirs. Nor 
did he alter hw dupomtion, although they did. After two discharges, the 
regiment of Lorraine vigorously pressed on, in the form of a column, through 
a heavy fire, and threatened to Bear down all resistance. In an instant the 
two re^menta were engaged at the pu* of the bayonet.' The froift of the 
French column at first broke the English hne, and a momentary confusion 
ensued. But no sooner did man encounter man in ungle opposition, than 
the superiority of British prowess was conspicuous. The fieM was suddenly 
straws with lulled and wounded Frenchmen. The regiment of Lorraine 
was broken, routed, and hotly pursued. 

This oonMct was followed by another, no less bloody, which finally demded 
the fortune of the day. As soon as colonel Coote could restrain the ardour 
of bis own victorious battalion, he rode along the line, and ordered major 
Brereton to advance with Draper's remment (the colonel having returned 
to England for the recovery of his health) and take possession of a fortified 
post, which the enemy seemed to have abandoned. In making this effort, 
the major was mortally wounded, but not before he saw that the post was 
gained. “ Follow your blow!” said he greatly, to some of the sol^m, who 
offered to assist him ; “ and leave me to my^fate!” 

That service was gallantly performed by major Monson, who now'aue- 
ceeded to the command of Draper's regiment. In vmn did M. de Bussy at¬ 
tempt to recover the dear-earned post, at the head of the regiment of Luly; 
in vain, to maintain the- combat on the plain. His horse being shut under 
him, ho was made prisoner, in leading on to the push of the bayonet the few 
troops that preserved any countenance. Major Monson received his sword, 
"rhe regiment of Lolly was utterly broken; and the French general, having 
lost six hundred men, was happy to save the wreck of his army, by abandon¬ 
ing his camp to the victors.(l) The routed infantry fom^ behind the ^ 
valry, whiim had recovered from their panic, and the flight was conducted 
with some degree of order. • .i,. w..* 

Nor were these-the only aehievements of the Bntudi forces in the itast 
Indies, in the course of this memorable year. During tte pi^rcss of colo¬ 
nel Coote on the coast of Coromandel, admiral Pococke, with an inferior 
force, defeated the French fleet, under M. d’Adie, m a thud and despite 
engagement, though without capturing any ships. Surat, a plara ol great 
cogence on thi coast of Ma&bar, was taken by 

En^ settlement of Bombay. The French facto^ there ' 

and, on the opposite side of the peninsula, the Dutch were chastised for at 
tempting to a43quire an ascendancy^in 
l^ese avaricious 1 ’ 


derate, no treaties--- « , 

power in the East Indies^ and, enrage at the J „ cousutracv 

irado, which they had been ^ustomed ^monopolize, form^ a wuspirwy 

for the extirpation of their riv^, as t j „f Bengal 

sequence of this conspiracy (m which the , - Batavia under pre- 

ara supposed to have been engaged,) the government of ^m.jnderj^ 

tenee onr^fordng their setuemMt at ^***““?*”\ Huehlev. The troops 
ships, and thirteen hundred land force ^up^ from^h^sura advanced 
wera biided near Tannah Fort, “pd Bjf^hmeM tom ^ 

to meet |hem. Meantime TOlonel Fordo, wnffiiah Bast India companv. 
their motions, toad of the X ma“n 

ravobattlo first det^ment andM and made all the fugitive* 

feated both; kiled four hundred Md , i^jja ghips (armed and 

priaoBm About Ae^e tmMhrre Bj squadnm, and obliged 




(1) Orme. fliK. Mot/, bookjtii. , j of the DuUU in Bengal, tianunitled 

Compared Relaiiont of the hoilile attempi oi 
to the Bast India Houte. ^ 
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Seeing their annament thus hamhled, the faetoiy at Chinannt agreed te 
mch oonditiong aa the n^ernmeiM of Calcatta thon^ prepv to iiafOM, 
diadaimliu all knowle^^ of j|Ntlle intentioiut: ShiSlnr ModeptatioBa wgra 
made by the Btateoifeiieral In Europe and Ae Britiah aunift^, thou^ by 
no meant convineed of their good Mth, memei *9 admit tl^ apoiogv. 
The ehaetiaement inflieted, thongh neoeaiary for aelf-de fiB W O, araa thought 
auffidently .ievere to operate w-a^cerrection. 

Every where victorioua by land, hnd crowned with eonqueit a( both ex> 
ir^itiee of tiie earth, the eueoeaa of Uie Britiudi arma in Europe was no leas 


rr*) rT«u ^ ■ tij 
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leodly of retaliating the insults on theb coasts, h]tiBvadiw> at the same 
time. Great Brittdn and Ireland in three diffarent places. Their nunistry, 
embarrasaed ^ the fddure of public credit were happ^ toindu^ the na¬ 
tional vanity.' Large Jradies of troops were accordingly Saseinbud on the 
coasts of the Channel; men of war and transports were odlleeted, and flat- 



ports on the coast of Normandy, in flat-hottomed'bdats, and land in the 
night, under able commanders on the opposite shore.. ' • 

in order, to defeat-the purpose of these boasted armaments, an English 
SOTsdroh, under oommodore wys, waa staj^ioned'eih Dunkirk ; the port of 
Havre de Grace was guarded, an'd the towii,successfully bombarded, by rear- 
admiral Rodney ; sm Edward Hawke, with a fbrnddaole force, blocked up 
the harbour af- Breit, where the French fleet, u^^er Conflana, lay in readi¬ 
ness to conduct, aavrad supposed, the transports and flat-bottomed boats be- 
lon^Ag to the grand arn^entand a small Bjuadren, detached from that 
unow Hawke, hovered bn the ooSSt of Brittany: 'Ihese precautions were 
contihued during the whedb summew. All thn'iiurte of France in the Chmi- 
nel were uh^Sran Bcti|d blockade; and the projected iqvasions, in conse- 
mienoe of this restraint,.seemed'^ ba-laid aaide by the French miniatry, till 
the month of August when, the battle of Minden having baffled all tiieir 
doai^ upon Hanover, they tumed their attention seriously toward their 
naval mrmsmenta. 

In the mean time admird Bescawen, who commanded the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, was employeoi.in blocking up, in the harbour of Toulon, 
a French squadron under M. de la Clue, designed, to'assist, as was believed, 
in the descentaupon the coaetacf Great l^taia and-IitiBiid. But Boscawen 
finding it neeesimry to return to Gibmltai' to casoen, M. dela Chie toolstbat 
opportunity to attempt to pass toe Straits, sad had nearly accompliahed bis 
purpow, when he waa disoovered by -toe Engliah adnaral r pursued, and 
overtaken, bn August' IS, off Cape Lagoa, on the ooaat of Portugal. The 
aquadrena webe tiearly emial ia mree ; the Frendi pmitoited of twelve, and 
the Ehglito bf fourteen toipifef the une. The Frmich, however, made but 
a feeble raaistanee. ' Hie adnflnd'sahip, named toeOo^,..of djtoty^ss, 
and toe BedoataUe,'of seventy.-four guns, were deatroyed;. and niwlwe* 
raire of twenty-four, and toe Modente of torty^bugmst M^'ttiBea.(i) 

This disaster did not iBsbourbge toe Frsndi sai nls t w finiartoeir projected 
invaidons. The greabsst mwparatlona were made at'wcIsS'andr RuebUort; 
and toe long-nepectilid- Pretonder, again flattered .dnd cajftotod, kfeald' to 
have remained in the nei^boutoaod of Vaanea, in di^piiM,.m order once ' 
more to hasard bis person, and ooontenanee a revolt in: tbcdomiiikitaa of Us 
ancestors, to serve the ambitious purposes of France. ' Happily toe execu¬ 
tion of tto scheme, which might have produced much confwon, waa pte>^ 


(l) Boicaweu’i IfUtr, in Loudoo Gatctte, So;t. 7. 17!ib. 
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vcDled,'.bj[ Ike ^^sQanot of air Edward Hawke, till the atamm at actioa was 
part- But tilt I’ranch, in their ardour, seemed to disregard the eourie of 
the aeaaodastd thd nge of the elements. The EngUah fleet twing drivmi 
off the coast ef Eranoe'by a violent stonn, Con^a pat to aea wift tweatjr- 
one sail of the line and four frigates, and threw the inhabitants if Great 
Britain and Ireland into the vtmost terror and consternation. But their 
alarm was oni)! ftw a moment. • 

Sir Edwaid Hawke, who had taken shelter in Torbay, also put to sea with 
twenty-two diips of the line, and came up with the enemy between Belleisle 
and G^ie Quiberon. The French admiral being on his own coast, with 
which he was^erfoctly well acquainted, and not choosing openly to hazard a 
battle, or expose himself to the disgi^ of a retreat, attempted to take ad- 
vanta^ of alee-dioN^ aowmtfaick with rodrs and shoals. Among these he 
hoped to remain-eeciire, or to profit by the temerity of bis antagonist. Me 
accordingly collected his fleet under the land. Hawke saw the danger, and 
determine to brave it; though, in so doing, he perhaps obeyed the dictates 
of his own impetuous courage rather than those of a prudent foresight. 
While his fleet.remained intne, he was at all times equal to the impqrMt 
charge with which be was entrusted by his sovereign, the protection the 
British kiagdoms ; but, Should it be destroyed by fortuitous mea^ the 
aequenoes might prove very distressing to' his '(^htry. Happily, on MiiS 
occasion, the -Enmish adniuul, whose honest mind was not tbe^mes t ;eo - 
lightened, and whose lion-heart had never listened to the cautions suK^ 
tiona of fear, being little acquainted with consequential reasoning, paid less 
regard to the imimblo flisaster, than to the probability of acquinw a am- 
victory, and eaa^aUy aerving hia country, by the 
French Seel Begardleaa of every peril, he bore down wifo foil ujra 
the enemy, about two o’clock in the afternoon, .wd ordered the P‘*«* ^ 
hia own Uie Royid Geo^, along-aide of that of the French admi^, 

"*Tto ^ot rep^'Si^ the danger of the ooaat. “By tMa 
smd Hawke. “ youiave fcne your duty: now ezeoi^ my ordm, mu 1 wffl 
“ endeavour to do mine." He relilctantly obeyed. ConflMs did nrt decline 
the c^bat; hot a French captain, with 4e gallantry j 

threw himaelf betwen the. two admirris. O”® Sii^d 

George, and a high aea, aent hia noble ahip, called the Theate, witn am rau 
, toX bottom. The Superb* shared the The ^r- 

midable atrack be* colours. The Bnyri Su ^rova^^^^ 

Uttle belbrt Con&na le^reat- X^Frencb minWer; t^ 

fourg«H, namad the .“^“^--otyffour: the whole carrying 

frigawa ef tWrty-ffuna eadi. and one of twenty-iour, 

about twely* tondM land-forMi. Sea. and ihawed a diipoel- 

i^cjngeiL tor aninfliif"a"t teaeon, hia men jA ^tarmined, however. 

Wild rcofff^ idative to the action. 
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France. Nor wm he void of hopes of yet co-operating wiUi Conflans, with , 
whose defeat he was unacquainted. He aooorun^y sailed for the coest of 
Ireland, and made himself master of Canidkfetgus. Having there victualled 
his ships, pillaged the town, and got certain intelligmice of the ruin of the 
French Aeet, he put to sea, and steered his coarse homeward. But he 
was swiftly pursued by captain Elliot, m the A>las fngate of thirty-six 
guns, accompanied the Pallas^ and Brilliant, of thii^.4wo guns each, and 
overtaken near the Isle of Man. The force on both sines was nearly equal: 
the commanders were rivals in valour and naval skill; the crews were tried; 
and the engagement tW took place was obstinate and bloody. The death 
of the g^nt Tburot determined the contest. The BeUeiile struck her 
colours, and the whole French squadron instantly followed her ezample.(l) 

Thera naval victories, with the conquests acquired by the British arms in 
North America, and in the East and West Indies, in a word, wherever ship¬ 
ping could give a superiority, sufficiently pointed out to the intelUgent part 
of the nation the true line of future hostilities, and the ma^jiess of persist¬ 
ing in the prosecution of a ruinous German war. Yet was it resolved, by 
the jvipiilar admimstration, not only to prosecute that war, bu^ to make it 
thb jupreme object during the ensuing campaign. Three millions sterling 
wqM acco^ingly granted, by parliament, in subsidies, to German princes, 
bends' the enormous sujmlies demanded for maintaining twenty-five thou¬ 
sand Ryitish troops in Westphalia. And aU these troops and subsidies, it 
muv be owned, were necessary for the defence of the electorate of Hanover, 
and in order to enable the king of Prussia to support bis declining fortune 
'against the Austrians, Russians, Swedes, and the Army of the Empire. . But 
i^y the people of Great Britain should burden themseives, for sut^ purposes, 
wi& between five and six millions of debt annually, was a question that no 
good citizen could answer with temper, and which a quiet subject would not 
choose to inv^igate. It will, therefore, be enough to say. That such was 
thdUrislcof the monardh, and the will of the minister, who governed the 
ptpul^eftnd the parliament with absolute sway; and who had the address 
to convince both. That it would be ungenerous in Great Britain, and un¬ 
worthy of her glory, to desert an illustrious ally in distress, after having 
encouraged him to engage in so ai^duous a struggle; or to permit the elec¬ 
toral dominions of her sovereign, how small soever their value, to fdl into 
the hands of an enemy whom she had vanquished in every other part of the 
world. 

The people of France were no less generous to their king. As the ordi¬ 
nary resources of the state had failed, the prindpal nobility and gentry, in 
imitation of his example, threw their plate mto tn^ublic treasury, in orfer 
to enable him to support with vigour the war in Germany ; conscious that 
the strength of the Kingdom could there, on its own frontier, be exerted to 
the greatest advantage, and that of Great Britiun with the least effect. The 
French army in Westphalia was accordingly augmented to ode hundred 
thousand m^, under the duke de Broglio, now honoured with a marescbal's 
Stas', and entrusted with the ihief command: while an inferior army, con¬ 
sisting of near thirty thousand go^ troops, was formed upon the Bhine, 
under the count de St. Gensainu 

The allied army, under prince Ferdinand, was less numerous than that 
under Broglio, but the troops were in better condition. The allies, however, 
v^ prudently acted chiefly on ^e defensive. Yet if Bn^lio and St. Germain 
had not quarrelled, and come to an open rupture, in oonseqnenee of which 
the latter left the service, prince Fenunand would have found himself under 
the necessity of Hiiaarding a general tetion, or of suffering hkpelf to be sur¬ 
rounded. Before this q&cm, which happened about the middle ^ the 
campaign, and disconcerted all their plan of operations, the progress of the • 
French arms had been very rapid. Broglio, paying no regard to the places 
of strength possessed by the alliea in his front, puraed into the landgravate 
of Hesse with the grand army, leaving detachments to.redace the castles of 

(1) London Oatette, March 3,17S0. 

« 
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M 9*™*'" penetrated through the duchv 

****Tw* *1“^ ** *'®™^’*'“7 pnnce, with a etrong dcta^^ 

meat, Wore to to Saxhenliauaen, where he meant to enetmii. ^ntiiiuimr 

Gorimdi; mid eoi^uding Uiem to be Bt. Gerranin'e van-guard, aa they did 
aeem to exceed ten bat^iona, and fifteen aquadrona, he attacked them 
with great fniy. But the French atood their ground with firmneaa; and 
btaj^ continually reinforced with freah troopa from the main army, the he- 
radito pnnee was obliged to retire in aome diaorder, and with conaidemble 
loaa.(l) A few daya after, however, he aeverely retaliated upon the enemy 
by Burpriaing a French detachment, under M. Glaubitz, at Emadorff. Beaide 
killing a neat number of all ranka, and taking their artillery and baggage, 
he made the commander-in-chief, with one hundred and aeventy-aeven ofli- 
oera, and two thousand two hundred and eighty-two private men, prisoners 
of war.(8) 

Dnriiu these transactions, the duke de Bmglio remained encamped on 
the hemhts of Corbach4 And the chevalier de Muy, who liad succeed^ the 
count da St. Germain, as second in command, having passed the Dymel at 
StodUieig, with thirty-five thousand men (being the reserve of the French 
army), and extended this body along the bwks of that river, in order to cut 
off the commucdcation of the ellies with Westphalia, prince Ferdinand also 
paeeed the Dymel to give him battle. He accoraingly ordered the hereditary 
prince and general Sporcken, who had reconnoitred the position of the enemy, 
advantageously posted near Warburgh, to turn their left wing, while he 
himsdf advanced against their centre, on the Slst day of July, wi^ tlmowin 
body of the allied army. Thus attacked in flank and rear, ■ofA 
being eurrouaided, t^ French, after a smart engagement, retii^ withpre- 
dpiMion toward Btadtberg, leaving on the field about fifteen hundr^ men 
dead or dangerously wouniwd. About an equal number were made prisoners 
in the pursuit, by the British cavalry. The loss of the allies was very incoo- 
aideraole.(S) 

By this advantage, which insured him the command of the Wwr and the 
Dymel, prince Ferdinand was enabled to maintain his communication witli 
Weati^alia, to prevent the French from penetrating deeply into the 
electorate of Hanover. But in order to obtain tnese important ends, he wm 
under the neceauty, notwithstanding his success, of_ sacrificing the whole 
huidgravste of Hesse. The enemy even redoced Gottingen and Muiiden, in 
Uie dominions of bis Britannic nu^esty, while the people of England were 
eelebririing witb bonfires and illuniinations the victory obtained by their 
arms, which was immediately followed by all tiie apparent conaequeocos of a 
defeat. __ 

Prince Psrdinand, however, rMfaidless of appearances, rontoedtoo^py 

Wariuixg, for more than a monSiafter the battle ; and ^e ' 

over-wwM bv so a position, attempted no^uw further of any 

0 «»sHquWto^SrcBn.iai^ lo the mean time the fo^tary ^ 

toet^ the Lower Rhine, and hud y- ^o- 
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biihoprick of Faterboni, wheni they suffered great hardships from scanity of 
forage and provisions. Few campaigns, between armies so numefoni and' 
weU appointed, have been more barren of memoraUe events. 

The Kuw of Prufsia, as usual, was more active tiwn the genera! of the 
allies; anathe desperate state of his affairs required the most vigorous exer¬ 
tions. He began the campaign, however, on a defensive plan. Having 
passed tiie winteifin Saxony, he to<dc possession of a very strong camp, be¬ 
tween the Elbe and the Muldau, in the month of April. This camp he 
fortified in every place that was accessible, and mounted the works with two 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By these means he was enabled to main¬ 
tain his ground against the grand Austrian army, under mareschal Daun, 
whose whole attention he engaged, and at the same time to send a strong 
reinforcement to his brother Henry, without closing himself to any danger. 

Prince Henry had assembled an army near Frankfort on the Oder, where 
he took various positions, in order to oppose the Russians, and to protect 
Silesia and the New Marine of Brandenburg, which were tl^eatened by dif¬ 
ferent bodies of the enemy. Fouquet, another Prussian general, had esta¬ 
blished his quarters in the neighbourhood of Glatz. And whilst he covered 
Silesia on that side, he kept op a communication with prince Henry, and was 
so posted as to send to or receive succours from him, as either party should 
happen to be pressed. 

MiUtaiy science could not perhaps have devised a more complete defensive 
system. But the wisest precautions may be eluded by cunning, or discon¬ 
certed by enterprise. General Laudohn, the most enterprising of all the 
Austrian commanders, having quitted his camp in Bohemia (where he had 
passed the winter) witb a strong but light and disencumbered army, threat¬ 
ened alternately Silesia and the New Marche of Brandenburg ; Breslaw, 
Berlin, end Schweidnitz. At length he seemed to fix upon the latter; and 
generid Fouquet, deceived by the artful feint, marched to Schweidnitz with 
the main body of his troops, and left Glatz uncovered. 

No sooner did Laudohn perceive, that this stratagem bad succeeded, than 
he made use of another, and with equal success. He. took possession of 
landshut, which he discovered a design of securing, and left there a small 
body of troops. Fouquet, alarmed at -so unexpected a movement, quitted 
Schweidnitz with precipitation, and drove the Austrians from LandAut with 
great ease. Meanwhile Laudohn had made himself master of several import¬ 
ant passes, by which he was, in some measure, enabled to surround the little 
army under Fouquet. The Prussian generd did every thing possible, in 
such circumstances, to defend himself against a superior enemy. But all his 
efforts were ineffectuaL The Austrians attacked his entrenchments with 
irresistible fury I and he himself having received two mortal wounds, and 
four thousand of bis troops being slain, me remains of his army, amounting 
to seven thousand men, threw down Ibeir arms on the field, and surrendered 
prisoners of war. The reduction of Glatz, on which Laudohn fell like a 
thunder-bolt, was the immediate consequence of this decisive victory.(1) 

The king of Prussia's defensive plan seemed now to be entirmy ruin- 
' ed. One of his three armiaa was dWroyed, and the victorious Laudohn 
was ready to lay siege to Breslaw, where be expected to be joined by 
the Russians, and enabled to complete the conquest of Silesia, the great 
object of the war. His Prussian majesty saw the danger, and wUle the for¬ 
titude of his qdrit determined him to meet it without shrinking, his daring 
genius led him to hope, that the most important advantages in^t be drawn 
from the very bosom of misfortune. He accordingly quitted his strong camp 
on Bie frontmrs of Saxony, ifiid directed his march toward SUesia. MarMobu 
Daun pursued the same route, and by forced marches got the start of his 
heroic antagonist, who was more dilate^ than usnaL 

The AustBan general had reached Gorlitz, and was pushing on to Lanfaan, 
when the gallant Frederick received the agreeable intelligenoe of his rapid i 
jnogreaa, and, by one of the boldest acts of generalship recorded in the annals 


(0 Prauiaa sad A^utriao Relationi isompired. 
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thegsirisonliketfaeaprin^^^n min. Hi» appearance struck 

an officer of courage and experience not oniir\.5A**??*5®' the governor, tiding 
but resolved to d^id it to last ’ertreiniw”S.T^ ‘*'® P*“®’ 

ened by several additional fortifications n *»e»8trenj{th- 

the Austrians, it baffled all the desLrate as^nui'nf 
piously held out against every mode'of attack until 
from Silesia, and Obliged theW to reUnnSli, an ^®‘'‘™®^ 

to have been crownePth thSSS;lt“^‘(T‘“' 

tke Prussian moii^ offered battle to 
Da^, but the cautious Gommander prudently declined th« jihaiianrMs j 

army, amoimting to seventy-five thousand men, was within three days 
march; that it was in vain for the governor to expect succour from the kiiig 
® ,r on the other side of the Elbe, and still more vain to look for 

r^ef from prince Henry, who must sink beneath the sword of the Russians 
if he attempted to obstruct their progress. And he declared that the garri¬ 
son must expect no terms, nor the inhabitants any favour, if they attempted 
to hold out. 

Finding all his threats ineffectual, as the governor's reply was firm and 
manly, Laudohn endeavoured to put them in execution. He tried to carry 
the town by assault, while he thundered upon it, from an immense artillery, 
a shower of bombs and red-hot bullets. But the assault failed ; and the 
awful bombardment affected only the wretched inhabitants, on whom it fell 
like the vengeance of Heaven. At length an army was seen, and tremulous 
hope and convulsive fear shook, by turns, the hearts of the distracted citi¬ 
zens :—^but it was not an army of Russians. A deliverer appeared in the 
person of prince Henry, whose peculiar fortune it was, with a nappy confor¬ 
mity to his beneficent disposition, more frequently to save than to destroy. 
He had inarched one hundred and twenty miles in five days, with all hia 
artillery and baggage. The Austrians abandoned the siege on his npproBch.(it) 
But the rapid march of prince Henry, and the relief of Breslaw, seemed 
only to retard for a moment the final ruin of the king of Prussia's affairs. 
Laudohn, lately victorious, and still formidable, though obliged to retire 
before the royal brother, kept Schweidnitz and Neiss under mockade, and 
anxiously waited the arrival of the Russians; when be hoped not only to re¬ 
ceive the submission of those two places, W to return to the siege of the 
camtal, and complete at one blow the conquest of Silesia. 

The main body of the Russian army, under count Czernichew, had Mtu- 
ally reached the frontiers of that province, and wanted only a few days' un¬ 
obstructed march to form the much feared and desired junction. Another 
body of Russians had entered Pomerania, where the Prussian forces did imt 
exceed five thousand horse and foot, and threatehed to invest Colberg; while 
the Swedes resumed their operations in the same country, with an army of 
twenty thousand men. 

A plan of mere defence, in such circumstances, must have proved utoge- 
ther ineffectuaL Silesia was in danger of being instantly subdued, by the 
junction of the Austrians and Russians. The king of Prassia thermore 
marched tidther without delay ; and left mareschpl Daun who had the start 

’ • (l) It will detract little from the merit of this enterpriM. ‘o.^PP^. m 
iiMted. That th« kiBff of Pruuia bad an intention to marcb into hiiesia, tin iie lownu 

C Ditto hto^thf .t.rt ofTm Bat..if .och b«l^ 

reeun to tappoie be would have permitted J?*"P cJISe eSeriW of b?i oio- 

deys { th ou every other occajio.o, he exceeded the Auetriiin»jn toe ecieriiy oi u m 
tionte ^lod Ilia return was inbnitely more rapid tban bii advan e 
(*) Load, OaMtt, Sept. 9, 1760. 
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df him at aettiiis out, conaidorably behiml. He paned five riven, theJBlba, 
the Spree, the Neise, the Quieas, and the Bum, with a nomeioiia army; 

with Be heavy artill^, and above two thoneaod waggims; and while 
uqe body of forces hung on his flank, another in his rear, and a third premted 
itself in front, he travnsed a tract of oountrjr near two hundred mUes in 
extent, under all those perils and difficulties, with a celerity that wonldhave 
render^ memorable the march of a detachment of light troops. But he was 
not able, with all hie activity, to bring Laudohn to action, before that gene¬ 
ral was joined bv the Austrian armies under Paun and Lascy. And by the 
forces oi these three generab, which occupied an immense orient of ground, 
he was in danger of being surrounded in his camp at Lignite. In vain did 
he attempt, by various movements, to divide the enemy's strength, to turn 
thmr flanks, or attack them under any other ffisadvantege; ike nature of 
the ^nnd, and the skill of the Austrian generals rendered abortive all the 
suggestions of ingenuity. 

While thus circumstanced, his Prussian majesty received intelligence that 
the Russian army, under count Czemichew, was ready to pass the Oder at 
Auras. As the least of two dangers, be resolved to attack the Austrians 
before the arrival of a new enemy. Meanwhile mareschal Daun, having re¬ 
connoitred the king’s situation at Lignitz, hod formed a design of attadung 
him by surprise, in the night, with the united stren^h of the three Austrian 
armies. And he had communicated his design to ue two other generals. 

Of this design, it is probable, the Prussian monarch was not ignorant; as 
on the same night that it was to have taken effect, he quitted his camp, with 
the utuMst privacy, and occupied an advantageous post on the heights of 
Psaffendorffi by which general Laudohn was to advance. Daun, with no 
less precaution, made his approaches toward the Prussian camp; but, to his 
astonishment, on his arrivm, he found no enemy there. When day broke, 
however, he could perceive at a distance the rising of a thick smoke, which 
left him little room to doubt in what business the king wad engaged, or for 
what purpose he had quitted his station. 

As Laudohn was eagerly pressing on to Lignitz, and feeding his heart 
with B|flendid hopes of the glory which he should acquire, by his distinguish¬ 
ed shara in the action that was to determine the fate of the illustrious Fre¬ 
derick, he was furiously attacked about tiiree o'clock in the morning, by the 
Prussian army, drawn up in order of battle; and obliged to retire, after an 
obstinate dispute, with the loss of eight thousand men. Nor could mareschal 
Daun possibly come to his assistance. His PrusiUn majesty, who exposed 
hiz own person in a remarkable manner in order to animate his troops, was 
unguarded in nothing else. He had secured his rear so effectnaRy with a 
strong body of reserve, and by a numerous artillery, jiidimoualy pluited on 
the heights of Psaffendorff, as to render an attack ^together impracticable. 
Daun riierefore found himself under the necesuty of retmuning inactive, 
and of waiting^ in anxious susMnse, the issue of the momentous combat. 
It was finally decided by six o’mook, when the Austrians gave way on all 
sides, uid were pursued as for as the Kstabach, a river that foils into the 
Oder a little below Lignitz. The king did not choose to push his advantage 
further, lest he should afford the wily and watchful Daun an oppoTtnnity of 
di8,joining his army.f 1) 

By this victory, tne Prussian monarch not only rescued himedf from the 
most imminent danger, but prevented the long-dreaded junction of the Rns- 
sian and Austrian armies in Silesia: for count Czemichew was so mudi in¬ 
timidated at the defeat of the Austrians, that he immediately repassed Bie 
Odec. Hayitagjoiaed his l^pther Henry at Neumarke, and opmeA a com¬ 
munication with BreaUw, the king therefore inarched against mareschal 
Daun, who had formed the blockade of Sdiweidnitz; routra a body 6f the 
enemy nndter-general Beck, and obliged the grand Austrian army, nnddr 
Daun, to £qnmm.ite pnrpose, and take refuge in the mountsiu of llandahut. 

What time ttis Prusaiin wMjeity was iwdciag tiieae heroic effints in SH 

0) Fruuiiiii and ^ustrian Atcomtli, in London and foreign Gautta, campated. 
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Mu, g* reputation of Ms arms was admirably supported in Saxony by ae- 
neral Hulsenp to whom he had oommitt^ the command of his troons in tout 
several advantages over the army of the Empire. 
Bat the etate or his amurs m other quarters was very different. The Rita- 
after ttiey repaw^ the Oder, pushed a strong detachment iilto Bran- 
denhuiv; and cmiit CKraichew, the Russian commander, being there 
joined by a large body of Austrians under general Lascy, the united army 
made itself master of Ber]in.(1) Nor was this mortifying blow the only 
stroke of ill fortune that Ml upon the ^lant Frederick. 

The Russians and Austrians, having levied a contribution upon the inha¬ 
bitants of Bei-lin, destroyed the magazines, arsenals, and fuunderies, and 
pillaged the royrf palaces, retired by different routs, on hearing that the 
king was advancing to the relief of his capital. The city suffered consi¬ 
derably, especially in its ornaments; the adjacent country was rii raged, 
and his Prussian majesty sustained a prodigious loss in valuable furniture 
and military stores. But these were not the worst consequences that at¬ 
tended the invasion of Brandenburg, and the taking the seat of govern¬ 
ment, of arts, and of elegance. 

When Berlin was first threatened, general Hulsen left Saxony, and at¬ 
tempted to oppose the enemy. He found himself unequal to the generous 
purpose, yet continued to hover in the neighbourhood, in order to seize any 
advantage that might offer. In the mean time the prince of Deiixponts, 
meeting wi^ no interruption, made rapid progress in Saxony. Leipsic, Tor- 
gau, and Wittembeig successively surrendered to the Imperialists. And 
while the iRuEtrioas Frederick was thus losing his footing in Saxony, which 
had been hitherto the great support of his armies, a detachment from the 
Frendt army in Westphalia laid Halberstadt under contribution. One part 
of Pomerania was ravaged by the Swedes, and another by the Russians, who 
had invested Colberg both by land and sea. The situation of the king of 
Prussia agmn seemed desperate. ' All his motions, in his march toward 
Brandenburg, were watched by Daun, whose army had been reinforced; and 
Laudohn, in his absence, had laid seige to the strong and important fortress 
of Cosel in SUesia, and threatened the whole province with subjection. 

,It now became necessary for the warlike monarch, who was still at the 
head of a strong army, to up once more_ the vigour of his midus, and 
attempt by some bold exertion to extricate himself from all hw dimculties. 
He had determined to make such an exertion. And no sooner did he leara, 
that the enemy had abandoned Berlin, and evacuated Branden^jg, than he 
passed the Elbe, and rushed into Saxony. Mareschal Daun ioilowed 
with an army of eighty thousand men, and encamped in the neighbourhood 
»f Torgau: nia ri^t wing extending to the Elbe, by which it was 
ind his centre ana left bmng secured by ponds, hills, and wo^s. A 
position than that seized upon by the Austrian gener^ could not pM« y 
save been chosen by a small army, as a seounty agmnst one of the 
Foree. Yet did bis Prussian majesty, encompassed by dangere. r^ve to 
ittaok, with only fifty thousand men, that able and Mpenen^ ^ 

in his seenungly^imniegnable camp, as he could dot hope to draw bun firom 

it, and winter was ttst approaching. _,, . 

In cqnsequence of this resolution, the mrat danng made his <Bs- 
jy de^a^the king divided his army mto three ^Z^of 

positions with as much coolness and TO^ion, as ^ J J^ectod 

the most guarded prudence. General Hulsen^ with one 3^ , order* rK»t 
to take pSunTw^ood on the left of the Austrian ^ 

to move until he found the other diviuons of the : and 

i»ged. General Zeithen was instructed to ®p„ggian nmjesty in 

the grand attack in front was te be 

wrson. These dimoritions being m^, w^nMuno^y answered, they 
be was determined to conquer or die. 1 ney unanun j 
’^ould die or conquer with him. 


(0 Load. Gazette, Oct. 28| 1730. 
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Pleased with the ardour of his troops, -and oonvinoed that they would not 
disappoint his hopes, the intrepid mont^, haying made bis apptoi^ea in 
the morning, b^wn an attadk upon the enemy’s camp shout two in the i^- 
ternoon. He was received with the fire of two hundred pieces of cannon, 
disposed Uong the front of the Austrian line. The Prussian infantry, which 
were first presented, persevered in their efforts with uncommon re^ution. 
But they were at len^h broken, and reputed with great slaughter, after 
they had been three times led on to the charm, and as often obliged to give 
ground. The king ordered his cavalry to advance. They broke the Aus¬ 
trian infantry, by their impetuous rdiock, but were soon forced to retire by 
the pressure of fresh battalions, which poured in on every side. And victory 
seemed ready to declare for the Austrians, when general Zeithen, with the 
Prussian left wing, fell upon the enemy’s rear; and mareschal Daun, having 
received a dangerous wound in the thigh, was carried off the field. 

Encouraged by tbe confusion occasioned by these fortunate circumstances, 
the Prussian infantry returned once more to the charge. The cavalry, 
following their example, threw several bodies of Austrians into irreparable 
disorder; and if the darkness of night had not prevented the possibUity of 
pursuit, and enabled the routed army to escape over tbe Elt«, the victory 
would have been complete, and the carnage immense. As matters termi¬ 
nated, the loss of lives, in the battle of Torgau, was very considerable. About 
ten thousand men were killed or wounded on each side. And the Ptusuans 
took near ei^ht thousand prisoners, among whom were four generals, and 
two hundred Wetior OffiGers.(l^ 

Of all the king of Prussia's victories, this was perhaps the most glorious, 
as it certainly was the most important. His troops, though very different 
from those invincible battalions, now no more, which he had formerly led 
into Bohemia, and which conquered at Lowositz, Prague, Lissa, andKos- 
bach, animated by his presence and example, behaved mth a firmness worthy 
of the most hardy veterans. In no battle did he ever expose his own person 
so much; yet, os if invulnerable, a bullet only grazed gently upon his breast. 
His courage and conduct were a^e conspicuous. The Austrians pretended 
to dispute with him the honour of the action: but its consequences suffid- 
ently proved where the advantage lay. 

His Prussian majesty immediatdy entered Torgau; he recovered all 
Saxony except Dresden (in the neighrourbood of wmch Daun disposed his 
army) before the close of tbe campaign; and he put his troops into winter- 
quarters in that electorate, instead of being obliW to canton them in his 
own wasted dominions. He attmned the object ror which he fought, and at 
the same time added new lustre to his arms. The diode of victory seemed 
to be felt in every hostile quarter. Laudohn abruptly raised the bhx^ade 
of Case!, and evacuated Silesia. The Russians abandoned the siege of Cdl- 
berg in Eastern Pomerania, and retired into Poland; while Swedes, de¬ 
feated by the Prussians in Western Pomerania, were forced to take rmuge 
under the cannon of Stralsund.(S) 

During these important transactions on tbe continent of Euro ro. events 
of stiU greater moment toqlc place in other quarters of the globe. While the 
dlies of Great Britain, though supported by her money and troops, with 
difficulty maintained their ground m Germany, which alone seemM to en¬ 
gage hmr attention, her own arms, under the direction of British ofi^cers, 
were crowned with signal success in North America and the East Indies. 

The taking of Qu^c, it had been generally supposed, would be followed 
by the final subminon of Canada, witiiout aqy farther struggle. But this was 
soon discovered to be a dangerous mistake. Although the possession of that 
city was necessary to the conquest of the province, much yet remuned to 
be done before it could be subjected to Great Britain. * 

The main body of tiie French army, whidi had retired, after the battle of 
Quebec, to Montreal, and still consiked of ten battalions of regulars, 

(I) Pranisu sad Austiisn Gusttta compared. 

(8) Id.ibid. ' 
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oUndJan* 

in tte diief command, proposed to attem^nt*^®^ marquis (U Montcalm 

in tTje aprtar; In that resE„ he^®P* the capital 

English admirals, who had not miSe suffid^t *" ®’'«”'«rit of the 

ing a SMen^ty on the river S™ LaurencT "‘tain- 

been left at Quebec, on a supposition that *”1 ^°rce had 

The Fren^ jgenwal had evKo?J?f^ ^5®’^*““’'*."°* ““^“1 i" winter 

place, during tKrigour rf S‘“ahhoirtTfin^i 
thousand men had been left in it rader the ^mRnd*'f <>ve 

But on reconnoitring, he found the onf Beneral Murray, 

vernor so vigUant aS active. senured, and the gL 


TOld in the wmter, Md by the want of vegetables and fresh provisions* that 
he had not above three thousand men fit for service, when^he received in^ 
^i^nce of the approach of the Frencli army. With’ this small but gallant 
conquer, he mtrepidlv resolved to meet the enemy in 
the fiel^ in order to avoid the tedious hardships and the dangers of a siw 
hl.t?I»®f ®fc"''® garrison, and all the inhabitants secretTy 

4 ?' 1 .®® mwched out on the Mth of April to the 

heights of Abi^am, and attMked M. de Levi with great impetuosity, near 
BJlenr. But being out-flanked, and ready to be surrounded by superior 
numben, he was obliged to retire, after an obstinate dispute, with the loss 
of one thousand men. (1) 

The Ftanch lost above two thousand men in this action, without deriving 
ani? pmitive advantage from it; for general Murray, instead of being dis- 
mnted by his defrat, seemed only to be roused to more strenuous eflbrts. 
f he same bold spirit, which had led him to encounter the enemy in the field 
with a handful of brave men, in hopes of obliging them to relinquish their 
enterprise, now animated him in the defence of Quebec with a feeble gar- 
neon, since defence was become necessary. Nor did the French gene^ 
lose a moment in improving his victory. He opened trenches before the town 
on ^e very evening of the battle; but it was the eleventh of May before he 
Muld bring any batteries to bear on the fortifications. By that time general 
Murray hu completed some out-works, and planted a numerous artilleiv 
on the ramparts; so that the French batteries were in a manner silenceo, 
by the superior fire of the garrison. And the place was soon relieved, by 
the fortunate arrival of the English fleet, under lord Colvil and commodore 
SwantomfS) • 

M. de Leri immediately raised the siege, and retired with the utmost 
pradpitation toward Montreal; where the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor- 
nnew of Canada, had fixed his head-quarters, and was resolved to make a 
1^ stand. For this purpose he called in all his detachments, and collected 



ft) Letter boa general Murray, in the Loud. Cacette, June *7,1780. Knoxe Cosi- 
>wa«. vol. ii. 


Tol. H. 

(9) Ue ibid. 
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^hicb be found abandoned fay the enemy, sad thence proceeded directly for 
Monbeal; wfa^e the oomiiuuider-iiMfaleff with Ua own diviiloB, coBaiitiDg 
of a^t ten thwoand regulan and Provincial kit the frentien af New 
Ywk, and advanced to Owe^. There he waa j^ned i^ a thooauid Indians 
of the Sit Nidions, under Sir william Johnson. 

Amherst emfaarked on Lake Ontario with his whole army; and after 
taking the fort of Isle Royale, which in a gianner commands the source of 
the river St. Laurence, he arrived by a t^ous and dangerous voyage at 
Montreal, on the same day that general Murray landed near that place from 
(duebee. The two generab met with no opposition in disembarung their 
troops: and by a hai^y concurrence of circumstances, ccdonel Haviland. 
with the detachment under his command, arrived next day. 

The junction of these three bodies, composed of the flower <t( the British 
forces in North America, and the masteny dispositions made fay the com¬ 
manders, convlcoed Vaudreufl that all resistance would be ineffmuai. He 
therefore demanded a capitulation, which was granted the eighth of Sep- 
temW, and on terms more favourable than he had reason to expect in su^ 
rircumstances. Montreal, Detroit, Michilimachinac, and every other place 
possessed by the French within the government of Canada, was surrendered 
to his Britunic majraty. But it was stipulated that the troops should be 
tranqwited to Old France; and the Canadians were secured in their pro¬ 
perty, and in the free exercise of their religioo.(l) 

This was an important conquest, and seemed to complete the great object 
of the war, the humiUstion of the French in North America. But while 
the arms (J Great Britain were carrying terror before them in Canada,* the 
French emissaries, from the province of Louisiana, had exercised their arts 
of insinuation so successfully among the neighbouring Indians, that the 
Cherokees, a powerful tribe, had commenced hostilities, toward ^ close of 
last campaign, agunst the more southern English colonies; plundering, 
massacring, and ^ping the inhabitants of the back settlements. Mr. Lit¬ 
tleton, governor of Souu Carolina, repressed their ravages, uid obliged them 
to sue for peace. They engaged to renounce the French interest, but re¬ 
newed the war. Colonel Montgomery, with a regiment of Highlanders, a 
party of ^enadiers, and a body of provincial troops, made war upon them 
after their own manner, and severely chastised them for their breach of 
faith. But the consummation of vengeance was reserved for colonel Grant 
who dmolated the whole country of the Cherokees, dMtroyed fiftemi of their 
towns, and laid them under the necessity of making the most humble eub- 
miasions. They accordingly supplicated, and obtained the renewal of their 
treaties with England, at Charles Town, in 1T61, with all the marks of a 
penitent spirit and paciflc disposition; while the othra savage tribee, over¬ 
awed by the fear of a similar visitation, aeemed slilm quietly disposed. The 
town ol New Orleane, and a few plantations higher on the Miasisippi, alone 
remained to France of all her aettleraenta in North America: —and these 
were too distant and feeble to molest the English ocdoniea. 

. Nor was the sncoeaa of the Britirii armslm decisive in the Saet Indies. 
Encouraged by the takinj^of tYandewash, and his vietoiy over La%, colo¬ 
nel Coote resolved to invest Pondicherry, the only settderaBntnf any con¬ 
sequence remaining to the French on the coast of CoromandaL But as the 
place wee too strong, and the garrison too nummous to permit hfan .to in* 
nulge a hope of carrying it by assault, nr even by rmlu approapbes, with 
any force that he could assemble, he hlooked it .up cCieely by land and sea, 
-and reduced both the garrison and the iahtoitants pt tte greatest distress 
for want ef pcovisioBB. • 

In the nddst of tola distress, end when the hlDokatto, which was fonsed in 
theheginnfasgof June; bad ben continued for auaymentli^ the French weib 
suddenly flsttsrsd with a psoepect of ndirf. The En^hdi fleet, nnda^ edmi- 
ral Steven^ wasdiiveaoJT tiw coast by avudent storm, snd four ships,of 


(0 hvMm from gsneralAmhcnt and genersl Uurrar, in Loud Oueifv, Oct. 1760. 
Kdob • Campmilns, ubi sup. 
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tVie \iM WBM lost. Bui such w»* tite Vigour ot the officers and seaman, tYiat 
iiefore any suppRes could be tbrowu Into Pondidier^, it was again biorked 
up by u stout SQuadron. The blockade, by laud, baid already been changed 
ioto a regular ne^, which was now carried on with redoubled i-igour. A 
breach was made in the ramparts, and the inhabitants offered to,capitalate; 
bet as the governor paid no attention to their interests, the proposal was 
diBregardea.(l) ' 

L^y, who was at all times a man of violent and turbulent passions, ap¬ 
pears to have been disordered in his understanding after his unsnccetstul 
attempt on Madras. Greatly dissatisfied with the state of the French aSairs 
in India, and with the conduct of the troops under his command, he ttus 
espressed himself in the agitations of his disappointment:— “ UoIi has 
“ soewed me into this country of wickedness ; and 1 wait, like Jonah, for 
«the whale to receive me in its belly." By his hauf^ty and contemptuous 
behaviour, and the tyrannical exercise of his authority, under pretence of 
reforming abuses, he had early rendered himself equaUy odious to the go- 
vemWMd councU of Pondicherry, and to the officers of the army, wd 
therefore found his situation extremely disagreeable during the siege. 1 
“ would rather go to command the Caffres, said he, than 
« Sodom, which must sooner or latter be dratroyed by ‘’'f *" 

" fault of that from Heaven !’’ He made, however, a gallant ‘ , 

The being rendered utterly untenable, was surrendered ta eolonel 
^ stio isA of January. 1761. The garrison were made pnsonera of 
w«, »ra‘vlqiSofS «^th arleli booty, fell into the 

*“Tn‘c^nlVcL'^of Se taking of Pondicherry, and the junction of tlic 

of Canada and tli® ’j.Pontage cs well as of future em- 

Britain immense totimrof ilie northern regions 

pire; of uniting the wealth of the ^ern to 

if the earth; tlie apices and fine fabrics of A«^ w>th ii^g ^ 

dust of Africa, to the ter, ‘“n’en^nei nf^fenirlMd dissatisfied. They com- 
North America. Yet T?’’® *?>« „fvy that nothing hail latrfy hem 

plained of the shameful insctivrty of y ainquest Canada was the 

5one by sea. And they ^rm^, that ^ 

naturiil consequence of the of summer, 

ment, whidi bad been detained at * ^ ifauoverian army, was 

with a view of making a •" distressed circumstanc« 

suflhdently strong toTiave remaining Ften* 

of the inhabitants, not ^y ^ s'* naval and commemal peo^ 

s West. Indies; of more j^vJue to a emceeing the Oe^M 


ueoige II. «i^ «> the seventy ^ tweniy-mui 

of hW rmgn- He was suddOTly ‘ jg„o means ""“Pt®***"' 

ozpMtdmost instantly. His j -J nj, oisporition, he concibe^ 

^S^hlstZper, fiutVmime and candid 

tlta affisetion, if he f»R^ TA very tap«uo«..bi.i«d«. 

.uMuthls person. 


(l) Lttlrr rram 
(t) Ibid. 

Voi. li. 
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merit was sound; and if he little of the munificence of a great monarch, 
he possessed in perfection the (economy of a prudent prince. Nor did that 
OBConomT, though perhaps too minute for his exalted station, remarkably 
impair the splendour of his roral dignity, until age rendered state incon¬ 
venient to him. His fund attachment to German politi(» made the early 
part of his reign unpopular. But the bold spirit with whicfii he resented the 
insults offered to Uls crown; the readiness with whi(di he changed his mi¬ 
nisters, in compliance with the wishes of his people; and the brilliant con¬ 
quests with which the latter years of his reign were horned, have endeared 
bis memory to the English nation. 

The king of Great Britun was succeeded, in his regal and electoral do¬ 
minions, by bis grandson, George Ill. a young prince of an amiable dispo¬ 
sition, and of the most unblemuuied manners. His first speech to his par¬ 
liament excited the highest hopes of a patriotic reign. “ and educated 
“ in this country, 1 glory,” said he, “ m the name of a Briton !"—But be¬ 
fore we enter upon the history of the reign of George III. it will be neces¬ 
sary to make a pause, and contemplate the state of Europe at the death of 
George IJ. 


LETTER XXXV. 


Slate of Europe, and the Progrete of the War, in all Quartere of the 
Globe, earried forward from the Aeeeteion of George III. to the Peace 
of Parie, in 1763. 


George HI. who succeeded to the crown of Great Britain in the twenty- 
third year of his age, was universally allowed to be the arbiter of peace and 
war, as he was beyond dispute the most powerful monarch in Europe. Sup¬ 
plies, indeed, large beyond all political calculation of what they could possi¬ 
bly raise, had already been granted by his subjects; yet were they still able 
and willing to raise more, in order to complete the humiliation of his and 
their enemies. It was however hoped by the body of the people, that a 
change of politics would take place; that the young king, from his known 
and declared attachment to his native country, would no longer suffer the 
public treasure to be squandered in pensions to foreign princes, under the 
name of subsidies, to enable them to fight their own battles, nor the blood 
of the British soliUery spilt to water the forests and fertilize the plains of 
Germany. But how much soever the youthful sovereign might disapprove 
of Ae continental system, he could nut immediately cmopt new measures, 
without inflicting a (Urect censure upon the conduct of his venerable prede¬ 
cessor. Ncn: could he abruptly desert his German confederates, after the 
important steps that bad been taken in conjunction with them, wi^out im- 
pai^g the lustre of the British crown, and bringmg into question the faitfr 
of the nation. He therefore ^declared in coumm, wat as he ascended tto 
throne in the midst of an expemive hat juit and neeettary war, he would en¬ 
deavour to proeecute that war in the manner most likely to bring about an 
honourable and lasting peace, in concert with his alliet. 

Tliite declaration quieted the throbbing hearts of those allies; and the 
liberal supplies granted bv the British parliament, for supporting the yrax 
during the ensuing campaign (which amounted nearly to the immense sum 
of twenty millions sterling, V astonished all Europe, and made the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles sensible of the necessity of proposing terms of peace. 
The dominions of 4he House of Austria were mu<ih wasted; the king of 
Prussia was in a better mtuation than at .the opemng of the former cam- 
pugn; the army under prince Ferdinand amounted to eighty thousand men, 
every way well appointed; the Russians and Swedes seemed tired of a wS^ 
in wnicb they had acquir^ neither honour nor advantage; the elector of 
Saxony was still in as distressed circumstances as ever, and his Polish sub- 
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Were low; her navy was ruined • *** sUiea. Her finances 

were irretrievable; and her West India i^ndi^rffp"** *"** ‘I'e East IndiM 
render to the first Enflish armament *“ sensible, roust sur- 

A congress was accorSly sZ^S to 1 m a «»sN. 

of Ap^, for settling 

ndnisirs^f France lid Enlld^^^^ *h> th% 

♦ pacification, and a particular treaty could ^t be con- 
wWlT **** crowns, without sacrifices of interest and fideHtv 

which neither was wilhng to make. Both were sensible of this; yet both 
C ^ a strong desire of putting a stop to the effusion of blood, and both 
had strong reasons for such professions 

The British minbter foimd such profesdons necessarv, in order to roroii- 
cUe tM n^ds of the people to the further prosecution of the tierinan w ar 
against which they began to revolt. And as he knew he durst not |irooo.H» 
to g^e up the conquests acquired by the British arms, in Africa, America 
the i<.ast or West Indimi, to procure favourable terms for the Oermun allies 
of his master, he on that side planted the bar of honour, which was to ob- 
stnict Die progress of the negotiation, and finally to break it off; unless 
their affairs should take a more advant^eous turn, and enable him to recon¬ 
cile the interest of the king of Prussia with the engagements of his Britnii- 
iiic majesty.^ The French ministers, in like manner, accommod.ited them¬ 
selves to their circumstances. While they made the most humiliating con¬ 
cessions, in order to awaken in the neutral powers a jealousy of the eii- 
croucliiiv spirit of Great Britain, they insisted on certain stipulations, which 
they hod re^on to believe would not be admitted, and artfully attempted to 
involve the interests of France with those of Spain. But the cause of the 
failure of this famous negotiation will be best understood by particulars. 

The councils of Madrid were now under French influence. The pacific 
Ferdinand VI. having breathed his last on the 10th of August, 1759, was 
Bucce^ed in the throne of Spain, by his brother, Don Carlos, king of Naples 
and Sicily. On this event, by an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Don Philip should have ascended the throne of the Two Sicilies, and Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, have reverted to the house of Austria, saving 
certain provisions made W the same treaty, in favour of the kingof Sardinia. 
But as Don Carlos, now Charles III. of Spain, had never acc^ed to Uiat 
treaty, he left the crown of the Two Sicilies, by will, to his third son, Don 
Ferdinand, the second being judged unfit for ^veinment, and the eldest 
designed for the Spanish succession. Don Philip acquiesced in this dis|iusi- 
tion ; and the court of Vienna, through the mediation of France permitted 
Him to remain in possession of the duchies of Parma, Plaraiiitia, and Guas¬ 
talla, without putting in any clidm to those territories. The king of Sar¬ 
dinia was quieted wiUi money. 

These good offices, added to the ties of blood, could not fail to have some 
effect upon the mind of his Catholic majesty; and although he bad hitherto 
obuerved a pretty exact neutrality, ana h^n liberal in his professions of 
ftiendihip to Great Britain, France did not despair of being “file to draw 
hiwi into her views. She was sensible he couldl not behold with indifferent 
the humiliation of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, or the rapid 
|iYo||'inaB of tho Briti^ arms in America. The last more especially excited 

'iWSpSiah empire in America, if that of France should be annihilated, 
Charles fll. foresaw must ia a manner lie at the mercy of England, a* ijt» 
power, would remain, in case of a contest between the two crowns, iwle to 
hold the halannn in the Nfw World. This reasonable jcAousy, raised iii the 
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eouiM of the negotiaUim, hf the <tf the 'OBUt of Vetiirille*, ud 

Moira e flame h}^ the erroganco of the BiitiA mhitater, influoed the 
Bpaniah menonfli t» uA refuge la tiiat grsiid Famit OonrACT, m long 
arid so ardently deaired by Fnmce; an ambitioua leagne, »hkh bee aiready 
been attendil with the molt alarming oonseqaenoea, a&d whhdi lady one day 
prove &tal to the li berties of Europe, unless another is formed to oonnleract 
Its force. 

But it will be proper, befbre I investigate the principles of the Family 
Compact, to trace the leading steps of the negotiation bmween France and 
England, which immediately produced it. The first proposal of tibe court of 
Versailles was, “ That the two crowns shall remain in possession of what 
" they have conquered one from the otherand as France had aaeuredly 
been the greatest loser, snrdi a propo^ion from that haughty power, appear¬ 
ed to the more dispaselonate part of the British ministry, Sn instance of ein- 
gular moderation, if not bnimlity. A better foundation of treaty eould not 
possibly be ofier^. Bat the gnat eommoder, who directed all things, did 
not treat this propowtion with that attention which ite apparent fairneee 
deserved. 

11 bad already been intimated by the duke de Choiseul, the French minuter, 
“ That tiie rituation in which they shall stand at certain periods, shall be the 

poeition to serve as a basis for the treaty that is to be concluded between 
“ the two poveis." And h'e proceeded to eettle the perrods; namely, the 
first of Mty in Europe, the first of July in Africa and the West Indies, and 
the first of September in the East Indies; observing, at the same time, That 
as those petraas might seem too near or too distant fur the interests of Great 
Britain, the court of VersaiUee was extremely willing to enter into an ex¬ 
planation on that eubject. Mr. Pitt, however, haughtily declared. That his 
Britannio majesty would admit of no other epuch but that of “ the signing 
" of the peace." 

To thu blunt and singular declaration the court oi Versailles replied, 
with that coolnesB and temper which ought to govern all such transactions, 
“ That if not tAoit, already named, at least $ome Jixtd period#, during the 
“ war ought to be a^eed upon as the vli pettidetu,vt mutual retaining of 
“ posBeeaicma, could not reasonably have reference only to the time of timing 
“ the peace." For if the contrary prii^ciple should be admitted, it would be¬ 
come difficult to know, or even to guess at the value of the poesesaions that 
might be given away, as it could not possibly be ascertained what might in 
the intervM, be lost or guned. And if these difficulties occurred, it wae 
addid, in the umplicity of a possessory article, they most be increesed ten¬ 
fold upon every other, and would come to such a height, as to preclude all 
posrilwty of negotiation, on thing* of so intricate a nature as changes and 
eqaivalents.(l) 

This dityute occasioned delay, and uflbrded the French ministry, if they 
had been so disp^ed, a decent pretext for breaking off the negotiation. In 
the mean time MMities were every where carried on as if no such negotia¬ 
tion had Bubeisted. But the campon wae dietinguished by few memoraMe 
eventsi • 

Thb war which hri been oarriod on so long and so frui^eisly in WetU 
phalia, at an immense expense, was as indecisive as aver. For eltfaeugh 
prince Ferdinaud, by taking tiie field ili the month of February, gained 
aeverd advantagea over the French, who were little fitted for a wbrter cam¬ 
paign, the doke de Broglio obliged him to timndon aU the pliices he had 
taken or invested before the first of April; to raiM the btoeknuo of Zisgea- 
hayn and the eiege of CaBielT to exposo anew the landgravata of Heau, Wid 
retire beyond the DymeL 

Broglio having afterward passed the Dymal, and formed a jnnatiea wtib 
the Fi^ch army under Soubise, who ooamanded on the Lower Shine, at¬ 
tacked the allies at the village of Kirch Deakern, on the 16th of July, but 

(I) Account of the Kegotiatioa publitbsd by the Court of France, abd tacitly adatHtaJ 
by that of Englaud. 
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vai rtpdMd tbe Iom of five tboniand men killed nr ^ 

»W"'“Biy fatiftued with ineffectual ^rU, and mor- 
tifirf hybi^Aro vactoriee, acted wlely on the defensive; himilf takiW 
post in Siloeia, and hie brother Henry in Sajony. Yet this defensive ^ 
naignwM not more exempt from misfortune than those inwWrfTtl ^ 

Thelrtil^rtroktSete 

surptlM, and the Eneeians m^e themselves masters of Colber*;! Bv the 
loss of ^ two im^ant places, the Ulustrious Frederick found Smsetf 
*.? • ^tuatlon ti^ at the close of any former season of action. The 
Ruasuns wintered in Pomerania, and the Austrians in Silesia 

These wests were little suitable to the haughty tone of the Itnffli.a minis- 
ter, ia kte negotiation with France. But several actions happened at sea 
between single ships and small squadrons, greatly to the honour of the Bri¬ 
tish flag. And a naval armament, which bad excited the highest hopes 
while ite destination remained unknown, was prepared early in the season, 
and crowned with signal success. 

The object of this armament, consisting of ten ships of the line, under 
commodore Keppel, and near ten thousand land-forces, commanded by major- 
general Hodgson, was Belleisle, on the coast of France. Before that island, 
which lies within four leagues of the point of Tiberoon, between Fort Lewis 
and the mouth of the Loire, and is about twelve leagues in circumference, 
the British fleet appeared on the seventh of April. A descent was imme¬ 
diately attempted at three different places, but without effect. The invaders 
were repulsed, in spite of their most vigorous efforts, with the loss of five 
hundred men. They were not however discouraged, butresolutely persever¬ 
ed in their purpose. At length the troops, surmounting every obstacle, 
made good their landing; drove the enemy from their lines before Palais 
the capital of the island; entered the town sword in hand, and obliged the 
garrison to take refuge in the citadel. That fortress, built by the famous 
Vauban, and defended by three thousand men, under the chevalier de St. 
Croix, an able and experienced officer, made a gallant defence. But ^ter it 
had been invested about six weeks, and a practicable breach made in the 
works, St Croix, seeing no prospect of relief, judged it prudent to capitu¬ 
late, in order to avoid the danger of an assault: and the whole island sub¬ 
mitted to his Britannic msjesty.fS) . 

The taking of Belleisle, whiim was celebrated with bon-firea, illumina¬ 
tions, and every expression of triumph and tumultuous joy, contributed 
neativto elate the uride of the'Englisn populace, was no small mortification 
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circumetanoe Hiat could make it valuable to Great Britmn, the . 

it was thought by the more intelligent part of the imtion, dearly 
with the of two thonaand brave men, beside an immense rapenffitu^ 
naval and nflUtaiy stores. The ministry, however, reprewnt^ rt m b pi 
nf Its nnutioo. whllc thcT highly and justly extoueo 
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naval andrmUtaiy stores. The ministry, however, reprewnt^ rt mb pi 
of groat importanee, from ita poutton, while they ^ J eonauest had 
the valour of the troops employed in reducing it. «nter- 

•not been attended wiA .the expected oonsequen^, ai^ mm ®»" 
priae wae planned from which anylmportot 
during the Buramw, Mr. Pitt oondeeeendod to name certam epochs, to 
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the redprocal hoUing ot poweinoiia, diould refer, end the negotistion with 
France wae remitted. 

The epochs named bf the British minister were, the first of August for 
Europe, the first of September fi>r Africa and Ammica,'tiie first of November 
for the East Indies. To these epochs Frmee agreed, though rriuctantly, 
on account of the nearness, as she had now hopes of acquiring some impor¬ 
tant advantage in Westphalia brfore the dose of the campdgn. She also 
agreed, Tlmt every thing settled between the two crowns, relative to their 
partici^ disputes, should be finally condusive and obligatory, independent 
of the proceedings of the congress to be hdd at Angsburg, lor settling the 
disputes of Germany. And me farther aneed. That the definitive treaty 
of peace between the two kingdoms, or prdiminary artides to that purpose, 
should be signed and ratified before the first of the next August. 

France even gave up the point of honour, and made frankly an offer of 
what places she was willing to cede and exchange; namely, in her final an¬ 
swer, (after certain difficulties had been removed, and certain claims relin¬ 
quished) to guarantee Canada to England, in the utmost extent required, in- 
dnding as dependencies the islands uf Cape Breton and St. John; to demolish 
Dunkirk, provided the ri^t of fishing and drying fish on the banks of New¬ 
foundland shall be confirmed to her; to restore Minorca for Guadaloupe and 
Marigalante: to evacuate Hesse, Hanau, and Gottingen, provided one set¬ 
tlement in Africa should be guaranteed to her for the convenience of the 
Negro trade; to remit the settlement of affairs in the East Indies to the 
companies of the two nations, and to leave England in possession of Bel- 
leisle, until some equivalent shall be offered and accepted. But she per¬ 
sisted in demanding the restitution of the trading vessels taken before the 
dedaration of war, and obstinately refused to give up Wesel and Gueldres 
which she had conquered from the king of Prussia. 

England, with no less obstinacy, refused to restore the disputed captures, 
yet insisted on the restitution of those two places. Nor would the British 
minister, astonishing as it may seem, agree to a neutrali^ in regard to Ger¬ 
many. He rejected the proposal with disdain as an insult upon the national 
honour; though it would certainly have been more easy for Great Britain, 
and no less honourable to mediate, or even purchase a peace for the king 
of Prussia, in the congress at Augsburg, than to enable him to continpe the 
struggle for Silesia, and defend his widely separated dominions against 
France, Sweden, Austria, Russia, and the Army of the Empire. On this 
romantic idea, however, and the other two contentious points, the negotia¬ 
tion between France and England was finally broken off, when it seemed 
ready to terminate in a solid peace, and after it had beer, protracted con¬ 
siderably beyond the term fixM for simiim the treaty. 

A rupture with Spain it was reamly foreseen, would be the immediate 
consequence of the failure of this treaty, as the fiffiure itself had been partly 
occasioned by tbe suspicions of a secret understanding between the French 
and Spanidi ministers. The prisonous inrinuations of the court of Versail¬ 
les hod now produced their full effect upon the mind of Charles III, This 
sufficiently appeared in thfi course of the fore^ing negotiation. Tbe French 
minister, along with his memorial of proposmons (dated the Ifith of July,) 
had presented to the court of London, a private memorial, rignifyiag the ue- 
rire of his most Christian majesty. That, in order to estabUrii the peace upon 
solid foundations, not to be shaken by the contested interests rif a third 
power, the king of Spain might be invited to guarantee the treaty between 
the two crowns, and negiroposed, with Uie consent and coromunkatmn of 
his Catholic majesty, Thai the th^ prints in diqmte between England and 
Spain, and which might produce a new war in Europe and America, should 
be fiiudly settled in this negotiation; namely, the restitution of spme ships 
taken in the course of the present war under Spanish colours; the liberty 
claimed by the Spanish nation to fish on the banks of Newfoundland; dbd 
the demobtion of certrin settlements made, contrary to treaty, Iqr Hie Eng¬ 
lish log-wood-rutters in the bay of Honduras. 

The British minister read this memorial with surprise and indignation, 
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and dw^red oo'retoniM it, with that dignity and even haughtinem pecu- 
litr to hi8 chancter. That his Britannic majesty would not suffer the dis¬ 
putes with Spun to be blended, in any manner wtotever, in the negotiation 
of peace between the two crowns ; and that it would be considered os an 
front, uid a thing incompatible with the sincerity of the negotiaticti on the 
part of Franro, to make any further mention of such a cinyunstance. He 
at the same time called upon the Spanish minister, to disavow the proposi¬ 
tion which had been said to be made with the knowledge of his court; ami 
ezpres^ bis astonishment at seeing a proposal for accommodating disputes 
between friends coming through the mraium of an enemy 1 to find points of 
so much consequence offered for deliberation by a French envoy, when his 
Catholic majesty had an ambassador residing in London, from whom no in¬ 
timation of such business had been received! 

The court of Versailles condescended to make an apoliqcy for having pro¬ 
posed a discussion of the points in dispute with Spain; but the Spanish lun- 
bassador openly avowed and justified the step taken by the French envoy, as 
entirely conformable to the sentiments of his master. He declared, That 
the kings of France and Spain were united not only by the ties of blood, but 
those of mutohl interest. He applauded the humanity and magnanimity of 
his most Christian majesty, in seeking to render the wace as permanent 
the vicissitudes of human affairs would permit: and he haughtily added. 
That, if governed by any other principles, his Catholic majesty, consultii^ 
only his greatness, would have spoken “ from himself and os became his 

iCe mwLg of this declaration could not possibly be misunderstewd. It 
evidently appeared, from the most liberal interpretation of the words, that 
Spain, as a kind of party, was made acquainted with every step taken in the 
ne^iation between France and England: that her judment was 
to m the proposition, and her authority c^led in md to force the 
of the te^ offered by France; in a word, that there was a perfect 
affectiona, interests, and couneds between the courts of Versa dies mid Madrid. 

A firm conviction of this, is said to have been the cause of that arrotimto, 
bordS^pon insult, with which Mr. Pitt thenceforth treated the pr..lK.«al. 
of Franw, Md which completed the views of the court 

on the daring interposition of Spain in the intentions • to adhere to 

England, and to demand a dedarafaon of h« ^ mterti ^ 

the negative put upon the Spanish Ptetensfa » justice of the 

Newf^dlanS: to rest the “ tT nlf^rs ^ ^ of Lon- 

Kngliah tribunals; to continue the ,.1* , of the logwood dispute, 
don, indicating a desire of an 

and the willinmess of his Bntan“C catholic majesty should 

coast (rf Honduiaa to he -nbiects could enjoy that traf- 

suggest anothw m^od '’F, the court of Madrid had 

fic, to which they had a right by tre^. ““ ™‘ou 

farther confirmed to thm magnanimity of the king 

Mr. Wan, the Spanish m^ter, applau^ tte tribunJ, m 

of Great Britain, m not suffenM mJSe^ith the consent of h» 

his dispntea with Spain. In considered in that light; and he 

cbhrt, u declared uiat thin^ had '’^„_i-nd that the Cathdic king 
.deed: Whether it W ““d 

6e <|| c lng to provoke Great Britain to war in 

0)f>i^ relative to the Negotiation with Francs, sed tbs Dispute Wrt pei 

uili«d by Autboritye 
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condition, and oftw cueh n mIm ad praaperma araifar at nevar perbapa Oe- 
carrad in the annala of aHp other kfai^om 1 But bo refuted to give up any 
of the three pointa in di^te, and owned that the moit pcofeet harmonr 
Bubaiited between the ooarta of France and Spain ; ^t in coniequeaee of 
that harhony, the aaoat Chriatlan king had offered'to aiuat hia Catbtdio 
majesty, in ease the disnute between Orest Biittin and So^ should tenni> 
nate in a rupture, and tnst tiiia"offer was considered in a niendly li^t. 

A declaration less explicit would have been sufficient to cdhvince a minis* 
ter of Pitt'a discernment, that the intentions of ^pain wen by no means 
equivocai. He accordingly declared in council, That we ought to consider 
the evasions iff that court as a refusal of satisfaction, and uat r^usal as a 
dedaration of war; that we ought from prudence as well as spirit to secure 
to ourselves the first blow; that, if any war could provide its own resources, 
it must be a'war with Spain; that her supplies lay at a distance, and might 
be eaaly intercepted and cut off, as we were alraady masters of the sea; 
diat her flota, or American plate-fleet, on which she had great dependence, 
was not yet arrived, and that the taking of it would at once strengthen our 
hands and disable hers. Such a bold but necessary step, he added, would bo 
a lesson to his Catholic majesty, and to all Europe, how dangerous it was to 
presume to dictate in the affairs of Great Britain. 

The transcendent dimity of this sentiment, so far exceeding the compre- 
hensioa of ordinary minds, appeared in the form of shocking violence, or 
wild extravagance, to the majority of the oouniaL They admitted. That we 
ought not to be frightened from asserting our reasonable deiiiands, by the 
menaces of any power ; but they affirmed, at the same time, that this desire 
of adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst the springs of government 
were already overstrained, was ill suited to our natio^ strength; that to 
shun war uTOn a ju8t_ occasion was cowardice, but to provoke or court it 
mi^ess; that if Spain, misled by the councils of France, [ffiould enter in a 
mote decisive manner into the views of that hostile court, it would then be 
early enough to declare war, when all the neighbouring and impartial powers 
were convinced, that we acted with as much temper as resolution, and when 
every thinking man in the kiwdom was satisfied, that he was not hurried 
into the hazaraa and-expenses of war from an idea of romantie heroism, but 
from unavoidable necesrity, and would cheerfuHy contribute to tbe support 
of an administration wbiim, though firm and resolute, was airrid alike to 
waste the national treasure wantonly or employ it uqjuitly. 

These arguments, though plausihle, had no weight with Mr. Pitt. He 
considered them as the timid councils of short-suited caution, or the capti¬ 
ous objections of narrow minded and selfish politiciaBS, envious of his great¬ 
ness, and indifferent to their eeuntry'a welfisre. Givi^ full scope to hU 
pride and patriotism, he therefore warmly exclaimed, “ is tbe time for 
“ humbling the whole house of Bourbon! uid if the glorious opportunity is 
" iet slip, we shall in vain ^k for another. Their united power, if suffer- 
" ed to gather strength, will baffie our most vigourous effort^ and possibly 
'’plunge us in the gulf of ruin. We must not allow them a moment to 
" breathe: self-preservation Mds us crush them, before they can combine or 
" recollect themsdves.” 

Mr. Pitt in the same connril radbly dedared, if he could nht oany so ealu- 
tary a measure, this was the last time he should sbt at that board, f* 1 was 
"called to tbe adminishraiiion pf publie affairs,’*he hw^fati]^, "by 
“ the voice of the people: to them 1 have alwayt" consldeM myaelf as ac- 
“ countabla for my oimdniit: and therefore, eanoot remain in a Hhutien 
“ ffhich makes me rsipftwffifo for meaturtrt I am M {oiu;rr allowed to fftitfe." 
The sagadout earl Orenvffle, president Of the ooundl, eodly repiiedi' “ Tbs 
" mumaao, 1 find, U determined to t«sve tub find 1 eaaaot say I am aotfy 
"me ik as he would otherwise have compelled veto leave hkn; (brif he is de- 
“ terOuned to aosume solely the right m advbdaff His mqjesty, sad dkwhynfi 
" the operations of war, to what purpose are tot here asaembled ?" On hdivi- 
aioii, the minister hisnaelf, end ids brother-in-law Isvd Twepb, wmw the 
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»" •■»"'««■“« “‘■•daration of 

resolution, carried the eeoU of his office 
to the king, dthough not without hopes, us is believed, that he would lie 

“■ cr.r.,1: 

^5® A ®"** daim^ a larae share of that favour. He had been 
“ ^®”®“ Ge»>-Se IJI- before his accession to the tl^i” 

fte pl^re of baviiiB partly formed the mind of the heir appa¬ 
rent to the Brituh crown, he had the particular satisfaction in so doine of 
discharging a ^bt of gratitude to the raemory of Ids majesty’s father Ji're- 
dene prince of Wales, whose friendship and confidence he enjoved in a 
very high depee, alon« with Mr. Pitt and other reputed patriots. Soon 
after the death of George II. this nobleman was appointed secretary for the 
northern department: and he now expected, in consequence of the divisions 
ill the privy council, and the affection of his royal master, to seize the reins 
of government. The duke of Newcastle, and other ministers of the late 
king, who had found themselves over-sh^owed by the superior ubilitics of 
the great commoner, al^ wished his removal; and as he, the favourite of 
the people, hi^_ found it necessary to form a coalition with them, and to 
flatter the political prejudices of his aged sovereign, in order more effectually 
to serve bis country, and gratify his own boundless ambition, they, in hopes 
of recovering their consequence, yielded in like manner a temporary sup¬ 
port to the earl of Bute, supposed to be the bosom favourite of tue youthful 
monarch. 

The king, therefore, received the seals from Mr. Pitt with rase and dignity. 
He expres^ his regret for the loss of so able a servant, at a time when abifi- 
ties for public business were so much required; but he did not solicit him to 
resume bis office. Little prepared for a Whaviour so firm, yet full of ixinde- 
seension, the liaughty secretary is said to have burst into tear9.( 1) 'I'liis was 
the time for conialiation between the powerful sovereign and his greatest 
subject, if the highest ability to serve the state, although inferior to many 
in rank and fortune, can entitle a subject to that distinction. But a subject, 
though a good one, may be too great. The king chose to abide by the ojiiiiion 
of the majority of his council. He accepted Mr. Pitt's resignation; settled 
upon him a pension of three thousand pounds a-year, for three lives, and 
conferred the title of baroness on bis lady; he himself declining the ho¬ 
nour of nobility, but willing that it should descend to his offspring. 

No change in the British ministry ever occasioned so much alarm as the 
resignation of Mr. Pitt. It seemed equal to a revolution in the ^vernment. 
Asthe nation, under his administration, had been raised from despondency 
and disgrace, to the highest degree of glory, triumph, and exultation, the 
most serious apprehensions were entertained, by the body of the peopJe, that 
it might again sink into the same state of depression, and be ovm-whelm^ 
by its numerous enemies, since his all-inspiring genius no 
councils; or that an inglorious peace would be ptched up, in order to avert 
the dangers of a new war. ^ .u- 

But this alarm was soon quieted by the vigorous measures of t e 
minirtry, and the address with which thek emissaries drew ™ 

the im^rfectiena of the late secretary, whoso r^utaUon “ “ y**® . 

as a Btltesman they endeavoured to ^strw. fhey j"! 

consistency, and c^ed in question his pohticd sapicity, „«ii»m«>ntlv 
tering toto the German confest. a^st which he hirf 
and ao justiy declaimed. They Warned his shammul P of 

■ ing “iuTof tte national triasure in U fsCdl in 

France, instead of directing them a^inst ordering general 

the West Indies; and his inexcusable negligOTce, *“ "®‘®^®^ ^during 
l^herst to enter Louisiana, whmh might j^mericii. And 

the last' eampaign^ without sending any additiona 

(!)■ Account of Mr. Pitf» Resignation, Ac. «s publiilied by the <wo p»rli«fc 
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tliey maintained, with aome appearance of reason, that his resignation dis> 
covered more pride than {wtriotism. Bat when thejr attempted to ascribe 
all the success of his measures to mere chance, and to turn into ridicule his 
most laudable enterprises, the sentiments of the people revolted m;ctost the 
insult o&i%d to th^ understanding. And all sincere lovers of their coun¬ 
try, whatever mi^t be their opinion of his principles, lamented the loss of 
so able and popu& a minister at so dangerous a crisis j while his friends en¬ 
tered zealously into a vindication of his whole conduit, and severery repro¬ 
bated the insidious arts of his unworthy colleagues, who had obliged him to 
quit the helm of state, by thwarting him in his favourite measure, and irri¬ 
tating a temper naturally too hot, and a spirit which they knew could not 
brook control. 

In changing opinion upon further experience and good grounds, thev in¬ 
geniously observed, there was no inconsistency; that all men are liable to 
error and mistake ; and that whatever might have been Mr. Pitt's ori^nal 
opinion of the policy of engaging in the German war, the proposal of neu¬ 
trality in regard to that war, made by France, in the late negotiation, was 
an irrefragable proof that she did not think herself- a gainer by the conti¬ 
nental contest, and consequently justified his pursuing it; that the expedi¬ 
tions to the coast of France, though attended with few immediate and posi¬ 
tive advantages, had distracted the councils and the measures of the enemy, 
at the same time that they roused the spirit of the English nation, and h^ 
eventually made us victorious in every quarter of the globe; that this spirit, 
having borne down all resistance in America and the East Indies, was now 
to have been directed against the remaining French islands in the West 
Indies, a formidable armament being actually ready to sail for those lati¬ 
tudes ; and, if Mr. Pitt had been wowed to commence hostilities imme¬ 
diately against Spain, there was the utmo^ reason to believe, that we should 
soon have been in possession not only of Martinico, Hispaniola, and Cuba, 
hut of the mines of Mexico and Peru. In reply, the friends of administra¬ 
tion affirmed. That instead of achieving new conquests, he was no longer 
able to act;; that having exhausted the resources of the kingdom, and drawn 
upon it new enemies, he had deserted his station at the helm and left the 
vessel of state to sink or swim amid the storm he bad raised.(l) 

These disputes, and their anxiously ei^ected issue, engaged the attention 
of ail Europe. The German allies of Great Britain flattered' themselves 
that the seals would be restored to Mr. Pitt, and expressed their appr^en- 
sions of the injury which the common cause might suffer by his resignation; 
while the Bourbon courts indulged a hope, that his exclusion from the admi¬ 
nistration would be perpetuai, and represented the failure of the late pro- 
miaing negotiation, between France and England, as solely the effect of his 
arrogance. 

The French ministry went yet farther. They industriously drculated the 
news of a secret treaty between France and Spmn, into which they had been 
driven W the domineering temper of the English secretary. By this alarm¬ 
ing intelligence, they presumed that they shbuld be able to frighten the new 
ministera of George III. into a treaty of peace on their ewn terms, or at 
least to deter them from declaring war against Spain, Until her'preparations 
were completed, when such a measure would be e^uaUy agreeable to the 
courts of Versailles' and Madrid. But they were iihacqumnted with the 
character of the men whom they ipeant to intimidate; so that their vain¬ 
glorious boasting produced an effect directly oppodte to that for which it 
was intended. - - - 

The earl of Egremont, ^ho had succeeded Mr. Pitt as secretary for the 
southern department, sensible of the necessity of behaving with spirit in the 
dispute with Spiun, or of utterly forfeiting the confidence of the people, had 
already, with the consent of his colleagues, instructed the British ambas- 
sador'at Madrid to act with firmness, and now oirdered Urn to require ait 
account of the purport of this vwtnt^ treaty. But all the answer which 

(11 Publications Si tb« Times, 
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the earl of Bristol could obtrin. was “ Thu*- bia r'uti.M:.. ~ i . . 

«it expedient to renew his /aS Com.«rf witwi‘ 

“ “-^.rtraarEHE; 

the earl of Eol wL told. “ xKe B^it\'f“L^gh??nsrwM 
« the declaration of war in attacking the king's dig- 

^ty .^d he was given to understand, that he might return to Enelaiui 
when, and m what manner he thought proper. x-ngiaiui 

In TOnseouence of thU answer, the eatl of Bristol immediately quitted 
Madrid, and the conde de Puentes left London. Before his departirS. how¬ 
ever, the Spanish ambassador delivered to the earl of Egremo^ a paiier in 
the fomi of a manrfesto, apparently calculated to distract the British coon- 
ciU, by fostering the spirit of faction, already too prevalent in the nation, 
in that paper, uter insisting much on the insolence of the late English mi¬ 
nister, and, the little management with which the court of Madrid had been 
treated sinTO his resignation, he affirmed. That if the purport of the secret 
treaty had been desired in a manner less offensive to the dignity of the Ca¬ 
tholic king, it might as easily have been obtained ns it could have been jus¬ 
tified, as it contained merely a reciprocal guarantee of the dominions of the 
several branches of the house of Bourbon, with this particular restriction 
(seemingly thrown in to blind the British ministry,) that it should extend 
only to the dominions which shall remain to France after the present wnr.( 1) 

But the fundamental articles of the treaty will furnish the nest answer to 
that manifesto, and best explain the nature of the Family Compact. By 
these it was stipulated. That the subjects of the several branches of the 
house of Bourbon shall be admitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a par¬ 
ticipation of the same privileges and immunities over all their European 
dominions, as those enjoyed ^ natural-bom subjects in the countries of 
their particular sovereigns. The direct trade to America forms the only 
material exception to this singular community of interests. Nor is the |io- 
litical union made less intimate than the civil. 

The kings of France and Spain agree to look upon every power as their 
common enemy, which becomes the enemy of either; that war declared 
against the one shall be regarded as personal by the other; and that, when 
they happen to be both engaged in a war against the same enemy or enemies, 
they wiU wage it joinriy with their whole forces, and observe the most per¬ 
fect concertin their military operations. And they formally stipulate, That 
they will not make, or even listen to any proposal of peace from their com¬ 
mon enemies, but by mutual consent; being resolved, in time of jieace as 
well as of war, ” each mutually to consider the interests of the allied crown us 
“ its own; to compensate their respective losses and advantages^j and to act 
" as if the two monarchies formed only one and the same power. J ne king 
of Spain contracts for the king of the Two BicUies the obligations imiwsed 
by this treaty : and the three monardis ennge “ to suiiport, no all occu- 
“ rions, the dignity and rights of their royalhouse, and those of the princes 

“ descended from it."(2) ... • i , 

To tiie boundless extent of these political stipulations, there is hut one 
restriction ; namely, that Sprin shaU not 1» bound to suewur ^ 
she is involved in a war in consequence of her eng^ements , 

Westphalia, or other alliances with the princes and states of ' 

the North, “unless some marifime powertakc^rt ui 
“ be attached by land in her own country.'’{3) This 
ritime Powers forms a key to the whole > Zeay 

most satisfactory manner, against what power that 
directed. It points out clearly, though obliquely, to the other powers I 

^<l] 5S?t?iit“o“ h?F«oMVv published by .be court of Freoce. 

O) Ibid 
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Europe, that their connection with Great Britain the princip^ circum- 
etance wfai(^ is to provoke the enmity of Spain; and to Great Britun, that 
her humiliation is the grand' object of the Family Compact. 

This compact, which seems at length to have produced that intimate union 
between th% French and Spanish monarchies, so much dreaded at the begin¬ 
ning of the present centu)^, on the extinction of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Austria, (hod which, as we have seen, it was the object of the Par¬ 
tition Treaties tuid the war of the Grand Alliance to prevent,) this compact 
would of itself have been sufficient, as soon us its true purport was known, 
to Justify Great Britain in declaring war against Spain; a power so inti¬ 
mately connected with her principal enemy, that it was become impossible 
to distinguish the one from the otner. And, after the steps that had already 
been taken, such a measure was now rendered unavoidable. Mutual decla¬ 
rations of war were accordingly issued by the courts of London and Madrid, 
in the beginning of the year; and the greatest proparationa were made by 
both, for commencliK hostilities with vigour and eff^. 

Never had Great Britain seen herself ui so perilous a situsfGon as the pre¬ 
sent. She was engaged, as a principal, in h war with the whole house of 
Bourbon; and, as an ally, she bad the declining cause of the king of Prussia 
to support against the house of Austria, the empress of Russia, the king of 
Sweden, and the Germanic body. Nor was this all. As the strei^h of her 
victorious navy gave her a manifest superiority over the fleets of brance and 
Spain, an expedient was fallen upon to engage her in a new land war; and, 
by that means, finally to exhaust her resources, and divert her attention 
from distant conquests or naval enterprises. This expedient was an attack 
upon the neutral Kingdom of Poitugal; a great politico stroke, which natu¬ 
rally leads us to take a view of the state of that kingdom. 

As Portugal, in some measure, owes to England the perfect recovery of 
her independency, and the family of Braganza their full establishment on 
the throne of that kingdom, the closest friendship has ever since subsisted 
between the two crowns. In consequence of this mutual friendship, founded 
on mutual interest, England gave a preference in her ports to the wines of 
Portugal above those of other countries: and obtained, in return for such 
indulgence, many exclusive privileges in her trade with that kingdom, of 
which site was considered to oe the guardian. - Envious of those commercial 
advantages, and sensible that England would not tamely relinquish them, 
whatever might be the disposition of his most Faithful majesty, France sug¬ 
gested to Spain the invasion of Portugal, as the most effectual means of dis¬ 
tressing their common enemy, if not of extending the dominions of the house 
of Bourbon. 

The conquest of Portugal, indeed, seemed no distant or doubtful event. 
Sunk in ignorance and indcdence, reposing in the protection of England, and 
fed and adorned with the rich productions of Brazil (where gold and diamonds 
are found in great abundance, and where the most luxuriant crops of rice 
and sugar may be raised almost without culture,) the Portuguese had laid 
aside w attention to their internal defence. A long peace had utterly ex¬ 
tinguished the martial spirit among them; and notwithstanding the increase 
of their resources, they nad smfered their army insensibly to moulder away. 
That part of it which remained, was without discipline and without officers, 
and the fortresses on the frontiers were in no state of defence. « 

Nor were these the only circumstances favourable to the views of the house 
of Bourbon. _ Before Portu^ had recovered from the shock of the earth¬ 
quake that laid Lisbon in rmns, it experienced a civil convulsion of the most 
dangerous kind. This was a^nspiracy against the lifeof Joseph, the reign¬ 
ing sovereign, aud the fifth king of the house of Braganza. L^ supersti¬ 
tious than must of his predecessors, he had banished the Jesuits from hh 
court, because their brethren in Paraguay, where they acted as sovereigns, 
had opppsed the Cession of certain territories, wlu<di be had exchanged witli 
the kiig of Spain. He had also spirit and resolution to repress the en¬ 
croachments of the’Portuguese nobles, and to disconcert the ambitious views 
of the duke d’Avici;;), supposed to have a design upon the crown. 



Tavora fai 

6d with the court. 'I'he conspiracy failed, cuntrerv to aii fiumen 

probability j and when it was so near taking effect, that the king was daii- 
^oualy wounded, by a shot through the back of his carriage in the ncigli- 
bourhood of Lisbun, on the night of the third of September, 175S. lie saved 
his life b)r returning to his country house, instead of proceeding to the ca¬ 
pital, in his way to which he would have been attacked by new nsBassins.(l) 
The principal conspirators were seized, and executed in the bi^nning of 
the year 1759, and the Jesuits of all descriptions were biinished the king¬ 
dom. But the discontents among the nubility remained. The clergy were 
not in a better humour. The pope had resented the expulsion of the Je¬ 
suits ; and the body of the people, enslaved by the most blind superstition, 
made light of allegiance to a sovereign at enmity with the Holy See. 

Such was the state of the kingdom of Portugal, when the Siianisli forces 
marched toward its defenceless frontiers, and the ministers of France utid 


humiliation of Great Britain. In that memorial, they insisted largely on 
the tyranny exercised by England over all other powers (but especially in 
maritime afeirs,) and which the kings of Spain and Portugal were equally 
commanded by the ties of blood and their common interest to oppose. And 
they concluded with declaring, That as soon as his most Faithful majesty 
had taken his resolution, which they doubted not would pnive favotiiahlo, 
their troops were ready to enter Portugal, and garrison tlie fortresses of 
that kingdom, in order to avert the danger to which it might otherwise be 
exposed from the naval force of Great Britain. To this extr^rdiiiary me¬ 
morial, the two ministers added. That they were ordered by Uieir courts to 
demand a categorical answer in four days, and that any farther deliberation 
would be considered as a negative. . .e 

The king of Portugal’s situation was now truly critical, and deserving c-f 
compassion. If, contrary to the estabUshed connexions of liis crown, its 
supposed interests, and in violation of the faith of treaties, he should eug^o 
in tL proffered aUiance, be must expect to see his ™ 

Brazil and Goa, fall a prey to his ancient and injured iillv, Lisbon and 
Oporto hia chief cities, laid in ashes by the tliuiider of the English armj- 
nSc wu this the worst. Havinj? admitted P*"**®”‘"1"'3 

.r .si. sk. mndition of his accession to the Uourboii conrwe 


state of a vassal or opain. n, o<* k.™ r 

engagements, and resolve to maintain reduce^ it to the 

thouLnd Spaniards was ready to enter his kingdom, and reduce 

condition of a conquered proving. trvinir occasion, is higlilv 

The firmne» of the king of the hou.; 

wofthy of admiration. In ’ij his alliance with 

of Bourbon, he observed, with judgment an . ^ J reasonable offence at 

England was ancient, and ““^^“•“‘^y.TnfivranrtSro innocent in 
the present crisis: that it wm i:g-i,le 4 |,er, were she even 

all respects; that the late the caiaroities of which 

wilUng, from taking part in_ an ske jutv by which he 

* neither the love he bore to his to plunge them. The Bourbon 

was bound to them as a kiiijg, would . jyfeSsi^ or entirely innocent: 
jourts denied that this 5* converted into 

and for this astonishing reason. That the defensive aiuau 

<n Mcauui of thi. Conspiracy, publi.hed b, the cart of U.b.0. * 
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an offensive one, "from the tihutian of the Portuguese dominions, and the 
" pature of the English poirer!’’—The English fleets, said they, cannot keep' 
the sea in all seasons, nor druize on the coasts best escalated for cutting off 
the French and Spanish navigation, without the harbours and the friendly 
assistance Portu^^ " Nor," added they, “ could those haughty islanders 
" insult all the mpntime powers of Europe, if the riches of Portugal did not 
" pass into their hands." And after endeavouring to awaken the jealousy of 
his most Faithful m^esty, by representing bis kingdom as under the yoke of 
England, they insultingly told lum. That he ought to be thankful for " the 
" NECissiTV which they had laid upon him to make ute of his reason, in 

order to take the road of his glory, and embrace the common interest .'”(1) 

Although the king of Portu^ was sensible, that the necessity here al¬ 
luded to was the immediate march of the Spanish army to take possession of 
his dominions, he was not intimidated from his honourable resolution. The 
treaties of league and commerce, subsisting between Great Britain and 
Portugal, were such, he maintained, as the laws of God, the laws of nature, 
and the laws of nations, have always deemed innocent. And he entreated 
their most Christian and Catholic majesties to open their eyes to the crying 
injustice of turning upon Portugal the hostilities kindled against Great 
Britain; and to consider that they were giving an example which would 
lead to the utter destruction of mankind ; that there was an end of public 
safety, if neutral powers were to be attacked, because they have entered into 
defensive alliances with the powers at war; that if their troops should invade 
his dominions, be would therefore, in vindication of his neutrality, endea¬ 
vour to repel them with all bis forces and those of his allies. And he con¬ 
cluded with declaring. That he would rather see the last tile of his pidace 
fall, and his fiuthful subjects spill the last drop of their blood, than sacrifice 
the honour or the independency of his crown, and afford the ambitious 
princes, in his submission, a pretext for invading the sacred rights of neu- 
trality.(2) 

In consequence of this mwnanimons declaration, the ministers of France 
and Spain immediately left Lisbon. And their departure was soon followed 
by a joint denunciation of war gainst Portugid, in the name of their most 
Christian and Catholic majesties. His Bntannic majesty could not view 
with indifference the danger of his faithful diy, who depended upon him for 
support, nor prudently avoid acting with vigour in his defence. He accord¬ 
ingly sent over to Portugal arms, ammunition, provisions, and near ten 
thousand land forces. 

By the help of these additional troops, the enterprising valour of the Bri¬ 
tish officers, and the skilful conduct of the count de la lippe, U German 
general that had acted with ability under prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and now commanded the Portuguese army) the Spaniards, who had passed 
the mountains in three divisions, taken several pla^, and confidently hoped 
soon to become mastera of the whole kingdom, found themselves under the 
necesrity of abandoning their conquests, and evacuating Portu^ before 
the close of the campaign.(3} In this service, brigadier-general Burgoyne, 
who commanded the BritisH troops, bore a distinguished part. 

Nor did the attention of Orest Britain to the safety of Portugal diminish 
her exertions or her success in Westphalia. There the French had resolved 
to make the most powerfril efforts; while the Spanish, in order to diVide 
our strength, should enter the dominions of his most Futhful Majesty. 
Their plan of operations was nearly the same as formerly, but they bad 
changed their generals. Broglio was disgraced, fffirough the intrigues of the 
prince de teubise, who now commanded the army on fte Weser, in con¬ 
junction with mareschal d'Etrees; and that on the Lower Bhine was com-, 
mitted to the direction of the prince of Condd. 

The disposition of the allies was not more varied. The hereditary prince 
was liosted in the bishoprick of Munster, with a strong detachment, to ob- 

0) Printed Peptrs, publubed by Aolhorilv, 
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dominions of his Britannic majesty. mS which they haJ fLifi^t Vrat 
expense. He gained severid advantages over them, particularly in th^ac- 

w*>ere the British troops 

under the marquis of Granby acquired sigiialhunuur.fl) He reduced tJasel 
in presence of the three French generals, notwithstanding, a defeat which 
the hereditary prince had suffered from the prince of Condd at Johiinsbew" 
and he was preparing to besiege Ziegenhayn, the last place that remain^ 
to the enemy in the landgravate of Hesse, when he received intelligence ef 
the cessation of hostilities. 

While prinw Ferdinand was thus exerting himself in Westphalia, with a 
degree of spirit which made his enemies insinuate, that he had hitherto pro- 
t^d^ted the war, in order to enjoy its emoluments, the fbrtune of the king 
01 Pru^ift wore & vtinety of Eppeerances^ in conse<]uenc6 of certuin ffreot 
and ainpilar revolutions in the affairs of the North. 

At the close of last campaign, we have seen the Austrians in posses¬ 
sion of Schweidnitz, the key of Silesia, and the Russians masters of Col- 
berg, and wintering in Pomerania; so that the dominions of bis Prussian 
majesty, whoso forces were much cut down, lay entirely at the mercy of his 
enemies, who were now in a situation to begin their operations more early 
than fornierly, as well as to sustain them wiSi more vigour and concert. A 
complete victory, an event by no means probable, did not seem sufficient to 
save him from utter ruin; when the tremendous storm, ready to burst upon 
his head, was happily dissipated, by one of those sudden and extraordinary 
changes in human affairs, which instantly decide the fate of nations; out¬ 
strip all human foresight, and confound the reasonings of the wisest poUti- 
dang. 

Elizabeth, empress of Russia, second daughter of Peter the Great, having 
died in the banning of the year, was succeeded in the august throne by 
her nephew, the duke of Holstein, under the name of Peter III. As they 
who were most intimately acquainted with the sentiments of the new Czar 
could only conjecture, whether he would pursue or abandon the political 
system of his predecessor, the eyes of all Europe were imxiously turned to¬ 
ward the court of Petersburgh, in order to observe the direction of his early 
councils. He began his reign with regulating, on the most generous prin- 
dples, bia interior government. lie weed the nobility and gentry from all 
slavi^ vassalage, and put them on a footing with those of the same rank in 
other European countries. He abolished the private chantery, a kind of 
state-inquisition: he recalled many unhappy exiles from Siteria; and ex¬ 
tending his benign polity to his subjects of all conditioris, he lessened the 
taxes upon certiun necessaries of life, to the great relief of the p)or.(8) _ 

The ^e mild spirit, which dictated the dvii regulations ofth" l*"^ 
seemed to extend itelf to his foreign politics. He ordered a t k® 

delivered, in the month of February, to the mmistera of hii ^les, in which 
hededarU^ThatTinorder to priiure the jnS'rinx 

was ready to sacrifice all the conquests made by **** ^ ig- urefar 

the war, in hopeSy That the allied courts on their » . miixht 
“ the restoration of peace and tranquillity, to the ^htmn 

"•xpsetfrom the wnrinimac* of Wuities-bu^which they obtain, 

“ unless by a contiMMtim of the effiuian of human bho^ i-Vives of huma- 

Thii dedsration, however, was not made merely fim kina of 

nity. aSTiimvagmit .^miration Ih^^ of 

Pruwiaj Peter was wnbitious of recovering from Uenin 

(0 Londa June 98, et ieq. n, 

Rtguiatiom publiibed by tbe court of Petersburg^ 
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Slesviek, to which he had pretennoni w ^uVlB of Hdctein. He therefore. 
ordered a ceseatioo of erm^ on receiving an unaatiefactory answer to his 
memorial from the courts w Vienna and Venudlles; and he entwed, soon 
after, into^ alliance with the illustrious Frederick, without stipulatiiw any¬ 
thing in favour of his former confederates. He even joined part of his forces - 
to those of his new ally, in order to drive the Austrians out of Silesia, while 
he commanded another army to march toward Holstein. Sweden followed 
the example of Russia in concluding a peace with the court of Berlin. 

The ki^ of Prussia did not &il to profit by this great revolution in his 
favour. That load of power which had so long oppressed him, and against 
which be had borne up with such unexampled fortitude, being now much 
lightened, be was again enabled to indulge the ardour of his genius, and to 
act with vigour agamst his remaning enemies. His first obj^ was the re¬ 
covery of ^faweidnits, the next the expulsion of the Austnans out of Si¬ 
lesia. And in the att^nmeiit of these important ends, ‘he was greatly as¬ 
sisted by the valour and military skill of his brother, who gained a signal 
victory over the Austrians and Imperialists near Frey^rg in Saxony. 

In consequence of this -victory, prince Henry remained so fully master of 
Saxony, that the Austrians found it necessary to withdraw a body of troops 
from their armies in Silesia, in order to prevent Ms making Irruptions into 
tbe heart of Bohemia. Mareschal Daun, however, with a large army, still 
occupied certain eminences in tbe neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, by which 
he was enabled to protect that dty. The king of Prussia resolved to force 
him to abandon those posta And he succeeded; though not by a direct at¬ 
tack, which he found to be impracticable, but by a series of masterly move¬ 
ments, which made the cautious Daun apprehensive for the safety of bis 
principal magazine, and even that his communication with Bohemia might 
be cut off. He accordingly fdl back to the frontiers of Silesia, and left 
Schweidnitz uncovered.(l) 

His Prussian majesty immediately prepared to invest that place with a 
numerous army. In tbe mean time, different bodies of his troops, some on the 
side of Saxony, others on that of Silesia, penetrated deep into Bohemia; 
laid many parts of the country under contribution, and spread universal 
alarm. A body of Russian irreprlars also made an irruption into Bohemia, 
and retaliated on the Austrians those cruel ravages, whi(m, at the instigation 
of tiie court of Vienna, the same barbarous enemy had formerly committed 
on the Prussian dominions. 

But the gallant Frederick, wh^e conducting with equal spirit and ability, 
that bold line of operations wb{^ unexpected drcumstanees had enablM 
him to form, was threatened with a sudden reverse of fortune, in conse¬ 
quence of a new revolution in Russia. Peter HI. in his ram for iimovation. 
made more new regulations in n few weeks, than a prudent prince would 
have hazarded in a long reign. His first measures, as we have seen were 
truly laudable, and seemed wril calculated to procure him the Sections of 
his people; but, being of a raA and irremlar turn of mind, he in many in¬ 
stances shocked thrir pnjndioes, even while he consulted their interests. 
He disgusted both the armyhnd the thnrdi, the two chief pillars of absolute 
swaythe former, by the manifest preference which he gave to his Hol¬ 
stein guards, and to bH officers ef that country; the latter, by his contempt 
of tbe Greek commanion, having been bred a Luthermi, a^hy certain in¬ 
novations in regard to images; but more especial^ by on attempt to mo¬ 
derate the revenues of the clergy, and an order that niey riienld no longer 
be " distinguished by htanlf" 

These were high causes of discontent, and threatened the throne with all 
the violence of avil war. But Peter’s misfortunes l ia ii wdi st e l y uose from • 
a matrimonial fend—from the bosom ef hit own fomily. He had isng slighted 
his cppsort, Catharine, of the house of Aidedt Zerbst, (a woosan w a mas¬ 
culine dWosition and sound understanding, by vriuMe counaela he n^bti 
have profim) and now openly lived with tee coimtesa of Woronzoff, niece 
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\»tk««ii«noc3ioT o( iliutname.'' To tliia lady lie seemed dei oud mtii tu 
stnaft B ftaasioii, that it was geiteiaUy believed he had sume thoughts o( 
'abBtting the empress up in a convent, and of raising the coniitesfi to the 
pBitDerahlp of his throne- The dissatisfied pan of the nubility, vierg}’, and 
chief officers of the army, taking advantage of that domestic ikssriision, 
asseinhled in the absence of the czar, deposed him formal^, and invested 
Catharuie with the imperial ensigns. 

The new empress marched at the head of the malecontents in quest of her 
husband. Peter was solacing himself with his mistress at one of bis houses 
pleasure, and expressed the utmost surprise at being told tlie sceptre was 
departed from him. When convinced of the fatal truth, he attempted to 
es^e to Holstein, but was seized and thrown into urisnn, whore he expired 
a few days after, <k what was called an hamerrhuiaal colic, to which he was 
said to have been subject.(l) His death, by reamn of the steps that had pw- 
ceded it occasioned no speculation. It was, indeed, on event universoUy 
exuect^ Prinoea deAroned by their subjects are seldom allowed to languish 
lorlg in the gloom of a dungeon. Theiealousy of the tucessor or (he fears 
of Mine principal conspirator, commonly make few their moments of trouble. 

Cafehanne Ii. since ho mudi celebrated for her liberal polity, b^aii her 
reiflii with flattering prejudices. Though a foreigner herself, she wisely di^ 
mi^ed all foreigners from her service and confidence. She wnt awav the 
Holstein guards, and chose Russians in their steed: she restored to the clergy 
theft revMUM; and, what was of no less importance, tlie privilege of wear- 
inn- hauNl* S he conferred all the great offices of state on native l^ssians, 
a„®d^;i;^fXu"1u the eilkions of that people to whom she owed 

‘’%he ^iiiok of this policy was not dUputed. But it was fenre^y one 
and hoMd by that Catharine would iiitroduio a 

part of Europe, mo now y , foreign affairs; for the peace and 

total ohan^ fL^f,^^“^rusria w"e very unpopular measures in Russia. 
wTtbT^. t a wTra^rS to thrim J till iiustrious IWerick with a 

a rmiewBl of hia former new empress, indepen- 

Fontunatdy, however, for that sufficiently secure to en- 

dent of personal regard, did not thi^ h declared to the Prussian minister 
gage -inVorei™ hostiht.es. 8||,« inviolably, i.i 

at the court of Petersburgh, ^»t s ,,receding reign ; hut 

“ all points, the perpetual peace ^ to Russia, hv 

“ that ahe had thought proper, • Prussia and Pomerania.’’ 

“fte nearest roads, all her >" ^^Tci toTSc“eutralityma<le 
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vest^ 1-. 

warlike king find tlwa^Un;., Ho 
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the ImperklMs end AoitiiaoR near Fre^terg, induced the court of Viemu 
toconuiide a e om thm hoetlUtiee with hie Pruisian m^jeety, for Saxony 
and Silesia. In oonaeqnenoe ol this impolitic and partial truce, which prt>-‘ 
vided neither for the suet^ of the dominions of the house of Austria, nor of 
those members of the empire tiiat were sttadied to ita interests, one body of 
the Prusaisn apny broke into Bohemia ; advanced nearly to the gates of 
Prague, and destroyed a valuable maga^ne; while another fell upon the 
aaine country in a different quarter, and laid tiie greater part of the town of 
Egra in ashes, by a shower of bombs imd red-hot bullets.(1) Some parties 
penetrated into the heart of Franconia, and even as far as Suabia; ravaging 
the country; exacting heavy contributioils, and spreading ruin and dismay 
on every side. 

In those predatory exp^itioru the Prussians are supposed to have levied 
a sum equivrient to a million sterling, two hundred thousand pounds of 
which were pud by the industrious and firee city of Nuremberg. Many of 
the princes and states found themsdves obliged to sign a neutnility, in or¬ 
der to save their territories from farther ravages; and most others were so 
disabled by the late defeat in Saxony, or exhausted by the subsMuent incur¬ 
sions, that no prospect remained of their being able to fumiu, for next 
campaign, any army under the Imperial name and Buthority.(S) The war, 
themore, was seemingly left to be finished as it had been begun, by the sin¬ 
gle arms of Prussia and Austria. 

During these transactions in Gennany, so favourable to tiie allies of his 
Britannic mqjesty, the British arms were not inactive, Tbespiritwith which 
Mr. Pitt had earned on the French war, and the obligation which the new 
ministers found themselves under of declaring war agamst Spain, made them 
sensible of the necessity of shewing the people, and convindng their enemies, 
that neither the vigour of the nation, nor the wisdom of its councils, de¬ 
pended i^n a single man. They accordingly made greater, and more suc- 
cessfnl efforts than any under his administratiim, though the supplies fell 
-short of those of last year by one million. Without wakening the army in 
Westphalia, we have alreai^ seen them undertake the defence of Portugal, 
and defend it effectually. In like manner, without evacuating Belleisle, or 
abandoning our conquests on the continent of America, they drew troops 
from both; and in pursuance of that line of policy which they had always 
recommended, sent out two powerful armaments, for the reduction of the 
French and Spanirii Idands in the West Indies. 

The first armament, which had been prepared under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, was destined against Marrinioo ; the largest and best fortified of 
the French Windward Islands, and the residraioe of tiie ^vemor-general. 
This armament was composed of nine thousand land forces, headed 1^ gene¬ 
ral Monckton, and eighteen ships of the line, beside frigates, fire-ships, and 
bomb ketches, under the direction of rear-admiral Bed^. The fleet came 
within sight of Martinieo on the 7th of January. The tro^ were disem¬ 
barked, without the loss of a man, in'the neighoourhood of Fort Royal, the 
strong^ place in the island; and by niaing, with incredible fortitude, po^ 
sessian of certain mninences, named Tortenson and Gamier, by whidi U is 
commanded, (and which were then bat indifferently fortified, but gaUuitly 
defended) the Invaders soon made^tbe governor sensible of the necessity of 
suieendering the citadel, in order to save the town from being laid in aahes.(S) 

■ On the nsdnetion of Fort Royal, which capitulated on me ith of Febru¬ 
ary, M. de la Touche,, the govemor-general, retired to St. Pierre, a large 
'and populous town on the same ride of the iriand. He there, seemed deter¬ 
mined to make a last- stand; but, tbrou^ the earnest BoUqitatiims of the 
inhabitants, anxious for the preeervatiea of thrir nmmpty, arid envieos .of 
the proqierity of the planten of Guadahmpe, under m Kngiirii goyernment, 
he was prevailed upon to offer, and obtained terms of o^tM^thin for the 

(I) Anstrisniuid Prusnsu Accounts comparsd, 

(S) Id.ibid. 
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lttl)wr>'Wbile parched with thirst beneath • bumiatf tUBj dro^d down dead. 
At lengtindv^iobitaele was aannounted. The Mtteriea, m^>Qied along s' 
ridgoion a levu with the Me^ were fq>ezied' with effect. The garrieon had 
been repulsed, with great da^iter, in an attempt to destroy them; uid the 
besiegers dattei^themseives' wMi a'seoedy period to their t<dls, when dieir 
principal battery^o(dc &e, and the Imar of aiz hundred men for sixteen 
dan was consumed in a few hours. 

This accident was peculiarly discouraging; en^ally aS it happened at a 
crisis when the hardships of the sim^, and the aiseases of the climate, had 
rendered two-thirds at the English arrar unfit for service. The seamen 
were not in a muih better condition. Yet imth soldiers and sidlors, onimidied 
by that active and persevering courage, which so remarkably distinguishes 
the natives of Great Britain, applied themselves with vigour to the repara¬ 
tion of damages. Unfortunately, another battery took fire. The besiegers, 
however, impelled by every motive of glory, interest, and ambition, conti¬ 
nued their efforts, with as much ardour as if the siege had been but just 
begun. At length, after conquering numberless difficulties, they got posses¬ 
sion of the covered way. They n^e a lodgment before the ^ht bration; 
and a mine being sprung, which threw down part of the worka into the ditch, 
a breach was left open. Though small, the soldiers were ordered to storm it. 

The attempt seemed desperate, as the Spanish garrison was still strong: 
and the brave defence it bad made, allowed the besiegers no room to doubt 
of the vigilance, valour, and resolution of the commanders. But danger 
itself was only a stimulus to men who had so near a prospect of terminating 
tbeir dreadful toils. They accordingly prepared themsdves for the assault 
with the utmost alacrity; and mounting the breach under the command of 
lieutenant Forbes, supported by lieutendnt-colonel Stuart, entered the fort 
with BO much order and intrepidity, as entirely disconcerted the garrison. 
Four hundred of the Spaniards were cut in pieces, or perished in attempting 
to make their escape by water to the city: the rest threw down their arms, 
and received quarter. The marquis de Gonsalez, the second in command, 
was killed in bravely endeavouring to stop the flight of his conntrymen; and 
Don Lewis de.Valesco, the governor, haiung Collected a small body of reso¬ 
lute soldiers, in an entrendiment around the flag-staff, gloriously fell in de¬ 
fending the ensign of Spain, which no intresties could induce him to strike. 

No sooner did the Spania^ in the town and Puntal castle see the besiegers 
in the possenion of the Moro, &an they directed all their fire against that pUce. 
Meanwhile the Britirii troops, encouraged by their success, were vigorously 
employed in remounting the guns of the fort, and in erecting batteries upon 
an eminence that commanded the city. These batteries being happily com¬ 
pleted, and sixty pieces of cannon ready to play upon the Havannah, lord 
Albemarle, willing to prevent an unnecessary carnage, sent bis aid-de-camp 
with a flag of truce, to summon the governor to s'irrender, and make him 
sensible of the unavoiddile destruction that was ready to fall upon the place. 
The haughty Spaniard replied, that he wia under no uneasy appreheusionB, 
and would held out to the last extremity. 

Next morning, however, CAe batteries were opened with surii effect both 
ngaii^ the town and fort, that flags of triicC appeared in eveif quarter of 
the city about noon, and a depnty was sent to the eamp of the benegers, in 
order to settle the terms of capitulation. A cessation of hostilities immedi¬ 
ately took place: and, aa soon as terms were adjusted, the city Hsvonnafa, 
and a district of one hun&nd aod eighty milee to the westward, included in 
its government; the Funtal castle, and the ships in the harbour, were sur¬ 
rendered to his Britannid’ majesty.^ ll t^thout vkdnting fte articles of 
capitulation, which secured to the innaUtants their private property, the 
conquerors found a booty computed at near three miBiods steri^, in wver 
and vahiaUe merohandire belongiog to tiie (^hcdio king, beside an immense 
quantify of arnfa, artillery, 'and mmtary stores. 
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ThiB 4in((Ie blow, the greatest perhaps ever struck by any natiun, was hi a 
manner finally subverdve of the power of the house uf Ikmrhoq^ cutting 
69 their resources. The marine of Prance was already ruined; her finances 
were low. Spain, along with her principal fortress in the West Indies, had 
lost a large Met. And the conquest of the Havannah not oWy gave to 
Engidnd the absolute command of the gulf of Mexico, but^iut her eventually 
in the possession of the whole American Archipelw. Potto Uico and His¬ 
paniola only remained to the enemy: and those islands, it was well known, 
being cut off from all communication with Europe, and utterly destitute uf 
nectaries, would have surrendered on the first summons. 

The navy of Great Britain was superior to that of all the other powers of 
Rurone combined. She had the means of supporting it in her immense com- 
meree whidi increased with her fleets: and both might be said to embrace 
the universe. For her conquests, during this season pf glory, were not con¬ 
fined to the West Indies. The south of Asia also beheld her tnumphs. 

While the British forces were engaged in the sieM of the Havannah, an 
arnmment sidled from Madras, under tte direction of rear-admiral tonnsh 
and brigadier-general Draper, for the Philippine Idands. The chief obji^t 

of this enterprS was the reduction of the city of Mamlla, 

01 wu . Aka ftaut of the Suanish covernment in those luftnutsy and 
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Tht 'Miferpor, vlio had taken lefiige in the dtadd, aurtrendered at dlicre- 
tion, but incited protection for the cltizena; and the humanity and gene* 
roaity'^ the Britisii wmman^Ka, aaved the town from a geneim and ^*tly 
merited piliage. ^ntnsom offtur miliiona of dollara waa only demanded for 
thia relaxadim of mh laws of war. But it waa atipulated, at the aame time, 
that all the other Zirtifled placea in the ialand m Luconii^ and in ali the 
i^andf dependent on ita gorenunent, ahould alao be aurrendered to hia Bri¬ 
tannic maje8ty.(l) The whole range of the Philippinea fell with the city of 
MdhiUa. 

The Britld) empire had now acquired an extent that aatoniahed the world. 
Every vhere mctorioua, by land and by aea, in both hemiapberes uid in idl 
quartera of the globe, it aeemed only neceaaary for Englud to determine 
what ahare of her conqueata ahe choae to retain, and what terma ahe would 
impoae upon the houae of Bourbonthe king of Pniaaia being now in a con¬ 
dition to make terma for bimaelf, or continue the war without farther aubai- 
diea, and the king of Portugal havina little to apprehend from Spain in her 
preaeut disabled state. It was therefore fondly noped by the patriotic part 
of the Ewlish nation, that the glorious opportunity of finally humbling this 
hau^ty i^ily, which had been ao ahammully neglected and lost, through 
the prevalence of Tory counsels at the peace of Utrecht, waa at last com- 
pletmr recovered; and that the Family Compact, lately so alarming to Great 
Britain, would terminate in the confusion of her ambitious enemies. 

In the midst of our splendid conquests however, to the surprise of all 
Europe, and the indignant aatoniahment of every honest Englishmsn, a ne¬ 
gotiation with the Bourbon courts had been agreM to by the ministers of hia 
Britannic majesty. And before the event of the expedition at^at Manilla 
was known, preliminaries of a treaty of peace were signed at Fontainbleau; 
which have generally been considered as inadequate to the advantages ob¬ 
tained by the British arms duriiw the war, and which could certaimy con¬ 
tribute little to the depression of Prance or Spain. The cause of a measure 
so extraor^nary deserves to be traced to its source. 

George III. the moment he ascended the throne of Great Britain, deter¬ 
mined to abolish, as far as possible, ail those odious party distinctions which 
had so long divided the kingdom, and to extend the royal favour and confi¬ 
dence equally to the whole body of his subjects. This policy, as time has 
too fully proved, was more liberal than wise; for althon^ the Whigs, who 
engrossed aU the great offices of state during the two preceding reigns, had 
lost much of their ^polarity by promoting the influence of the crown, they 
were still esteemed the true friends of freedom, and the natural supporters 
of tiie family of Hanover on the throne of these realms. By them chiefly 
had been brou^t about the Revolution, and by them the establishment of 
the Protestant succession. 

The Tories indeed, by assuming the character of patriots, had frequently 
been able, as we have seen, to maintain a formidable opposition. But that 
opposition waa considered, by the more moderate and intelligent Whigs, as 
no more than sufficient to keep^ve the spirit of liberty, and preserve the 
balance of the constitution. 'Tile first, and also the second Gwtge, there¬ 
fore, always disregarded the arguments of those courtiers, who endeavoured 
to prove, that they would more firmly establish their sway, by admitting the 
Tories to an e^al share in the admiiiistration. They reposed all their con¬ 
fidence in the Whigs. The shock of two rebellioi^ ascribed by many to this ' 
narrow TOlicy, induced the princes of the Brunswiim line to n^e no altera¬ 
tion in thmr plan. 

Mr. Pitt had originally affiodated himself with the supposed Tory patriot*, 
and first iuajuired distinction by opposing the corrupt system of sir Robert 
Walpole, the declared head of tlm Whigs. After the resignation of that 
minister, he oocanonally temporized, ^ough he seems always to have had 
an eyd to the true interests of Great Britau) and was sometimes reputed a« 
Whig sod sometimes a Tory. But during his own administration, he 

(0 Loud. GatcUe, ubi sup. 
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Homed all piirty diatinctions ; and tbe very namei of Whig and Tory were 
loet in the Uaxe of hla popttwty. Repomng on the affecuoni of hie coun¬ 
try, the strength and the resources of which he better understood than my 
otner man, he employed men of aU parties, and found all alike faithftd. He 
raised whtm regiments of Highlanders from among the dhaffected clans, and 
gave tihe command of some of them to officers who hiv scrv^ under the 
I^tender. Their behaviour justified Us confidence. TSey carried victory 
whithersoever they appeared, utd became the most loyal subjects of hb Bn- 
tannic majesty. ,, , , , ... 

Thu gi^ man would soon have done away aU local and party distinc¬ 
tions : and, while aasbted by so able a minister, the resolution of tns young 
king, to lend his countenance to the aboUUon of such distinctions, as a 
luM to a more liberal mtem of policy, was alike pnerous and prudent. But 
on the resignation of Mr. secretary Pitt, the duke of Newcastie, first com¬ 
missioner^ the treasury, who had long bwn consider^ as the head of tlie 
whiigs endeavoured to revive those lactious distinctions, in oraer to ruin 
the CT^t of hb rival in power, John earl of Bute, a nobleman of worth and 
nroUtv. as well as leanung and tabnts, but of a dry humour and reserved 
tempM; and who unhappy for the quiet of the mtion, ^side being little 
acqu^ted with publb business, was a reputed Tory, a Scotchman, and a 

^*T^ oublic damour was accordingly loud against the /avauritt. But m 

the diilTA of Newcastle's faculties, which had never i^u strong, 

mudi dmmved and hb rival possessed the royal ear, he saw his influence m 



fiU their places with men fofTis o™ MuntrynUn. He also 

the infenor tlopartments, were ^ y ^ ^ tj,at 

thou^t it lounS “^"/^tlorwi^^^ bod? of the Tori«, 

had brnn embraMd, to ^ho had uniformly opposed the 

tual aupport, They readily came although the friends of 

The^^pular clamour, with those of toe duke of New- 

»_ 11S.5. Si A nn*. form an actual junction wiui _ ^ other 


merable 

mmution of the war. rrom ''ti^yjfent was swayed by an anv 

the latter alternative; and so far m nm lu^ Bi 

nathv the contmenUl yjtom, he d es ^ insensible of their bip- 

thepKdy of the pmple ?/ Z^ot yet forgiven him 

danafoi of the degree T*>ay ^ 

for checking the - COD(}U y 


Krtmitoy for the.Bntish mnmtor, d ^ tj, conti^. 


now 
during 
appro- 
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the mognaa of the popular daacontenta in England; and FVanee, In order to 
prdK bjr tjl^ein, i^d recover in the cabinet wnat ehe had hiat in the Add, in- 
dica^, through the medimr<^t^ king Sardinia a desire of negotiating. 

Toe proposal was wrdial^n^braced bp the Brititii minis^. And the 
duke of Bedford Kw'sent over'to Paris {uter certain discussions), to treat 
on the part af his'vritaiuiic majesty; and the duke de Nivemois to London, 
on .^e part of th^ most Christian Idng. The negotiation, which was built 
upon .tiiat begun by Mr. Pitt, with too lutle attention, on ^ part of Great 
Imtain, to the fortunate change of circumstances in her favour, was accord¬ 
ingly soon finished; aa no new demand of any consequence was made, and 
both parties now agreed- to withdraw themselves wholly from the German 
war, and make restitution of all the placea they had taken on the European 
eontinent And the Preliminary Articles, indudii^; the interests of both 
France and Spain, were tigned, as already observM, in the beginning of 
November. 

By those articles it was stipulated, " That France shall cede to Great Bri- 
“ tain, Canada in its utmost extent, with the islands of St. John and Cape 
" Breton, and all that part of Louisiana, which lies on this side of the Mis- 
" sissippi, except the town of New Orleans and its territory: That the 
“ French shall be permitted to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, under 
“ certain limitations'; and that the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, shtill 
“ be ceded to them for the benefit of their fishery, but without the liberty of 
“ erecting forts on those islands: That Spain toall relinquUh her olaim to 
“ fish on the banks of Newfoundland; permit the English logwoodnsutters 
“ to build houses in the bay of Honduras, for the conveniency of their trade; 
“ evacuate whatever places she may have taken belonging to Portugal; and 
" cede Florida to Great Britain, in consideration of Wing the Havannah, 
•' and all that part of the island of Cuba, conquered by the British arms, 
“ restored to her: That the island of Minorca shall be restored to Great 
" Britain, and the islands of MartiMto, Guadeloupe, Goree, and Belleisle to 
" France: That -France shall cede tp Great Britain the forts and factories 

she has lost on the Kver Senegal, the island of Granada and the Urana- 
** dines, and give up all claim to the neutral islands of St. Vincent, Domi¬ 
nica, and Tobago.” But St. Lucia, the most valuable of the neutral islands, 
was delivered in full right to France, and the French East India company 
were put in the same situation as after the peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle; by the 
rest^ution of Pondicherry and other places, with the single exception of 
erecting nd-forts in the province of BengaL In return for so many indid- 
gencies, France agreed to destroy the harbour, and demolish the fortifica¬ 
tions of Dunkirk. 

These nieUutinaries were improved, contiw^ to all expectation, by a ma^ 
Jority of tiie British parliament, and the definitive treaty was signed at Paris 
early in the following year. About the same time was signed, at Huberts- 
burg, a treaty of peace between the empress-queen and the king of Prussia; 
by which it was provided. That a mutual restitution of conquests, and an 
oblivion of iiyuries choulditake place, and that both parties should be put in 
the same riturtion as at the q^mimencement of hostilities. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was terminated, fortunately for the general happi¬ 
ness of mankind, but prcfmaturely for the grandeur of Great Britain, 
without a due attention to her interests, the most active, splendid, and uni¬ 
versal wur that ever divided the human race; the most Uoody between dis- 
eiplinid armies, and the meet general in Europe, since that which waa closed 
, by the Pxscs or WasTmauA. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

BESIDE the general dimatiifMtkm in Eo|;land, oqcaaioned by the 
mature termination of hoctilitiea, and the leetitution of so many conquests 
without edequBte cessions, it was strongly urged by some popiuw. writers, 
teat tee British ministry had committed a still more dangerous error, at the 
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“ Ma^iM aiS Ihonjrht proper tu 

“feund more 

:»T-,.S:fe,tEv“SSP^r"? 

giaated in North America, and had taken its rise ’^r 

puta hetn^n the French and Engliri, coloni™ concerning thrirh^SndLHm 
ito grand object on our part, ^ securing of our Ameriran colonics aaalnst 
fut^ enmoachi^ta, sMmed to be attained at the peace, in the Son 
by France of Canada and Louisiana to Great Britain. 

I^e security of Ae English Mlonies in North America, as well as their 
^naion, was farther provided for, in the cession of Florida by Spain Bi t 
that s^nty, it ww insinuated, by certain keen-sighted poUtic&, a odd 
pwn the souree of mw evils. It would embolden our old colonies ti slmke 
M ^ control of the mother country, since they no longer stood in need 
of her protection, and to erect themselves into independent states. This 
inainua^n, however, waa generally considered as alike illiberal and unjust 
.^d the humanity and generosity of the English nation, amid all the violent 
diacontents provoKed by the treaty of peace, found no small consolation in 
reflecting. That onr American brethren would thenceforth be happily ex¬ 
empted &om the annoyance of any Eropean enemy, and able to keep the 
natives in awe. 

Nor was this our only consolation. The magnitude of the British empire 
in North America, and the prospect of its growth in population and im¬ 
provement, aSiarded a wide sweep for the projects of political ambition, and 
a boundless field for the speculations of commercial avidity. The undivided 
sovereignty of that vast continent, with the sole enjoyment of its exclusive 
trade, seemed to open to the citizens of Great Britain such sources of in- 
duatiy, and oh annals of naval greatness, as had never fallen to the lot of any 
other people; and which the immenaity of her conquests, and their towering 
hopea of Urther acquisitions, with an ardent desire of finally humbling the 
honae of Bourbon, only ooidd have made them consider as beneath her 
haughtiest wish. 

Tnese ooncUiatory reflections are offered merely from a love of truth, not 
suggested byadesmeof piOiatiiig the justly execrated peareiff Paris; u 
measure that must eternimy rouse the Keenest emotions of indignation in 
tho mind oi every honest and enlightened EngHshman. No human con- 
sidention ahouM have induced the British mmistry to give up Cuba, or to 
stop short of the reduction of Hispaniola; while our naval force enalded us 
to protect the one, and to subdue the odier; as each promised a prodiginiis 
nHgin«nfaiy.lnn of that foroB, and also of the means of supporting it. wo 
ought not to have left the French or Spaniarda in possession of a single island 
in the West Indiee. Hispaniola and Porto Rico alone remain^ to them. 

An armament planned in the Bast IndieB, and fitted oiri la toe port of 
MwnUl.. would have enabled us to become maatei s of the ru* but defenreless 
of Peru j and by holdiim, in the Post of Hava^, th^to y of the 
Florida, we might be sum to be actuaUy posMssed ef ^ the treasure 
of Mexieml^ toip could pass from Vera Cruz to Eun^ witiwut^r per- 

SKtor ^y“ Lipean^l mtb^ ?,*P:i^e?co^,jf ^ 

tbo’ had been aocustwed to receive from the mother-eo^try, ana "hi™ 

SfaSS^S^to^accommodation. toe ^ 

readily have eubmitted to that 

and wlidi would have offfered th^ the free 

mote indulgent govemment, and a more advantageous 

lU moderate our ideas: let 

Jihojlwelmd td»» ^we^tSlFime 

Ogi^ in importance to the uland of Minorre, wm™ «^ without 
w SSglimdjwe shaR find. That we gave up at the peace or ra™ 

VoZu. ♦A 
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any equivalent ezce^ the landyjpromotttei? of Florida, noitjBiiiylibrtinioo, 
CuaMouM and St Lucia, but the principal part of the laifie and ;&rt|ia 
Mand of Cuba, with the Havamudi its obnost Mpresoalde po^ the Odical- 
tsr of America; and eventmdly the rich-rity of ManUla, and tfae-whole 
range of the Philippines; to say nothing of the restitution of Pondicherry, 
Chandernonre, and many ether plaoes in the Bast Indieli, with-the island of 
Goree, on the coast of Amca. 

If it was necessary to grant some indulgence to France, in order to quirt 
thqjealousy of other powers, (thotmh 1 an not sensiUe that Great Br^a, 
eonridering her insular, situation, nad occasion to be a&aid of nviag um¬ 
brage to any European power) France might have been allow^ to retain, 
along with the town of New Orleans and its territory, her settlements higher 
on the Miansippi, and the province of Canada, confined within its natural 
boundaries, the four Great Lakes; or if, instead of Canada, she had widied 
to possess a sugar island, in addition to her plantations in Hispaniola, Mar- 
tinico or Guadeloupe might have been Indulged to her, without the Hberty 
of erecting fortifications. A suspension of the blow hanpng over the re¬ 
maining dominions of Spain in the West Indies, with the provinciai restitu¬ 
tion of the Philippines, was all that she could reasonably tore demanded. 

By such an Suitable treaty of peace, the haughty famOy of Bourbon 
would have been effectually humbled and held in awe, and the sinews of their 
naval stren^ so completely cut, as to prevent them from again becoming 
formidable hy sea. By suen a peace England, -without farther acquiritions, 
-would have establishei^ beyond the. posaibUity of dispute, that dominion 
which she has long claimed over the empire of the waves. And have es¬ 
tablished it for ever, by building it upon the keels of a rich mid extensive 
commerce, which the unrivalled command of the ocean, and the produce of 
the principal islands in the West Indies, would have rendered perpetual 

Tno apparent cause why so glorious any opportunity of humbling our 
ambitious enemies was neglected, has already been assigned;—" the ikfld- 
“ XNCE of Torycamuels: alike discernable, whether we rmrard the inade- 
ijuat* treaty of Peace, or the premature termination of the War. The fatal 
e^fsrte of those eouaee/e and of that influence, 1 shall have farther occasion 
to shew, in describing the convulsions, and’the dismemberu^ of the British 
empire ; subjects less pleasing to Englishmen, hut not less interesting, than 
its struggles in advancing toward wgrandirament. In the mean time I 
mustqiarry forward the Progress of Moiety, to this grand sera in the His- 
TOBv of Mooxen Eueope. 


l^TER XXXVI. 


77is Pregrett af Soaetg m Europe during the preient Century. 


I HAVE brea(d>t down, in a ^rrner Letter, the Frogiw of Society to the 
doseof the ust cHitury. And if we lode back on uehistory of the pre¬ 
sent, and cempare it as far aa it had advanced, wiA the annala of Modern 
Europe dui^ any preceding period of the same extent, we shall find much 
cause to eengratuLste mankina on the improvement in the soo^ system '; 
which hove, withn h^ipy ooBformity, at once dim i nis hed the misenes and 
mplt^ed the eajoyments of human life. 

If enliglitened season, .rAar'ascwtdniiig the interests of aarions apd the 
rights et individuals, has not been ship wholly to restrain t^ irahitio'n of 
pnnoes, it has at least introduoed'into the operations of war a spirit tjijgeae^ 
rosity and foUow-feding udmawn to our lerociotts forefathers.' Persecu¬ 
tion has oassed to kindle the Ibggrt fpr the trial qf orthadoxy.orto'water 
tbs earth irith the Uood of &e unbdievers; sad the peaertiu dtiaen fasa 
seldtHB been disturbed in his industrious punuits, or ingenious laboua, by 
the ravages of inteftine war. 
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ithw effiMtual to Buppr^ private violmce, or the 8tri^~uMutim of 
to oaituh fxwa froin the transaetionfi of men, both have been rendered leae 


tance. AotIums are eveiy where provided for poverty and liospitaJe for 
diaeaae. Private feativittM are enlivened by pubiic emertainnienta The 
pleasnrea of aenae, refined by delicacy, are heihtened by those of imajtina- 
tionaad sentiment; vrhile taste, in contemplating the Iwnuties of natuie 
and art, may be said to open new sources of satiafaetion to the soul, and to 
offer new delights to the lieart 

And if there are some speculative visionaries, under the name of pliiloso- 
phers, who represent Man as more happy in the savage state, than when 
furnished with all those social enjoyments and elegant delights, their arp- 
ments are too futile to deserve a serious answer: and it would bo but a just 
punishment for their impertinence, to shut them out from the pale of polish¬ 
ed life, and condemn them to reside among those barbarians, whose manners 
they affect, and whose condition they pretend to admire. 

In support of this representation, my dear Philip, I shall exhibit to your 
view some leading circumstances, wfaiw could not readily enter into (he 
genered narration. 

Russia, altogether rude and barbarous at the banning of the present 
century, has made rapid advances toward dvilisation. It has expcrienreil 
most sudden and fortunate diange, of any county of the same extent in 
the history of human aflhirs. But that change, as I have had occasion to 
TBmark,(l) has not been attended with such beneficial consequences m might 
have been wished to the body of the people, whom Peter I. found and left in a 
state of slavery. And notwithatanmng the more generous policy of Catha- 
rine II. who endeavours to revive a spirit of Uberty among the loww classes, 
and extends encouragement and protection to her wbjects of ail 
the liberal and ingemous arts of Russia have been hitherto cultivated ^lefly* 
by foreigners; or by such natives as have been imtiated in them 
with Xm they die. They are still in ^me measure 
mid flourishing empire J as Raynal msmuates, on 
of the cUm^, but because the mental soil is not yet 
for their reception. The influence of example, however, daily e xten d s itee , 
mid the progress of improvement is even ^ery .“nntei^hl^ 

■LraS'^hek v“^ V A ~ 

The citizens have tasted the sweets of J consumii- 

tho mechanical arts. rJSb whi* has already produced 

tion, have Imen lately utr^i ^ - And ’ i,irth to poets, 

generals and statesmen, w^ soon, it ““f mdwt in their train the whole 
painters, historians, and P***^*^!*®”^ . ^nd alleviating the inconveni- 

Srde of the arts, sciences, and Lppineis. 

encea of life by its Pofand^^ere, beside other adverse 

Of tho progress <rf improvement in f om , austerity; where 

einmmstances. the feudsl aristoerMy st reign .„r,nta. little can he 


said. Sweden and iienmaris i,„ happy, though tney 

dome; but the sons of the North^ 


HMUpOBaenen x - j agriculture, have msae comioc. 

Mtonee. Manufactures, commerw, Md ^ maxim, which 

piMTeai among them; and we nmy f peopie, t^en collectively, are 
wiir admit of few exceptions, Thid condition is dtogetber 


y, unless their coniuviu.- - 

but their men of genius and science. 


(1) Letter XXV. 
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Sweden in her Linneus, who has arrang^ tlie animal and v^table ajrateait, 
■and discriminated the genera and species of each, with all the aocnmy of 
Aristotle, fao^ the honour of having given bath to the most pnrfbnnd 
naturalist in modem times. 

Germanyj^uring the period under review, haenerhaps unde^ne less 
change than anyoUier country of equal extent, notmthstanding the frequent 
warsby whidi it b& been shaken. Theae wars, by keepiii« up the undent 
military bbits, and the little intercourse the body of the people have with 
strangers, in time of peace, by reason of their inland mtuation, have pre¬ 
serve the general manners nearly the same as at the dose of the last cen¬ 
tury ; and the constitution of the empire has varied little sinoe the peace of 
Westphalia. But agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanical arts, have 
in the course of the present century made p«at progress in many parts of 
Germany; espedally in the dominions of his Prussian majesty. There the 
sciences and the polite arts also have flourished, under the protection of the 
illustrious Frederick, at once the model of all that is degant in letters or 
great in arms; >the hero, statesman, historian, and philosopher. He has 
collected around him learned and ingenious men of all countries, whose 
liberal researches have been directed to the moat valuable ends. And the 
generous spirit of the prince who at present-fills the Imperial throne, leaves 
us no room to doubt but the court of Vienna, long distinguished by its mag¬ 
nificence, will soon be as polished and enlightened as that of Berlin, of Lon¬ 
don, or Verssilles. The German tongue is already adorned with works of 
imagination and sentiment, and the writings of Gesney, Klopstock, and 
other men of genius have been translated into most modem languages. 

The Swiss, so mudi distinguished by their love of liberty and of their 
country, and so long accustomed to sell their blood to the different powers 
of Europe, as other nations do the produce of their soil; have fertilized with 
culture their barren mountains, and acquired a knowledm of the necessary 
arts, now instead of hiring themselves as soldiers to ambitious princes, pour 
dorth their surplus of population upon more wealthy states in useful artincers 
and industrious manufacturers; and preserve at home their plain and am¬ 
ple manners, with their ancient independency and military character. Hap- 
pv without wealth, they are strangers to luxury. Domestic duties among 
them supply the place of public amusements, and public virtue conceals the 
defects m the form of govenunqpt.(l) 

Tbqiffwiss are still in possession of all the patriotic qualities that gave 
birth to their republic: while the Dutch, formerly no less zealous in the 
cause of freedom; who acquired its full establishment by greater and more 
vigorous e&rts, and exhibited to mankind for a century uie most perfect 
picture of a flourtehing commonwealth, are now become degenerate and base ; 
dead to all sense of a public interest, and to every generous^ sentiment of the 
soul. The lust of gain has extinrashed among them the spirit of patriotism, 
the love of glory, t£e feelings of humanity, and even Hie ranse of shame. A 
total want of principle prevails in Holland. Riches, which the stupid pos¬ 
sessors wmit taste to convert to any pleasurable use, are equivalent, in the 
opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of the mind, and w the virtues of 
the heart. Avarice is the only passion, and wealth the only merit in the 
United Provinces In such a state, a s^id and seLGsh hapjjHness may be 
found, like that which the miser enjoys in contemplating his hoard, or the 
glutton his me^; but there the liberd: arts cannot thrive, and degant raan- 
nere are not there to be expected. 

Italy has acquired new lustre in the present century from, the splendid 
courts of Turin and Naples, vftiere arts and literature have bera eneonraged. 
If painting and architecture have continued to dedine, mnde and poetry 
have greatly flourished in this daadoal country. Me t aatawo, perhaps in- 

(I) The frost itifring featarelii Uie politial ehsraetor of tbs peapis iff Bwitterlaiid, 
is that frateraal banaoiir which bm so Ions subsisted, not only botwaea tbolobabitasts 
of the ssverel ceotons, which era indepemfrut of each othsr. sorerned by diSerent laws, 
and profeaa differant relieiotia, but betweeu tbs citizens of diffennt rolipioas, in the saqra 
canton. 
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real ac^, singly agitated by the passionR they exprem; wheren/tVe 
chonnin the Greek tragedies, so much celebrated fwiu musical eSJu IZ 
sung only by cool observers. ^ ~ w, w.-w 

But the Italiiin opera, even in its moit pa ftrl tiate, has been renresrnted 
as unnaturd, as well as fantastical, though, 1 think, very unjustir. All our 
fine old ballada, which so exquisitely paint the tender paasions, afe supposed 
to be sung bjr pc^ns under the immediate influence of those uasdons : and 
if the stage is allowed to l« a picture of life, there can be nothing unnatund 
in an actOT s imitating on it, what is believed to have hap|iened in the great 
theatre of the world. In order however to do as little violence as iKissible 
to probability, Metastiuio has contrived to throw chiefly into airs or odes, 
those parts of his musi^ tragedies, that would otherwise evaporate in soli> 
luqu^ ; in fond complainings, or in frantic ravings. The lyric meaxiirs is 
admirably adapted to the language of passion; and surelv that mind must 
bo very unmusical, which would prefer simple articulation to such enchant¬ 
ing melody, as generally communicates to the heart the suul-dissolving airs 
of Metastasio. 

The state of society in Spain has been greatly improved under the princes 
of the house of Bourbon. The ladies are no longer excluded from companv 
by an illiberal jealousy. The intercourse of the sexes becomes every day 
more genmal and easy. A taste for agriculture, for arts, manufactures, 
liters, and oven a passion for arms and enterprise, has been revived among 
the Spaniards. ” 

A si^ar taste is said to have extended itself to the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Portugal, since the.expulsion of the Jesuits. If this taste should 
npen into a philosophic spirit, and break the fetters of superstition, we may 
perhaps behold a singular phenomenon in the history of nations; a great 
people^ after the decuine of empire andthe corruption of inannersy recoverlnjf 
their former consequence and character. Such a phenomenon would effectui£ 
ly overturn that political hjrpothesis, chiefly founded on the fate of the Ro- 
man empire. That states which have reached their utmost height, like the 
human Body, must necessarily tend to decay, and either experience, a total 
dissolution, or become so insignificant as to excite neither envy or j^onsy. 

_ In France, as I have already had occasion to shew,(l} society attained its 
highest TOlish before the close of the last century. But the misfortunes 
which clouded the latter years of Lewis XIV. threw a gloom over the man¬ 
ner of the people, and a mystical relimon became fashionable at court. Ma¬ 
dam de Maintenon herself was deepfy penetrated with this religion, as was 
the celebrated abbd Fenelon, afterwaid archbishop of Cambray, preceptor to 
the duke of Burgundy, and author of the adventures of Telemacbus, one of 
the finest works of human imagination. The fervour spread, especiaUy 
among the eofter sex ; and Racine, in compliance with the prevailing taste, 
wrote toagedies on sacred subjects. The oourtfhowever, resumed its gayety 
under the regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithstanding the acciimuliitaa 
distresses of the nation. And his libertine example, with that of his mini** 
ter, the eaidinai da ^is, introduced a total corruption of mannersa groat 
sensuality that scorned the veil of decency ; _ an unprincipled levitjr that 
treated every thing sacred and respectable with derision; and a spirit of 
dissipation, which, amid the utmost poverty, prevailed daring the peater 
l>ert s^ the rriigni ^ Lewis XV. ,,. , .u- 

But this le^ty, which was chiefly confined to the court, did not hindCT toe 
mdy of the neople. from seriously attending to their civil and religious rights 
4nd their firmness in maintaining both deserves to be p^icularre 
* it hiRiis ope of the moat striking objects in the view of Society, during uia 
>resent emitary. 
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A furious dispute between the Janseniits and Jesuits, concenibig grace, 
free-will, and other abstract Mints in theologp, had distracted France in' 
the brightest days of Lewis XIV. Many able men employed their pens on 
both sides. But the Jansenists, supported by the talents of a Nicde, an 
Amaud, and a Pascal, had evidently the advantage both in raillery and rea¬ 
soning. The cott|rovecBy, however, was not to be determined by such wea¬ 
pons. The Jesuits were supposed to be better Catholics; and as the con- 
soienca of the king had always been in their keeping, the leaders of the Jsn- 
senists were persecuted, and thrown into prison, or obliged to abandon their 
country. The Jesuits, in order to complete their triumph, and the ruin of 
their religious uitagoniats, at length obtained the king's consent (through 
the influence of father le TeUier, his confessor) to refer the disputM points 
to the pope. They accordingly sent to Rome one hundred and three proposi¬ 
tions for condemnation; and the Holy office, in 1713, found one hundred 
and one of those to be hereticaL 

The Boll declaring the condemnation of the opinions of the Jansenists, 
commonly known by the name of Umioenitus, from the word with which it 
begins, instead of composing the pious dispute, threw ail France into a flame. 
The body of the peo^e, &e parliaments, the archbishop of Paris, fifteen 
other prelates, ana many of the most respectable amoim the inferior clergy, 
violently opposed it, as an infringement of the rights of the Galilean diurch, 
and of the laws of the realm, as well as an insult on their private judgment. 
But the king who was whol^ governed by the Jesuits, and spurred on to 
violent meaaares bv his confessor, enforcM its reception; and the whole 
kingdom was soon aivided into AeeeptanU and Hecurantr. The death of 
Lewis XIV. put a stop to the dispute. And the duke of Orleans, while 
regent, ordered the persecution to cease, and at the same time enjoined the 
recusant bishops to accept the bull, accompanied with certrin explications. 
They found themselves under the necesiity of complying. Even the good 
cardinal de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, was inducM to do violence to his 
sentiments, in 1780, for the sake of peace. 

From that time to the year 1750, the Bull Unigenitus, thoimh held in ex- 
ecratioa by the people, occasioned no public disturbance, 'fhen it was re¬ 
solved by the clergy to demand confessional notes of dying persons; and it 
was ordered that those notes should be rigned by priests adhering to the 
bull, without which no viaticum, no extreme unction, could be Mtained. 
And these consolatory rites were refused without pity to all Recusants, and 
to ludi as confessed to Recusants. 'I'he new srebbimop of Paris eagaged 
warmly in this scheme, and the parliament no less warmly in the cause of the 
people. Other purliaments followed the example of that at Paris; and all 
clergymen, who refused to administer the sacraments to persons in their last 
momenta, were thrown into prison. The chmroh eomidained of the inter- 
positieB ol the civil power; and Lewis XV. by an act m his absolute autho- 
ri^fbibid'the parlmmento to take cognisance of such matters. 

liiete parliaments, as I have femmily had occasion to observe, are only 
the suprone courts ol justice, not the states of the kingdom, or proper legis¬ 
lative body: yet have tiujf eoatiiwed, since the aboutien of the national 
s mm bUee^ toJto the^&ithiul gaudiau of the rights of the peeple, and to 

aaweilasl^mmnatratiiigagaiaxt^em.'c^^Th^^irvefceq^tly Uteipoaed 
their autiuMty, with advaidagei in aaatlim of religiea. 

The heads m tiw parliament of Fins, whkh hu ovoi stood- foremost in 
lepreasiiig both regd sad scdesiiMtiesl tyranny, thsrefats took ths liberty 
on thie oocaeion, to reminS the king. That tbeLc privileges, and tim duty w 


(I) No nrsl edict can have ths fores of s law, until rt|ptt««d iapsrlismeat; and 
slthoagh tbs French perlisnieiits esnnot sbMliiteiy reliiw to register tucb ediert, if the 
' ret sV MlhOTltr be exerted in xtt.itafti Un ite, tbpt is tamp, sAen (be kina bulds pettoW- 
tllT iu parliement wlist it called s Btd qf Jwfiee i yet they ney, eveo lu that cM^Mt- 
pend the regiitry Mice time. Mid likewiie remonitrste ssiuntt the edict' iUcIf. TbeM 
rtmoaatreneee, and their lienelicisl affecU, have deiervedly gsiaed the Fieusb ptrlis- 
oenta the bigheit veceistion among the people. 
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their etation, obliged them todo justice on all delini)uaiti. ThcyacconlioK- 
' ly continued in the exercise of their several functions, without regard t4i the 
king's groUbition, and had actually commenced a prosecution against the 
bishop of Orleans, when they received from Versailles a I,etter rfe cteket, ac> 
oompanied by Letters Patent, which they were ordered to re,ri8ter, rum- 
manding them to suspend all prosecutions relative to the refusal of the 
sacraments. Instead of obeying these orders, the diderent tribunals of the 
parliament presented new remonstrances; and being referrwl for answris to 
the king's former decl^tions, they had the spirit to resolve, “ Tlist wherc- 
as certain evil minded persons have prevented truth from rracliing the 
"throne, the chambers remain assembled, and all other biuiness roust bo 
" suspended." The king, by fresh Letters Patent, renewed his orders, and 
the parliansent to proceed to business; but all the chambers, 
far from complying, came to another resolution more bold than the former, 
importing. That they could not obey this injunction without violating their 

duty and their oath. , ,. , . , j , w 

Matters being thus brought to extremity, the king lismshed, tci different 
parts of the kingdom, in IMS, the members of all the chamiiers of the par- 
fiBment,-«xcept those of the Great Ghnmbcr; ""d thejs proving ro. more 
compUiiit than their brethren, also were banislied. New diflicuitiiM and 
disputes ensued. In order to prevent an entire stop bmnp put to ‘he ad- 
mmistration of justice by this violent measure, Lewis \V. established hy 
hU Lettere Patent, what was called a Royal Chamber, for the proswiitiou of 
siltl^ivT and criminal. But the Letters Patent, constituting that imw 
^ linva haan rasistcrod bv the parliftinent of I wri*, which hwd 

court, ought this difficulty, application was mude to 

no longer an "f;.*hfrh refuse^^^ »'■* >*«“" »' 

the in?enor “""rt of the C^trieL wmehj^ 

question, even after intimidated however, by such a hold exer- 

table ewressing their reasons for ro dm^ 

The Aoyal Chamber now «« 3." ‘n.ey were li>ld"in 

assembled, but they . winedom was llled with such a total sun- 

universal rontempt, ‘1*® ^ anarchy and confusion. Meanwhile 

pression of justice, ro the puUic disorder, and entered 

clergy seemed to enjoy 1*’“® ^ nrlhelr authority. But the king ceased to 
into associations for the sensible of their pride and obsCinacy, as 

countenance them. u* exhorted them t« more nualeration. 

weU as of the evils it »« P *."*-"^1 

He also recalled the whTcelebraled the event with the^t 

amid the acclamations of the P“P“* erei,btehop, who continued to 

^.vsgmit demonstration* banished to hi. roat at 

ed to their country seats. produced ; but it proved only a 

A temporary 'KcEbishop of m 

calm before a more violent storm. * . ^ ^ , greater distanro 
continued hi. intrigues. “« 4 ^”h^^mtus^lnch he hirf 

• an anet of parliament! 

mM. « • _ *_A..sAei(1 fin 
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law aguiut wbich none could make reaistanoe “ without endangering their 
“ eternal aalvation." 

The parliament of Paria, conaiderlng thia brief ae a direct attack imn 
the righto of the Chdlican church, suppreaaed it bj' an arret or d^ee. uhe 
king, enraged at their boldness, aa well as at their refusal to repater certain 
oppressive tazee, jeaolved to hold a Bed of Justice. He aecordinglf went 
to the parliament on the 13th day of November, in the year 1756, attended 
by the whole body of his guards, amounting to ten thousand men, and or¬ 
dered an edict to be rera, by which he suppressed the fourth and fiftli 
Chambers of Inquests, the members of which nad been moBtfrm in opposing 
the brief. He then commanded that the bull Unigenitus should be respected, 
and prohibited the secular judges from ordering the administration of the 
sacrament. And he concluded with declaring, that he would be obeyed!— 
Fifteen counsellors of the great chamber lodged their resignation at the 
office next day. One hundred and twenty-four members of the different 
courts of parliament followed their example, and universal murmurings pre¬ 
vailed in the dty and throughout the kingdom. 

In the nudst of these murmurings, the desperate fanatic Francis Damien, 
stabbed the king in the manner already related; not, as he dedu’ed, with 
an intention of killing his sovereign, but only of wounding him, that God 
might touch hia heart, and incline him to order the administration of the 
sacraments at the time of deathWhat effect this declaration had upon 
the mind of Lewis XV. it is impossible to say; but it is certain he a second 
time banished the archbishop or Paris, who had been recalled, and found it 
expedient to accommodate matters with the parliament, which again pro¬ 
ceeded to business. 

But the grand triumph of the French parliaments was to come. The Je¬ 
suits, the chief supMrters of the bull Unigenitus having rendered themselves 
universiJly odious by their share in the conspiracy against the life of the 
king of Portugal, fell in France under the lash of the civil power, for certain 
fraudulent mercantile transactions. They refused to discharge the debts 
ot one of their body, who had become bwkrupt for a large sum, and who 
was supposed to act for the benefit of the whole society. As a monk, indeed, 
he most necessarily do so. The parliaments eagerly seized an opportunity 
of humbling their spiritual enemies. The Jesuits were every where rited 
Wore those high trinunals, in 1761, and ordered to do justice to their cre¬ 
ditors. They seemed to acquiesce in the derision, but delayed payment un¬ 
der various pretences. New suits, were commenced against them, in 1769, 
on account m the pernicious tendency of their writing. In the course of 
these proceedings, which the king endeavoured in vun to stay, they were 
eompelled to pr^uca their Institute ; or Ae rules of their order, hiAerto 
studiously concealed. That mysterious volume, whiA was found to contain 
maxima subversive of all civil ravemment, and even of the fundamental 
principles of morals, completed Aeir ruin. All Aeir collera were seized, 
all Aeir effects confiscated; and Ae king, ashamed, or afraid to protect 
them, not only resigned Aem to Aeir fate, but finally expelled them Ae 
kingdom, by a solemn ediot, and utterly aboUAed Ae or^ of Jesus in 
France. ^ 

Elated wiA this victory over eodesias^cal tyranny, the FrenA parlia¬ 
ments attempted to set bounds to Ae absolute power of Ae crown, and 
seemed determined to confine it within Ae limits of law. Not satisfied wiA 
icfiiaing, as usual, to re^ster certain oppressive edi(^ or wiA remonstrat¬ 
ing agSnat Aem, Aey cordered prinunsl prosecutions .to he commenced 
against Ae governors <n several provinces, ocAig in As king's name, who 
had enforced the registrAion of those edicts. But I must not here enter ^ 
npoi^ this subject, whiA is inAnately oonneotad wiA the body of hhtory, ’ 
and'would IsM us far into Ae affidis latter times. 

Notwithstanding Aese disorders, and Ae regal and si^aal ffiapoaition 
that occoaioned Aem, Ae progress of improvement, and the enlugcsnent of 
Ae human mind, has been very considerable in Fiance, during tM present 
oentury. If poetry, painting, muric, sculpture, and arAitecture, AonM be 
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•" kingdom under the reign of 
il'*''® Peatly declined, and many arts, both Sful 

md ornamental, have been invented or Improved; luirtirularly the art of 
engraving in copper, wjuch has l>een carrietl to such a degree o? perfection 
as to rivfl painting itself; of making porcelain, plate-glass, fine'i^r, iiiid 
paper toys; and of counterfeiting in paste, so iiigenioiisli^as to d^ire ilie 
m^Bt eye, at a Lttie distoce, the diamond, tlie pearl, and all sorts of i-oms 
The weavi^ of silk has been rendered more facile, while its eultiire lius 
been extended; and a culture of still more importance to society, that of 
corn. ^ 

M. Du Hamel, a member of the French academy, by pliilosophicallv in¬ 
vestigating the principles of husbandry, has made it a fnsbionable studv. 
and introduced a taste for agriculture, which lias already been :itt( Mdy,l «iili 
the most beneficial effects. Nor is that worthy citizen flie only iii.in of 
learning in France, who has turned the eye of philosopliy from inihil to mut¬ 
ter, and from the study of the lieavcns to the investigation of hniniin tiffnirs. 
This rational turn of thinking particuhirly distingnislies French literature 
under the reign of Lewis XV. 

At the head of the philosophers of Rsason, of tliu instrnrtnrs of tlivir 
species in what concerns their most important interests, weinnst plave I he 
boron de Montosimieu. That penetrating genius, who may be lerincil the 
Leoislator of Mak, by discovering tlie latent springs of gu\eminent, 
its moving principle, under all its different forms, and (he rpiMl of lau t in 
each, has given to political reasoning a degree of certainty, of whirh it nas 
not thought capable. His countryman Hclvctiiis, also colowed with a truly 
philosophical genins, has attemjited to introduce the same degree of i'ert.iiiity 
into moral and motaphyshad rcasoiiiiig, though not with equal siirress. 

Helvetius, systematiciil to a fault, liut eccentric cien in system, employs 
in vmn his fine talents to convince inaiikind, Tlnit they are all liorn witli 
equal capacity, or aptitude to receive .and retain ideas, and that all tlieir 
virtues and talents, as well as tlie different degree in wliieli tliey po-se-s tlieni, 
are merely the effects of education, and other external cirmnistani i*.. liiii 
his zealous endeavours to destroy tlie hydra prejudice, l>y rontrastiiig llm 
mutual contempt of nations, the hatred of religions, and the scorn of di/Iyr- 
ent classes in the same kingdom for each other, rinisl tend to hiimhle priile 
and soften animosities. Nor can his generous efloris to resuie viiiue iroin 
the hands of Jesuitical casuists, and connect it iiilimatcly witii government, 
by fixiug it on the solid basis of rusi ic oooii, fail to beiiclit society ; or Ids 
ingenuity in tracing the motives of human action, and in dcmoiistratiiig the 
influence of physiem causes upon the moral conduct of inati, to Ik’ of use to 
poets, historians, and legislators. 

While Montesquieu and Helvetius were tlins rontcmpl.itiiig tliv puniicul 
and moral world, and investigating the |iowers and principles ol inan. as a 
member of society, with the effect of government and laws npon tlic liinm.n 
character, Buffon was employed in surveying tlio natural worlil ; in CAiiimn- 
ing the secret cells of generation, animal instinct, and uniina lile, in all 
their gradatioife, from a snail and the shell-fisli np to iiuni; tlie organiza¬ 
tion of the human frame, the original imperfection of the senses, and tlie 
meant by which they are perfected; all aicominmied witli such ju.t and su¬ 
blime reflections, asleave'^^e mind equally astonished at tlie vigour of his 
genius and the extent of his knowledge. ,, , , . i i 

" Mudi has been written in this age, says \ oltaire, .'’“‘ff''?"** h‘'"3u 



STp‘^Seepickin*nh»rF^^^^ 

.Alxira, the Meropef are equal in diction and pathos »“ “"A 
and the Mahomet is, beyond comparison, supenor 

Voltaire possessed a more comprcheiuave range of thought tbM 
os^writen; and that he arziuiicd by his .apJUcation to history 


Comiulle. 
eithra- of those 
Voi. 11 
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and philosophy. His philosophical pieces are generally too free, and often 
have a pernicious tendency i]),» Christian community; yet have thw served 
to promote inquiry, and to en^hten the human understanding. His Age 
of Lewis XIV. his History of Russia, and of Charles XII. of Sweden, are 
models of'rfegant composition and just thinking. A love o& singularity has 
disfigured his General History with many impertinences; yet wjU the stamina 
remain an eternal monument of taste, genius, and sound Judgment. He first 
conducted, with the chain of poiitical and znilitpry events, the progress of 
literature, of arts, and of manners. 

France product many other men of genius, during the period under re¬ 
view. But it is not my purpose to spew of men of genius merely ss such, 
otherwise I should dwell with particular pleasure on the beautiful extrava¬ 
gances of Rousseau, and endeavour to estimate the merit of his wonderful 
romance;—I mention them only as connected with the progress of society. 
In this line I am happy to name D'Alembert and Diderot; to whom French 
literature is indebted! fur many truly classical productions, and the whole 
literary world for that treasure of universal science, the Encyelopidie. 

Marmontel, who contributed liberally toward that great work, has further 
enriched the literature of his country by a new species of fiction, in his en- 
cliiuiting Contes Morawc. More philosophical than the common novel, and 
loss prolix than the romance, they combine instruction and amusement in a 
manner perhaps superior to every other ^ecies of fanciful composition. Nor 
must I, in speaking of the improvers of French literature, omit the two 
Crebillons. 'The father has mven to tragedy a force of character not found 
in Corneille or Voltaire ; and the romances of the son are captivating, but 
dangerous productions, in a new taste. This sportive and elegant mode of 
writing, with all its levities, digressions, and litertine display of sentiment, 
has been happily imitated in England, by the celebrated authirr of Tristram 
Shandy, commonly supposed to be original in his manner. Even the idea of 
the muck admired Advmiiires of a Guinea is borrowed from the Sopha of the 
younger Crebiilon. 

Wo must now, my dear Philip, turn oar eyes immediately toward our 
own island. Here arts, manners, and literature, have made great progress 
since the glorious mra of the Revolution ; when our civil and religious 
rights were fully established, and our constitution mure equally balanced. 
This fortunate event, which diverted the mind from trifling objects, intro¬ 
duced a passion for political reasoning. And the austere character of Wil¬ 
liam, with the exemplary deportment of Mary, gave a check to the licenti¬ 
ous manners of the court, which had grievously offended the virtuous part 
of the nation, during the two preceding reigns. Under the reign of William, 
Locke wrote his Essay on Oovernmmt, and Swift his Tale of a Tnh. These 
are two of the most excellent prose compositions in our language, whether 
wc consider the style or matter ; the former an example of close manly rea¬ 
soning, carrying conviction to the heart; the latter, of the irresistible force 
of ridicule, when supported by wit, humour, and satire. 

But as William, tWugh a powerful prince, and the prime mover of the 
political machine of Europe^ was regarded in England, by one half of the 
nation, as only the head of a faction, many of the nobility and gentry kept at 
a distance from court ; so that the advance of taste ana politeness was very 
inconsiderable, till the reign of queen Anne. Then the splendour of heroic 
actions c^ed off; for a time, the attention of all parties from political dis¬ 
putes, to contemplate the glory of their country. Then appemed a crowd 
of great men, whose characters are well known, and whose names are fomi- 
liar to every ear. Then w^e displayed the stroiu talents SLod elegant ac¬ 
complishments of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a Barley, and a 
St. John. Then subsisted in full force that natural connexion betireen the 
learned and the great, by which the latter never fml to be goinesi. Swift, 
Addison/Congreve, Rowe, Steele, Vanbrugh, Prior, Pope, and other men of 
genius in that age, not only, enjoyed the friendship and familiarity of the 
principal penont in power, bnt most of them in early life obtained places in 
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■ Uielr power tcTplJsTherMroftlteii'dn^^^^ Rovernhicnt, which put it ... 

Thus raise.1 to r«pe “ X ™ .hi*’® "if '"f I) 

enal.le.l to fallow their’^parti"^ f*" an.l 

their talents, in furnishinc tlic uuhlic wiihf^vf ooitwd 

the sPKcraxoa; which,” T 
m rorapoBjtion, and the improprieties in I.ehavfo“rweM ' L 
vices and follies, had a wonderful effect ,.„Ae till . T "1 “ ' ^ n- 

naUon It contributed Jlfto^ — 

such a monitor was indeeil much wanted. The comediec ,.r v ,„i i 
justly ittlmired for their genuine humour and ease of diilo.Mu' l" 

inRly licentious; imd the principal characters i^ the 
greves pieces where wit sparkles with unborrowed brilliann , 'lir ‘ so 

f''cenev utterly out i.f roiinleo.i,,,.,., 
hi cn the last (ueoes of Dryden, then considered as mmlels of e!e<Miii i ,rc 

uml"^ rfa ^1 f ■" “"‘‘"''"t. hike all the autlmrs 

un Ili the reign of (.harles II. he represents love as an appetite rutliei ti.i.n 
a pMsion. His celebrated tale of Sigumondn and Cuitcardo, the most i.a 
thetic of all his fast es, is not free from this fault. 

" Thy little care to mend my widow'd n'lilns," 
says Sigismonda to her father, 


** Has forc’d mo to recourse of m.irria^ro riff**?. 

** To ftU jin empty side, and follow kmiwn dc'iLdiU 
Nor ni-ed’st thou by thy daughter tn Itc tfdii.' 

“ Though now thy sprijs-htlj' blood with bi- ruld- 
Thou hJist been younir, and raii:;f reinoiubor Mill, 

" That when tlioii hadst the power, thou liadst the wiil : 

And from the past cxpevipiico of thy fir^. 

Canst tell with nhat a tide mr stron^r de'sire*} 

“ Come rusJiinff un in jouth. and wbat their rntre require?.” 

This may all be vei*y mitural in the .ab-tra«'t Women of leila-u fom* 

S lexions, the ^ave,*; of animtil appetite, maybe under the (y».Ltuiyf*f •.■irh 
esires ; but the}' are surely not common to the ^ex : and we HynipatboH* a 
little with those ravenous and inordinate juwsion**. as we do Mitli an 
derate call for fond. In the mouth of so a«!eompfi4ied n orinec'i'- ns Su^is 
monda, such j^ross sentiments ran only excite di'^pist. 'i hey are alike i.u- 
suitable to her character, her condition, and her enthusiastic jkissioo.f .M 
Dryden knew nothing of the female heart, and little of the heart ol niaii 
Having no aensihility himself, he wanted that Kvmpathciie ehonl, whu'h 
alone could conduct him to the bosoms of others, and enable him to r:n?u 
oorrespondent emotions.(3) 


tl) The man who, rolling in ricbee, could make the fullowunc iinfceiinx remark. W.'- 
aerves uo oier^ from the randidateft tor literary merit, none fr,iui ili** pru»ecuiu/t «•> th<* 
elegant arts—noui the po*»t or the painter, whatever adniirahon he niav (trofest lor ili-ir 
lalMura: ** Pf'ant ^proUr/ton t* the 0f/t//ojru want of A |KI«i or aeauirrr 

may want an equipage or a villa, by wauling protecVioii; they nan oi 

»• b\^ luk audpaper, coloura and penciU." {Anecdotet uf i*a\i\twg in \.fl I, 

Pref. p. vH.) But who is to afford them a siibsUtencc, till they can finivliarij mgen - 
ous w'ork ?—And what it subsistence, without •ncouragemeni. without »o» amfiiatimc 
hopes of fame which in most minds require the fosteAug hand of paliuii;ig<', «r pruiee* 
tion. Hence the more just and sencroua »eBttiitvni of Oray. u* speaking of (*Mrur« 
and neglected bards: 

** Chill penbry repress'd their noble rage, 

“ And troee the genial current of the soul. . , . 

(«) The eatraragant praise lately paid to th'i Tale, by a popular erit ic, Has Im mv « 
be thus particular, in order to pierenl an iiidiscriiuinate admiration, ra.^ed oy foe mag'C 
of verse, and suppoitert by sucfi high authority, Irooi corrupting the tasic and the oto* 
rdlsof >‘oath. ^# 

(3) A stronger proof of this assfr!i«»n runnot p^skdily bo mv«iPinaii m the soirow «u 
SigUmondHovei the Arerf of hci beloved l.uslMru*. whrb. -m'c.d'-f 'frau ng »riis 
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Prior'! Henry and Emma is the first poem of. nnv length in our Inoguiige, 
in which love is trented with becoming delicacy; if we except those of the 
epic and dramatic kind, by Spencer, Shakc!]>eare, and Milton. I cannot 
forbear quoting the fallowing lines, though perhaps inferior in poetical me¬ 
rit, as a contrast to the sentiments of Sigismonda. Emma speaks: 

“ ^Yhen from fiie cave thou risest with the day, 

" To Wt the woods and rouse the bounding prey, 

“ The cave with moss and branches Til adorn, 

“ And chearful sit to wait my lord's return. 

\Yith humble duty and officious haste, 

“ TU cull the farthest mead for thy repast; 

" The choicest herbs 1 to thy board will bring, 

" And draw thee water from the freshest spring. 

'* My thoughts shall fix, my fittest wish depend 
“ On Thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend J 
“ By all these sacred names be Henry known 
" To Emma’s heart; and grateful let him own, 

“ That she, of all mankind, could love but him alone.” 

To Prior we are also indebted for the art of telling a gay story with ease, 
grace, and levity. He is the first English poet who has united elegance 
and correctness. His Alma is a deli^tful performance of the burlesque 
kind; and his Solomon, though somewhat tedious for want of incident, has 
great and various merit. It is a school of wisdom, and a banquet of intel¬ 
lectual pleasure. 

Our polite literature, in all its branches, now tended fast towards perfec¬ 
tion. Steele fre^ English comedy from the Ucentiuusness of former writers. 
If he has not all the wit of Congrevn, or the humour of Vanbrugh, he is 
more chaste and natural than either. He knew life well, and has given us 
in his comedies, ns well as in his numerous papers in the Tutler and Spec¬ 
tator, many just and lively pictures of the manners of that age of half- 
refinement. 

Rowe, in like manner, purified our tragic poetry, by excluding from his 
best pieces all grossly-sensual descriptions, as well as impious and indelicate 
expressions. Though intimately actiuainted with the best models, both an¬ 
cient and modem, he may be deemed an original writer. His plots and his 
sentiments are chiefly his own. If he paints the passions with less force and 
truth than Shakespeare or Otway, he is free from the barbarism of the one, 
and the licentiousness of the other; and his tragedies aliound with so many 
noble and generous sentiments, introduced without any flagrant violation of 
the propriety of character or the verisimilitude of nature, that they continue 
to give pleasure, after half a century, equally in the closet and on the stage. 
This favourable reception proceeds partly from what has been considered os 
his greatest fault; he is never sublime in the highest degree, or pathetic in 
the extreme, but always tender, interesting, and elevating. Terror and 
pity, the two throbbing pulses ef tragedy, are not carried, in his compositions, 
to a painful excess. His language is rich, and his versification is easy and 
flowing; but it wants vigour. Like most of our dramatic writers, he fre¬ 
quently violates not only the critical, but the rational unities of time and 
^ace, andto the great injury of the general effect of every piece in which 
such liberty is taken. 1 have already had occasion to explain mj’self on this 
subject in speaking of the pla^s of Shakespeare.(l) 

compauion down tbs most obdurate chacb, at might bava been expected, niuat fill every 
reader of taete and aentiment with contempt, 'i'ne heart war in a cup. 

• -** Ybough once 1 meantto meet 

.-“My fata with face uiimov'd, and eyes unwet i 
“ Yet since I have Then here in Harrow room, 

“ My tears thall aet 'Urea first adoat within thy tomb 

(I) lost. XIX. There, it wa> observed, Ybat the trenc may he shifted, or in other 
worda, the place chanfeil, to any distance coiivistent with probahility. and that any 
portion of time ta.'iy elapse between the acts, not destructive of tlie unity of tbo 
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withstanding its supposed want of pathos, because it provokes no womanish 
tears, it is perhaps our best modern tragedy. Addison has also written 
verses on various subjects, both in English and Latin, and is alifaj's polished 
and correct, though not enthusiasticuy poetical. Rut whatever merit he 
may have as a poet, he is great ns n prose writer. * 

Swift had given perspicuity and conciseness to the clouded redundaney of 
Clarendon, and compactness to the loose, though harmonious prri<Mlh of 
Temple; but it was left to Addison to furnish elegance and grace, and to 
enchant us with idi the magic of humour, and all the attrartive charms of 
natural and moral beauty. He wrote the most admired papers in the Spec¬ 
tator, Tatler, Guardian, and other publications of the B:tme kind. In those 
papers he has discussed an infinite variety of subjects, both comic and seri¬ 
ous, and has treated each so happily, it might be thought he had stiidird thitt 
alone. Our language is more indebted to him not only fur words and phraaes, 
but for images, than to any other writer in jirosc. If his style lias any fault, 
it is want of force. » . 

This defect in our prose composition was supplied by lord Bolingbroke ; 
who, in his Dissertation on Parlies, in his Letltr to Sir William Wyndham, 
and in his Idea of a Patriot A'lny, has uiiitid strength with eleganre, and 
energy and elevation with grace. It is not possible to ciirry fartlier tlie 
leauta sxid force of our multifariuiis tongue, witiumt endangering the onu or 
the other. The e-arl of Chesterfield is perhops more elcgaiitlj; correct, and 
gracefully easy, but he wants the sinews of bis n.aster ; and if Johnaoii, on 
some subjects, appears to have more force lliati Holiiigbroke, lie is generally 
destitute of ease. Ilis peruals are tiai artificially arranged, and bis words 
too remote from common use. He writes like a icliolar nut like a gi-iitle- 
man ; Uke a man who had mingled little with the world, or never complied 

" What Bolingbroke performed in prose, his friend Pope aecoiuplislifd even 
more fully in verse. Having early discovered the bent of his genius, he 
diligently studied the poets wlio had written before liim Mi liis native toiigiie, 
hut more csnecially those wlio lied made use of rhyme; not, as lias been i i- 
vldirsly Sated, that lie found his genius too feeble to give vigour to 
blank verse, but because rhyme was tlie prevailing mode ol lersilnati^ 

conLedhis attention chiefly ^ wrote in tl.e 

I have not hitherto had occasion to mcntim Utiibam. i ^ ^ 

reign of Charles II. Hi/ "ssBl^bJirteiilv admired. It 

His descriptive poem, entitled n,„ral rc/lexiuns. Ilis 

Se"fcloS a™dZ vSeatiin iigorous. Tlie following une, will e.em- 

phfy his manner of writing: 

“ Mv eve, descending from tiio Hilt, '’'jr'*!" ,. 

“ \Aere Thames among the wanton vallim strays. 

« Thames the m.»t lov'y of all the Ocean’s son. 

« By his old Sire, to his embraces runs; 

“ IlWning to pay his tribute to the sea, 

“ T.ike Mortal Life, to meet hternity. 

Though with those streams He no resem dance hoi-, 

« nSfoam is Amber and their gfiivel GoW. 

« His wnuinaand less guUty waallh fewl*;^... 

, ^ “ LuS not his Bottom, but survey his Shore. 

•fable, wilboiil imiiairin* ‘{j* “pc lb" 

liotb. M the ehsin of «■»»“»"• i«iwiie tool ami doeiiipgeil »tai» of niioC u 
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Pope 'vns not insenidbio to the merit of Denhsm's versification, hut he 
saw the necessity of looking nearer to hk own time for a master. And be 
fVnind such a master as he sought in Dryden; who, to the sweetness of 
Waller, and the strength of Denham, has added a compass of verse, and an 
energy that Is entirely his own. Pope accordingly made the versification of 
Dryden his model., And if his own compositions have not oil the fire of the 
Alexander t Featt, the easy vigour of the Absalom and Ahithophel, or tho 
animated fiow of the Fables of his master, the collected force and finer polish 
of his numbers; a nicer choice of words, and a more delicate and just, though 
less bold imagery, entitled him to all the praise that can possibly belong to 
an emulous imitator, not invested with absolute superiority: while new 
flights of fancy, and new turns of thought and expression; more sensibility 
of heart, and greater elevation of mind, with a closer attention to natural 
and moral objects, yield him all the requisites of a rival more favoured tiy 
fortune, and more eealous in the pursuit of fame. The Rape of the Lock, 
the Eloise to Abelard, the Messiah, and the Essay on Man, are not only the 
finest ]>oems of their kind in ours, but in any modern language. 

If Pope’s versification has any fauU, it is that of too much regularity. He 
generally confines the sense, itiid consequently the run of metrical harmony 
to the cimplet. This practice enabled him to give great brilliancy to his 
thoughts and strength to his numbers. It has therefore a good effect in'his 
moral and satirical pieces ; though it certainly offends the ear, when often 
repeated, and becomes altogether cloying in long poems, but especially in 
those of the narrative or descriptive kind. A fault so obvious, tliungh liim- 
mitted by himself, could not escape the correct taste and keen discernment 
of I’ope. We accordingly find in his translation of Homer (where such mo¬ 
notonous uniformity would hare been inexcusable,) as well as in ins fanciful 
pieces, a more free and varied versification often attempted witli success. 
Two examples will be sufficieut to set this matter in a clear light; to shew 
both ills manner of confining his sense to the couplet, and of extending it 
farther, in compositions of a different species. 

" Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

“ Not u less pleasing, though less glorious care, 

‘‘ 'To save the ]>owder from too rough a gale, 

“ Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale; 

“ To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers, 

“ 'To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 

“ A brighter wasli—” Rape yf the Loelc, C'ai.t. ii. 

. “ Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

“ 'Phe dose-comp.acted legions urg’d their way: 

" Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 

“ 'I'roy charg’d the first, and Hector first of 'froy. 

“ As from some mountain’s craggy forehead torn 
“ A rock’s huge fragment flies, with fury borne, 

“ (W'hich from the stubborn stone a torrent reiide:) 

“ Precipitate tiie |)ondtlroaB mass.descends; 

“ From steep to steep the rolling ruin hounds, 

“ At every Aock the crackling wood resounds; 

“ Still «thering strength, it smokes; and, urg’d amain, 

" Whiris, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain 
“ 'There stops—So Hector,” &o. Iliad, xiii. 

Pope, in a word, if we may judge by the unsuccessful attempts of latter wri- 
tere, hu given to our heroic verse in rhyme, all the freedom and variety of 
whicli it is capable, without breaking its strueture or impairing its vigour. 

former of these faults exa»]^'ai« numerous among tkp poetical 
of Pone; but one, from the writings of a man of genius, whence 
hunoiMs might be aelecte:^ will serve to illustrate th* justice of this remark.* 

" And are there Barda, wim on creation's file 
" Stand riiiik’d as men, who breathe iu this flair isle 
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“ The nir of freedom, with so little pill, 

“ So low a spirit, prostrate thus to full 

“ Before these idols, and without n p-oau 

“ Bear wrongs, might call forth murmurs from a stone" 

Churrli!l!'s iftilrpemU t: 

• 

How much inferior to the bold interrogatiie of the author of the Ussau 
Man ! 

“ Who knows but He, whose hand the Lightiiim; forms, 

*' Who heaves old Oceiin, and who wings the Storms. 

" Pours fierce Ambition in u t’a'snr’s mind. 

“ Or turn young Amnion loose to scourge mankind ' 


Tlie latter fault however, want »/ tnvour, is iiioro ronimoii in thu le:.- .•( 
refinement. Even such lines as tlie following, though easy and (lowing, •nii- 
tradict the general character of our language and vcrsificalion, tiiat o! .om 
preheiiding much meaning in few word*. 

“ Of that enchanting age licr figure scenic, 

“When smiling Nature vvith the lital heum- 
"Of vivid Youth, and Pleasure’s purple flame. 

*• trilils her accomplish’d work, the I’enialc frame, 

'* With rich lu.suriance tender, sucetly wild. 

" And iust between the woman and I'le elold. 

Could any one, on reading these much admwd '’‘’r’*';; 
pricty of UMConnnou’s famous metaphor in speakiiig ot kiiglisti p t 

" The weighty Hiillion.of one stfri ino line, 

" Drawn in Eicnil. wire, would through whole pages si,me 

They who aaplrc at a greater compa-ss of harmony, and «l,o are 

with a strong Toomson'im"- 

Pope‘hara"uui^^^^^ i -xcellmvc in that mode jd 

KHw there were other '* 4 ,^ of l.i- 

bla7ik verse, winch waa P*^*****''^ 1 * of ht*» im j1 

I-"- "• 

the days of Lucretius. imurcs-sions of natural and moral hcaiiti 

Akenside,/rr/»"J('i/.»^« ‘»^ ‘'^®®\,,b,,nedolc eye. »<'d a heart tilled 
» ho surveyed the unn wisdom'and goodness of the Supreme l.emi.. 

with admiration and love of th ^ delightful bysUim ot the 

has given us in his i ' ., „f Miltonic verte. 

PhU^ophy of Taste. unfvJ^dmaU^ ^1^^^ Uk,. Akenside. a physuMu 

And Armstrong, the friend of ‘j valuable legacy, m ha- A i« 

by profession, has ‘the Uterary world with a mo^ 

« He without riot •“ the balmv • 

“Of life the of .Nature has ^ppl ed, 

“ mo ri^coolVcue, and full of soul. 

" Bu^”pS N^tut^morc or less demands, 
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" As custom foms her:—und all sudden dianga 
“ She hates, of habit even from bad to good. 

“ If faults in life, or new emergenraee, 

" Fn){m habits um you by long time confirm’d, 

" Slow may the (mange arrive, and stage by sta^; 

“ Slow as thh diadow o'er the dial moves; 

“ Slow as the starling progress of the year.” ' 

While blank verse was thus attaUdng its highest polish under the prosperous 
reign of George II. and descriptive imd di<iMtic poetry approaching toward 
perfection, the li|;hter walks of the Muse were by no means neglected. 
Akenside, not satisfied with rivalling Virgil in his most finished work, en¬ 
tered the lists also with Horace and Pindar; and although he has not 
equalled the courtly gaiety of the fortner, or the sublimity, fire, and bold 
digressions of the latter, he deserves muidi praise for having g^ven us the 
first classuml examples of the manner of both. Nor have we yet many finer 
stanzas in our language, than that containing the character of Alcmus, in 
Akenside's Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

“ Broke from the fetters of his native land, 

“ Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords, 

“ With louder impulse and a threatening hand 
“ The Lesbian patriot amites the spuqding chords:— 

“ Ye wretches, ye perfidioos:%rl3i>4 • 

"Ye curs’d of gods and 

“Ye murMrers of the lawl r” 

“ Though now ye glory in your lust, 

“ Though now ye tread the feeble neck in dust, 

“ Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cause !” 

Collins and Gray have bMsmore successful in imitating the wild enthu¬ 
siasm of Pindar; though if^tist be adinitted, by their warmest admirers, 
that the lyric pieces of these two poets owe their crfebrity chiefly to a certain 
solemn ODscurity, through which their meaning occasionally breaks, with a 
denee of poetic splendour that overpowers the faculties of the reader, as 
lightning is rendered more awful by the interposing darkness of a thunder¬ 
cloud, In Collins’s Odes, however, are found some truly sublime stanzas; 
especially the first stanza in the Ode to Liberty, the first in that to Mercy, 
and the first in that to Fear. And Gray’s Welch Bard, examined as a 
whole, has great merit, whether we consider the variety and forcm of the 
numbers, or the gloomy grandeur of the imagery. 

But none of our lyric poets has come so near to the philosophic good hu¬ 
mour and good sense of Horace, as Akenside. Nothing can be more happily 
pursued than the whole train of thinking in his Ode on the Winter SoTetice. 
After lamenting the destructive rage of the elements, he proceeds thus: 

" But let not Miui’s unequal views 
" Presume o’er Nature apd her lawq; 

" 'Tisto with grateful Joy to use 
" 'IW indulgence of the Sovereiom Cause : 

“ Secure that Health and Beauty springs 

“ Through this mqestic frame of things, 

" Beyond what heciCBn reaidi to know; 

\T.And that Heaven's all-subduiiur will 
" With G(wd, tte progeny of Ill, 

" Attempereth every state below." 

TjJ^ ire the Pindaric Odes of this poet destitute of dignity, though thaf 
dwnity consists less in jiomp of language than to elevation of sentiment. 
The character of Milton, in the Ode on tiie Power tf Poetry, addressed to 
the earl of Huntingdon, is darjngly bold. 
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" Mark how the dread Pantheon stands 
*' Amid the domes of modem hands ; 

“ Amid the toys of idle state, 

“ How simply, how severely great! 

“ Then turn, and while each western clime 
“ Presents her tuneful sons to Time, 

“ So mark thou Milton’s awful name," &c. 


That whole ode breathes a noble spirit of freedom ; “ such as," to use the 
author's own words, in speaking of tlie Muse, 


“ When Greece to her immortal shell 
“ Rejoicing listen’d, god-like sounds to hear, 

“ To hear the sweet Instructress tell 
“ (While men and heroes throng'd around) 

“ How life its noblest use may And, 

“ How best for freedom bo resign'd, 

“ And how, by Glory, Virtue shall be crown’d." 

Since 1 have touched upon this animating subject, 1 must transcribe tlie 
opening of Collins’s Ode to Liberty, which has always roused me more forcibly 
than any thing I ever read in any language. 


“ Who shall awake the Spartan fifc^ 

*' And ci^ in solemn sounds to life, 

“ The youths whose locks divinely spreading, 

« Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, 

“ At once the breath of Fear and Virtue shedding, 
“ Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view ? 


The conclusion of the same stansa, containing a description of the fall of 
thJLman empire, is no less poetical, but historicaUy 
^dangerous tendency, as it may communicate a wrong turn of tlnnking to 

the untutored mind. 


“ No Freedom, no, 1 will not tell, 

“ How Rome, before thy weeping fsM, 

“ With heaviest sound, a giant-statue fell, 

" Push’d by a wild and artless race 

" From off its wide ambitious base; 

" When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke, 

« And all the blended work of strength and grace, 

“ With many a rude repeated stroke, . • i, ■' 

“ And many a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke. 

tion, therefore, though consirtent in it^^s m mrym 
applied to the Roman jjgve wUted the sons of the North, 

fau of Rome, may be ^d enormoua monarchy, in order to 

in breaking to pieces tl^ dominion and corrupting influen^ 



Waller and Prior were strangers. A short eitract win i 


observations. 
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" With theo I hop’d to waste the pleasing day^ 

“ 'Till in thy arms an age of joy was past ; 

“ Then, old with love, insensibly decay, 

“ And on thy bosom gently breathe my last. 

“ I scorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 

“ And all the vulgar charms of human life; 

“ I only ask to live mv Delia's slave, 

“ Arid when 1 lung Kave serv'd her—call her wife." 

This species of versification is happily adapted to such subjects, notwith' 
standing what has been said to the contrary by a learned and dictatorial 
critic ; for although, “ the quarten of ten syllables," in alternate rhyme, is 
capable of great strength and dimity, though it may be condensed into a 
solid column, in commemoration of victory, it can also be dilated with more 
facility than the couplet, into a loose floating veil of mourning, or breathed 
into a tremulous symphony of fond complaint. It has accordingly been 
adopted by all succeeding eWlac m-iters of any eminence; but particularly 
by Gray, in his celebrated Js/ef/w in a Country Church Yard, and by Shen- 
stnne in those excellent moral Meries, published after his death, which do so 
much honour both to his head and heart, and form so severe a satire on his 
want of OBconomy. 

Shenstone deserves to be here mentioned on another account. He has 
given us a refined species of rural poetry, with which we were formerly un¬ 
acquainted ; and which, if not altogether pattoral, is exceedingly pleasing. It 
is, indeed, without a pun, something better: it represents the manners and 
the sentiments of a gentleman residing in the country, instead of those of a 
clown. In this respect, it does not differ essentially from the pastorals of 
the polished and courtly Virgil, who would not have been ashamed to have 
owned the following elegant lines: 

" Can a bosom so gentle remain 
“ Unmov'd when her Corydon sighs ? 

" Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

“ Those plains and this valley despise f 
*' Dear regions of silence and shade! 

" Soft scenes of contentment and ease I 
“ Where I could have happily stray'd, 

“ If aught in her absence could please t 
” But where does my PhiUida stray ? 

“ And where are her grots and her howers t 
" Are the groves and the vaUies as gay, 

“ And the shepherds as gentle as ours f 
“ The' groves may Mrhaps De as &ir, 

“ And the face of the vallies os fine; 

** The swains may in manners oompm, 

*' But their love is not equal to mine." 

This zealous and continued attention to the improvement of our poetry, 
in its various branches, did not prevent imagination and sentiment from 
flowing in other ehannris. A classical form was given to the Comic Romance 
by Firiding and Smollett, who have painted modem muinera with great 
force of colouring, as well os truth of delineation, and given to the ludicrous 
features of life ml the heighteiSngs of wit, hnmour, mm satire. 

Biehardson, no leas clauical, created a new spedes of flotionr which may 
be called the Ejfie of Ciril Lift ; as it exhibits, in an extended and artfully- 
constaructed fable, and in a variety of strongly-marked characters, under the 
influenee of diSsmt passions, and engaged in ^Cerent pursuits the beauty, 
and lUgnity of virtue, and the meanness and drioimity of vice^ without any 
ludicrous circumstance, or display of warlike exploits. 

The principal productions of these authors, under the well-known luuncs 
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of Tom Jones, Jtoderic Random, Sir Charles Grandisen, CLrii«>.(P :iimI 
Amelia, seeing for a time wholly to occupy the attention, and even to turn 
the heads of the younger part of the nation. But the histories of K<iliert«oii 
and Hume appwed, and romances were no longer read. A new taste w.-<s 
jotroduced. Th6 lov^ni nf mpra nmiiApmpnt fniinH. thpt tmI tmw 


Nuvup ouu AuiiuMJvcB * •* • c itv rcau. J\ iir*s 

_ _ he lovers of mere amusement found, that rci|l inridont^. , 

perly selected and disposed, setting aside the idea of utility, and real rlinnu*- 
ters delineated with truth and force, can more strongly engage laitli the niiiiil 
and heart than any fabulous narrative. This taste, which has siiiro gi\fii 
birth to many other elegant historical productions, fortunately fur English 
literature, continues to gain CTound. 

I must now carry forward we progress of arts and of manners, and of those 
branches of polite literature that are most intimately connected with ImuIi. 

The immature and unexpected death of queen Anne was friemlly to the 
Protestant succession; for it is certain she intended, as 1 have had o. i ii.iim 
to show, that her brother should fill the British throne. What miirht h.ne 
been the character of the reign of James III. it is impossible decided'}- to 
baj' as he was never invested with the administration. But there is un-.-it 
reason to believe, from his superstitious bigotry, that his govcrmm-iit woiil.l 
neither have been favourable to civil or religious liberty. 1 he n igo ol 
George I. was favourable to both, though little indulgent to genius. I imc- 
quainted wUh the beauties of our language, and utterly destitute of taste. 
Eke most of his countrymen in that age, this prince paid no attention to lite¬ 
rature or the liberal arts. Literature, however, made vigorous bhoots hy the 
help of former culture anil soil; but manners experienced a woeliil decline, 

and the arts made no advance. ■„ .1 ,i;i 

In consequence of the timid, but prudent policy omat reim, h niarlul 
spirit was in a manner extinguished in England. .I'.'Jlr'" 1 
faction kept at a distance from court, as in the reign of n ilhnm . and trnlh 

obliges me^to dedare. That the Tories have ‘l®rrin"u.e kina 

niitPins of genius, as well us the most accomplislied gentlemen 111 Uie king- 
Som TheSs ers of George I. were Whigs. .Many of then, were itllo 

military force was often dearth of provisions, but really 

which, under pretence f ‘^nrstraet^ the wAole kingdom, 
in the wantonness^of atandanM, long , j, 5,^,8 and all hands in op- 

The war, which was begun *" ^7. ' „f t|,at glorious war. at first so 

posing the common enemy. totally disappeared. The national 

unpropitious, the relaxation o found^ in the cabinet, and ability 

sJ^tteU- Military ardour ro. to be- 

(1) liovelacf. the principal 

• • 5f the reader » kuuln"?; BealuTsnotherJorinidaWe c 

•* M/frm and i(etetta^^‘ <|iaer«Mi opinion, 
of Dr. Johnson, it of * fi.r hi* ei 


)in>» 
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roUm, and public virtue to the utmost height of patriotism. And although 
the peace of Paris did not procure us all Ae advanta^ we had reason to 
expect, it yet left the British empire great and flourishing ; with trade con< 
siderably su^ented; territory immensely extended; and a numerous body 
of brave and industrious people, employed in suppling with manufactures 
the demands of Commerce, or occupiM in the labours of husbandry. 

In times of such gredt national prosperity, it might be expected that public 
spectacles would be numerous and splendid, and that the liberal arts, though 
neglected b^ government, would be encouraged by the public, and patronised 
ny opulent individuals. This was literally the case. Beside a magnificent 
Italian opera, the capital supported two English theatres; and those thea¬ 
tres wore well supplied with new pieces, the profits of which amply recom¬ 
pensed the labour of their authors. 

The mmedies of Stede were followed by those of Cibber, who has given 
us, in his Carekit Hvibmut, a finished picture of polite life. The formal 
style, and sententious morality of Addison’s Ca(o, in a smaller or greater 
degree, distinguish all the tragedies of Thomson. The tragedies of Southern 
and Young are more ^passioned, though in other respect no less faulty. 
Southern, who was intimate^ acquainted with the human breast, has some 
exquisitely pathetic scenes. But his stories are too uniformly distressing; and 
Oronooko, bis best piece, is interlarded with low comedy. Itabtlla, written 
in the reign of George I. has fewer faults, and fewer yet many beauties. It 
is a mournful tale indeed!—^Young’s Retenge has great merit. The fable is 
well constructed, the style is easy and animated; the characters are strongly 
marked, and the poetic spirit is supported throughout the piece. But it has 
few of the genuine charms of nature, and too many of those terribk gracet, 
which have drawn upon our stage the imputation of barbarism. 

The history of the stage is a subject of great phUosophical curiosity; as it 
is, in every nation, intimately connected with the history of manners. Even 
from the mode of plajring in different ages, there is something to be gathered 
beyond the^atification of idle curiosity. Our tragic actors, before the ap¬ 
pearance of Garrick, seemed to have had a very imperfect notion of their 
business. As they could have little opportunity to observe the motions, and 
still less to hear ^e discourse of royal personages, especially on great and 
momentous subjects, or while under* the influence of strong passions, they 
had recourse to imagination; and gave to all the speeches of such exidted 
characters, and by habit to those of every character, an inarticulate deep- 
toned monotony; which had small resemblance to the human voice, accom¬ 
panied with a strutting stateliness of gesture, that was altogether preterna¬ 
tural, but which they mistook for majesty. To acquire only the tread of the 
ttage was a work of years. 

But no sooner did Garrick set hie foot upon the theatre than this difficulty 
varashed. Having a sound judgment, a just taste, and keen sensibility, with 
a discernment so acute os to enable him to look into the inmost recesses of 
the heart; a marking countenance; an eye full of lustre; a fine ear; a mu¬ 
sical and aiticulate voice, with uncommon power to modulate it to every 
tone of passion, he rose at once to the height of his profitssion, and taught 
the sympathising spectators, that l«i^ ana heroes were men, and spoke, and 
moved, and felt, nke the rest of their species. Other players followed his 
easy and natural manner, to the great advantage of theatrim representation. 

'this new style ti acting intmuced a new taste in writing. Instead of 
the rant and_ fustian of Dryden and Lee, wliidi the old players delighted to 
mouth, Garrick and his disciples displayed their bewitching power of moving 
the passions chiefly in the pathetic and awful scenes of Shslupeare and Ot¬ 
way, to which they drew more gegeral admiration. And Aaron HUl, a great 
promote^ of natural playing, having adapted to the English stage’Sevetal of 
the ele^t and interesting tragedies of Voltaite, gave variety to theatrical 
exUbitions. In the Zara and the lUerope he was particularly successful. 
OriraaU were composed in the same just taste. Among these, we still see 
with pleasure the O'ametter, Douglae, and Barbaraisa. The Etfrida and 
Caraitattu of Mason, and the Mtdea of Glover, are equally pregnant with 
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nature and p^ion. AVritten in imitntinn of tlie (Irook drani.-i. ami wortl.v 
of the Axeman they hare all been reiirencnteil on that of I^auHlon 
with applauae; hut they have not yet made ub cunvcrtB lu the ancient 
manners* 

The pniuB of Garrick as an actor, was not confined to , I n mnnv 

parta of comedy he was no less excellent; and hie taste, and l.is sitii»ti«ii us 
a manager, enabled him to draw to light several neglected pieces of great 
merit. The comic muse, however, was backward in her fu\uurs for a tone 
AVe had few new comedies of any merit till Hoadlv prmluced the .Va.picioiu 
Hvuhand, and Foote those inimitable skttehet of rial lift, u Inch were so long 
the delight of the town, and hare justly gained him the name of the English 
Aristophanes. At length Colman, in the Jealoui Wife and Claniireltne Mar¬ 
riage, united the humour of Plautus to the elegance of Tertmce, and our 
comedy seemed to be perfected. But a new species of comedy has since 
been imported from France ; in which, ns often hapjiens in the i^eat drama 
of the world, ludicrous and interesting circumstances are blended, and scenes 
of humour interchanged with those of sentiment. Kelly's A'u/s* Delicacy, 
and Cumberland’s Watt Indian, are precious pieces in this new taste. 

Besides its connexion with manners and literature, the stage has an inti* 
mate alliance with p ainting and music. Of this alliance the English stage 
has not failed to take advantage, or that which is derived from niuchiiicry 
and architecture. Our whole scenery is perhaps superior to that of any the¬ 
atre in ancient or modem times, and also our theatrical wardrobe, us our 
dresses certainly are better adapted to the characters which the actors repre¬ 
sent. The eoitume is preserved more jierfectly on ours than on any other 
Btage.(l) 

■The effect of our landscapes and sea-pieces, by the power of perspei-tivc, 
and the rntrimie help of illumination and obscuritg, is eipiol if not superior 
to that of nature; and these enchanting scenes, in conjunction with music 
and dancing, give to the mute drama an illusive cliami, u deception that is 
altogether necromantic,—A' word here of dancing. 

TTie art of dancing has of late been carried to great perfection among us, 
as well as among our neighbours on the continent; so us not only to keep 
time to music in graceful motion, but to be at the same time expressive of a 
series of action, and a fluctuation of passion. As hiimiiii beings, however. 



of 

huntingVr'war; its' twro favourite subjects, an American savage N 
more perTeci than Slingeby, Vestris, or Heinel. Theatrical iiiiisii, ileser s 

"‘°Mu8ic form^ an essential part of the dramatic entertiiiiim.mts 
cients. In those of the moderns, and f eVeleb .1 

occasional auxiliary. Our first successful musical Pf 
,iare Ooera of Gay, is said to have been written in Tidieult ol tiie iiiuwii 
opera-^Lugh I am fully persuaded ‘lie author foresaw 'f' 

tVmiic’ Opera would atforJto an English 

cumstance, and only c^ed in the contrasit **[-‘l*“ . ' i ,1 chief 

a more ready reception to his new drama. If • . 1 ^ Italian airs, 

object he would have miule l^^^^^^^ 



JY'*. -. . Muiutn waiM lOKt 111 «• 

posed in the luxury of infantine paMion, ... . f unchangeable love. 

Sle delight, and fancy hap,^^^^^ 

Every tune recalled some agreeable fwli magical; and it would 

The effect of the music was acconlingly altogetner magn 

to Hie rIftftSjCfil lestf anti rnliifhtinfu uiiociMei f 
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have been atUl greater, if the airs had been sung by penons whom the audi> 
enoe could have loved or respected. But as this was not the case, the Btg- 
gar't Optra, in consequence of its musical enchantment, had a very immoral 
tendency. It served to dignify the character of a h^hwayman, and to fami¬ 
liarize, and evAi to reconcile the mind to such Actions scenes as ought ever 
to be held in distant’abhorrence; the nocturnal orgies of robbers, whores, 
and thieves; their levity in the cells of Newgate, and their indiff^nce at 
the prospect of ignomimously paying the debt of justice on Tt/bum-trag I — 
Nor was this all. The author, by putting into the mouths of such wretches 
not only the tunes, but a pai^y upon we words of some of our most ad¬ 
mired love songs, threw a stronger ridicule upon genuine passion and virtu¬ 
ous tenderness than upon the Italian opera. 

Notwithstanding the great success of this musical piece, we had no other 
comic opera of any merit for many years. The singularity of the subject, 
and the continued applause paid to the Beggar’s Opera, deterred imitation 
and precluded rivalry. In the mean time tne famous Handel, who had qua- 
relled with the proprietors of the Opera-house, brought on the English stage 
a new species or musind drama, to which he gave the name of Oratorio, and 
in which he exerted ali his powers of combining harmony, to the delight and 
astonishment of the whole musical world. But the Oratorio, which has al¬ 
ready lost its hold of the public taste, has so many radical fleets, as a thea¬ 
trical entertainment, as must for ever prevent it from being in general re¬ 
quest. It has fable end dialogue, but neither action, scenery, nor character- 
islicul dresses. 

Dr. Arne, sensible of the imperfections of the Oratorio, attempted to in¬ 
spire his countrymen with a taste for the Serious Opera. With this view, 
he set to excellent music, and brought upon the English stage a translation 
of the Artaxerzes, of Metastasio; which was received with the most enthu¬ 
siastic H)iplau8e, and is still a favourite performance. Yet, extraordinary as 
it may seem, we have no other serious opera that is so much as tolerated. 
Alusicid tragedy is happily little suited to the general taste of an English 
audience, which requires a mure masculine composition. 

Our musical comedy has made greater progress. It hath been much re¬ 
fined and improved, by the exclumon of profligate manners, and by judici¬ 
ously intermixing scenes of sentiment with those of humour; as in Love in a 
Village, the Duenna, and some other pieces of a similar kind, which have 
deservedly met with a favourable reception. Even these, however, appear 
to be losing ground. Many of our Comic Operas are already transformed 
into after-pieces, and as such they will ,^ways please. 

Since the charm of novelty has ceased, the good sense of the people of 
England seems still to require a standard comedy or tragedy, as their prin¬ 
cipal theatrical dish:—and music has other walks to occupy. The grand 
concerts in'khe capital, and in every considerable town in the kingdom, 
afforded ample saime to native composers: whilst the Opera-house, or Ita¬ 
lian theatre, oaUs fprtii all the talents of foreign masters, as well as all the 
jHiwers of execution, both vocal and instrumental, by the most liberal re¬ 
wards, for the entertainment of the nobility and gentry. 

The advances of the other arts considered as elegant, in England, during 
the present century, opens a wide field for investigation, at which 1 can only 
glance. Nor am I required to enter deeply into it bv my subject; a general 
view of -improvement being the sole purpose of this letter. The improve¬ 
ments in manufactures and the mechanical arts, I have already carriM for¬ 
ward bv anticipatiou, in tracing the progress of Commerce ;(1) though per- 
haps.I have not been sufficient^ particular in some articles, such as the great 
perfection to which the printing of linen and cotton cloths has been carried, 
BO as to surpass in beauty those of India; or of paper for the lining of rooms, 
which has been taught'to imitate velvet and satin, pnd even to rival tapestry. 
Nor ought I to omit the taste and fancy displayed in the patterns of our 
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’”**» many sculptured munuments worthy of iinrioiit 
e were more fortunate in native arrhiteet"^ 
Wre^r'Jnri^J^”"'* * f*"" "«* unworthy of himself in sir fhrist.ipl.er 

^ immorW by the plan of St. Paul's and of 8t. Stepllen s 
'f designs—of that of (ireeiiwidi H»*. 

^^iSr additions to tlie palace of Hampton ('ourt, 

"“5 succeeded by the claMical lord Burlington, a liberal patron of 
KS ^ no con^ptible professor, and by the lainderous but intentivv 
^ P^P,?^ Holkham, the seat of the earl of Leii-ester in Norf.ill. 

and his temple of Venus in Stowe Gardens, if he had designed nothing el.v. 
would entitle him to a distinguished rank among modem nn-hitects. But 
Kent has been greatly surpiissed, in architecture, by sir William t’tiaml.ers. 
Wyat, Adam, and others, who hare adorned the rapitnl and every part oi 
the kingdom with edifices in the purest Uste of anticiiiity; who han> ni.ite<l 
elegance with oonveniency, and lightness with solidity. Nor should Milne 
be foritot, to whom we are indebted for Blackfmr's Bridge, ii work to whieb 
antiquity can afibrd ne parallel.(I) 

We have at present native statuaries of considerable merit. But Baron 
and NoUikens have yet produced nothing equal to tlie Hercules of Uyslirneb. 
Scheemaker's Shakspeare, or the Handel and Newton of Itoiibilinr.(v) 

Hogarth, the first eminent English painter, if we except Seott, hIio ei- 
eelled in sea-pieces, may be said to have formed a new sehmil. Alwoe tbo 
Flemish comic painters, who servilely copy low life, or ilrliaHe it into faree, 
and below the best Italian masters, who generally draw exalted eliarneters, 
and elevate human nature, ns far as it is possilile fur men degraded l>y eii il 
and religious slavery, H i; delineates, like Fielding and Smollett, tlo- linli- 
cruus features of miiMling life ; with as much truth and force as either, and 
with a more direct view to a moral inirpuse. 'J'hey wlio are in ilmilit hIhhiI 
this matter need only consult his ilarlot'e Progreie, Ids Uahrt Vtayrtu, 
his Marriage-ii-la-Mode, and his Stogei of Cruelly. 

But Hogarth knew iiotliiiig of the elcganro iif design, the delieney of 
drawing, or the magic of colours. These were reserved fiir Knglish pninterx 
of a higher order. As the most exeelleiit of tliose are now living, I hliall 
not enter into a particular estimate of their merit; tint oliserve, in general. 
That if they have not attained all the force of odoiiring, truth of drawing, 
and strength of expression, to be found in the greatest Italian inasteis, tbey 
have made ample amends by the judicious choice of tlieir suldects. Iii'.leiul 
of crucifixions, flagellations, last suppers, and holy families, they have give" 
second life to heroes and legislators. They have made public virtue visible 
in some of its most meritorious acts: tbey have painted as became tlie sons 
of freedom. Nor need I be afraid to affirm, that Copley’s £trt of Chatham, 


(1) Westminster bridge, not perhepi leu noble, thoagb inrely leu eleesni. wet exe¬ 
cuted efter tbe plan of a Frenchmen. . • .u II— I— n., lU.I f„<in 

Of theta celebrated statiiet, the rooit excellent it the Uerculei. roniioleil from 
varibui parts of the body and limbt (which the teuWor 

formed) of seven or eight of the •troogesC and beit made wen in *;»<****^‘‘'!*'"? ? 
pioiia in the amphitlieatre for bniiiing, under the protection ol the *, ' J 

berland. The Newton of Koubiliec bat alto great merit i hul Mr. II »al,»^ 

“ the ofr is a little loo prrf for to groce a man. But Mr. hcolt, a mao or lane sou 
(Caine, is of a very different opiuion. 

Behold ! (a pritm within bit bands) 

•• Aievi'd i» thoKthl great Newton eUndt, 

•• Such wee hie brow ernl look urent, 

** Hit terioue gait and musing micM. 


OOL TO SriMTUat. 
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West’s Departure <tf Regulut, bis Pennayhmia Charter, and bis Death of 
Wolfe, to say nothing of Reynold’s Ugolino, ffll the mind with nobler ideas, 
and awidcen the heart to more generous emotions, than were ever communi¬ 
cated by the pencil of any slave that kneeled at ^e a}tsr of enper8tition.([l) 
Fortunately for the lovers of embellishment, engraving, of whidi painting 
may be said be the prototype, has not made less prwrbss in England 
during the present eentury than the parent art. Historicu pictures can 
only become the property of the rich and gnat. And they are very liable 
beside to be injured ny time or accident. Hence the utility of.engraviii^ in 
plates of copper. It multiplies copies at a moderate price; and its representa¬ 
tion, if less perfect than those of the pencil, are more rampact and durable. 
We have excellent prints of all our own capital paintings, and also of 
most of those of the greatest Italian masters. At the heM of our native 
improvers of this elegant and ingenious art, we must'ever place Strange and 
Woollet. The first excels ciiiefly in copying human figures, the latter in 
landscape. They have both, at present, several formidable rivals in every 
branch of the art, and the late unhappy Ryland was perhaps equal to either. 

We have yet another fiourishing art, deservedly considned as liberal, and 
which is of English origin, unless we should allow the Chinese to come in for 
a share of the honour of the invention ; namely, Mossaw OautNiNO, or 
the art of painting a field with natural and artificial objeett^ disposed like 
colours upon a canvass. For this art, which was altcMther unknown to the 
ancients, we are indebted to the taste and |;eniua of Kent. He taught us to 
imitate nature, or more properly speaking, lo act r^on her pian, in forming 
our pleasure-^unds, instead of impressing upon every natunu object the 
hard stamp of art; he taught us, that the perfection of gardening, consists 
in humounng and adorning, not in constraining or disguisng nature; con¬ 
sequently, that strait walks, regular parterres, circulw and square pieces of 
water, and trees cut in the shape of animals, are utterly inconsistent with 
true taste. In a word, the whole secret of Modem Gardening consists in 
making proper use of natural scenery; wood and water, hill and valley, in 
<-onjunction with architecture; so as to give beauty and variety to the em¬ 
bellished ground, and in judiciously veiling and exposing the surrounding 
country: in contrasting the luxuriant mewow with the barren heatb,_the 
verdant slope with the rugged steep, the sylvan temple with the ruined 
tower; the meandering rill with the majestic river, and the smooth surface 
of tho lake, or artifleU sea, with Nature’s most sublime object, a view of 
the boundless and ever-agitated ocean. 

Milton seems to have a distinct idea of this kind of gardening, as far ns 
it regards the particular spot: 

" Through Eden went a river large; 

“ Nor chang'd bis eoune, but through the thaggy hill 
“ Pass’d underneath ingulph’d; for God had (Aroum 
" That mountam as his garden mound, high rais’d 
“ Upon the rapid euirent, —which through vetnr 
" Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 

“ Roee afreak fountain, and with many a rill 
" Water'd the garden. 

to “ Since a/TfeHena of evert /Had are equally within the painter’s Boten*,” eaye 
Qniiictilian, *' it is of great inpnrtance that ha apply himulf to eeeite only euch at are 
“ suiaervieat to good moralt." (Itui. Oral. lib. zi.) And Aristotle, amongst other iii- 
ttruetioae, giiee it in charge to the governors of youth, “that they allow them to tee oo 
" pictures but those which have such moral tendency." CPoUt. lib. viii.) The reason 
of this caution it founded in the depths of philosophy, in an equal knowledge of human 
nature'and the influence of the ana; for there can remain no doubt, 'rhat whatever 
addrattet itself iminediaiely to the eye by an actual repreaentatma of oijtcia, must affect 
the youthfat tnind, and- indeed all minds, but especially tire least cultivated, more than 
any form of words, or combination of articulate aouud, aiguipeaHl of ideae merely by 
eaueeatiaa. Yet we are told by a noted coiinoitteur, “That picturea cannot adapt them • 
" selves to the meaarit capadtira, os unhappily the longBC can." 

jtneedotes of ^ainMug in Eatlond, vol. i. pref. p. v. 
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€t D n' ***** sapphire fount the eritpej brvoht. 
w-“® *"”•* P*'*'"* <*n<t sanHs of gold. 

With mazy error, under pendant shades, 
nectar ; risiting each plant, and fed 
i€ wortliy of Paradise ; whirh not litre art 

In bads and rurieiw knots, hut nature boon 
“ Pfofute on hill, and data, ami plain : 

Both where the morniny #um first wormiy $motf 
“ The open field, and where tlie unpiererd shade 
** Imhrown'd the neoa^liVr hotaers* 

Thta is certainly, to use the [Hiet's own words, •• a liaiinv rural srrne of 
‘‘various M«pr."(l) But Aliltun. like all the frardeners of hm tune, to* *if 
those whicli had preceded it, confines his paradise within hiah houiidiines, 
and consequently excludes distant and ruilc prospect, the araiid charm iii 
modern gudening; for 

" the champaign head 
“Of a sleep wilderness, whose hair}’ sides 
“ With thicket over-grown, grotesque and wild ! 

“ Access denied; and overhead up grew 
“ Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

“ Cedar, and pine, and hr, and hranchinir palm." 


The man who first threw down the g.arden-wall, and sunk the fosse, uh,-. 
ther Kent or Bridgeman, may he truly s:tid to have Lroke the spell that 
enabled the necromancer Art to hold the fair damsel Nature so long in i h.iiio 
and to have made the terraqueous globe but one great garden, rroin lh..i 
moment, beauty began to connect itself with utility, and grandeur uiih 
rustic labour; the pleasure-ground with the I'.-istured and rultii.ited licM. 
the gravel-walk with the public road, and the garileii-lake with tlie na\ igalde 
canal and the sea ; that gloriuas fountain of iiiiiversnl rommuiiicathm ainoiig 
men, which enables the pliilosopher, the niercfiant, and the iiiariiivr, to iImI 
every shore, and makes all things common to all. 

ll^ile our countrymen were thus successfully eniplored in extending tlie 
circle of the arts, and in embellishing external nature, science w.as imt neg¬ 
lected : tlicy were not inattentive to the motions of the heavens, or the oiie- 
ration of the liuman mind. Locke and Newton have had their suiTesKors, 
well as Drydcn and Milton. Halley illustrated the tlieory of the tide-, .-uid 
increased the catalogue of the stars; while Maclaurin made great pregii .i 
in algebra, and Gregory reduced astronomy to a regular syslrni. 'I iiese men 
of genius have been succeeded by very able mathciiiaticians, hut the ler.’i ol 
discovery in mathematics seems to he past. .More adcarice has been made m 
Other sciences, with whicli Newton was little acquainted. 1 he vegetable 
system of Tull has led to the greatest iniprovemcnls in agriculture ; and Ih- 
bold discoveries of Frankliu, in electricity, may lie said to havo gi\eii hiith 
to a new science. With the purpose to he Served by many of tlio.sp iIim u- 
veries, which at present so strongly engage the attention of philoMipl jers. we 
are yet as much in the dark as in regard to the electric prinriple itwlf. Hut 
the beneficial effects of electricity in many medical cases, and the ifiveiitmii 
of metallic conductors, by which buildings and ships are preserved Irom the 
destructive force of lightning, entitle it to notice in a view <*f the progress of 
society, should it even otherwise disappoint the hopes of its fond adnurers. 

Among the successors of Locke, Hume is eiftitled to the fir-t idaee. . »l 
that his metaphysical inquiries are more .acute than those of Berkeley, IJ.ix- 


(n The rejsmblanc* of Milton’s Erfew to a garden Ixi.l out in •* ' ““ 

rat noticed by the late penetratin* lord Kaiin., m eh^. xa e ’j' ', 

ism, printed in I7M. ■ Milloii,” says he. " justly prefers I,,. rVn .rk 

...I.. to.. ....1 1... Mwt esf ib«» fkhavM cxtrKcte III conftrfn»ii^n «»i rrni»fii. 


first 

Cl>«n, ... a/xM.. .......W... -e-- . 'a- a ■ 

•* ffiilRiity and he quote* part of the above ***’'"®^»,‘** lait r fi-iu* 

Yet Mr. H. Walpole, in retaihiiR tbe «me observation. a»mo.t lw|niy >.»a * la t ^ 

to assume to biinself the meiit of it. and to tonar.»tiiUte m h« »*at 

niAking an ioiuurtaiit discovery. 

Voi. II. I D 
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tor. Hartley, or perliaps of Reid ; but that his diacoveriea, like those of hia 
great m^ter, have a more intimate relation to human affairs—are of univer> 
sal application in science, and closely connected with the leading principles 
of the arts. His beautiful analysis of the AssociaxiOK of Idias, which be 
comprehends under three general heads, namely, RettmhUmte, induding' 
contrast. Contiguity in time or place, and Cause or Effett. And bis inge¬ 
nious Theory of the Ptationt, or the Communication of Emotions, imme¬ 
diately Imd the foundation of that Philosotht of the Fini Arts, which 
was afterward formed into a system by Lord Kaims, in his EUmente of Cri- 
lieiem, and which has since been illustrated by many elegant writers. 

But none of those writers have illustrated the principles of Mr. Hume so 
happily as himself. They may be said, indeed, only to have written com¬ 
mentaries on his illustrations. One example will justify this remark. The 
subject is Enily of Aelton, about which all critics, ^er Aristotle, had talked 
so much, and to so little purpose, while they directed not their taote or len- 
timent by tho accuracy of philoeophy. “ It appears,” says he, “ That in all 
“ productions, as well as the epic and tramc, there is a certiun unity re- 
" quired, if we would produce a work which wU nve any lasting enter- 
“ foment to msmkind. An annalist or historian, who should undertake to 
“ write the History of Eorofe, during any century, would be influenced 
" by the eoRnsetion of Contiguity in time and place. All events, which 
“ happen in that portion of space, and period of time, are comprehended in 
" his design, thoimh in other respects different and unconnected. They have 
" still a species of unity amid all their divereity. But the most usual spe- 
" cies of connexion, among the different evente which enter into any narra- 
" tioe composition, is that of Cause and Effect ; while the historian traces 
“ the series of acfionr according to their natural order, remounts to their 
" secret smngs and principles, and delineates their most remote conse- 
“ queneesr 

If Mr. Hume was happy in illustrating his metaphysical ^stem, he was 
yet more successful in exemplifying it. His Moral, Political, and Literary 
Esuys, are perfect models of philosophical investigation. He is altogether 
logical, without the lo^cal forms: he unites the plain perspicuity of Locke 
to the synthetic precision of Wollaston and the anmytic^ accuracy of Harris. 
But this great man, who has carried human reasoning to the utmost point of 
perfection, has endeavoured, by sceptical doubts, to destroy the certainty of 
all reasoning, and to undermine the foundation of both natural and revealed 
religion. His attack imon the latter leads to a very curious and important 
inquiry ; “ the State of Christianity in England during the Present Cen- 
“ tury." _ I shall endeavour to trace the outlines of the subject, by way of 
termination to this view of the Progress of Society. 

That general toleration, which was the immediate consequence of the Re¬ 
volution, gave birth to great freedom of discussion relative to religious mat¬ 
ters. The crowd of sectaries, no longer held together by the common bond 
of persecution, or restrained by fear from unveiling the supposed errors of 
the church, entered into a bold investigation of the sublime mysteries of 
Christianity. And the apostles of eadi sect keenly censured the tenets of aU 
who presumed to differ from them on any particular point. Numberless dis¬ 
putes were hotly agitated about doctrines of no importance to the rationa' 
Christian. 


^ But this pious warfare was not sufficient to keep alive the fervour of zeal, 
either in the church or among the dissenters, in a state of unlimited liberty 
of conscience. A general moderation began to prevail, and the more en¬ 
lightened sectaries seemed ready to join the hierarchy; when certain fiery 
spirits, filled with indignation of such lukewarmness, and panting for the 
crown of martyrdom, gave birth to new sects of a warmer complexion, and 
obliged the heads of the old to enforce their particular tenets, in order to 
prevent the utter desertion of their followers. Whitfield and Wesley in 
England, and the two Erskine's in Scotland, rekindled in all its ardour the 
flame of enthusiasm, which raged, for a time, with dazzling brightness, in 
spite of the utmost ^orts of reason and ridicule. But the fuel of persecu- 
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tion, the stake and the being happily witli-liidii, it haa now iti a gtrat 
measure spent its force. Nor have the MethcMJbts yot been able to number 
one mart;^r among the multitude of their saints. 

The spirit of infidedity (as it always will, in an enlightenetf age) kept pace 
with that of enthusiasm. As many of the wilder wetaries laid claim to 
divine illuminations, and in their ravings pretended to prophesy, some men 
of sceptical principles endeavoured to bring into autpicien, and even to d«. 
stroy the credibility of all prophecy ; while otliers call in question the nn. 
tAenticily of the ioered hooks, both historic and prophetical. At the head 
of those sceptical writers, and the most dangerous because the most agree- 
able, mav be placed Shaftesbury and Bollngbroke. 

Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the Creation, denied the m ermttf of 
the <7ofpe/; as it promulgated, he atBrined, no principle or precept «ith 
which mankind were not formerly acquainted. Hume, in his £$sao on Mi- 
rachtf struck directly at its foundation, by attempting to shew, 'Mint no 
/turnon teitimonp is s^cient to establish the reality of a miracle. And an 
author, no less able or learned than either, has written an historwal dtilue- 
tion, to prove Christianity to be of human origin. 

But these rude attacks have only served more firmly to estabUsh true n*li- 

f ion, while they have given a severe cheek to enthusiasm. 'J'hey have led 
ivinee to examine minutely into the proofs of Revelation, and made ihein 
sensible of the propriety of explaining more rationally lli'* mysteric', iu (be 
Christian system; especially that the Trinity, the lncarnati<oi of the 
Word, and the miraculous Influence of Grace ujion tlie Hiinmn Sou). The 
consequence has been, That all men of sound minds and good morals. eonf.Tm 
outwardly to the‘ religion of their country, and most of them sincci rly hrhere 
it to be of dioine origin. The debasing doctrine of M.iterialism lias heen 
exploded, as alike unfriendly to all that is liberal in the human rhander ..r 
endearing in the human conditional) for he who considers tin. earthly 
spot as the only theatre of his existence, and its grave, instead of his brut 
stage in progressive being, can never view nature with a cheerful, or iiiHn 
wiu a benevolent eye. 


(l) An attempt hw lately been made, by a learned divine, to * 

new complexion; but liii opinion* are loo whiowcal ever to be 6v'‘«wly r«cf.ved. 
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